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POLITICALPROBLEMS  OF  EUROPE 

AS  THEY  INTEREST  AMERICANS 
BY     FRANK     A.    VANDERLIP 

FIRST     PAPER 


UR  interest  in  European 
affairs  has  been  undergoing 
marked  change  in  the  last 
generation — even  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  We  do 
not  need  to  look  back  far  to 


remember  the  time  when  we  had  little  con- 
cern in  world  politics.     Questions  of  Euro- 
pean public  policy,  the  tendencies  of  politi- 
cal currents,  and  the  objects  of  national    velopment  on  the  efficiency  of  industrial 
ambitions,  were  without  practical  interest    and  commercial  competitors 


have  come  many  and  far-reaching  changes. 
Not  only  is  our  present  interest  in  world 
politics,  in  its  relation  both  to  our  own  polit- 
ical system  and  to  our  national  ambitions,  a 
matter  of  recent  growth,  but  we  have  an- 
other quite  immediate  interest  in  the  politi- 
cal conditions  and  development  of  other 
nations — an  interest  that  leads  us  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  national  conditions  and  de- 


to  the  average  American.  Even  European 
war  meant  in  our  minds  only  that  we  were 
to  sell  more  wheat  and  provisions,  and  we 
looked  with  greater  interest  at  market  quo- 


Now  that  we  have  taken  our  place  in  the 
first  rank  as  a  manufacturing  nation  and 
can  see  an  inevitable  destiny  leading  us 
toward  world  industrial  competition,  all  the 


tations  than  we  did  at  the  questions  which    questions  affecting  the  relative  efficiency  of 


might  involve  nations  in  conflict.  We  were 
not  only  outside  the  range  of  the  game  of 
European  diplomacy,  but  we  lacked  reason 
for  having  a  keen  practical  interest  in  Euro- 
pean social  and  industrial  conditions. 

We  were  concerned  with  Europe's  gen- 
eral prosperity,  for  Europe  bought  our 
produce;  but  the  training,  efficiency,  and 
organization  of  European  labor,  the  effect 


the  other  great  industrial  countries  in  com- 
petition with  us  in  the  world  markets  be- 
come of  practical  importance  to  every 
American.  The  farm  boy,  the  shop  ap- 
prentice, the  clerk,  the  worker  in  every  field 
of  American  life,  must  henceforth  have  a 
more  and  more  intimate  personal  relation 
to  European  conditions,  problems,  and 
tendencies.     That  is  true  because  the  con- 


upon  industrial  progress  of  current  legisla-  ditions  that  are  affecting  our  great  indus- 
tion  and  of  sociological  tendencies,  all  had  trial  competitors,  the  problems  with  which 
more  of  an  academic  than  a  practical  in-  they  are  concerned,  the  difficulties  which 
terest  for  us.  Important  as  was  our  foreign  they  are  encountering,  the  successes  which 
trade,  four-fifths  of  our  exports  were  the  give  them  fresh  courage,  will  all  have  an  in- 
direct products  of  the  farms,  ranches,  and  creasing  influence  upon  the  net  results  of 
forests.     Our  fields  could  fear  no  rivalry,  the  day's  work  of  the  average  American. 


and  our  workshops  had  not  begun  to  chal- 
lenge competition. 

With  the  military  and  industrial  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  half  dozen  years,  however, 


For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  give  a  more  intelligent  study  to 
European  conditions,  and  that  it  will  be 
practically  worth  our  while  to  gain  a  clearer 
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comprehension  of  the  political  life  of  other 
nations,  and  of  their  social  and  industrial 
problems  and  the  efforts  directed  toward 
their  solution.  I  believe  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  that  we  need  something 
more  than  the  bare  facts  regarding  im- 
portant events.  We  need  to  comprehend 
underlying  causes.  We  need  to  understand 
more  of  the  perspective  and  the  significance 
of  foreign  events  in  their  relation  to  our  own 
affairs.  It  is  important,  too,  that  we  not 
only  keep  abreast  of  those  events  which  con- 
stitute live  news  in  the  mind  of  the  cable 
editor,  but  that  we  should  understand 
those  social  and  industrial  conditions,  those 
currents  of  public  thought,  those  national 
and  racial  attitudes  which  have  now  all 
come  to  form  subjects  of  distinct  practical 
interest  to  us,  because  they  are  matters  di- 
rectly related  to  our  pocket-books,  matters 
with  which  our  material  prosperity  must 
henceforth  have  definite  concern. 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  awakening  interest  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  of  the  value  of  the  clear 
observation  of  these  affairs  through  the 
eyes  of  practical  American  business  men. 
The  more  rapidly  we  lose  some  of  our  self- 
complacence  and  come  to  recognize  that 
while  there  are  many  things  that  we  do 
better  than  other  people,  there  are  many 
other  things  that  we  do  worse,  the  sounder 
will  be  our  understanding,  both  of  our  own 
resources  and  the  strength  of  our  competi- 
tors in  the  international  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  man  had  passed 
through  his  apprenticeship  in  some  trade, 
his  ambition  impelled  him  to  travel  from 
one  centre  to  another  and  observe  the  art 
and  learn  the  methods  that  were  practised 
wherever  his  trade  had  gained  pre-emi- 
nence; and  after  this  travel  and  observa- 
tion he  was  proud  to  call  himself  a  "  jour- 
neyman workman."  That  is  the  German 
custom  to-day,  and  there  we  find  not  only 
journeymen  craftsmen,  but  journeymen 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  bankers — 
men  who  are  observing  with  intelligence 
and  minute  care  the  methods  and  practices 
of  their  international  competitors.  Just 
such  observation  is  healthful  for  us.  While 
it  will  cause  the  American  journeyman  to 
lose  much  of  his  Yankee  complacency,  it 
will  in  the  end  give  him  the  firmest  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  rest  his  national  pride 


and  hopes  for  the  national  future.  It  is 
merely  as  a  "journeyman"  business  man 
that  I  shall  try  to  write  of  some  of  the 
European  conditions  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  and  which  seem  to 
me  of  practical  interest  to  other  Americans. 

In  a  survey  of  Europe  which  seeks  to  ex- 
amine the  qualities  of  nations  as  industrial 
competitors,  present  and  prospective,  the 
fundamental  consideration  must  be  the 
stability  of  governments.  Political  stabil- 
ity is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  industrial 
prosperity.  Where  the  energies  of  a  people 
are  constantly  diverted  to  the  settlement  of 
political  questions,  the  advance  of  com- 
merce and  industry  is  greatly  hindered. 
Stability  of  conditions  is  the  foundation  on 
which  great  commerce  is  built.  A  period  of 
stability  in  our  own  political  conditions  is 
always  recognized  as  most  favorable  to 
business  development.  The  possibility  of 
a  change  in  money  standard  or  in  customs 
tariff  unsettles  every  branch  of  commerce. 
The  political  stability  of  our  industrial  rivals 
is  a  consideration  of  the  most  practical  im- 
portance to  everyone  concerned  in  our  com- 
mercial life,  and  in  any  analysis  of  the 
strength  of  our  competitors  that  is  the  first 
phase  of  the  subject  to  investigate.  Is  in- 
dustrial development  in  Europe  to  go  for- 
ward under  about  the  some  political  con- 
ditions as  now  exist,  or  do  the  growing  ex- 
penditures and  increasing  debts,  the  weight 
of  military  organization  and  of  naval  re- 
quirements, the  growth  of  socialism  and  the 
unsettling  of  established  conditions,  all 
combine  to  endanger  the  European  political 
fabric  and  threaten  essential  modifications 
of  government  which  will  affect  the  whole 
commercial  and  industrial  life?  Is  the 
map  of  Europe  drawn  in  indelible  colors? 
Will  the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry proceed  with  as  much  protection  and 
aid  from  the  government  and  with  no  more 
obstacles  and  disabilities  than  now?  Are 
the  dangers  of  wars  imminent?  Are  the 
economies  of  peace  secure?  Answers  to 
these  questions  must  all  have  immense  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  our  industrial  com- 
petitors. 

Since  the  impetus  which  the  Czar  gave 
to  the  arbitration  movement  through  the 
Hague  Conference  there  has  been  much 
progress — progress  that  has  been  recently 
emphasized  by  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
between  England  and  France,  France  and 
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Italy,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  which 
may  even  record  the  striking  achievement 
of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  France  and 
Germany.  These  treaties,  however,  are 
little  more  than  expressions  of  national 
good-will. 

It  is  in  France  that  the  arbitration  move- 
ment has  shown  the  greatest  vitality.  The 
well-directed  efforts  of  the  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this.  He  has,  within  a  few 
months,  built  up  a  group  of  more  than  one 
hundred  deputies  who,  while  still  affiliating 
with  various  other  groups  in  the  Cham- 
ber, form  a  tolerably  compact  organization 
in  favor  of  international  arbitration.  The 
expenses  of  militarism,  the  increasing  bud- 
gets, the  growing  difficulties  in  the  effort 
to  make  taxation  equal  government  re- 
quirements, the  constant  and  enormous 
additions  to  the  permanent  national  debts, 
all  spell  ruin  for  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
in  the  mind  of  the  Baron  de  Constant.  He 
is  most  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  financial 
future  of  the  nations  of  Europe  if  military 
expenditures  are  to  keep  up  to  their  pres- 
ent scale. 

The  Baron  de  Constant  impressed  me  as 
a  man  of  tremendous  earnestness.  The 
strength  of  his  belief  in  his  own  pessimistic 
picture  of  the  future  of  Europe,  unless  the 
tendency  toward  increasing  armament  and 
ever-growing  expenditures  is  checked,  un- 
doubtedly has  given  him  great  influence, 
not  only  in  the  French  Chamber,  but  with 
the  political  leaders  of  other  nations  as  well. 
When  he  talked  to  me  of  the  financial  ruin 
which  he  saw  ahead,  and  of  the  certainty  of 
war  which  must  result  by  the  time  the 
growing  strain  of  militarism  reached  the 
inevitable  breaking  point,  he  impressed  me, 
not  alone  with  his  earnestness,  but  with  the 
force  of  his  reasoning  and  the  gravity  of 
the  peril  which  he  sees.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  budget  and  balance  sheet 
of  France,  that  a  Frenchman  sees  this 
peril  with  special  distinctness.  The  success 
which  the  Baron  de  Constant  has  met  with 
in  bringing  together  a  working  group  in  the 
French  Chamber  and  in  successfully  com- 
pleting a  treaty  with  England  is  great 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  high  credit  as  a 
statesman.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
in  France  a  most  intense  national  prejudice 
against  England — prejudice  that  has  fre- 
quently descended  to  scurrilous  abuse,  and 


it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find  so  marked 
a  reversal  of  public  sentiment  in  the  few 
months  which  have  intervened  between 
notable  exhibitions  of  that  prejudice  and 
the  recent  acclaim  over  the  completion  of 
an  arbitration  treaty  and  the  establishment 
of  a  cordial  international  feeling. 

While  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Baron  de 
Constant  for  his  efforts  in  giving  practical 
form  to  this  change  in  national  feeling,  the 
really  potent  influence  was  that  of  King 
Edward  himself.  When  he  planned  a 
royal  visit  to  the  French  capital,  it  was  in 
the  face  of  abusive  criticism  of  England 
over  the  Boer  war.  His  courtesy,  tact,  and 
good-humor  produced  a  remarkable  effect 
on  the  national  temper  of  France.  The  re- 
turn visit  of  President  Loubet  and  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  greeting  which  London  gave 
him — a  greeting  more  hearty,  it  was  said, 
than  he  had  ever  received  in  Paris — was  all 
that  seemed  needed  to  win  the  volatile 
French  affections,  and  suddenly  the  whole 
race  of  journalists  began  to  discover  reasons 
for  most  brotherly  cordiality  between 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  All  this 
worked  in  happily  with  the  arbitration 
movement  in  the  Chamber.  There  fol- 
lowed a  visit  of  the  arbitration  group  to 
London  as  the  guests  of  Parliament,  and  a 
return  visit  of  Parliamentary  members  as 
the  guests  of  the  French  Chamber,  and  from 
this  interchange  of  courtesies  have  resulted 
real  understandings  and  sympathies  such 
as  have  been  markedly  lacking  before  in  the 
international  relations  between  those  two 
great  powers. 

The  effect  of  royal  visits,  the  great  diplo- 
matic significance  that  attaches  to  them, 
and  the  genuine  influence  which  they  have 
in  shaping  the  public  opinion  of  entire  na- 
tions, are  among  the  aspects  that  strike  an 
American  observer  as  peculiarly  interesting 
in  European  politics.  Within  the  last 
few  months  in  addition  to  the  interchange 
of  courtesies  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  President  of  France,  there 
have  been  important  visits  by  the  Italian 
King  to  France  and  Germany,  one  of 
which  had  almost  as  marked  effect  in  pro- 
ducing cordial  national  feeling  between  two 
nations  as  had  King  Edward's  visit.  An- 
other royal  visit  that  was  planned,  that  of 
the  Czar  to  Rome,  was  interfered  with  for 
some  reason,  and  European  journalists 
wrote  endless  columns  of   speculation  in 
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regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  change  of 
royal  plans. 

The  arbitration  movement  is  undoubt- 
edly gaining  force;  and  still,  at  best,  it  is 
but  binding  warriors  with  threads.  No  one 
for  a  moment  believes  that  any  number  of 
arbitration  agreements  or  Hague  Tribunals 
would  hold  in  check  a  military  movement 
when  ruler  or  people  were  once  aroused. 
Without  doubt  such  agreements  may  do 
much  to  harmonize  international  prejudice 
and  may  be  of  great  use  in  preventing 
friction  over  small  differences — friction 
which  sometimes  grows  into  animosities  de- 
manding national  bloodshed.  Their  use- 
fulness is  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  but  no  nation  shows 
any  inclination  toward  abating  one  jot  of 
its  military  programme. 

Increasing  armament,  larger  armies, 
more  expensive  defences  and  more  thor- 
ough preparation  is  the  order  of  the  day 
everywhere  in  Europe.  In  conversation 
with  public  men  and  with  many  commercial 
and  industrial  leaders,  I  have  never  heard 
the  opinion  ventured  that  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Europe  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
disarm,  or,  indeed,  materially  to  reduce 
their  military  expenditures.  The  German 
Socialists,  it  is  true,  make  the  reduction  of 
such  expenditures  one  of  the  principal 
planks  of  their  platform,  but  in  the  same 
speech  in  which  Herr  Bebel  arraigns  the 
Government  for  excessive  military  expen- 
ditures, he  castigates  it  fordoing  nothing  to 
check  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia. 
There  is  plenty  of  grumbling  over  the  taxes 
which  support  these  vast  armaments  of 
Europe,  but  there  is  no  deep-seated  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  great 
powers  that  their  own  nation  should  set  the 
example  of  a  reduction  of  military  and 
naval  strength.  Few  things  in  Europe  can 
be  predicted  with  more  certainty  than  that 
the  outlay  for  defence  and  for  aggressive 
strength  will  continue. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Europe,  which  such 
men  as  the  Baron  de  Constant  see,  is  per- 
fectly easy  of  demonstration  by  any  ama- 
teur statistician,  who  needs  only  a  series  of 
budgets  and  a  short  lead-pencil  thoroughly 
to  demonstrate  such  a  conclusion;  but  so 
easily  reached  a  conclusion  might  be  wrong. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be.  It  is  true  that 
the  cost  of  the  military  establishment,  the. 


vast  expenditures  in  constructing  navies, 
the  constantly  recurring  budget  deficits,  the 
terrible  weight  of  taxation,  are  all  real  and 
painfully  evident  facts.  France  is  the  nat- 
ural place  to  look  for  these  pessimistic 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  great 
powers,  for  France  has  a  debt  incompa- 
rably the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  a  debt 
that  seems  ever  growing.  To-day  it  stands 
roundly  at  $6,500,000,000,  a  debt  so  great 
that  every  voter  in  France — and  there  is 
universal  manhood  suffrage  there — every 
voter  in  France  has  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  national  debt  equal  to  $844.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  this  vast  debt  should 
give  rise  to  apprehension.  Only  the  un- 
paralleled thrift  of  her  own  people  has 
enabled  France  to  market  the  tremendous 
blocks  of  rentes  which  have  been  the  legacies 
left  her  by  one  finance  minister  after  an- 
other. During  the  years  of  peace  the  suc- 
cession of  budget  deficits  have  made  almost 
as  great  increases  in  the  debt  of  France  as 
had  formerly  been  piled  up  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
Frenchman,  with  mind  imbued  with  the 
great  military  expenditures  and  growing 
debt  of  his  own  country,  should  look  out 
over  Europe  and  note  the  cost  of  the  great 
armies  and  see  the  stream  of  taxes  that  runs 
into  the  sea  that  navies  may  float  there — 
sees  everywhere  a  tendency  toward  increas- 
ing government  expenditures  and  threat- 
ening deficits  and  nowhere  means  of  escape 
through  taxation,  because  taxation  is  al- 
ready perilously  high;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
such  an  observer  sees  in  the  constant  in- 
crease of  government  obligations  an  ulti- 
mate financial  collapse  and  political  dis- 
integration of  a  character  which  might 
readily  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
way  no  army  could  check  nor  treaty  stay. 
In  spite  of  all  that  there  is  to  sustain  such 
pessimistic  views,  I  am  certain  that  the  men 
most  powerful  in  shaping  the  affairs  of 
Europe  do  not  see,  at  least  in  anything  like 
the  immediate  future,  any  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Western  or  Central  Europe  there  are 
to  be  radical  political  upheavals,  sweeping 
social  changes,  or  the  financial  break-down 
of  governments.  The  exception  is  the  near 
East,  the  Balkan  firebrand,  where  there  are 
irreconcilable  differences  and  implacable 
racial  antagonisms,  seething  under  impos- 
sibly bad  government,  and  where,  sooner  or 
later — where,  indeed,  both  sooner  and  later 
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for  no  single  war  can  settle  those  vexed 
questions — there  may  be  seen  the  fall  of  old 
governments  and  the  upbuilding  of  new, 
the  end  of  dynasties  and  the  creation  of  new 
national  combinations.  In  the  near  East 
there  is  always  imminent  a  catastrophe 
which  might  involve  all  Europe  in  conflict. 
I  am  by  no  means  rash  enough  to  venture 
opinions  of  my  own  in  regard  to  the  political 
future  of  Europe.  The  question  is  too 
complicated,  the  undercurrents  too  many 
and  too  important,  for  the  casual  observer 
to  reach  more  than  a  superficial  conclusion. 
I  have  been  fortunate,  however,  in  meeting 
men  of  great  importance  in  both  the  busi- 
ness life  and  Government  councils  of  most 
of  the  capitals,  and  the  impression  which  I 
have  of  Europe's  political  future  is  the  com- 
posite of  interviews  with  men  whose  opin- 
ions are  worth  attention.  The  impression 
which  these  conversations  has  left  is  one  of 
political  stability,  one  which  leads  to  a 
strong  belief  in  the  unlikelihood  of  immedi- 
ate radical  changes.  There  may  be  social- 
istic triumphs,  there  may  be  growing  parties 
with  programmes  of  revolt  against  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government,  there  may  be 
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burdensome  taxation  and  great  military  ex- 
penditures; and  still,  if  one  takes  up  one 
nation  after  another  and  analyzes  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  whole  fabric  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  the  practical  man  will,  I  be- 
lieve, conclude  that  Europe  is  likely  to  go  on 
for  a  great  many  years  very  much  as  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  good  many  years  past. 
Take  the  situation  in  revolutionary 
France,  the  country  that  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  constitution  making  than  all 
others  in  Europe.  France  is  to-day  really 
one  of  the  most  stable  of  European  gov- 
ernments. There  is  small  likelihood  of 
France  becoming  involved  in  any  war,  and 
the  reason  for  that  does  not  lie  in  this  great 
wave  of  popular  approval  of  arbitration 
which  is  just  now  such  a  manifest  feature 
of  French  politics,  but  lies  much  deeper. 
France  has  no  serious  ambitions  for  an  in- 
crease of  European  territory.  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  a  poignant  regret,  but  not  a  military 
ambition.  Perhaps  the  one  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  theFrench  nationasa  wholeisits 
penurious  thrift;  and  every  holder  of  F.  ioo 
rentes  is  an  advocate  of  peace  because  the 
economy  of  peace  appeals  to  his  pockets. 
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But  the  real  reason  why  France  may  to- 
be  set  down  as  among  the  most  pacific 
of  nations  lies  in  this  fact:  France  is  not  so 
much  a  republic,  not  so  much  a  govern- 
ment administered  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  an  oligarchy.  The  Government 
of  France  is  really  a  government  by  a  po- 
litical dynasty,  by  a  group  of  men  and 
their  political  heirs,  who  have  made  a 
business  of  governing  France,  and,  having 
left  to  them  the  centralized  instrument  of  the 
Napoleonic  system, 
have  governed  France, 
not  particularly  as  a 
majority  vote  of  the 
nation  might  have  dic- 
tated, but  as  they  have 
best  seen  fit — with  some 
patriotism  for  France, 
and  with  much  regard 
for  their  own  place, 
power,  and  perquisites. 
This  political  dynasty 
has  no  disposition  to 
risk  anything  on  war, 
for  war  would  mean 
one  of  two  things.  If 
it  ended  in  defeat,  it. 
would  mean  that  the 
French  nation  would 
rise  up,  as  it  always  has 
risen  when  its  sensi- 
bilities were  really 
smitten,  and  the  whole 
dynasty  would  be  irrevocably  tumbled  out 
of  office,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect  of 
upsetting  the  form  of  government  itself .  But 
a  military  victory  to  France  would  have  in  it 
quite  as  distressing  possibilities  for  her  po- 
litical dynasty  as  would  a  military  defeat ;  for 
a  military  victory  would  mean  a  military 
hero,  and  France  can  never  be  trusted  not  to 
lose  her  heart  to  a  military  hero.  So  sharply 
is  this  always  in  the  mind  of  the  Government 
that  when  the  nations  had  a  bit  of  police  work 
to  do  at  Pekin,  and  under  hardly  any  con- 
ceivable development  could  thereby  garner 
many  military  laurels,  the  man  who,  by  every 
right  of  precedence,  position,  and  ability, 
should  have  gone  into  the  far  East  at  the  head 
of  the  French  troops  was  kept  at  home,  and  a 
man  was  selected  with  abilities  of  a  type  that 
left  no  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  Government 
about  his  ever  becoming  a  military  idol. 

France  may  give  us  occasional  exhibitions 
of  political  turmoil.  It  is  not  improbable  that 


the  socialistic  sentiment  in  France  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  that  there  will  be  some 
evolutionary  changes  in  government;  but  I 
believe  that  the  solidity  of  the  republic  may 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  practical  certain- 
ties of  European  politics,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  future  of  France,  as  a  world-industrial 
competitor  is  concerned,  we  may  count  upon 
her  industries  being  developed  without  seri- 
ous interference  from  any  political  change. 
If  we  turn  to  Germanv  we  find  there  on 
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the  face  of  things  much  that  might  indicate 
impending  radical  political  change.  There 
is  certainly  political  progress  there — prog- 
ress toward  individual  liberty  and  political 
equality,  progress  toward  really  represent- 
ative government.  If  one  were  to  try  to 
put  into  a  single  phrase  the  significance  of 
the  political  currents  and  tendencies,  the 
real  essence  of  the  vital  political  life  of  Ger- 
many, it  could  well  be  said  that  it  is  to 
write  "truth"  into  the  constitution.  Ger- 
many's constitution  contains  many  fair- 
sounding  provisions  for  liberty  and  equality, 
but  it  has  not,  in  fact,  furnished  either  lib- 
erty or  equality  to  the  humble  German  citi- 
zen. The  constitution  says  that  every  man 
shall  have  equal  justice,  that  every  man 
shall  be  eligible  to  public  office,  and  that 
there  shall  be  fairness  of  franchise  and  of 
voting  representation.  In  the  practical  op- 
eration of  government  none  of  those  guar- 
antees is  fully  kept. 
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The  political  life  of  Germany  probably 
has  a  more  direct  practical  interest  for  the 
American  citizen  than  does  that  of  any 
other  Continental  nation, for  many  of  their 
political  questions  and  their  legislative 
problems  directly  concern  us.  That  is  true 
because  of  the  barriers  they  are  putting  up 
against  our  exports  of  food  products,  and 
because  of  the  work  which  the  Government 
is  doing  in  education  and  in  legislation  af- 
fecting social  conditions — legislation  that 
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has  most  pronounced  effect  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  industrial  competition. 

There  is  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  in 
the  development  of  German  national  life. 
Germany  is  endeavoring  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  be  a  great  agricultural  nation  and 
a  great  industrial  nation.  Agriculture  must 
wrest  whatever  it  may  of  success  from  a 
stubborn,  parsimonious  soil ;  industry  finds 
itself  in  a  country  barren  of  natural  re- 
sources and  lacking  cheap  raw  material. 

It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  Ger- 
many's industrial  ambitions  have  become 
internationally  important ;  but  within  that 
generation  almost  all  of  the  vital  currents 
of  German  development  have  been  flowing 
in  the  direction  of  industrialism.  Industry 
has  gained  on  agriculture,  until  to-day  the 
national  economic  life  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  The  great  prog- 
ress of  industry  has  seemed  to  the  agricul- 
tural half  of  the  nation  to  work  great  hard- 


ship to  it,  while  the  present  hopes  and  am- 
bitions of  the  industrial  half  seem  to  the 
agrarians  only  to  be  the  planning  for  them 
of  still  greater  hardships. 

The  landlord  sees  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce  an  unfair  competitor  for  labor. 
The  factory  entices  the  laborer  from  his 
fields.  Railroads  and  steamships,  the  land- 
lord thinks,  are  a  malicious  innovation,  be- 
cause they  bring  the  fields  of  Argentina  and 
America  into  sharp  competition  with  his 
own  sterile  acres.  His 
only  hope  has  been  in 
keeping  out  of  Ger- 
many the  products  of 
other  agricultural 
countries  and  by  gain- 
ing from  the  Govern- 
ment higher  and  higher 
protection  for  his  own 
products. 

The  landlord's  an- 
tagonisms and  com- 
plaints are  by  no  means 
without  foundation. 
He  has  certainly  fallen 
on  evil  days.  The 
march  of  events  has 
made  more  and  more 
difficult  his  financial 
position.  While  he  has 
succeeded  in  laying 
enormous  taxes  on  the 
foodstuffs  of  the  Ger- 
man working  man,  he  has  not  freed  himself 
from  the  difficulties  of  almost  impossible 
competition.  Every  comparison  which  he 
makes  with  his  former  position  and  influ- 
ence adds  to  his  bitterness  against  the  new 
industrial  regime. 

On  the  one  side  he  finds  himself  pressed 
by  what  he  regards  as  upstart  socialistic 
doctrines  and  insistent  demands  for  broader 
political  rights,  and  even  worse  than  that, 
the  ever-reiterated  demand  for  what  seems 
to  him  ruinously  cheap  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  long-established  influence  in  af- 
fairs is  assailed  by  a  new  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  When  one  remembers  the  histori- 
cal position  of  the  landed  class,  the  land- 
lord's view  is  not  unnatural.  All  through 
German  history  the  junkers  have  officered 
the  army  and  led  it  to  its  fields  of  victory; 
they  have  supplied  the  statesmen  and  fur- 
nished the  class  that  has  ruled  the  country. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  they  feel  bitter  antag- 
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onism  toward  this  industrial  development. 
This  new  industry  has  successfully  com- 
peted with  the  meagre  wage  the  land-owner 
was  able  to  offer  to  the  farm  hand.  Bleak 
cottages  are  left  empty,  and  fields  are 
robbed  of  labor.  The  landlord's  late  ser- 
vants, over  whom  he  ruled  almost  as  ruled 
his  feudal  ancestors,  have  not  only  left  his 
acres,  but  in  the  cities  they  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  political  power  and  shout 
"bread  usurer"  at  him,  and  in  their  deter- 
mined demands  for  cheap  food,  keep  up  a 
constant  warfare 
upon  that  protective 
tariff  that  is  the  only 
barrier  the  junker 
has  left  between  his 
land  and  financial 
ruin. 

All  that  is  bad 
enough;  but  when 
this  same  indus- 
trialism which  has 
touched  the  aristo- 
crat in  his  purse 
wounds  him  also  in 
his  pride,  when 
it  builds  up  a 
new  aristocracy, 
a  new  ruling  class 
with  strength  and 
position  measured 
by  wealth,  and 
begins  successfully 
to  assail  the 
junker's  imme- 
morial influence 
in  national  affairs, 
the  bitterness  of  his 
position,  with  his 
traditions  of  fortune 
and  power  thus  be- 
ing undermined,  is  not  hard  to  understand. 

So  Germany  has,  in  the  irreconcilable 
differences  between  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, an  "irrepressible  conflict":  On  the 
one  hand  a  landed  aristocracy,  long  used  to 
political  power — a  power  whose  roots  run 
back  to  feudal  tradition,  but  whose  very 
daily  life  is  now  hampered  and  made  diffi- 
cult by  depression  in  agriculture;  while 
opposed  to  this  aiistocracy  of  birth  is 
a  flauntingly  prosperous  industrialism,  with 
its  rebellion  against  class,  its  demand  for 
the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bles, its  appeal  for  broader  political  rights, 
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and  more  secure  individual  liberty.  The 
struggle  which  will  go  on  between  these  ir- 
reconcilable elements  of  the  German  nation 
must  have  in  it  constant  interest  for  us,  and 
an  interest  that  is  not  merely  academic,  for 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  will  have  inti- 
mate relation  to  our  position  in  inter- 
national trade. 

When  one  gets  even  slightly  below  the 
surface  in  a  study  of  political  conditions  in 
Germany,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised 
that  so  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the 

direction  of  political 
equality  and  free- 
dom. The  junker's 
influence  has  its 
roots  in  centuries  of 
prerogative.  In  a 
generation  Ger- 
many has  become  a 
great  power,  politi- 
cal and  economic, 
but  in  that  time 
there  has  been  no 
material  internal 
advance  in  the  di- 
rection of  freedom. 
Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment is  a  sem- 
blance and  a  pre- 
tence, not  a  reality. 
The  Reichstag  at 
first  had  little 
enough  influence  in 
shaping  legislation, 
compelled  as  it  was 
to  work  with  a  min- 
istry in  nowise  re- 
sponsible to  it  and 
dependent  for  its 
life  only  on  royal 
favor;  but  instead 
of  gaining  for  itself  that  decisive  power 
which  the  popular  house  should  have  in  a 
really  representative  government,  its  actual 
authority  has  substantially  diminished.  It 
has  relinquished  much  of  its  control  over  ex- 
penditures, and  has  also  limited  its  power 
over  income  by  agreeing  to  an  arrangement 
for  a  rigid  and  intricate  system  of  taxation 
which  in  its  detail  has  no  flexibility  even  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Germany  is  governed  by  a  bureaucracy, 
and  in  many  ways  better  governed  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Popular  repre- 
sentation has  little  existence,  and  the  voice 
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of  the  people  small  influence.  Without  a 
doubt  the  German  governmental  organiza- 
tion is  the  best  bureaucracy,  the  most 
scrupulously  honest,  and,  within  its  lights, 
the  most  painstaking  and  hard-working, 
that  any  government  has  trained  to  its  aid; 
but  the  results  are  not  popular  government. 
The  seeds  of  a  desire  for  popular  govern- 
ment were  long  ago  sown  in  Germany.  It 
is  an  expression  of  that  desire,  it  is  the 
political  determination  of  the  common 
people  to  write  "  truth  "  into  the  constitution , 
that  gave  the  Social  Democratic  party  in 
the  last  election  three  million  votes — just 
under  a  third  of  the  total.  But  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  the  sweeping  victories  of 
that  party  are  not  to  be  taken  as  showing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  voter 
violently  to  overthrow  existing  conditions. 
They  are  critical  of  the  growing  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  particularly  for  the 
navy,  and  they  resent  the  injustice  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  constituencies  under 
which  there  is  the  greatest  inequality  of 
representation  in  the  Reichstag.  They  are 
a  party  of  protest  against  many  existing 
conditions,  but  they  do  not  threaten  the 
permanency  of  Government;  and  as  they 
are  sobered  by  increasing  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, their  programme  becomes  in 


the  main  one  which  the  average  American 
voter  would  regard  as  an  enunciation  of 
fundamental  principles  of  political  equality 
and  good  government. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats is  mainly  economic.  They  believe 
that  the  present  economic  development — 
a  development  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  Germany — makes  necessary  new 
political  conditions.  They  see  in  that  de- 
velopment influences  leading  inevitably  to 
the  greater  and  greater  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand  employment,  to  the  sti- 
fling of  small  industries  by  great  combina- 
tions. They  believe  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  place  the  rfteans  of  production  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people,  and  they  hold  that  this 
small  group  has  monopolized  more  than  its 
share  of  those  advantages  brought  about  by 
the  increase  in  productive  capacity.  They 
are  thus  led  to  believe  that  this  whole  eco- 
nomic development  makes  necessary  a  re- 
vision of  settled  convictions  both  in  regard 
to  capital  and  the  influence  of  the  state  on 
economic  life.  They  hold  in  general  that 
the  authority  of  capital  must  be  narrowed, 
wThile  the  limits  and  rights  of  the  state  to 
exercise  control  in  economic  affairs  must  be 
enlarged.     So  much  for  their  strictly  social- 
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istic  doctrines.  They  have  come  to  be 
notably  mild,  and  there  has  been  eliminated 
so  much  of  what  was  the  old  school  of 
collective  socialism  that  the  party  seems 
hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Socialist. 

The  great  wave  of  Socialism  which  has 
swept  over  Germany  is  really  only  a  wave 
of  liberalism ;  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  nowise  shaken  by  it.  Most 
of  the  demands  which  the  triumphant 
Socialist  party  make  are  of  a  character 
which  will  tend  toward  increased  indus- 


velopment  in  political  life  there  promises  no 
reactionary  tendency  in  respect  to  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Great  as  Germany  is  to- 
day as  an  industrial  competitor,  the  coming 
years  will  make  her  greater. 

Although  we  may  find  in  France  and 
Germany  a  preponderance  of  reasons  point- 
ing to  political  stability,  what  of  Austria- 
Hungary  ?  Is  the  political  life  of  the  dual 
monarchy  near  its  end?  Is  there  to  be 
dismemberment,  with  all  the  endless  con- 
sequences to   European  politics  which  a 


trial  efficiency  should  the  Socialist  go  on    partitioning  of  the  empire  would  engender? 

Any  amount  of  sup- 
port can  be  found 
for  the  most  pes- 
simistic views  in  re- 
gard to  Austria's 
political  future. 
Statesmen  and  jour- 
nalists have  not  hes- 
itated to  write  most 
frankly  of  their 
belief  that  great 
changes  are  im- 
pending there. 
Diplomats  of  expe- 
rience maybe  found 
who  hold  the 'opin- 
ion that  the  funeral 
bells  of  Franz 
Joseph  will  ring 
down  the  curtain  on 
the  last  act  of  the 
Hapsburg  sway, 
and  that  will  be  true 
in  spite  of  the  age 
of  the  empire,  the 
strength  of  tradi- 
tion, and  the 
convulsion    which 


toward  even  greater 
success. 

Germany,  then,  I 
believe,  is  a  field 
which  we  should 
watch  with  the  most 
intense  interest  for 
the  evolution  in  po- 
litical life  which  is 
sure  to  come,  but 
that  evolution  has  in 
it  only  promise  of 
stronger  and  better 
government,  and  no 
sign  of  anything  that 
threatens  the  Gov- 
ernment's perma- 
nence. There  is 
much  which  we 
might  well  envy  in 
the  practical  accom- 
plishments of  the 
German  Govern- 
ment in  the  aid  it 
gives  to  industry 
and  the  effect  it  has 
on  commercial  life; 
in  the  thoroughness 
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and  honesty  of  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  substantial  ben- 
efits received  by  every  citizen.  Whatever 
there  is  of  evolutionary  change  in  the  fu- 
ture promises  more,  not  less,  efficient  aid 
to  industry.  Whatever  modifications  are 
worked  out  in  the  national  life — and  there 
may  be  many — promise  to  result  in  giving 
Germany  better  government,  and  in  fur- 
nishing a  more  secure  foundation  for  the 
upbuilding  of  her  industrial  life,  developing 
her  as  a  competitor  and  strengthening  her 
as  a  rival. 

Beyond  all  question  America's  greatest 
industrial  competitor  is  Germany;  the  de- 


the  whole   political 
fabric  of  Europe  will  undergo. 

Certain  it  is  that  Austria-Hungary  in  its 
potentiality  for  political  change  is  the  most 
interesting  country  in  Europe.  The  em- 
pire, with  its  peculiar  duality,  of  emperor 
and  king,  its  two  capitals,  its  triple  min- 
istry, its  six  chambers,  its  eighteen  parlia- 
ments, and  its  dozen  nationalities,  offers  a 
conglomeration  of  political  ideas  and  ideals 
of  racial  antagonism  and  of  parliamen- 
tary inconsistencies  which  have  strained  to 
the  utmost  the  diplomacy  of  the  beloved 
monarch.  Franz  Joseph  has  in  many  ways 
ideally  managed  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
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sition.  Without  great 
strength,  with  his 
whole  political  creed  a 
belief  in  compromise 
which  should  not  give 
up  the  essentials  of 
power,  and  in  diplo- 
macy which  should 
play  off  one  warring 
element  against  an- 
other, and  leave  the 
throne  unharmed,  he 
has  found  success  be- 
set by  many  difficul- 
ties. Had  he  not  pos- 
sessed  a  personality 
which  has  strongly  at- 
tached to  him  the  great 
majority  of  his  turbu- 
lent subjects,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  could 
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have  succeeded  at  all. 

The  average  American  hardly  appreci- 
ates the  political  significance  of  the  Empire 
of  Austria-Hungary,  nor  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  situation  there  to  the  future  of 
Europe.  Government  there  is  more  a  dis- 
play of  hysterical  sentiment  than  a  political 
organization  for  national,  industrial,  and 
commercial  advancement.  It  is  not  easy 
for  us,  with  our  assimilative  power  of  turn- 
ing all  nationalities  into  Americans,  to  com- 
prehend the  intensities  of  the  racial  antag- 
onisms of  Europe.  Nowhere  do  these  an- 
tagonisms find  freer  play  than  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Poles  and  Bohemians  re- 
tain memories  of  a  past  political  greatness. 
The  Magyars  have  as  keen  a  pride  of  race 
as  any  living  people.  Every  one  of  the 
dozen  nationalities  of  the  empire  has  racial 
ambitions  of  its  own,  an  almost  fanatical  de- 
termination to  exalt  this  language  or  that, 
and  a  total  disregard  for  the  general  welfare 
in  the  struggle  of  many  tongues  and  various 
racial  ideals. 

It  seems  absolutely  hopeless  to  expect 
that  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  will 
eventually  constitute  itself  into  a  confeder- 
acy after  the  German  model — compact,  ho- 
mogeneous, centralized.  If  one  looks  for 
such  agreement  as  affording  the  only  po- 
litical bands  that  can  permanently  bind 
Austria  together,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
dissolution,  dismemberment,  and  partition- 
ing must  be  written  into  her  future,  or  to  be- 
lieve, as  some  do,  that  the  future  of  the  dual 


empire  can  be  compassed  in  a  sentence- 
that  it  is  to  be  a  new  Balkan  with  a  dozen 
little  nations  all  at  war,  and  in  their  racial 
prejudices  that  touch  of  fanaticism  which 
will  make  them  irreconcilable  enemies. 

There  are  numberless  reasons  which  can 
be  brought  forward  pointing  to  the  end  of 
the  Hapsburg  reign;  but  unpromising  and 
complicated  as  the  situation  is,  there  is  one 
impressive  reason  stronger  than  all  those 
that  point  to  dissolution,  one  reason  why 
the  empire  will  go  on  even  after  Franz 
Joseph's  death  and  the  coming  of  a  far  less 
politic  ruler:  No  European  nation  is  anx- 
ious for  Austria's  territory. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ambition  with  which 
Germany  is  credited,  the  weight  of  opinion 
in  Germany  is  unfavorable  to  any  extension 
of  territory  at  Austria's  expense.  There 
are  reasons  enough  apparent  why  Hungary, 
with  its  racial  prejudices,  its  own  national 
ambition,  and  the  certainty  of  its  forming  a 
new  Reichstag  party,  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  empire.  There  are  reasons  almost 
as  potent  why  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria  would  not  be  welcome.  It  is  true 
those  provinces  are  thoroughly  German  in 
language,  sentiment,  thought  and  aspira- 
tion. Their  folk  songs  and  poetry  are  full 
of  longing  for  union  with  the  Fatherland, 
but  there  is  no  sentiment  among  the  in- 
fluential people  of  Germany  which  would 
tend  toward  taking  these  provinces  into  the 
empire,  bringing,  as  they  would,  a  great 
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addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Clerical 
party,  and  laying  on  the  Government  re- 
sponsibility and  difficulties  out  of  propor- 
tion to  anything  that  would  be  gained. 
Russia  has  quite  problem  enough  with  her 
Poles,  without  wanting  to  reunite,  by  an 
absorption  of  Austrian  territory,  two  parts 
of  once  partitioned  and  always  unhappy 
Poland,  and  thus  give  new  life  to  that  na- 
tional feeling  which  it  has  cost  so  much  to 
subdue.  The  desire  for  a  partitioning  of 
Austria  does  not  exist  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  great  powers ;  but  violent 
as  are  the  internal  dissensions,  most  of 
these  differences  will  be  temporarilv  har- 
monized before  the  danger  of  any  develop- 
ment that  looks  like  a  recoloring  of  the 
map  and  an  absorption  into  the  stronger 
nationality  of  Teuton  or  Slaw 

A  vast  force  is  wasted  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  by  racial  antagonism  and  parlia- 
mentary strife.  Industry  and  commerce 
are  kept  humbly  waiting  while  parliamen- 
tary mobs  shriek  in  a  babel  of  uncompre- 
hended  tongues.  The  whole  economic  life 
and  development  is  hampered,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  hope  for  better  things.  But 
there  is  even  less  reason,  I  believe,  to  expect 
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that  the  political  bands  which  hold  these 
warring  elements  into  an  empire  will  be 
broken,  and  that  there  will  be  liberated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  European  balance  of 
power  a  dozen  independent  nationalities  to 
make  a  convulsion  that  would  be  as  terrible 
perhaps  as  the  events  following  the  French 
Revolution. 

An  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  who 
had  had  experience  in  many  European 
courts,  once  said  to  me: 

"  I  cannot  put  too  strongly  my  belief  in 
the  solidity  of  the  Government  of  Russia. 
Considering  its  vastness  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect going  machine  in  existence.  I  have 
known  Russia  many  years,  and  I  believe  the 
Government  grows  stronger  rather  than 
less  secure.  The  Government  is  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  to  solve  the 
double  problem  of  advancing  and  standing 
still.  It  desires  to  advance  industrially  and 
commercially,  but  it  must  stand  still  as  an 
autocracy.  For  it  to  thus  stand  still  there 
cannot  be  too  much  education.  The 
strongest  influences  in  the  empire  to-day 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and 
those  factors  are  always  growing  stronger. 
There  will  some  day,  of  course,  be  political 
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advancement;  but  anyone  who  believes 
that  the  occasional  plots  and  disturbances 
that  get  to  the  surface  here  point  to  any 
real  danger  to  the  foundations  of  Govern- 
ment has  but  a  superficial  knowledge." 

This  view  may  not  be  generally  agreed  to 
in  the  light  of  developments  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  war.  I  know  that  there 
are  observers  of  Russian  conditions,  whose 
opinion  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  who  be- 
lieve that  Russia  is  on  the  point  of  a  great 
political  upheaval.  The  weakness  of  the 
Czar,  the  corruption  of  the  bureaucracy, 
the  inefficiency  of  government  which  has  at 
some  points  been  disclosed  by  the  events  in 
the  far  East,  lead  them  to  believe  that  a  po- 
litical awakening  is  near,  that  possibly  the 
great  territory  to  the  east  of  Little  Russia, 
which  has  been  filled  by  adventurous  exiles 
and  progressive  emigrants,  will  break  off 
from  the  old  autocracy  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent government.  All  that  might  hap- 
pen without  greatly  affecting  political  con- 
ditions in  Russia  itself.  The  day  will  un- 
doubtedly come  when  a  constitution  will  be 
granted,  but  even  that  in  itself  will  not 
greatly  change  conditions.  Whoever  has 
travelled  in  Russia  away  from  the  cities,  ob- 
served the  inertia  of  that  vast  population  of 
peasants,  noted  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  how  it  has  been  used  as  a  branch  of  the 
civil  service  in  the  control  of  the  population, 
will  understand  how  slow  must  come  any 
political  changes  which  will  really  radically 
affect  the  national  life. 

My  own  observation,  which  has  covered 
a  good  deal  of  Russia,  bears  out  most  fully 
the  expert  opinion  expressed  above.  There 
may  be  some  slow  evolution  toward  more 
popular  political  ideals,  but  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
beyond  our  day  to  question. 

Such  a  survey  of  Europe,  then,  as  a 
journeyman  business  man  might  take,  can 
but  lead,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  European  political  con- 
ditions to-day  point  to  solidity  and  security. 
There  will  be  change,  but  the  change  will 
be  development  along  right  economic  lines. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
velopment of  political  events  is  to  make 
Europe  less  strong  and  able  as  an  industrial 
competitor.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  the  political  outlook  there  can  be  re- 
garded with  optimism.  The  development 
of  politics  and  the  evolution  of  government 
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give  promise  of  working  toward  greater 
economic  efficiency,  toward  a  more  capable 
industrialism  and  an  expanding  commerce. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  CLERICAL  PROBLEM 

In  the  United  States  the  business  of 
Government  is  the  government  of  business. 
Questions  which  come  before  Congress  are 
nearly  always  related  to  business  affairs. 
Once  the  running  of  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  provided  for,  and  the 
great  appropriation  bills  passed,  the  fur- 
ther subjects  of  congressional  legislation 
are  with  rare  exceptions  directly  concerned 
with  commercial  or  industrial  matters. 
Congress  is  a  board  of  directors  of  a  vast 
business  corporation;  its  problems  are 
business  problems;  its  main  work,  outside 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, is  the  fostering  of  business  interests, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  con- 
trol of  business  organizations. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  either  house  of 
Congress  who  cannot  with  justice  lay  some 
claim  to  familiarity  with  business  matters. 
The  chief  interests  of  all  these  members  of 
Congress  are  business  interests.  The  great 
legislative  mainspring  is  the  well-being  of 
the  nation's  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

In  European  politics,  legislative  condi- 
tions and  questions  are  widely  different  from 
those  in  our  own  political  life.  The  Ameri- 
can is  at  once  struck  by  the  peculiar  fact 
that  business  men  have  small  place  in  the 
parliaments  there.  Business  questions  are 
overshadowed  by  questions  relating  to  class 
prerogative,  racial  domination  and  antag- 
onism, church  authority,  bureau  patron- 
age, hereditary  power.  Legislative  pro- 
grammes frequently  turn  upon  points  of 
sentiment — sentiment  of  race,  of  religion, 
of  class,  of  political  theory,  or  dynastic  hope. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  party  on  the 
Continent  standing  solely  for  a  commercial 
idea.  There  is  no  party  programme  that 
solidly  unites  its  followers  for  or  against 
some  commercial  measure.  The  platform 
of  parties,  the  issues  on  which  elections  turn, 
the  proposals  brought  forward  for  legisla- 
tive consideration,  have  comparatively  little 
concern  with  industry  and  commerce. 

The  business  man's  first  surprise  is  over 
the  number  of  controversies  in  the  political 
life  of  Europe  having  no  bearing  at  all  on 
business.     He  finds  there  many  important 
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public  questions,  attracting  the  keenest  in-  brazenest  of  statesmen  can  there  be  in- 
terest of  a  whole  nation,  but  having  no  re-  duced  to  take  office, 
lation  to  financial  income  of  voters.  When  comparisons  are  made  between 

The  European  business  man  does  not  America  and  Continental  Europe,  we  can 
take  to  politics,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  find  much  of  which  to  be  proud.  Our 
much  wanted  in  the  political  councils,  growth,  our  wealth,  our  industries,  our  re- 
There  are  three  hundred  members  of  the  sources,  our  energy,  all  make  flattering 
French  Senate,  and  only  forty  of  these  are  in  comparison  with  average  European  con- 
any  way  connected  with  commerce  or  in-  ditions.  But  I  believe,  in  making  such 
dustry.  In  the  French  Assembly  the  busi-  comparisons,  there  is  no  one  thing  of  which 
ness  man  is  almost  a  total  stranger.  In  the  we  have  the  right  to  be  more  proud  than  of 
Reichstag  at  Berlin  business  interests  are  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Better 
better  represented,  but  in  the  parliament-  than  any  Continental  parliament,  it  repre- 
ary  bodies  at  Vienna  and  Budapest,  where  sents  the  people.  The  one  legislative  body 
sound  commercial  legislation  is  needed  as  of  the  world  that  is  in  any  way  comparable 
much  as  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  there  is  to  ours,  is  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
heard  only  endless  wrangling  of  many  In  character,  intellect,  methods,  dignity, 
races.  The  conservative,  sensible  voice  of  and  in  the  truthfulness  with  which  each 
the  experienced  business  man  is  rarely  represents  the  people,  the  British  Parlia- 
heard  effectively  in  Vienna  among  those  ment  and  the  United  States  Congress 
diverse  tongues  which  will  unite  in  no  stand  in  a  class  quite  apart  and  above  any 
phrase  unless  it  means  legislative  obstruc-  of  the  parliaments  of  Continental  Europe, 
tion.  The  parliamentary  system  has  nowhere 

The  parliaments  of  Europe  are  far  less  on  the  Continent  developed  along  lines 
representative  of  the  people  than  is  the  case  which  produce  the  best  results.  The  tem- 
with  us.  Under  the  unfair  system  of  ap-  perament  of  the  Continental  nations  is  not 
portionment  in  Germany  and  Austria  a  well  adapted  to  party  discipline.  In  a 
legislature  representative  of  the  people  is  parliamentary  system  working  at  its  best 
out  of  the  question.  Emperor  William's  there  must  be  a  party  of  the  Government 
excursions  into  world  politics  would  be  and  a  strongly  united  opposition — two 
rudely  checked  were  his  actions  controlled  parties  with  well-defined  lines  of  demarca- 
by  a  Reichstag  truly  representative  of  the  tion.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  does  that 
will  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  In  condition  exist.  Political  inclination  there 
France  the  best  elements  of  the  population  tends  to  the  formation  of  many  groups 
seem  to  view  politics  as  they  would  a  sinful  rather  than  two  parties.  The  fines  separa- 
occupation.  The  French  Chamber  is  made  ting  these  groups  are  usually  far  from  clear, 
up  of  the  most  voluble  and  least  valuable  An  American  must  be  struck  by  the  obvi- 
elements  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  well  ous  fact  that  seldom  is  the  main  considera- 
said  that  France  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  tion  which  holds  a  group  together  a  dis- 
tranquil  nation  with  an  agitated  legislature,  tinct  commercial  idea  or  programme, 
and  that  in  the  Chamber,  members  freely  Germany  in  some  ways  is  an  exception, 
apply  such  fitting  epithets  to  one  another  as  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  be  found 
irresponsible,  riotous,  ill-mannered  and  in-  such  sharp  party  discipline  as  in  the  Social 
coherent,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Germany.  Else- 
people  whom  these  men  represent  are  peace-  where,  however,  the  political  groups  are  but 
ful,  thrifty,  orderly,  sober,  and  industrious,  loosely  bound  together.     The  bonds  are 

No  single  language  could  produce  the  usually  of  a  sentimental  or  racial  character, 

wealth  of  epithets  that  abound  among  the  or  a  fleeting  attachment  to  some  political 

hysterical   Czechs,  Croats  and  the  dozen  leader.     Plans  for  sound  economic  legisla- 

other  races  in  the  Parliament  at  Vienna,  tion  looking  toward  the  development  of  the 

Many  of  these  distinguished  statesmen  re-  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  na- 

gard  as  the  most  complete  political  success  tion  seem  not  to  offer  sufficiently  potent 

that  action  which  will  effectually  block  all  reasons  anywhere  in  Europe  for  holding  to- 

legislation.      Political   villification   in    the  gether  a  political  party.     In  England,  at 

Italian  Chamber  has  been  cultivated  to  such  the  moment,  there  is  a  sensational  excep- 

a  fine  art  that  none  but  the  bravest  or  the  tion.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy,  a 
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purely  commercial  programme,  has  made  a 
new  and  clean-cut  line  of  cleavage  in  Brit- 
ish politics  and  has  brought  about  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  situations 
which  England  has  seen  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

There  is  one  type  of  problem  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  from 
which  happily  we  are  in  America  alto- 
gether free.  It  has  to  do  in  one  form  or 
another  with  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State.  It  will  be  more  clearly  com- 
prehended how  great  a  blessing  it  is  for  us 
to  be  free  from  such  controversies  when 
something  is  understood  of  the  bitterness, 
the  blind  sacrifice  of  general  good,  and  the 
countless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  political 
progress  which  these  struggles  engender. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  such  a 
problem,  and  one  with  a  phase  particularly 
unfamiliar  to  us,  is  the  French  clerical 
question.  In  every  European  country  there 
is  more  or  less  state  support  of  the  Church, 
and  that  has  everywhere  resulted  in  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  State 
forming  at  times  the  subject  of  bitter  con- 
troversy. Not  only  has  the  one  absorbing 
political  question  in  France  for  several  years 
been  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders, 
but  in  Italy  the  strained  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  Quirinal  form  always  an 
important  feature  of  the  situation.  In 
Italy  the  problem  reaches  down  into  the 
very  roots  of  political  life,  and  must  for  a 
long  time  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
national  development,  presenting  as  it  does 
a  controversy  of  the  first  importance  at 
every  election  and  at  every  session  of  Par- 
liament. 

A  majority  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  meaning  voters  of  France  believe  that 
the  life  of  the  republic  has  been  in  peril. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  the  character  of  the  teaching  of 
the  religious  orders,  are  the  sources  of  this 
supposed  danger.  Nearly  half  of  the  youth 
of  France  have,  even  in  recent  years,  received 
instruction  in  clerical  schools.  The  belief 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  more  than 
half  of  the  voters  that  this  instruction  has 
tended  to  raise  up  enemies  of  France. 

The  struggle  against  the  powerful  relig- 
ious orders  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  there. 
When  the  present  Government  came  into 
office,  with  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  Premier, 
the  particular  mandate  which  it  had  from 


the  voters  was  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
religious  orders,  and  especially  to  restrict 
their  rights  to  teach.  Curiously  the  law 
which  Waldeck-Rousseau  framed  in  iqoi 
almost  exactly  duplicated  one  which  had 
been  passed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  orders  flourished  in  spite  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  restrictive  legislation.  When 
the  present  Government  began  its  campaign 
of  repression,  there  were  325,000  members 
of  the  orders.  They  held  real  estate  valued 
at  more  than  a  billion  francs,  and  one  of  the 
complaints  against  them  that  particularly 
appealed  to  the  small  land-owner  was  that 
so  vast  a  property  had  almost  completely 
been  withdrawn  from  productive  useful- 
ness. The  personal  wealth  of  the  orders 
was  so  great  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
it.  Its  extent  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  prosecution  became  severe  the 
sales  of  their  French  Government  securities 
were  great  enough  to  be  the  main  factor  in  a 
market  decline  that  was  regarded  almost  as 
a  national  calamity. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  that  has  been 
particularly  trying  has  been  the  unstinted 
use  of  this  wealth  in  elections  to  secure  the 
success  of  clerical  candidates,  or  rather,  to 
compass  in  any  way  possible  the  defeat  of 
the  Republicans. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
in  France  are  defined  by  a  concordat  which 
stands  to-day  as  Napoleon  drew  it.  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews  all  receive  al- 
lowances from  the  state,  although  the 
Catholic  Church  receives  41,000,000  francs 
of  the  43,000,000  of  such  church  subsidies. 

The  student  of  French  institutions  finds 
the  living  genius  of  Napoleon  in  many 
phases  of  government  to-day.  He  seems 
less  like  a  deposed  ruler  against  whose 
system  of  politics  nearly  a  century  of  effort 
has  been  directed  than  like  a  vigorous 
sovereign  absent  from  France  on  a  brief 
vacation.  The  influence  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  stamp  he  left  on  French  institutions, 
seems  after  the  vicissitude  of  succeeding 
monarchy,  empire,  and  republic,  and  the 
passing  of  nearly  a  century  greater  than 
that  of  any  living  man.  And  so  this  con- 
cordat, which  he  drew  in  1801,  and  which 
has  passed  unchanged  through  succeeding 
forms  of  government,  has  remained  to  be- 
come the  chief  problem  of  French  politics 
more  than  a  century  after  it  was  signed. 
The  concordat  re-established  the  legal  ex- 
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istence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had 
been  annulled  by  the  Revolution.  The 
ecclesiastical  property  confiscated  by  the 
republican  government  was  not  restored, 
and  the  Pope  and  his  successors  were  bound 
not  to  move  to  disturb  the  purchasers  of 
such  property.  Provision  was  made  for 
state  support  of  bishops  and  clergy  in  lieu 
of  their  appropriated  property.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  given  the  right  to  nominate 
bishops.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  been  deeply  interested 
and  constantly  an  important  factor  in 
French  politics.  When  the  present  repub- 
lic came  into  being,  a  republic  without 
republicanism,  as  it  was  called  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  first  Chamber,  the  Re- 
publicans would  have  been  in  a  hopeless 
minority  had  it  not  been  for  the  discord 
between  royalists  and  Bonapartists.  The 
Clerical  party  was  distinctly  anti-republi- 
can, and  by  its  political  activity  and  bitter- 
ness that  party  well  earned  Gambetta's 
denunciation  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic. 
His  "  Le  clericalisme,  voila  l'enneme"  has 
for  thirty  years  been  a  political  war  cry. 

Those  who  stand  for  the  republic  have 
come  naturally  to  count  the  Clericals  as  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  The  Clericals  have 
left  no  lack  of  reason  that  this  should  be  so. 
However  vigorously  the  Republicans  might 
fight  the  Clericals  at  the  polls  or  denounce 
them  in  the  Chamber,  they  felt  always  the 
quicksand  in  the  ground  on  which  the 
enemies  of  clericalism  were  standing,  be- 
cause the  next  generation  of  voters  was 
growing  up  in  the  clerical  schools  and  was 
under  instruction  that  if  it  hardly  warranted 
the  charge  of  being  directly  seditious  and 
threatening  to  the  life  of  the  state,  was  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  make  these  youths 
republicans. 

This  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  a  plat- 
form which  was  larger  than  any  single 
party,  a  so-called  Programme  of  Republican 
Defense,  on  which  there  has  been  room  not 
only  for  Republicans  to  stand,  but  breadth 
enough  for  Radicals  and  Socialists  as  well. 
It  has  furnished  the  basis  for  the  coalition 
of  parties  which  forms  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  has  made  the  common  ground  on 
which  these  groups,  holding  in  some  re- 
spects most  divers  political  faiths,  could  be 
united  into  what  is  known  as  the  Repub- 
lican "Bloc." 

The  first  change  in  the  law  as  made  by 


Waldeck-Rousseau  in  1901  only  went  so 
far  as  to  compel  the  orders  to  obtain  au- 
thorization from  the  Government  for  their 
legal  continuation.  After  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau gave  way  to  Combes,  the  Government 
went  at  the  subject  in  the  most  thorough- 
going manner,  its  aim  being  so  effectually 
to  disband  the  orders  that  there  should  be 
no  possibility  of  their  return  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  French  youth  doubts  and 
questions  as  to  the  republic. 

The  struggle  is  one  of  the  sort  in  which 
there  can  be  drawn  no  straight  line  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Clerical  party  has  been  reactionary  and 
generally  unfriendly  to  the  republic,  that 
the  character  of  the  teaching  by  the  orders 
has  been  open  to  most  reasonable  and  vig- 
orous objection  by  those  who  hold  firm 
faith  in  the  principles  of  republicanism. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  has  been  active  in 
public  affairs,  perhaps  fairly  earning  the 
charge  that  clericalism  is  a  movement 
"  that  trespasses,  in  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  on  the  domain  of  politics,  and 
that,  under  the  cover  of  religion,  menaces 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state."  There  has 
been  ground  for  objection  to  the  growth  of 
the  wealth  of  the  monastic  orders,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  directly  engaged  in 
commercial  affairs.  Particularly  has  there 
been  room  for  objection  when  they  used 
their  wealth  to  influence  elections.  The 
more  rapid  advance  of  those  army  officers 
who  were  educated  in  the  clerical  schools, 
compared  with  those  who  received  their 
education  elsewhere,  has  been  an  annoying 
evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  clerical  influ- 
ence. There  has  been  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness, overzealousness  and  defiance  of  law, 
priestly  exhortation  better  fitted  to  the 
stump  than  the  pulpit,  and  even  counsel- 
ling toward  resistance  and  defiance  of  law 
that  was  well  fitted  to  neither. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  and  respectable 
minority  holding  the  most  sincere  belief  in 
the  unwisdom  of  this  restrictive  legislation. 
The  programme  of  the  Government  has 
struck  at  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  this  mi- 
nority. There  has  seemed  to  be  undue 
haste  and  needless  harshness.  The  subject 
touched  many  interests  and  appealed  to 
many  sentiments  and  prejudices.  It  had 
taken  the  Republican  party  thirty  years  to 
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bring  itself  to  put  its  fears  into  legislative  en- 
actments, and  it  could  have  well  afforded  to 
have  used  greater  tact  and  less  haste  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  it  passed.  It  has  met  intol- 
erance with  intolerance.  It  has  come  dan- 
gerously near  violating  fundamental  rights 
and  liberties  in  its  struggle  to  subdue  the 
orders  which  it  declared  were  the  particular 
enemies  of  those  very  rights  and  liberties.  It 
has  outraged  the  sentiments  of  a  most  impor- 
tant minority  and  has  earned  by  its  methods 
some  of  the  epithets  it  has  hurled  so  vigor- 
ously at  its  adversaries.  Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Republicans  have  had 
to  engage  in  this  struggle  against  a  most 
powerful  antagonist,  one  with  wealth,  or- 
ganization, time-established  position,  and 
with  the  great  advantage  of  religious  bul- 
warks behind  which  to  fight.  It  has  been 
war;  and  war  in  politics,  as  between  armies, 
is  not  the  place  to  look  for  fine  ethical  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  Combes  ministry 
to  create  a  " lay"  state  so  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned,  to  have  a  complete  monopoly 
by  the  state  of  education,  is  now  a  prac- 
tically accomplished  fact.  But  in  setting  up 
in  the  businesses  of  education,  as  in  setting 
up  in  other  businesses,  there  are  attendant 
expenses.  The  Government  has  at  once 
been  placed  under  the  necessity  of  greatly 
extending  the  national  school  system.  Thou- 
sands of  new  schools  must  be  provided. 
The  expenditure  of  sixty  million  francs  is 
at  once  required  for  building  new  school- 
houses.  Then  there  is  an  added  annual 
charge  of  many  million  francs  on  national 
and  local  budgets  to  provide  for  the  salaries 
of  the  great  corps  of  teachers.  Not  only 
were  the  teaching  orders  affected,  but  the 
nursing  orders  were  suppressed  too.  Nearly 
all  the  hospitals  had  been  economically 
managed  by  the  nuns;  the  nuns  were  re- 
placed by  lay  workers,  and  the  increased  ex- 
penditures on  that  account  have  been  great. 

The  French  budget  is  one  which  has 
tested  the  keenest  ingenuity  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Finance  Minister  to  reach  a  sat- 
isfactory balance,  and  all  these  increased 
expenditures  are  bringing  forward  practi- 
cal questions  of  revenue  and  taxation 
which  are  not  always  relished  by  even  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
suppression. 

The  point  in  all  this  that  seems  specially 
interesting  to  Americans  is  the  nature  of  the 


controversy  and  the  happy  absence  in  our 
own  political  system  of  the  elements  that 
would  make  such  a  controversy  possible. 
Here  we  see  the  political  forces  of  a  great 
nation  absorbed  for  years  in  a  struggle  so 
bitter  as  to  provoke  scenes  of  the  most  vio- 
lent disorder  in  the  Chamber;  and  in  the 
communes  riots,  active  resistance  to  law, 
military  suppression,  and  bloodshed.  We 
observe  a  struggle  in  which  are  brought  into 
fiercest  play  not  only  the  ordinary  political 
passions,  but  one  in  which  bigotry,  pious 
prejudice,  and  exasperated  religious  sensi- 
bilities are  met  by  political  intolerance.  We 
see  arbitrary  power  justifying  in  the  name 
of  liberty  the  invasion  of  fundamental  rights. 
We  note  an  enactment  of  harsh  and  unjust 
laws  which  their  sponsors  believe  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  life  of  the  republic. 

Can  we  not,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  listen 
with  some  complaisance  to  the  imputation 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  dollar  worshippers 
and  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  no 
questions  of  politics  that  do  not  affect  our 
pocketbooks  ? 

In  spite  of  all  the  political  energy  that  has 
for  several  years  gone  into  the  discussion  of 
the  French  schools,  it  has  not,  unfortunately, 
led  directly  toward  any  effort  to  improve 
the  existing  school  system.  No  party  has 
given  serious  consideration  to  a  plan  insur- 
ing better  educational  preparation  for  the 
French  youth.  No  party  has  made  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  technical  schools 
or  the  introduction  of  commercial  training 
an  important  part  of  its  programme. 

The  political  life  of  the  French  nation  has 
for  several  years  centred  exclusively  about 
the  school  system,  but  there  has  been  no 
awakening  there  to  the  need  of  advanced 
methods  nor  the  advantage  of  new  courses 
such  as  have  been  adopted  with  such  ad- 
mirable results  in  Germany.  That  was  of 
course,  impossible,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  controversy.  It  will  be  hardly  possible 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  national  school 
system  must  now  be  organized  and  devel- 
oped, and  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  work 
enough  to  do  to  get  it  in  smooth  running 
order,  leaving  little  room  to  expect  radical 
improvement  in  methods  or  extension  of 
scope.  What  has  been  going  on  in  France 
is  a  fundamental  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  State.  Ultimately  education 
will  probably  be  benefited,  but  those  on 
each  side  of  the  controversy  have  had  only 
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in  mind  the  question  of  which  should  con- 
trol the  educational  system. 

The  eventual  denunciation  of  the  concor- 
dat is  one  of  the  certainties  of  French  politics. 

There  are  reasons,however,why  the  move- 
ment may  now  pause.  There  are  other  press- 
ing questions,  and  the  forces  back  of  them 


are  in  a  measure  interlocked  with  those  which 
have  dominated  the  anti-clerical  struggle — 
especially  is  that  true  of  the  demand  of  the 
Socialists.  The  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject must  be  left  to  a  second  article,  as  must 
also  the  aspect  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
other  countries  beside  France. 


^Uhe  Goddesses  from  the 

Machine 


By  Josephine   Daskam   Bacon 


DON'T  suppose  we 
should  ever  have  had 
such  a  thrilling  time 
as  we  did  about  Mr. 
Angell  and  Miss  Peck,  if  Ben  hadn't  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  Norah  and  her  lover. 
I  mean,  we  should  never  have  dared  to, 
probably.  But  when  Ben  (who  is  really 
the  cleverest  girl  I  ever  knew  in  my  life) 
got  Norah  and  Charles  off  our  hands  and 
married,  she  felt  equal  to  anything.  I 
might  tell  about  that,  just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  Ben  can  do  when  she  puts  her 
mind  to  it. 

You  see,  Norah  is  one  of  the  upstairs 
girls  at  the  School  and  gets  around  to  our 
hall  about  eleven  o'clock.  And  Ben's  prac- 
tice hour  is  from  ten  to  eleven,  and  she  al- 
ways comes  up  to  wash  her  hands,  be- 
cause she  comes  after  Louise  Wallin  and 
the  keys  are  always  sticky  from  jujube 
paste.  She  hates  practicing,  Louise  does, 
and  it's  all  that  keeps  her  up. 

So  Norah  was  always  there,  and  Ben  got 
to  know  her  quite  well.  Ben  always  knows 
the  servants,  somehow,  and  they  are  almost 
always  fond  of  her.  Well,  one  day  Norah 
looked  very  sad,  and  the  next  day  she  was 
sadder,  and  wouldn't  talk  at  all,  and  the 
day  after  that,  when  Ben  asked  her  what 
the  matter  was,  she  burst  out  crying. 


It  was  Charles,  who  brings  the  fresh 
vegetables  from  up  in  the  country  some- 
where. They  were  engaged,  and  all  was 
bright  before  them,  and  then  misfortune, 
like  a  menacing  cloud,  blotted  out  forever 
all  the  happiness  of  their  life.  Not  that 
Norah  said  it  like  that,  of  course,  but  it  was 
that  way  in  the  novel  we  began  about  it. 
It  was  named  "  His  Evil  Star,  or  the  Mis- 
take of  a  Life  Time,"  and  it  was  really  very 
good — parts  of  it.  Connie  Van  Cott  wrote 
one  chapter  and  of  course  we  might  have 
known  she  would  have  them  all  die,  and 
she  did.  Elaine  and  Archibald  and  the 
father  all  said  some  poetry  about  heaven 
and  died,  and  we  couldn't  go  on  with  the 
thing  very  well  after  that. 

You  see,  Norah  and  Charles  had  quar- 
relled about  something,  and  while  they 
were  quarrelling,  another  girl,  that  works 
in  one  of  the  candy-shops  in  the  village,  just 
led  him  away  from  Norah.  Norah  said 
she — the  other  girl — wasn't  fit  to  be  spoken 
to  and  wore  a  great  big  switch  of  false  hair, 
"  But  what  does  that  matter,  Miss  Benigna, 
when  a  man  once  loses  his  head?"  she 
said.  She  wrote  long  letters  to  Charles, 
and  he  sent  one  of  them  to  Norah  and  wrote 
a  note  that  said  that  the  woman  who  could 
write  letters  like  that  when  far  apart  had 
more  love  in  her  heart  than  a  girl  that  never 
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sent  him  a  line.  And  that  was  why  Norah 
felt  so  bad,  because  she  couldn't  write  ex- 
cept the  very  plainest  things,  and  of  course, 
plain  writing  is  no  use  in  love  letters.  She 
knew  that  as  well  as  anybody,  but  what 
could  she  do  ? 

Ben  asked  her  to  show  her  the  letter  the 
girl  wrote,  but  Norah  couldn't  because  she 
had  torn  it  up  into  little  pieces  and  then 
chewed  up  the  pieces 
and  spit  them  out  in 
the  road    for  the 
horses  to  tread  upon, 
she  said. 

"  It's  this  way  with 
me  entirely,  Miss," 
she  told  Ben,  "  much 
as  I  may  feel  the  heart 
in  my  breast  beating 
in  sorrow,  I  couldn't 
write  it  if  it  was  to 
save  my  life,  at  all." 

Which  was  fortu- 
nate for  her,  because 
Ben  was  just  the  one 
to  write  it,  though  she 
didn't  feel  that  way. 
If  you  can  write  such 
exciting  things  as  Ben 
can,  you  don't  have 
to  really  mean  any  of 
them,  you  see. 

So  Ben  said:  "I'll 
write  a  letter  for  you, 
Norah,  for  I'm  sure  I 
can  do  it  beautifully. ' ' 

And  Norah  said: 
"But  that'll  be  for- 
gery I'm  afraid,  Miss, 
and  I'm  likely  to  get 
arrested." 

And  Ben  said,  no, 
not  if  she  signed  her  name  herself.  So 
Norah  thanked  her,  and  Ben  wrote  the  let- 
ter. It  was  a  little  like  one  in  one  of  Charles 
Reade's  books — I  can't  remember  which 
one,  because  we  have  been  reading  them 
all,  lately,  and  they  get  mixed  up  in  my  head. 
But  some  of  the  things  in  it  made  Norah  cry, 
Ben  said,  when  she  read  it  to  her.  She  read 
it  to  us  first,  and  parts  of  it  were  certainly 
grand.     In  one  place  it  said: 

"  You  tell  me  that  all  must  be  at  an  end 
between  us,  but  how  can  I  submit  to  such 
torture?  A  woman}s  heart,  my  friend,  is 
like  the  summer  sea — a  changing  surface, 
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but  an  unplumbed,  constant  depth!"  That 
last  sentence  was  all  out  of  a  novel.  I  don't 
know  who  by,  but  the  cover  is  dark  green. 
Another  place  was,  "Do  you  remember 
that  last  night  in  the  conservatory  ?  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  waltz  they  played?  You 
were  in  while" — I  can't  remember  any 
more  of  it,  but  even  Ben  had  to  admit  that 
it  was  a  pretty  fine  part.     Afterwards  we 

remembered  that 
that  was  out  of  a  letter 
to  a  girl  from  a  man, 
but  Ben  couldn't 
copy  it  all  over  again, 
so  we  left  it  in.  You 
see,  Norah  never  was 
in  a  conservatory, 
probably,  so  it  didn't 
matter,  as  I  don't 
suppose  the  fresh 
vegetable  man  ever 
was  either. 

Anyhow  she  signed 
it — she  had  to  copy 
the  way  Ben  wrote 
her  name  a  million 
times,  I  should  think 
— and  the  vegetable 
man  came  to  call  the 
next  night.  Norah 
wasn't  surprised,  she 
said. 

"If  it's  letters  he 
wants,  Miss,  sure  that 
one  will  lift  him  right 
up  off  his  feet,  he'll 
come  runnin'  so 
quick,"  she  told  Ben, 
and  it  was  true.  He 
told  her  he'd  never 
seen  a  finer  letter  in 
his  life,  let  alone  got 
one,  and  that  settled  it  for  him,  for  he  al- 
ways loved  her  best.  And  they  got  married 
very  soon  and  we  clubbed  together  and  gave 
her  a  cut-glass  celery  dish.  And  she  will 
always  pray  for  Ben  as  long  as  the  breath 
lasts  in  her. 

Well,  that  was  a  great  success,  of  course, 
and  it  made  Ben  just  crazy  to  do  something 
else  like  it,  which  is  the  way  she  always  is. 
But  there  wasn't  anybody  else  that  needed 
marrying  that  we  knew  of.  And  I  am  sure 
that  we  should  never  have  thought  of  Miss 
Peck  all  by  ourselves.  It  was  the  Pie — 
who  is  usually  called  Miss  Appleby — that 
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started  it.  Connie  Van  Cott  happened  to 
be  passing  Miss  Peek's  door,  which  was 
open,  and  she  was  sort  of  puttering  around 
and  dusting  it  and  patting  the  couch  pil- 
lows. And  right  behind  Connie  came  the 
Pie  and  Miss  Parrott;  and  the  Pie  said  (in 
that  nasty  patronizing  way  of  hers  that 
makes  you  crazy  to  stick  out  your  tongue 
and  contradict) : 

"  There  is  really  an  excellent  wife  lost  to 
somebody  in  that  poor  creature:  she  is  the 
most  domestic  soul  in  the  world." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  says  Polly  Cracker  (her  name 
is  Luella  McCracken  Parrott). 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  says  the  Pie,  "she'd  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  sew  on  buttons  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  It's  a  pity  she  hasn't 
the  opportunity." 

Now  of  course  that  was  foolishness,  be- 
cause nobody  would  want  to  sew  on  but- 
tons all  their  life,  even  if  they  were  as  old 
as  Miss  Peck,  who  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  But  Connie  knew  that  she 
was  willing  to  sew  on  some  buttons,  because 
she  put  one  on  her  velvet  coat  once  when 
Con  was  in  a  hurry  and  couldn't  wait  for 
Miss  Demarest.  And  so  she  wanted  to  do 
her  a  kindness  in  turn,  to  balance  in  her 
book.  She  kept  a  conduct-book,  with  all 
the  good  deeds  on  one  side  and  the  bad 
ones  on  the  other,  and  then  a  page  for  the 
kind  things  that  were  done  to  her  and  one 
for  those  she  did  back.  She  used  to  bal- 
ance it  on  Sundays,  and  whenever  there 
were  too  many  bad  deeds  she'd  even  it  up 
by  putting  down  as  good  deeds  all  the 
wicked  things  that  she  might  have  done, 
but  didn't.  She  called  them  Resisted 
Temptations,  but  we  never  believed  they 
really  counted,  exactly,  though  it  made  her 
awfully  mad  if  we  said  so. 

So  she  decided  that  she  best  thing  she 
could  do  to  pay  Miss  Peck  for  the  button 
was  to  find  a  husband  for  her.  And  she 
asked  Ben  to  help  her  with  it  on  account  of 
her  experience  with  Norah  and  the  vege- 
table man.  Well,  Ben  was  interested,  of 
course,  but  she  didn't  see  who  we  could  get, 
because  there  are  so  few  men  that  come  to 
the  school.  And  of  course  it  would  have 
to  be  a  gentleman.  There  was  J.  Frank 
Hayward,  that  teaches  singing,  but  we  al- 
ways thought  he  must  be  married,  he  was  so 
fat.  And  there  was  Captain  Edgar  Millard 
the  fencing  master;  but  though  his  name 
sounds  well,  he  is  horrid,  really,  and  no- 


body would  want  to  marry  him.  He  has 
the  riding  classes,  too,  and  all  the  girls  are 
terribly  afraid  of  him,  he  is  so  cross  and 
speaks  so  quick.  Pinky  West  thought  at 
one  time  she  might  fall  in  love  with  him, 
but  he  said  that  women  and  horses  were  the 
same  thing  when  it  came  to  managing  them, 
and  of  course  she  hated  him  ever  after. 
Then  there  is  M.  Duval,  who  comes  for  con- 
versation every  Tuesday ;  but  if  you  could 
hear  him  sniffle  once,  it  would  be  enough. 

Nobody  thought  about  Mr.  Angell  for  a 
moment.  He  is  small  and  he  has  rather 
pink  cheeks  and  yellow  hair,  just  like  a  lit- 
tle baby  chicken.  It  is  always  mussed  and 
ruffled,  and  the  light  shines  through  it  so 
that  every  hair  shows.  He  is  quite  bash- 
ful, too,  though  he  isn't  young  at  all,  and 
blushes  quite  a  good  deal.  He  is  very  po- 
lite— about  the  politest  person  I  ever  saw. 
One  day  we  counted  the  number  of  times 
he  said  Excuse  me  and  /  beg  your  pardon 
and  Thank  you  in  one  morning,  and  it  was 
fifteen  times  for  the  first  of  these,  and  twelve 
times  for  the  second,  and  thirty-four  times 
for  the  third !  But  he  can  draw  beautifully, 
just  the  same,  one  thing  as  well  as  another. 
Of  course,  anybody  can  draw  some  things 
— a  church  with  the  moon  behind  it  or  a 
well  with  an  old-fashioned  sweep ;  but  Mr. 
Angell  can  do  a  little  brook  winding  about, 
or  just  a  hill  going  down,  which  is  really 
very  hard. 

Well,  we  were  in  the  assembly  room,  a 
lot  of  us — we  go  in  for  an  hour  on  Thurs- 
days, according  as  our  recitations  give  us 
time,  no  matter  about  the  large  or  small 
girls — and  he  bent  over  to  correct  one  of 
the  girl's  work.  She  was  drawing  a  banana, 
and  it  looked  more  like  a  birch-bark  canoe 
than  anything  else — it  was  Mary  Watter- 
son — and  one  of  the  buttons  burst  off  his 
vest  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  Of  course  we 
laughed,  and  he  blushed  and  ran  after  it 
and  said,  "  Excuse  me,  young  ladies;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I'm  sure.  Ah,  yes,  thank 
you,  Miss  West,"  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Mary,  and  he  was 
so  embarrassed  he  drew  over  the  whole 
banana,  and  put  in  shading,  too,  with  a 
stump! 

"You  see,  young  ladies,"  he  said  pretty 
soon,  "a  poor  bachelor  has  a  great  many 
troubles,  and  not  the  least  one  is  his  but- 
tons— I  beg  your  pardon,  are  his  buttons!" 

I  looked  at  Connie  and  she  caught  my 
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eye,  and  we  both  saw  that  that  was  the  very 
thing:  Mr.  Angel  was  just  made  for  Miss 
Peck !     By  what  he  said  himself,  as  you  see. 

Although  I  think  he  was  all  right  the  first 
time,  and  should  have  said,  is  his  buttons. 
The  least  one  is:  you  can't  say,  one  are. 
But  Connie  says  no,  because  you  say  three 
are  one,  when  you  mean  the  Trinity.  May- 
be you  can  disobey  the  rules  of  grammar 
for  anything  so  important  as  the  Trinity, 
but  not  for  buttons,  I  don't  think. 

Well,  we  told  Ben  about  it,  and  of  course 
she  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  very  thing. 
But  we  didn't  any  of  us  see  how  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  because  it  would  never  have 
entered  their  heads,  of  course,  and  in  that 
way  it  was  quite  different  from  Norah  and 
the  vegetable  man,  who  were  madly  in  love 
with  each  other  to  begin  with,  and  would 
certainly  have  died — at  least  Norah  would 
— if  something  hadn't  been  done. 

But  because  a  thing  is  hard  never  stopped 
Ben  from  doing  it  yet,  and  after  she  had 
thought  for  a  while  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered just  how  to  manage.  It  was  in  a 
book  of  Pinky  West's.  This  is  the  part: 
"  //  was  done  in  the  good  old-Jashionedway, 
which  must  have  been  ancient  before  Bea- 
trice and  Benedick  were  dreamed  of.  Some- 
body told  her  that  he  was  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  her,  and  somebody  told  him  that  she 
was  really  in  a  sad  way  on  his  account.  It 
is  unoriginal  but  very  practical,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  merely  a  matter  of  time." 

Ben  never  forgets  little  bits  like  that, 
which  may  come  in  useful  later,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  how  anything  you  want  to 
do  you  can  find  in  a  book.  Even  if  you  are 
sure  you  are  the  first  to  do  it,  you  just  proba- 
bly haven't  happened  to  read  the  book  it's  in, 
that's  all.  Even  Ben  says  that,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  the  book  she  hasn't  read. 

So  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.  Beatrice 
and  Benedick  are  Shakespeare,  which  I  am 
sure  lots  of  people  would  read  if  they  didn't 
think  they  ought  to.  For  a  long  time  I 
thought  it  was  like  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  Bible  and  "  Ivanhoe,"  all  of  which 
are  very  dull,  but  great.  But  if  you  read 
" Othello"  once,  you'll  see.  It's  really  very 
exciting  and  quite  true,  I'm  sure.  It  must 
be  grand,  when  it's  all  acted  out, 

And  when  you  see  how  easily  Beatrice 
and  Benedick  fell  in  love  when  they  simply 
hated  each  other  before,  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  was  nothing  to  make  Miss 


Peck  and  Mr.  Angell,  because  they  didn't 
hate  each  other  at  all:  they  just  didn't  care. 
It  was  Connie  who  did  the  most  of  it,  be- 
cause she  was  anxious  to  reward  Miss  Peck 
for  her  kindness  about  the  button.  But  it 
was  Ben  who  thought  up  the  things. 

The  first  thing  happened  the  next  Thurs- 
day. Some  of  the  old  girls  draw  very  well 
indeed,  and  every  other  week  they  draw 
some  person  or  other,  usually  one  of  the 
girls,  who  sits  on  the  platform.  It  is  just 
like  Trilby,  in  Paris,  which  is  the  finest 
book  I  ever  read,  except  that  they  all  wear 
clothes.  Well,  that  Thursday  the  girl  was 
sick  that  was  going  to  pose,  and  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  anybody  that  wasn't  busy,  that 
could  sit  still  enough.  And  Ben,  who  got 
in  somehow,  though  she  belonged  in  ge- 
ography, looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
Miss  Peck  sitting  on  the  side  porch  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 

"I  think  I  know  some  one  who  could, 
Mr.  Angell,"  she  said,  "I  don't  believe 
Miss  Peck  is  busy.     Would  she  do?" 

I  don't  believe  he  had  ever  heard  of  Miss 
Peck  before  in  his  life,  or  else  he'd  forgotten ; 
because  I'm  sure  he  thought  she  was  one  of 
the  girls. 

"Why,  certainly,  by  all  means;  thank 
you  very  much;  it  would  be  very  nice,  I'm 
sure,  if  you  could  find  her,"  he  said,  "  might 
I  trouble  you " 

"Oh,  it  won't  trouble  me  at  all,"  says 
Ben.     "  I'll  get  her,"  and  off  she  scoots. 

Miss  Peck  was  very  much  surprised 
when  Ben  told  her  that  Mr.  Angell  wanted 
to  know  if  she  would  pose  for  them  as  a 
particular  favor  to  him,  as  of  course  she 
might  be,  especially  if  she  knew  anything 
about  Mr.  Angell  and  how  he'd  never  dare 
say  anything  like  that  for  a  minute. 

"Why,  Benigna,  are  you  sure  that  you 
understood?"  she  asked  her;  "he  must 
have  meant  for  me  to  overlook  the  class ;  I 
thought  the  girls  posed  for  each  other." 

"So  they  do,"  says  Ben,  "as  a  usual 
thing,  but  he  wants  you  especially,  if  you 
are  willing  to.  He  thinks  you  would  make 
a  beautiful  picture!" 

Now  you'd  think  that  that  would  please 
her  to  death,  wouldn't  you  ?  All  the  more 
as  it  wasn't  so.     But  it  didn't. 

Ben  says  she  looked  at  her  so  queerly  and 
turned  a  kind  of  dark  red,  and  said  very 
strictly : 

"Benigna,  what  does  this  mean?" 
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Ben  was  pretty  scared,  but  she  was 
plucky. 

"I  don't  mean  beautiful  in  the  common 
way,"  she  said  kind  of  reprovingly,  as  if 
Miss  Peck  was  very  stupid  not  to  see,"  but 
beautiful  for  a  picture.  Mr.  Angell  says 
it's  a  great  mistake  that  the  prettiest  people 
make  the  prettiest  pictures.  He  doesn't 
care  for  them.  It's  what's  in  the  face,  he 
says." 

Which  was  all  true— that  Mr.  Angell 
said  it,  I  mean.  Not  that  there  is  much 
sense  in  it,  of  course.     But  it  worked. 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Peck,  looking  quite 
different.  "Ah,  yes."  Then  in  a  minute 
she  said,  "  That  is  quite  true.  Certainly  I 
will  come,  if  Mr.  Angell  wants  me,"  and 
along  she  came. 

Well,  when  he  saw  her  he  was  much  sur- 
prised, for  I  don't  think  he  expected  a 
teacher. 

"This — this  is  a  great  honor,  I'm  sure; 
thank  you  very  much;  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  you,"  he  said,  and  anybody  would 
think  that  he  was  perfectly  crazy  to  have 
her  and  hadn't  dared  to  ask  before,  when 
really  he  was  embarrassed  to  death. 

So  Miss  Peck  sat  up  on  the  platform  and 
the  advanced  girls  drew  her,  and  it  really 
did  seem  as  if  they  did  better  than  usual. 
They  were  quite  excited  at  having  a  teacher, 
you  see,  and  there  were  one  or  two  draw- 
ings that  looked  quite  a  little  like  her.  Mr. 
Angell  noticed  this,  of  course,  and  when  the 
hour  was  up,  he  made  a  funny  little  bow 
and  said  to  the  class: 

"  I  feel  that  we  will  all  agree,  young  la- 
dies, that  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Peck  for  a  very  successful  morning.  I 
have  never  known  the  drawing  from  the 
figure  so  successful,  and  I  feel  sure  it  is 
owing  to  the  inspiration  of  the  model — if  I 
may  say  so." 

Then  we  all  clapped  our  hands,  and  Miss 
Peck  blushed,  and  Mr.  Angell  blushed,  and 
it  was  quite  exciting.  But  of  course  the 
real  reason  was  that  Miss  Peck  didn't  look 
like  anybody  in  special :  I  mean  she  looked 
a  little  like  everybody,  and  if  you  made  her 
chin  go  back  a  little  and  drew  enough  hair, 
it  looked  like  her — it  couldn't  help  it. 
You'd  think  anybody  would  see  that, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

There  was  one  drawing  that  was  spe- 
cially good — Elizabeth  Van  Horn's — and 
Mr.  Angell  worked  a  good  deal  on  it  and 


touched  it  up  here  and  there  and  compli- 
mented her  about  it  and  made  a  kind  of 
cloudy  background  for  it,  and  advised  her  to 
keep  it  and  send  it  home  to  her  family  to 
show  how  well  she  was  doing. 

Well,  of  course  he  didn't  know,  but  that 
was  about  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  E.  Van  Horn  would  do.  He — Mr. 
Angell — is  the  perfect  image  of  her  Cousin 
Bates,  that  she  simply  hates  and  despises, 
but  he  will  have  a  lot  of  money  and  her 
family  think  that  maybe  they  will  be  en- 
gaged :  which  will  never  be,  if  she  has  to  go 
into  a  convent.  He  is  invited  to  her  home 
for  the  vacations,  and  she  dreads  them. 
So  of  course  she'd  never  do  anything  Mr. 
Angell  said — it  would  be  like  pleasing  Bates 
Van  Horn.  She  hates  to  have  him  com- 
pliment her,  and  she  threw  the  picture 
straight  into  the  waste-basket  and  made 
a  face  at  Mr.  Angell  behind  his  back.  But 
Connie  took  it  out,  to  keep  it,  she  thought 
the  background  was  so  sweet.  And  then 
Ben  said, 

"Why  don't  you  send  it  to  Miss  Peck 
and  make  her  think  Mr.  Angell  sent  it  to 
her?" 

Of  course  we  saw  in  a  moment  what  a 
good  idea  that  was,  and  Connie  wrote  in  the 
corner  "  W.  P.  A."  the  way  he  signs  it  in  his 
sketches,  and  rolled  it  up  and  laid  it  on  her 
schoolroom  desk.  We  never  saw  it  again  in 
this  life,  so  I  am  sure  she  got  it.  In  fact, 
we  are  sure  for  another  reason — namely, 
that  she  said  so.     But  not  just  then. 

Now  it  was  time  to  do  something  to  Mr. 
Angell,  for  it  was  no  use  having  Miss  Peck 
in  love  with  him  unless  he  loved  her  back. 
And  we  couldn't  send  him  a  picture  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  she  couldn't  draw, 
and  in  the  second  place  he's  so  polite  he'd 
thank  her  for  it,  and  that  would  explain. 
Ben  said  she  wouldn't  thank  him,  because 
she'd  think  he'd  rather  she  wouldn't;  and 
that  must  have  been  the  way,  because  she 
never  did.  But  we  had  to  do  something. 
Ben  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  and  I  don't 
know  whether  we  would  ever  have  got  any 
further  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  for — who  do 
you  think  ?  The  Pie  herself  1  Mr.  Angell 
had  left  his  umbrella,  and  came  back  for  it 
next  day,  and  as  he  was  walking  down  the 
main  walk  the  Pie  walked  along  with  him 
and  Connie  and  Ben  were  hanging  around 
keeping  him  in  sight,  hoping  something 
would  turn  up. 
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"What  fine  spring  days  we  are  having," 
says  the  Pie,  and  Mr.  Angell  said  yes,  we 
were.  "  I  wonder  that  you  don't  take  your 
class  out  of  doors  on  some  little  sketching 
tour  some  day,"  says  the  Pie,  just  as  if  he 
was  about  six  years  old  and  she  was  his 
aunt.  "I  am  sure  you  would  benefit  in 
more  ways  than  one;"  and  she  went  talk- 
ing along  the  way  she  does,  about  ten  min- 
utes, without  saying  anything  you'd  want 
to  hear. 

"Why,  thank  you,  that  would  be  very 
pleasant,  Miss  Appleby,  if  there  would  be 
no  objection,  I'm  sure,"  Mr.  Angell  said. 

"  I  cannot  see  how  Miss  Naldreth  could 
make  the  slightest  objection,"  says  the  Pie; 
"there  would  be  a  teacher,  of  course,  to 
chaperon  them,  and  there  are  so  many 
pretty  bits  about,"  and  then  she  went  into 
the  gymnasium  and  he  went  on  by  him- 
self. 

Well,  Ben  and  Connie  came  through  the 
hedge  and  said  good  afternoon,  and  sort  of 
walked  along  with  him  and  talked  about 
drawing — Ben  says  you  don't  have  to  talk 
about  their  classes  to  the  teachers,  but  we 
do,  of  course — and  finally  he  asked  them  if 
they  thought  the  young  ladies  would  like  to 
go  out  in  the  country  sketching,  and  they 
said  yes,  indeed,  and  Ben  said: 

"  Would  one  of  the  teachers  go  too  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he ;  " why ? " 

"  Then  Miss  Peck  could! "  Connie  burst 
right  out,  and  it  frightened  her  so  she 
couldn't  say  another  word. 

"Why,  is  she  so  fond  of  the  country?" 
asked  Mr.  Angell. 

"Not  so  fond  of  the  country,  exactly," 
Ben  said  in  an  awful  hurry,  or  else  she 
could  never  have  said  it  at  all,  "  but  of — of 
other  things!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Angell,  looking  very  queerly  at  her. 

Well,  she  had  to  go  on. 

"Of — of — I  mean,  of  you!"  she  said, 
sort  of  gasping.  She  says  it  felt  as  if  she 
had  run  up  a  lot  of  stairs,  and  she  was  as  red 
as  fire.     And  Connie  too. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  Mr.  Angel 
said;  and  his  voice  was  quite  different, 
both  of  them  say — low,  and  very  strict. 

Now  here  is  a  strange  thing.  Ben  was 
frightened  to  death — Ben!  She  says  she 
was  going  to  own  up  and  tell  the  whole 
thing,  and  who  do  you  think  stopped  her  ? 
Why,  Connie.     She  had  a  kind  of  feeling 


what  Ben  was  going  to  do,  and  she  squeezed 
her  hand  hard,  and  said  very  fast, 

"We  —  we  just  thought  you  might  like 
to  know!"  and  began  to  run  away  and 
dragged  Ben  with  her.  And  they  ran  like 
the  wind  to  a  place  of  safety.  Ben  says  she 
would  never  go  through  that  again  if  no- 
body ever  married  anybody  in  the  worJd. 
She  says  if  making  your  own  love  is  any- 
thing like  making  other  people's,  she  will 
never,  never  do  it.  She  says  you  feel  per- 
fectly awful,  and  yet  you  have  to  go  on. 
Her  throat  got  all  dry,  just  like  a  book. 
And  she  and  Connie  both  cried. 

They  only  looked  back  once  and  there 
was  Mr.  Angell,  standing  just  where  they 
left  him,  leaning  on  his  umbrella  and  star- 
ing at  a  tree.  He  looked  strange,  but  part- 
ly pleasant. 

Well,  you'd  think  that  would  have  been 
enough  for  them,  wouldn't  you  ?  And  so 
it  was.  Ben  said  that  she  wouldn't  do  an- 
other thing  about  it  and  that  Connie  could 
pay  for  her  buttons  by  herself,  and  Connie 
thought  that  she'd  find  some  other  way  of 
rewarding  Miss  Peck.  But  alas!  it  was  of 
no  avail.  Would  you  believe  it — they  per- 
sisted in  going  on  falling  in  love,  long  after 
Ben  and  Connie  stopped! 

The  very  next  Thursday  Mr.  Angell  sent 
up  to  know  if  he  might  take  the  class  out 
of  doors,  and  Miss  Naldreth  said  yes,  and 
looked  it  up  on  the  schedule  and  found  out 
that  Miss  Peck  wasn't  busy,  and  sent  Con- 
nie to  ask  her  to  please  chaperon  them! 
Wasn't  that  disgusting  ? 

So  Connie  had  to,  and  Miss  Peck  nearly 
broke  her  neck  hurrying  to  change  her 
dress;  and  she  pulled  her  hair  out  over  her 
ears,  too,  and  really  she  looked  quite  pretty. 
And  she  blushed,  and  Mr.  Angell  blushed, 
and  he  had  on  a  new  gray  suit.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  if  Connie  hadn't 
changed  her  mind  about  rewarding  Miss 
Peck  that  way;  but  she  had,  and  so  it  was 
quite  disgusting,  as  I  said.  And  they  talked 
all  the  time  to  each  other,  and  going  through 
the  village  Miss  Peck  never  noticed  the  line, 
and  Pinky  West  and  E.  Van  Horn  stopped 
and  had  an  ice-cream  soda  and  caught  up 
again!     What  do  you  think  of  that ? 

We  went  to  a  kind  of  a  field  with  a  big 
tree  in  it  and  a  brook,  and  lots  of  the  girls 
had  brought  candy  and  things  they  could 
get  into  their  pockets,  and  it  was  a  kind  of 
picnic,  though  not  a  good  one,  as  there  was, 
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of  course,  no  lemonade  nor  sandwiches. 
Still ,  it  was  better  than  nothing.  She  never 
noticed  what  we  were  eating.  I'd  like  to 
have  seen  that  happen  with  the  Pie  along ! 

He  kept  asking  her  different  things  about 
the  best  place  to  stop,  and  what  would  be 
the  prettiest  thing  to  draw,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  didn't  make  any  difference 
anyway,  because  nobody  did  very  well.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  we  weren't  used  to 
drawing  out  doors.  Mr.  Angell  drew  one 
himself,  and  of  course  that  was  very  good. 
There  was  a  church-steeple  'way  off  in  the 
back  and  a  cow  in  the  front,  although  there 
really  was  no  cow.  There  was  a  steeple, 
but  not  in  the  place  he  put  it. 

We  were  late  in  getting  back  and  I  rather 
hoped  Miss  Peck  would  catch  it,  and  that 
might  stop  her  being  in  love;  but  no — Miss 
Naldreth  herself  met  us  in  the  hall,  and 
said  this  open-air  work  was  a  fine  idea  and 
that  she  should  send  them  often  and  she 
was  grateful  to  Miss  Peck  and  Mr.  Angell 
for  giving  us  rosy  cheeks  and  a  fine  appetite ! 
Which  we  didn't  have,  as  it  was  cold-meat 
day,  and  we'd  had  so  much  stuff  in  the  field, 
anyway.  But  they  blushed  and  Ben  saw 
Mr.  Angell  give  Miss  Peck  the  picture  he'd 
drawn,  just  before  she  went  upstairs. 

Well,  it  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
finally  he  invited  her  to  a  concert  in  the 
village,  and  then  everybody  talked  about  it. 
She  curled  her  hair  every  day,  and  once 
when  one  of  the  other  teachers  was  walking 
the  older  girls  out  they  met  them  taking  a 
walk,  and  the  girls  all  giggled  and  they  both 
blushed  like  anything.  She  had  on  her 
striped  silk  and  a  new  lace  collar — a  grand 
one,  Pinky  said. 

And  Connie  was  the  maddest  thing  you 
ever  saw.  She  seemed  to  take  a  kind  of 
spite  at  them,  and  you'd  think  to  hear  her 
talk  that  they  did  it  just  to  hurt  her  feelings. 
She  kept  a  watch  on  everything  Miss  Peck 
did,  and  then  told  us  about  it,  and  scolded 
away  like  anything.  She  got  a  headache  the 
day  we  went  out  sketching,  from  sitting  in  the 
sun,  and  she  said  that  if  she  had  brain  fever 
and  died  it  would  lie  at  Miss  Peck's  door. 

Ben  wanted  to  hear  him  propose,  because 
she  never  had  heard  anybody,  and  I'm  sure 
I  wish  she  had  had  my  chance,  for  it  was 
the  stupidest  thing  in  the  world.  If  any- 
body proposed  to  me  that  way,  I  shouldn't 
count  it,  because  he  didn't  do  one  thing 
properly.     That  is,   I  shouldn't   count  it 


very  much — nor  Connie  either.  Of  course 
if  he  had  done  it  in  any  proper  place — 
a  conservatory,  or  at  a  ball,  or  in  the  woods, 
like  so  many  people,  we  should  never  have 
known  about  it,  most  probably.  But  he 
didn't.  I  shouldn't  suppose  he  ever  read 
a  novel  in  his  life,  from  he  way  he  acted. 

I  was  in  a  private  place  in  the  cellar  of 
the  gym,  reading  a  book  Pinky  West  lent 
me.  She  did  it  to  pay  me  for  letting  her 
use  my  room  for  something  and  keeping 
still  about  it.  This  place  is  behind  the 
storm  doors  that  are  piled  up  there  and 
some  ladders  and  stands  for  flower-pots.  I 
have  cleaned  it  out  and  it  is  like  a  very  little 
room  with  walls  about  up  to  your  shoulders. 
I  found  an  old  rug  and  put  it  down,  and  I 
usually  have  some  apples  and  a  book  there, 
and  it  is  very  snug  and  pleasant,  being  near 
the  furnace  in  the  winter,  and  damp  and 
cool  in  the  summer.  In  the  book  that  I 
was  reading — "  Captive  Queenie"  is  the 
name  of  it — I  was  just  at  the  proposal  part, 
and  I  copied  a  little  of  it  afterward,  just  to 
show  you  the  difference  between  a  real 
love-making  and  what  Mr.  Angell  did. 

"  Only  the  throbbing  of  the  distant  violins 
and  the  musical  drip  of  a  fountain  over  the 
costly  ferns  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere.  Evesham  glanced  down 
at  the  great  tear-filled  violet  eyes,  the  tangled 
mesh  of  sunny  hair  and  the  quivering  rose- 
leaf  chin  pressed  to  his  breast,  and  strong  man 
as  he  was,  trembled  with  passion  and  despair. 

" '  A  h,  Queenie,''  he  cried  hoarsely,  'beauti- 
ful little  Queenie,  how  have  you  bewitched 
me  ?  Sweetheart,  my  own  little  sweetheart, 
will  you  leave  all  and  come  with  me  ?  Bound 
as  I  am  by  every  tie  of  honor  to  another,  I 
would  break  those  bonds  like  straws  at  one 
touch  of  your  dimpled  finger!  I  have  little 
to  offer  but  a  name  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  as  many  generations 
of  noble  service  as  years  have  passed  over 
your  golden  head;  but  that  and  my  two  hands 
must  ever  be  yours,  as  my  heart  has  been 
since  that  day  I  first  saw  you  in  the  orch- 
ard— a  blossom  among  the  fruit /'" 

Well,  of  course  that  made  it  worse,  when 
Mr.  Angell  began. 

The  first  thing  I  heard  was  Miss  Peck's 
voice  saying, 

"This  is  very  welcome  after  the  glare," 
and  then  Mr.  Angell  said: 

"Yes,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  dis- 
turbed here.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 


Mr    Angell  worked  a  good  deal  on  it.  —  Page  22. 


So  she  sat  on  an  old  flower-pot  and  he 
stood  up  in  front  of  her.  He  had  his  hat 
stuffed  under  his  arm  and  his  hair  looked 
more  like  a  chicken  than  ever — it  stood  up 
all  around  his  head. 

"You  must  know  what  I'm  going  to 
say,"  that's  the  way  he  began.  Then  he 
waited  awhile  and  then  he  stuck  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  teetered  back  and 
forth.  Of  course  he  didn't  know  it,  but  he 
did.  And  then  he  proposed.  You  may 
not  believe  it,  but  this  is  exactly  what  he 
said  to  her.     I  shouldn't  believe  it  myself. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  very  hard  tolive  with," 
he  said,  "my  sister  says  not,  and  she's  a 
very  nice  girl — Ethel,  you  know.  I  think 
you'd  like  each  other.  The  house  is  my 
own.  I — I  hope  you  will — would  you? 
That  is,  I  mean,  do  you  think  you  could  ?" 

That  was  all.  And  his  hands  in  his 
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pockets  all  the  time,  Of  course  I  don't 
think  it's  necessary  to  kneel  down  every 
time,  though  Connie  does;  but  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  doing  it  like  that — never. 
She  wasn't  looking  at  him  at  all,  so  perhaps 
it  wasn't  quite  so  bad. 

And  what  do  you  think  she  answered  ? 

"  I'm  sure  you  would  be  very  nice  to  live 
with,"  she  said,  "  and  I'd  love  to  meet  your 
sister!" 

Well,  if  you  call  that  making  love,  all 
right ;  but  I  don't,  that's  all.  I  was  ashamed 
of  both  of  them. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  by  her, 
all  curled  up  with  his  legs  under  him,  and 
they  sort  of  whispered,  so  I  couldn't  hear 
very  well,  but  it  was  nothing  in  particular. 
They  might  just  as  well  have  talked  out 
loud.  He  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  patted 
it,  and  of  course  that  was  something. 
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Finally  he  asked  her  something  I 
couldn't  quite  hear,  and  she  said: 

"It  was  when  you  sent  me  the  picture." 

"Not  till  then?"  said  he,  and  she  said, 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  second  one;  I 
mean  the  first  one — of  me." 

"The  first  one?  Of  you?"  he  said. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"When  I  posed,"  says  Miss  Peck.  "Didn't 
you  send  it?     You  signed  it." 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  you 
mean,"  said  he,  staring  at  her.  "I  never 
sent  you  a  picture  in  my  life,  Katharine." 

She  sat  up  straight  and  I  felt  very  queer. 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  draw  it,  either?" 
she  asked  him,  in  a  stiff  kind  of  way. 

"  I  certainly  didn't,"  he  said,  just  as  stiff. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him,  and  I 
never  thought  Miss  Peck  could  look  so 
strict  and  dignified. 

"  Possibly  you  do  not  recall  your  partic- 
ular request  that  I  should  pose  for  you 
on  that  occasion?"  she  said.  (Her  very 
words.) 

"  I  certainly  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Angell,  as 
red  as  a  beet,  "for  I  never  made  any  such 
request.     I  don't  understand  you." 

"There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
misunderstanding,"  she  said,  and  turned 
her  back  on  him  and  started  off. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Angell." 

He  jumped  up  and  ran  after  her. 

"Don't  go,  Katharine,  don't  go!"  he 
said.  "It's  some  mistake;  somebody  has 
played  a  very  silly  trick  on  us,  but  I — we 
— it's  just  the  same,  isn't  it?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  told  him.  "  Do  you 
think  I  can  endure  such  a  disgraceful  thing 
as  this?  I  am  going  to  have  this  matter 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  then  I  shall  leave  the 
school  immediately." 

Well,  I  was  awfully  scared.  Of  course 
we  didn't  suppose  they'd  get  talking  this 
way.  I  wished  Ben  had  been  there,  but 
she  wasn't.  So  I  had  to  think  what  to  do 
myself.  I  jumped  out  of  the  little  place 
and  caught  hold  of  Miss  Peck's  skirt  and 
said  very  fast. 

"  You  needn't  have  it  sifted  because  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  it  and  we  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  It  was  Elizabeth  Van  Horn's  pict- 
ure. And  it  was  Connie's  idea,  to  pay  you 
for  the  button  you  sewed  on." 

Mr.  Angell  grabbed  hold  of  my  arm. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  do  you 
know7  about  this?"  he  said. 


"  Did  Miss  Van  Horn  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  send  me  that  picture  ?  "  said  Miss 
Peck. 

"No  indeed,  she  didn't,"  I  told  her. 
"  She  threw  it  away  and  Connie  picked  it 
up  and " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Angell,  "is 
Connie  a  little  girl  with  a  long  braid  and 
blue  eyes?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I. 

"Ah,"  said  he.  And  he  thought  a  min- 
ute and  looked  at  me  very  quick  and  then 
away. 

"Now  listen,"  he  said,  "and  answer  me 
carefully.  Why  did  Miss  Connie  save  the 
picture?" 

"She  thought  it  was  too  nice  to  throw 
away,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  begin  to  see.  And 
she  thought  Miss  Peck  would  like  to  have 
it,  because  I  had  said  it  was  such  a  good 
piece  of  wrork  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  And  you  thought  Miss  Peck  would  have 
more  respect  for  it  if  she  thought  I  had 
drawn  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said  again. 

"So  you  signed  my  name?" 

"Initials,"  I  said— "W.  P.  A.  It  was 
forging,  of  course.  But  you  did  the  back- 
ground and  the  pompadour." 

"That  is  true,"  said  he,  "I  went  over  it 
very  carefully." 

"  This  is  no  explanation  whatever,"  Miss 
Peck  said.     "  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  go." 

"  Katharine,  I  beg  you  to  stay,"  said  Mr. 
Angell.  "I  have  not  finished.  Please  sit 
down." 

Really,  it  seems  foolish,  but  anybody 
would  have  minded  him.  He  looked  tall, 
somehow,  and  different.  He  stood  up  just 
as  straight,  and  you  didn't  mind  about  his 
hair  a  bit.  I  thought  he  was  more  impor- 
tant than  Captain  Millard. 

Ben  says  it  is  because  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  Captain  Millard  is  not,  though  very 
grand. 

So  she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry. 

"  What  did  you  say  about  paying  for  a 
button?"   he  asked  me. 

"  Miss  Peck  sewed  on  a  button  for  Con- 
nie, and  she  wanted  to  pay  her  back,"  I 
said. 

"  Oh!  bygivingher  that  picture?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  You  see,  Katharine,"  he  said  to  her, 


He  kept  asking  her  what  would  be  the  prettiest 
thing  to  draw.  —  Page  24. 


"  this  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  Are  you 
satisfied?" 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  she  said ;  "  you  told  me 
yourself  that  you  never  sent  for  me  to  pose, 

and  I  thought — I  thought "  and  then 

she  cried  so  hard  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  He 
got  quite  red. 

"I  swear  I  can't  remember  what  I  did 
say,"  he  sort  of  muttered,  and  he  looked  at 
me. 

"  You  did  ask  for  her,"  I  said,  "  only  you 
didn't  pay  much  attention.  There  wasn't 
anybody  to  pose  and  you  said,  'by  all 
means,'  and " 

"Why,  of  course — I  remember  perfect- 
ly," he  said.  "The  child  is  quite  right, 
Katharine." 

"And  I  suppose  you  don't  remember 
that  you  said '  the  prettiest  face  didn't  make 
the  prettiest  picture — -it  was  what  was  in 
the  face'  ?"  she  said,  right  into  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

He  jumped  and  gave  me  the  strangest 
look.     I  felt  almost  afraid  of  him. 

"I  haven't  forgotten  it  at  all,"  he  said, 
very  calm ;   "  I  did  say  it." 

She  looked  at  him  a  minute  then,  and 
smiled  a  little. 

"  Really  ?  "  she  asked  him,  and  then  she 
began  to  cry  again. 

"  But  why  should  you  think  of  me  ?  "  she 
said.  "  I  thought  you  did  all  those  things, 
but  what  did  vou  think  /  did  ?     What  made 


you- 


And  then  she  cried  so  hard  she 


couldn't  talk  plain. 

"You  wait  here,"  he  told  me.     Then  he 
went  over  and  kneeled  down  by  her  and 


took  hold  of  her  hand.  (You  see  he  did 
know  something.)  I  felt  so  bad  by  that 
time  I  wished  I'd  never  been  born.  It  was 
dreadful  and  solemn  and  all  mixed  up. 

"Katharine,"  he  said  to  her,  and  I'll 
never  forget  a  word  of  what  he  said  if  I  live 
to  be  thirty  or  forty,  "  I  don't  want  to  begin 
our  life  together  by  lying  to  you.  Suppose 
that  we  do  owe  our  happiness  to  the  mis- 
takes and  stupidities  of  some  ignorant  chil- 
dren, is  it  any  the  less  happiness  ?  Are  you 
very  wise  to  scorn  it  for  that  reason  ?  What 
difference  does  it  make  how  I  came  to  think 
you  the  sweetest  woman  I  know,  so  that  I 
do  think  so?  And  you  know  I  do.  Do 
you  wish  me  to  believe  that  your  love  was 
not  real?" 

"No,"  she  said,  sort  of  gulping;  and  so 
did  I. 

"  Then  do  you  wish  me  to  leave  you,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  love  each  other?" 
he  said,  very  low  down,  but  very  plain. 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!"  she  said,  and  she 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  I  began 
to  cry  too — I  couldn't  help  it. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  came 
over  by  them.     I  just  loved  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
both  to  promise  me  something.  I  want  you, 
Katharine,  to  make  me  a  present  of  this 
promise  to  show  your  trust  in  me.  Will 
you  promise  never  to  mention  this  matter 
to  me  or  to  anyone  again  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  pursue  it  further,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  slightest  degree?" 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  she  said.  "Don't  ask 
me!" 
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"  You  must,"  said  he,  and  shut  his  mouth 
tight,  "  and  you  will,  if  you  care  enough  for 
me." 

"Then  I  will,"  she  said,  very  soft.  "I 
promise  you,  Walter." 

"And  I  promise  the  same  to  you,"  he 
said,  "and  do  you,  my  dear  child,  promise 
the  same?" 

It  was  like  the  catechism.  Connie  would 
have  liked  it. 

"  Yes,  but  can't  I  tell  Connie?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "you  may  explain  to 
Miss  Connie  that  I  have  been  at  work  for 
some  time  on  a  portrait — better,  I  hope,  than 
the  one  she  presented.  You  are  both  old 
enough  to  know  that  you  did  very  wrong  in 
that  matter,  and  that  you  might  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  People  have  gone 
to  prison  for  signing  other  people's  initials. 
(Which  is  quite  true.)  In  this  case,  if  I  had 
drawn  the  picture  I  should  have  given  it  to 
Miss  Peck,  so  you  were  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way;  but  you  might  have  made  great  trouble. 
Did  anyone  else  know  about  the  picture?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "Benigna  Hewitt." 

"  Has  she  black  eyes  and  straight  brown 
hair?"   he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Ah,  yes.  Well,  explain  it  to  her,  too, 
and  I  think  that's  all,"  he  said.  "  You  un- 
derstand that  Miss  Peck  could  easily  have 
you  expelled  from  the  school  if  she  chose, 
but  she  does  not  choose.  I  only  tell  you 
this  to  make  you  understand  the  situation. 
Do  you  think  you  do?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  and  got  out.  I  tell  you, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  the  same  after- 
noon outside,  so  much  had  happened. 

Connie  was  scared  to  death,  and  Ben 
was,  too — more  than  she  pretended.  For 
of  course  it  was  forging  Ben  said  it 
would  evermore  be  a  lesson  to  us,  and  so  it 
will. 

The  teachers  gave  her  a  mahogany  desk 
and  the  girls  in  her  classes  a  chafing-dish. 
And  now  I  suppose  she  is  sewing  on  all  his 
buttons. 

But  Connie  never  dared  to  put  it  on  her 
page  of  good  deeds. 


Behind  some  ladders  and  stands  fur  flower-pots. — Page  24 
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THE  BLAREROF 
GLAD  TIDINGS 

By  GUV  WE.TMORE    CARRYL 


"  Unto    you    that   fear    My   name    shall    the    Sun   of 
Righteousness  arise   with   healing   in   his   wings." 


Eastward  of  that  awed  island  in  mid-sea 
That  of  all  earth  first  sees  the  sunrise  horn, 
The  slow,  sweet  smile  of  the  awakening  morn 

Spreads  on  the  heaven's  remote  gray  mystery. 

Immovable  the  stately  palms  out-lean 

To  watch  her  fingers  grope  toward  the  West, 
Her  jewelled  feet  stepping  from  crest  to  crest 

Of  the  wind-winnowed  wilderness  of  green! 

Only  the  breakers,  with  low-whispering  lips, 
Stir  the  expectant  silence  of  the  world. 
Briefly  the  standards  of  the  clouds,  unfurled 

By  the  roused  winds,  blaze  red  where  ocean  dips: 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  on  the  thin,  far  air 

A  myriad  sword-blades  of  white  light,  as  one, 
Flash  forth  in  loyal  greeting,  and  the  Sun 

Steps  to  the  sheer  horizon's  final  stair! 

Glory  recalling  greater  Glory's  rise! 

O  mute  majestic  monarch  of  this  day 

Than  all  days  holier,  on  thy  circling  way 
What  tears  shall  not  be  wiped  from  mortal  eyes! 
What  unimagined  kindness  not  be  done 

By  man  to  man  beneath  the  illumined  arch! 

What  benedictions  shall  not  mark  thy  march 
Around  a  world  redeemed,  O  Christmas  Sun' 

Haloed  with  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth, 

Bearing  His  peace  and  pardon  in  her  hands, 
Across  the  thresholds  of  successive  lands 

Morn  feels  her  way  around  the  darkened  earth: 

And,  as  her  splendors  gradually  span 
Reiterated  orients  with  rose, 
Where'er  night's  curtains  at  her  touch  unclose 

God  lays  His  lips  against  the  lips  of  man ! 
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From  ship  to  ship,  across  the  ocean's  breast, 
The  breath  of  this  memorial  morning  blows, 
The  gladdening  gospel,  still  unwearied,  goes 

On  to  the  princely  peoples  of  the  West: 

And  the  republics  turn  their  clear  young  eyes, 
With  reverence  aglow,  toward  a  morn 
That  sees  at  each  new  step  new  homage  born, 

And  ever  hears  new  anthems  skyward  rise. 

O  Christmas  Sun!  W7hat  holy  task  is  thine' 
To  fold  a  world  in  the  embrace  of  God! 
To  spread,  where'er  thy  golden  feet  have  trod, 

The  benediction  of  His  grace  divine: 

To  hold  the  promise  of  His  final  plan 
Blazing  before  the  eyes  of  human-kind, 
And,  at  thy  setting,  leave  His  love  enshrined 

Anew  in  the  reminded  heart  of  man! 


Blind  we  have  been,  and  blind  must  ever  be, 
No  more  foreseeing  His  eternal  good 
Than  that  remote,  mid-ocean  island  could 
Guess  noon  from  dawn's  faint  flush  across  the  sea: 
And  yet  our  Christmas  suns  successive  smile! 
Some  day,  mayhap,  the  workings  of  His  hand 
The  wisest  may  begin  to  understand- 
O  patient  God,  be  patient  yet  awhile! 


THE     HOUSE    OF    MIRTH 


BY    EDITH    WHARTON 


Illustration  (frontispiece)  by  A.   B.   Wenzell 


BOOK    I 


ELDEN  paused  in  surprise. 
In  the  afternoon  rush  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station  his 
eyes  had  been  refreshed  by 
the  sight  of  Miss  Lily  Bart. 
It  was  a  Monday  in  early 
September,  and  he  was  returning  to  his  work 
from  a  hurried  dip  into  the  country ;  but  what 
was  Miss  Bart  doing  in  town  at  that  season  ? 
If  she  had  appeared  to  be  catching  a  train, 
he  might  have  inferred  that  he  had  come 
on  her  in  the  act  of  transition  between  one 
and  another  of  the  country-houses  which 
disputed  her  presence  after  the  close  of 
the  Newport  season ;  but  her  desultory  air 
perplexed  him.  She  stood  apart  from  the 
crowd,  letting  it  drift  by  her  to  the  plat- 
form or  the  street,  and  wearing  an  air  of  ir- 
resolution which  might,  as  he  surmised,  be 
the  mask  of  a  very  definite  purpose.  It 
struck  him  at  once  that  she  was  waiting  for 
some  one,  but  he  hardly  knew  why  the  idea 
arrested  him.  There  was  nothing  new 
about  Lily  Bart,  yet  he  could  never  see  her 
without  a  faint  movement  of  interest:  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  that  she  always  roused 
speculation,  that  her  simplest  acts  seemed 
the  result  of  far-reaching  intentions. 

An  impulse  of  curiosity  made  him  turn 
out  of  his  direct  line  to  the  door,  and  stroll 
past  her.  He  knew  that  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen  she  would  contrive  to  elude  him ; 
and  it  amused  him  to  think  of  putting  her 
skill  to  the  test. 

"Mr.  Selden— what  good  luck!" 
She  came  forward  smiling,  eager  almost, 
in  her  resolve  to  intercept  him.  One  or 
two  persons,  in  brushing  past  them,  lin- 
gered to  look;  for  Miss  Bart  was  a  figure  to 
arrest  even  the  suburban  traveller  rushing 
to  his  last  train. 

Selden  had  never  seen  her  more  radiant. 
Her  vivid  head,  relieved  against  the  dull 
tints  of  the  crowd,  made  her  more  con- 
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spicuous  than  in  a  ball-room,  and  under 
her  dark  hat  and  veil  she  regained  the  girl- 
ish smoothness,  the  purity  of  tint,  that  she 
was  beginning  to  lose  after  eleven  years  of 
late  hours  and  indefatigable  dancing.  Was 
it  really  eleven  years,  Selden  found  himself 
wondering,  and  had  she  indeed  reached  the 
nine-and-twentieth  birthday  with  which 
her  rivals  credited  her  ? 

"What  luck!"  she  repeated.  "How 
nice  of  you  to  come  to  my  rescue!" 

He  responded  joyfully  that  to  do  so  was 
his  mission  in  life,  and  asked  what  form  the 
rescue  was  to  take. 

"Oh,  almost  any — even  to  sitting  on  a 
bench  and  talking  to  me.  One  sits  out  a 
cotillion — why  not  sit  out  a  train  ?  It  isn't 
a  bit  hotter  here  than  in  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
burgh's  conservatory — and  some  of  the 
women  are  not  a  bit  uglier." 

She  broke  off,  laughing,  to  explain  that 
she  had  come  up  to  town  from  Tuxedo,  on 
her  way  to  the  Gus  Trenors'  at  Bellomont, 
and  had  missed  the  three-fifteen  train  to 
Rhinebeck. 

"And  there  isn't  another  till  half -past 
five."  She  consulted  the  little  jewelled  watch 
among  her  laces.  "  Just  two  hours  to  wait. 
And  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
My  maid  came  up  this  morning  to  do  some 
shopping  for  me,  and  was  to  go  on  to  Bello- 
mont at  one  o'clock,  and  my  aunt's  house 
is  closed,  and  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  town." 
She  glanced  plaintively  about  the  station. 
"  It  is  hotter  than  Mrs.  Van  Osburgh's,  after 
all.  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  do  take  me 
somewhere  for  a  breath  of  air." 

He  declared  himself  entirely  at  her  dis- 
posal :  the  adventure  struck  him  as  divert- 
ing. As  a  spectator,  he  had  always  en- 
joyed Lily  Bart;  and  his  course  lay  so  far 
out  of  her  orbit  that  it  amused  him  to  be 
drawn  for  a  moment  into  the  sudden  inti- 
macy which  her  proposal  implied. 

"  Shall  we  go  over  to  Sherry's  for  a  cup 
of  tea?" 
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She  smiled  assentingly,  and  then  made  a 
slight  grimace. 

"  So  many  people  come  up  to  town  on  a 
Monday — one  is  sure  to  meet  a  lot  of  bores. 
I'm  as  old  as  the  hills,  of  course,  and  it 
ought  not  to  make  any  difference;  but  if 
Pm  old  enough,  you're  not,"  she  objected 
gaily.  " I'm  dying  for  tea — but  isn't  there 
a  quieter  place  ?  " 

He  answered  her  smile,  which  rested  on 
him  vividly.  Her  discretions  interested 
him  almost  as  much  as  her  imprudences: 
he  was  so  sure  that  both  were  part  of  the 
same  carefully-elaborated  plan.  In  judg- 
ing Miss  Bart,  he  had  always  made  use  of 
the  "argument  from  design." 

"  The  resources  of  New  York  are  rather 
meagre,"  he  said;  "but  I'll  find  a  hansom 
first,  and  then  we'll  invent  something." 

He  led  her  through  the  throng  of  return- 
ing holiday-makers,  past  sallow-faced  girls 
in  preposterous  hats,  and  flat-chested  women 
struggling  with  paper  bundles  and  palm-leaf 
fans.  Was  it  possible  that  she  belonged  to 
the  same  race  ?  The  dinginess,  the  crudity 
of  this  average  section  of  womanhood  made 
him  feel  how  highly  specialized  she  was. 

A  rapid  shower  had  cooled  the  air,  and 
clouds  still  hung  refreshingly  over  the  moist 
street. 

"How  delicious!  Let  us  walk  a  little," 
she  said  as  they  emerged  from  the  station. 

They  turned  into  Madison  Avenue  and 
began  to  stroll  northward.  As  she  moved 
beside  him,  with  her  long  light  step,  Selden 
was  conscious  of  taking  a  luxurious  pleas- 
ure in  her  nearness:  in  the  modelling  of 
her  little  ear,  the  crisp  upward  wave  of  her 
hair — was  it  ever  so  slightly  brightened  by 
art  ? — and  the  thick  planting  of  her  straight 
black  lashes.  Everything  about  her  was  at 
once  vigorous  and  exquisite,  at  once  strong 
and  fine.  He  had  a  confused  sense  that 
she  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  to  make, 
that  a  great  many  dull  and  ugly  people 
must,  in  some  mysterious  way,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  produce  her.  He  was  aware 
that  the  qualities  distinguishing  her  from 
the  herd  of  her  sex  were  chiefly  external: 
as  though  a  fine  glaze  of  beauty  and  fastidi- 
ousness had  been  applied  to  vulgar  clay. 
Yet  the  analogy  left  him  unsatisfied,  for  a 
coarse  texture  will  not  take  a  high  finish; 
and  was  it  not  possible  that  the  material 
was  fine,  but  that  circumstance  had  fash- 
ioned it  into  a  futile  shape? 


As  he  reached  this  point  in  his  specula- 
tions the  sun  came  out,  and  her  lifted  para- 
sol cut  off  his  enjoyment.  A  moment  or 
two  later  she  paused  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  hot  and  thirsty — and 
what  a  hideous  place  New  York  is!"  She 
looked  despairingly  up  and  down  the 
dreary  thoroughfare.  "  Other  cities  put  on 
their  best  clothes  in  summer,  but  New 
York  seems  to  sit  in  its  shirt-sleeves."  Her 
eyes  wandered  down  one  of  the  side-streets. 
"Some  one  has  had  the  humanity  to  plant 
a  few  trees  over  there.  Let  us  go  into  the 
shade." 

"  I  am  glad  my  street  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval," said  Selden  as  they  turned  the 
corner. 

"  Your  street  ?     Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

She  glanced  with  interest  along  the  new 
brick  and  limestone  house-fronts,  fantas- 
tically varied  in  obedience  to  the  American 
craving  for  novelty,  but  fresh  and  inviting 
with  their  awnings  and  flower-boxes. 

"Ah,  yes — to  be  sure:  The  Benedick. 
What  a  nice-looking  building !  I  don't  think 
I've  ever  seen  it  before."  She  looked  across 
at  the  flat-house  with  its  marble  porch  and 
pseudo-Georgian  facade.  "  Which  are  your 
windows?  Those  with  the  awnings  down?" 

"On  the  top  floor — yes." 

"And  that  nice  little  balcony  is  yours? 
How  cool  it  looks  up  there!" 

He  paused  a  moment.  "  Come  up  and 
see,"  he  suggested.  "  I  can  give  you  a  cup 
of  tea  in  no  time — and  you  won't  meet  any 
bores." 

Her  colour  deepened — she  still  had  the  art 
of  blushing  at  the  right  time — but  she  took 
the  suggestion  as  lightly  as  it  was  made. 

"  Why  not  ?  It's  too  tempting — I'll  take 
the  risk,"  she  declared. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  dangerous,"  he  said  in  the 
same  key.  In  truth,  he  had  never  liked 
her  as  well  as  at  that  moment.  He  knew 
she  had  accepted  without  afterthought :  he 
could  never  be  a  factor  in  her  calculations, 
and  there  was  a  surprise,  a  refreshment  al- 
most, in  the  spontaneity  of  her  consent. 

On  the  threshold  he  paused  a  moment, 
feeling  for  his  latch-key. 

"There's  no  one  here;  but  I  have  a  servant 
who  is  supposed  to  come  in  the  mornings, 
and  it's  just  possible  he  may  have  put  out 
the  tea-things  and  provided  some  cake." 

He  ushered  her  into  a  slip  of  a  hall  hung 
with  old  prints.     She  noticed  the  letters 
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and  notes  heaped  on  the  table  among  his 
gloves  and  sticks ;  then  she  found  herself  in 
a  small  library,  dark  but  cheerful,  with  its 
walls  of  books,  a  pleasantly  faded  Turkey 
rug,  a  littered  desk,  and,  as  he  had  foretold, 
a  tea-tray  on  a  low  table  near  the  window. 
A  breeze  had  sprung  up,  swaying  inward 
the  muslin  curtains,  and  bringing  a  fresh 
scent  of  mignonette  and  petunias  from  the 
flower-box  on  the  balcony. 

Lily  sank  with  a  sigh  into  one  of  the 
shabby  leather  chairs. 

"How  delicious  to  have  a  place  like  this 
all  to  one's  self!  What  a  miserable  thing  it 
is  to  be  a  woman."  She  leaned  back  in  a 
luxury  of  discontent. 

Selden  was  rummaging  in  a  cupboard 
for  the  cake. 

"Even  women,"  he  said,  "have  been 
known  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  flat." 

"  Oh,  governesses — or  widows.  But  not 
girls — not  poor,  miserable,  marriageable 
girls!" 

"  I  even  know  a  girl  who  lives  in  a  flat." 

She  sat  up  in  surprise.     "You  do?" 

"I  do,"  he  assured  her,  emerging  from 
the  cupboard  with  the  sought-for  cake. 

"  Oh,  I  know — you  mean  Gerty  Farish." 
She  smiled  a  little  unkindly.  "But  I  said 
marriageable — and  besides,  she  has  a  horrid 
little  place,  and  no  maid,  and  such  queer 
things  to  eat.  Her  cook  does  the  washing 
and  the  food  tastes  of  soap.  I  should  hate 
that,  you  know." 

"You  shouldn't  dine  with  her  on  wash- 
days," said  Selden,  cutting  the  cake. 

They  both  laughed,  and  he  knelt  by  the 
table  to  light  the  lamp  under  the  kettle, 
while  she  measured  out  the  tea  into  a  little 
tea-pot  of  green  glaze.  As  he  watched  her 
hand,  polished  as  a  bit  of  old  ivory,  with  its 
slender  pink  nails,  and  the  sapphire  brace- 
let slipping  over  her  wrist,  he  was  struck 
with  the  irony  of  suggesting  to  her  such  a 
life  as  his  cousin  Gertrude  Farish  had 
chosen.  She  was  so  evidently  the  victim 
of  the  civilization  which  had  produced  her, 
that  the  links  of  her  bracelet  seemed  like 
manacles  chaining  her  to  her  fate. 

She  seemed  to  read  his  thought.  "It 
was  horrid  of  me  to  say  that  of  Gerty,"  she 
said  with  charming  compunction.  "I  for- 
got she  was  your  cousin.  But  we're  so 
different,  you  know:  she  likes  being  good, 
and  I  like  being  happy.  And  besides,  she 
is  free  and  I  am  not.     If  I  were,  I  daresay  I 


could  manage  to  be  happy  even  in  her  flat. 
It  must  be  pure  bliss  to  arrange  the  furni- 
ture just  as  one  likes,  and  give  all  the  hor- 
rors to  the  ash-man.  If  I  could  only  do 
over  my  aunt's  drawing-room  I  know  I 
should  be  a  better  woman." 

"Is  it  so  very  bad?"  he  asked  sympa- 
thetically. 

She  smiled  at  him  across  the  tea-pot 
which  she  was  holding  up  to  be  filled. 

"That  shows  how  seldom  you  come 
there.     Why  don't  you  come  oftener?" 

"  When  I  do  come,  it's  not  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Peniston's  furniture." 

"Nonsense,"  she  said.  "You  don't 
come  at  all — and  yet  we  get  on  so  well  when 
we  meet." 

"Perhaps  that's  the  reason,"  he  an- 
swered promptly.  "I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
any  cream,  you  know — shall  you  mind  a 
slice  of  lemon  instead?" 

"I  shall  like  it  better."  She  waited 
while  he  cut  the  lemon  and  dropped  a  thin 
disk  into  her  cup.  "  But  that  is  not  the 
reason,"  she  insisted. 

"The  reason  for  what?" 

"For  your  never  coming."  She  leaned 
forward  with  a  shade  of  perplexity  in  her 
charming  eyes.  "  I  wish  I  knew — I  wish  I 
could  make  you  out.  Of  course  I  know 
there  are  men  who  don't  like  me — one  can 
tell  that  at  a  glance.  And  there  are  others 
who  are  afraid  of  me :  they  think  I  want  to 
marry  them."  She  smiled  up  at  him 
frankly.  "But  I  don't  think  you  dislike 
me — and  you  can't  possibly  think  I  want  to 
marry  you." 

"No — I  absolve  you  of  that,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling  back. 

"Well,  then- ?" 

He  had  carried  his  cup  to  the  fireplace, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
piece  and  looking  down  on  her  with  an  air 
of  indolent  amusement.  The  provocation 
in  her  eyes  increased  his  amusement — he 
had  not  supposed  she  would  waste  her 
powder  on  such  small  game;  but  perhaps 
she  was  only  keeping  her  hand  in ;  or  per- 
haps a  girl  of  her  type  had  no  conversation 
but  of  the  personal  kind.  At  any  rate,  she 
was  amazingly  pretty,  and  he  had  asked 
her  to  tea  and  must  live  up  to  his  obliga- 
tions. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  with  a  plunge, 
"perhaps  that's  the  reason." 

"What?" 
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"  The  fact  that  you  don't  want  to  marry 
me.  Perhaps  I  don't  regard  it  as  such  a 
strong  inducement  to  go  and  see  you."  He 
felt  a  slight  shiver  down  his  spine  as  he 
ventured  this,  but  her  laugh  reassured  him. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Selden,  that  wasn't  worthy  of 
you.  It's  stupid  of  you  to  make  love  to  me, 
and  it  isn't  like  you  to  be  stupid."  She 
leaned  back,  sipping  her  tea  with  an  air  so 
enchantingly  judicial  that,  if  they  had  been 
in  her  aunt's  drawing-room,  he  might  al- 
most have  tried  to  disprove  her  deduction. 

"Don't  you  see,"  she  continued,  "that 
there  are  men  enough  to  say  pleasant  things 
to  me,  and  that  what  I  want  is  a  friend  who 
won't  be  afraid  to  say  disagreeable  ones 
when  I  need  them?  Sometimes  I  have 
fancied  you  might  be  that  friend — I  don't 
know  why,  except  that  you  are  neither  a 
prig  nor  a  bounder,  and  that  I  shouldn't 
have  to  pretend  with  you  or  be  on  my 
guard  against  you."  Her  voice  had 
dropped  to  a  note  of  seriousness,  and  she  sat 
gazing  up  at  him  with  the  troubled  gravity 
of  a  child. 

"  You  don't  know  how  much  I  need  such 
a  friend,"  she  said.  "My  aunt  is  full  of 
copy-book  axioms,  but  they  were  all  meant 
to  apply  to  conduct  in  the  early  fifties.  I 
always  feel  that  to  live  up  to  them  would 
include  wearing  book-muslin  with  gigot 
sleeves.  And  the  other  women — my  best 
friends — well,  they  use  me  or  abuse  me; 
but  they  don't  care  a  straw  what  happens 
to  me.  I've  been  about  too  long — people 
are  getting  tired  of  me ;  they  are  beginning 
to  say  I  ought  to  marry." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  Selden  meditated  one  or  two  replies 
calculated  to  add  a  momentary  zest  to  the 
situation;  but  he  rejected  them  in  favour  of 
the  simple  question:  "Well,  why  don't  you?" 

She  coloured  and  laughed.  "Ah,  I  see 
you  are  a  friend  after  all,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  disagreeable  things  I  was  asking  for." 

"  It  wasn't  meant  to  be  disagreeable,"  he 
returned  amicably.  "Isn't  marriage  your 
vocation  ?  Isn't  it  what  you're  all  brought 
up  for?" 

She  sighed.  "  I  suppose  so.  What  else 
is  there?" 

"Exactly.  And  so  why  not  take  the 
plunge  and  have  it  over?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "You 
speak  as  if  I  ought  to  marry  the  first  man 
who  came  along." 


"  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that  you  are  as 
hard  put  to  it  as  that.  But  there  must  be 
some  one  with  the  requisite  qualifications." 

She  shook  her  head  wearily.  "I  threw 
away  one  or  two  good  chances  when  I  first 
came  out — I  suppose  every  girl  does;  and 
you  know  I  am  horribly  poor — and  very 
expensive.  I  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

Selden  had  turned  to  reach  for  a  cigar- 
ette-box on  the  mantelpiece. 

"What's  become  of  Dillworth?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  his  mother  was  frightened — she 
was  afraid  I  should  have  all  the  family 
jewels  reset.  And  she  wanted  me  to  promise 
that  I  wouldn't  do  over  the  drawing-room." 

"  The  very  thing  you  are  marrying  for! " 

"Exactly.  So  she  packed  him  off  to 
India." 

"  Hard  luck — but  you  can  do  better  than 
Dillworth." 

He  offered  the  box,  and  she  took  out  three 
or  four  cigarettes,  putting  one  between  her 
lips  and  slipping  the  others  into  a  little  gold 
case  attached  to  her  long  pearl  chain. 

"Have  I  time?  Just  a  whiff,  then." 
She  leaned  forward,  holding  the  tip  of  her 
cigarette  to  his.  As  she  did  so,  he  noted, 
with  a  purely  impersonal  enjoyment,  how 
evenly  the  black  lashes  were  set  in  her 
smooth  white  lids,  and  how  the  purplish 
shade  beneath  them  melted  into  the  pure 
pallour  of  the  check. 

She  began  to  saunter  about  the  room, 
examining  the  book-shelves  between  the 
puffs  of  her  cigarette-smoke.  Some  of  the 
volumes  had  the  ripe  tints  of  good  tooling 
and  old  morocco,  and  her  eyes  lingered  on 
them  caressingly,  not  with  the  appreciation 
of  the  expert,  put  with  the  pleasure  in 
agreeable  tones  and  textures  that  was  one 
of  her  inmost  susceptibilities.  Suddenly 
her  expression  changed  from  desultory  en- 
joyment to  active  conjecture,  and  she 
turned  to  Selden  with  a  question. 

"You  collect,  don't  you — you  know 
about  first  editions  and  things?" 

"As  much  as  a  man  may  who  has  no 
money  to  spend.  Now  and  then  I  pick  up 
something  in  the  rubbish  heap;  and  I  go 
and  look  on  at  the  big  sales." 

She  had  again  addressed  herself  to  the 
shelves,  but  her  eyes  now  swept  them  in- 
attentively, and  he  saw  that  she  was  pre- 
occupied with  a  new  idea. 
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"  And  Americana — do  you  collect  Ameri- 
cana?" 

Selden  stared  and  laughed. 

"  No,  that's  rather  out  of  my  line.  I'm 
not  really  a  collector,  you  see ;  I  simply  like 
to  have  good  editions  of  the  books  I  am 
fond  of." 

She  made  a  slight  grimace.  "And 
Americana  are  horribly  dull,  I  suppose?" 

"I  should  fancy  so — except  to  the  his- 
torian. But  your  real  collector  values  a 
thing  for  its  rarity.  I  don't  suppose  the 
buyers  of  Americana  sit  up  reading  them 
all  night  —  old  Jefferson  Gryce  certainly 
didn't." 

She  was  listening  with  keen  attention. 
"  And  yet  they  fetch  fabulous  prices,  don't 
they  ?  It  seems  so  odd  to  want  to  pay  a  lot 
for  an  ugly,  badly-printed  book  that  one  is 
never  going  to  read !  And  I  suppose  most 
of  the  owners  of  Americana  are  not  his- 
torians either  ? " 

"No;  very  few  of  the  historians  can  af- 
ford to  buy  them.  They  have  to  use  those 
in  the  public  libraries  or  in  private  collec- 
tions. It  seems  to  be  the  mere  rarity  that 
attracts  the  average  collector." 

He  had  seated  himself  on  an  arm  of  the 
chair  near  which  she  was  standing,  and  she 
continued  to  question  him,  asking  which 
were  the  rarest  volumes,  whether  the  Gryce 
collection  was  really  considered  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  what  was  the  largest  price 
ever  fetched  by  a  single  volume. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  sit  there  looking  up 
at  her,  as  she  lifted  now  one  book  and  then 
another  from  the  shelves,  fluttering  the 
pages  between  her  fingers,  while  her  droop- 
ing profile  was  outlined  against  the  warm 
background  of  old  bindings,  that  he  talked 
on  without  pausing  to  wonder  at  her  sud- 
den interest  in  so  unsuggestive  a  subject. 
But  he  could  never  be  long  with  her  with- 
out trying  to  find  a  reason  for  what  she  was 
doing,  and  as  she  replaced  his  first  edition 
of  La  Bruyere  and  turned  away  from  the 
bookcases,  he  began  to  ask  himself  what 
she  had  been  driving  at.  Her  next  ques- 
tion was  not  of  a  nature  to  enlighten  him. 
She  paused  before  him  with  a  smile  which 
seemed  at  once  designed  to  admit  him  to 
her  familiarity,  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
restrictions  it  imposed. 

"  Don't  you  ever  mind,"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, not  being  rich  enough  to  buy  all 
the  books  you  want?" 


He  followed  her  glance  about  the  room, 
with  its  worn  furniture  and  shabby  wralls. 

"  Don't  I  just  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
saint  on  a  pillar?" 

"And  having  to  work — do  you  mind 
that?" 

"  Oh,  the  work  itself  is  not  so  bad — I'm 
rather  fond  of  the  law." 

"No;  but  the  being  tied  down:  the  rou- 
tine— don't  you  ever  want  to  get  away,  to 
see  new  places  and  people?" 

"  Horribly — especially  when  I  see  all  my 
friends  rushing  to  the  steamer." 

She  drew  a  sympathetic  breath.  "  But 
do  you  mind  enough — to  marry  to  get  out 
of  it?" 

Selden  broke  into  a  laugh.  "God  for- 
bid!" he  declared. 

She  rose  with  a  sigh,  tossing  her  cigar- 
ette into  the  grate. 

"Ah,  there's  the  difference — a  girl  must, 
a  man  may  if  he  chooses."  She  surveyed 
him  critically.  "Your  coat's  a  little 
shabby — but  who  cares?  It  doesn't  keep 
people  from  asking  you  to  dine.  If  I  were 
shabby  no  one  would  have  me:  a  woman  is 
asked  out  as  much  for  her  clothes  as  for 
herself.  The  clothes  are  the  background, 
the  frame,  if  you  like :  they  don't  make  suc- 
cess, but  they  are  a  part  of  it.  Who  wants 
a  dingy  woman?  We  are  expected  to  be 
pretty  and  well-dressed  till  we  drop — and 
if  we  can't  keep  it  up  alone,  we  have  to  go 
into  partnership." 

Selden  glanced  at  her  with  amusement: 
it  wras  impossible,  even  with  her  lovely  eyes 
imploring  him,  to  take  a  sentimental  view 
of  her  case. 

"  Ah,  well,  there  must  be  plenty  of  capi- 
tal on  the  look-out  for  such  an  investment. 
Perhaps  you'll  meet  your  fate  to-night  at 
the  Trenors'." 

She  returned  his  look  interrogatively. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  going  there — 
oh,  not  in  that  capacity!  But  there  are  to 
be  a  lot  of  your  set — Gwen  Van  Osburgh, 
the  Wetheralls,  Lady  Cressida  Raith — and 
the  George  Dorsets." 

She  paused  a  moment  before  the  last 
name,  and  shot  a  query  through  her  lashes; 
but  he  remained  imperturbable. 

"  Mrs.  Trenor  asked  me;  but  I  can't  get 
away  till  the  end  of  the  week;  and  those 
big  parties  bore  me." 

"Ah,  so  they  do  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Then  why  go?" 
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"It's  part  of  the  business — you  forget! 
And  besides,  if  I  didn't,  I  should  be  play- 
ing bezique  with  my  aunt  at  Richfield 
Springs." 

"  That's  almost  as  bad  as  marrying  Dill- 
worth,"  he  agreed,  and  they  both  laughed 
for  pure  pleasure  in  their  sudden  intimacy. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

" Dear  me!  I  must  be  off.  It's  after 
five." 

She  paused  before  the  mantelpiece, 
studying  herself  in  the  mirror  while  she  ad- 
justed her  veil.  The  attitude  revealed  the 
long  slope  of  her  slender  sides,  which  gave  a 
kind  of  wild-wood  grace  to  her  outline — as 
though  she  were  a  captured  dryad  subdued 
to  the  conventions  of  the  drawing-room; 
and  Selden  reflected  that  it  was  the  same 
streak  of  sylvan  freedom  in  her  nature  that 
lent  such  savour  to  her  artificiality. 

He  followed  her  across  the  room  to  the 
entrance-hall;  but  on  the  threshold  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  leave- 
taking. 

"It's  been  delightful;  and  now  you  will 
have  to  return  my  visit." 

"  But  don't  you  want  me  to  see  you  to  the 
station?" 

"No;  good  bye  here,  please." 

She  let  her  hand  lie  in  his  a  moment, 
smiling  up  at  him  adorably. 

"Good  bye,  then — and  good  luck  at 
Bellomont! "  he  said,  opening  the  door  for 
her. 

On  the  landing  she  paused  to  look  about 
her.  There  were  a  thousand  chances  to 
one  against  her  meeting  anybody,  but  one 
could  never  tell,  and  she  always  paid  for 
her  rare  indiscretions  by  a  violent  reaction 
of  prudence.  There  was  no  one  in  sight, 
however,  but  a  char-woman  who  was 
scrubbing  the  stairs.  Her  own  stout  per- 
son and  its  surrounding  implements  took 
up  so  much  room  that  Lily,  to  pass  her,  had 
to  gather  up  her  skirts  and  brush  against 
the  wall.  As  she  did  so,  the  woman  paused 
in  her  work  and  looked  up  curiously,  rest- 
ing her  clenched  red  fists  on  the  wet  cloth 
she  had  just  drawn  from  her  pail.  She  had 
a  broad,  sallow  face,  slightly  pitted  with 
small-pox,  and  thin  straw-coloured  hair 
through  which  her  scalp  shone  unpleas- 
antly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  Lily,  intend- 
ing by  her  politeness  to  convey  a  criticism 
of  the  other's  manner. 


The  woman,  without  answering,  pushed 
her  pail  aside,  and  continued  to  stare  as 
Miss  Bart  swept  by  with  a  murmur  of  silken 
linings.  Lily  felt  herself  flushing  under 
the  look.  What  did  the  creature  suppose  ? 
Could  one  never  do  the  simplest,  the  most 
harmless  thing,  without  subjecting  one's 
self  to  some  odious  conjecture  ?  Half  way 
down  the  next  flight,  she  smiled  to  think 
that  a  char-woman's  stare  should  so  per- 
turb her.  The  poor  thing  was  probably 
dazzled  by  such  an  unwonted  apparition. 
But  were  such  apparitions  unwonted  on 
Selden's  stairs  ?  Miss  Bart  was  not  famil- 
iar with  the  moral  code  of  bachelors'  flat- 
houses,  and  her  colour  rose  again  as  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  woman's  persistent 
gaze  implied  a  groping  among  past  associ- 
ations. But  she  put  aside  the  thought  with 
a  smile  at  her  own  apprehensiveness,  and 
hastened  downward,  wondering  if  she 
should  find  a  cab  short  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Under  the  Georgian  porch  she  paused 
again,  scanning  the  street  for  a  hansom. 
None  was  in  sight,  but  as  she  reached  the 
sidewalk  she  ran  against  a.  small  glossy- 
looking  man  with  a  gardenia  in  his  coat, 
who  raised  his  hat  with  a  surprised  excla- 
mation. 

"Miss  Bart?  Well— of  all  people !  This 
is  luck,"  he  declared;  and  she  caught  a 
twinkle  of  amused  curiosity  between  his 
screwed-up  lids. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rosedale — how  are  you  ?  "  she 
said,  feeling  the  irrepressible  annoyance  on 
her  face  reflected  in  the  sudden  intimacy  of 
his  smile. 

Mr.  Rosedale  stood  scanning  her  with 
interest  and  approval.  He  was  a  plump, 
rosy  man  of  the  blond  Jewish  type,  with 
smart  London  clothes  fitting  him  like  up- 
holstery, and  small  sidelong  eyes  which 
gave  him  the  air  of  appraising  people  as  if 
they  were  bric-a-brac.  He  glanced  up  in- 
terrogatively at  the  porch  of  the  Benedick. 

"  Been  up  to  town  for  a  little  shopping,  I 
suppose  ?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  had  the 
familiarity  of  a  touch. 

Miss  Bart  shrank  from  it  slightly,  and  then 
flung  herself  into  precipitate  explanations. 

"  Yes — I  came  up  to  see  my  dress-maker. 
I  am  just  on  my  way  to  catch  the  train  to 
the  Trenors'." 

"Ah — your  dress-maker;  just  so,"  he 
said  blandly.  "I  didn't  know  there  were 
anv  dress-makers  in  the  Benedick." 
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"The  Benedick?"  She  looked  gently 
puzzled.  "  Is  that  the  name  of  this  build- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  name:  I  believe  it's  an 
old  word  for  bachelor,  isn't  it  ?  I  happen 
to  own  the  building — that's  the  way  I 
know."  His  smile  deepened  as  he  added 
with  increasing  assurance:  "  But  you  must 
let  me  take  you  to  the  station.  The  Tre- 
nors  are  at  Bellomont,  of  course  ?  You've 
barely  time  to  catch  the  five-forty.  The 
dress-maker  kept  you  waiting,  I  suppose." 

Lily  stiffened  under  the  pleasantry. 

"Oh,  thanks,"  she  stammered;  and  at 
that  moment  her  eye  caught  a  hansom  drift- 
ing down  Madison  Avenue,  and  she  hailed 
it  with  a  desperate  gesture. 

"You're  very  kind;  but  I  couldn't  think 
of  troubling  you,"  she  said,  extending  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Rosedale ;  and  heedless  of  his 
protestations,  she  sprang  into  the  rescuing 
vehicle,  and  called  out  a  breathless  order 
to  the  driver. 


II 


N   the    hansom   she    leaned 
back  with  a  sigh. 

Why  must  a  girl  pay  so 
dearly  for  her  least  escape 
from  routine?  Why  could 
one  never  do  a  natural  thing 
without  having  to  screen  it  behind  a  struct- 
ure of  artifice  ?  She  had  yielded  to  a  pass- 
ing impulse  in  going  to  Lawrence  Selden's 
rooms,  and  it  was  so  seldom  that  she  could 
allow  herself  the  luxury  of  an  impulse !  This 
one,  at  any  rate,  was  going  to  cost  rather 
more  than  she  could  afford.  She  was  vexed 
to  see  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  years  of  vigil- 
ance, she  had  blundered  twice  within  five 
minutes.  That  stupid  story  about  her 
dress-maker  was  bad  enough — it  would 
have  been  so  simple  to  tell  Rosedale  that  she 
had  been  taking  tea  with  Selden !  The  mere 
statement  of  the  fact  would  have  rendered 
it  innocuous.  But,  after  having  let  herself 
be  surprised  in  a  falsehood,  it  was  doubly 
stupid  to  snub  the  witness  of  her  discom- 
fiture. If  she  had  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  let  Rosedale  drive  her  to  the  sta- 
tion, the  concession  might  have  purchased 
his  silence.  He  had  his  race's  accuracy  in 
the  appraisal  of  values,  and  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing down  the  platform  at  the  crowded  after- 
noon hour  in  the  company  of  Miss  Lily 


Bart  would  have  been  money  in  his  pocket, 
as  he  might  himself  have  phrased  it.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  there  would  be  a  large 
house-party  at  Bellomont,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  being  taken  for  one  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
nor's  guests  was  doubtless  included  in  his 
calculations.  Mr.  Rosedale  was  still  at  a 
stage  in  his  social  ascent  when  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  produce  such  impressions. 

The  provoking  part  was  that  Lily  knew 
all  this — knew  how  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  silence  him  on  the  spot,  and  how  difficult 
it  might  be  to  do  so  afterward.  Mr.  Simon 
Rosedale  was  a  man  who  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  know  everything  about  every  one, 
whose  idea  of  showing  himself  to  be  at 
home  in  society  was  to  display  an  incon- 
venient familiarity  with  the  habits  of  those 
with  whom  he  wished  to  be  thought  inti- 
mate. Lily  was  sure  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  story  of  her  visiting  her 
dress-maker  at  the  Benedick  would  be  in 
active  circulation  among  Mr.  Rosedale's 
acquaintances.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
she  had  always  snubbed  and  ignored  him. 
On  his  first  appearance — when  her  im- 
provident cousin,  Jack  Stepney,  had  ob- 
tained for  him  (in  return  for  favours  too 
easily  guessed)  a  card  to  one  of  the  vast 
impersonal  Van  Osburgh  "crushes" — 
Rosedale,  with  that  mixture  of  artistic  sen- 
sibility and  business  astuteness  which 
characterizes  his  race,  had  instantly  gravi- 
tated toward  Miss  Bart.  She  understood 
his  motives,  for  her  own  course  was  guided 
by  as  nice  calculations.  Training  and  ex- 
perience had  taught  her  to  be  hospitable 
to  newcomers,  since  the  most  unpromising 
might  be  useful  later  on,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  available  oubliettes  to  swallow 
them  if  they  were  not.  But  some  intuitive 
repugnance,  getting  the  better  of  years  of 
social  discipline,  had  made  her  push  Mr. 
Rosedale  into  his  oubliette  without  a  trial. 
He  had  left  behind  only  the  ripple  of  amuse- 
ment which  his  speedy  despatch  had  caused 
among  her  friends ;  and  though  later  (to 
shift  the  metaphor)  he  reappeared  lower 
down  the  stream,  it  was  only  in  fleeting 
glimpses,  with  long  submergences  between. 

Hitherto  Lily  had  been  undisturbed  by 
scruples.  In  her  little  set  Mr.  Rosedale 
had  been  pronounced  "impossible,"  and 
Jack  Stepney  roundly  snubbed  for  his  at- 
tempt to  pay  his  debts  in  dinner  invita- 
tions.    Even  Mrs.  Trenor,  whose  taste  for 
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variety  had  led  her  into  some  hazardous 
experiments,  resisted  Jack's  attempts  to  dis- 
guise Mr.  Rosedale  as  a  novelty,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  same  little  Jew  who 
had  been  served  up  and  rejected  at  the 
social  board  a  dozen  times  within  her 
memory ;  and  while  Judy  Trenor  was  ob- 
durate there  was  small  chance  of  Mr.  Rose- 
dale's  penetrating  beyond  the  outer  limbo 
of  the  Van  Osburgh  crushes.  Jack  gave  up 
the  contest  with  a  laughing  "  You'll  see," 
and,  sticking  manfully  to  his  guns,  showed 
himself  with  Rosedale  at  the  fashionable 
restaurants,  in  company  with  the  personally 
vivid  if  socially  obscure  ladies  who  are 
available  for  such  purposes.  But  the  at- 
tempt had  hitherto  been  vain,  and  as  Rose- 
dale undoubtedly  paid  for  the  dinners,  the 
laugh  remained  with  his  debtor. 

Mr.  Rosedale,  it  will  be  seen,  was  thus 
far  not  a  factor  to  be  feared — unless  one 
put  one's  self  in  his  power.  And  this  was 
precisely  what  Miss  Bart  had  done.  Her 
clumsy  fib  had  let  him  see  that  she  had 
something  to  conceal ;  and  she  was  sure  he 
had  a  score  to  settle  with  her.  Something 
in  his  smile  told  her  he  had  not  forgotten. 
She  turned  from  the  thought  with  a  little 
shiver,  but  it  hung  on  her  all  the  way  to  the 
station,  and  dogged  her  down  the  platform 
with  the  persistency  of  Mr.  Rosedale  him- 
self. 

She  had  just  time  to  take  her  seat  before 
the  train  started ;  but  having  arranged  her- 
self in  her  corner  with  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing for  effect  which  never  forsook  her,  she 
glanced  about  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
other  member  of  the  Trenors'  party.  She 
wanted  to  get  away  from  herself,  and  con- 
versation was  the  only  means  of  escape  that 
she  knew. 

Her  search  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  very  blond  young  man  with  a 
soft  reddish  beard,  who,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage,  appeared  to  be  dissembling 
himself  behind  an  unfolded  newspaper. 
Lily's  eye  brightened,  and  a  faint  smile  re- 
laxed the  drawn  lines  of  her  mouth.  She 
had  known  that  Mr.  Percy  Gryce  was  to 
be  at  Bellomont,  but  she  had  not  counted 
on  the  luck  of  having  him  to  herself  in  the 
train ;  and  the  fact  banished  all  perturbing 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Rosedale.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  day  was  to  end  more  favourably 
than  it  had  begun. 

She  began  to  cut  the  pages  of  a  novel, 


tranquilly  studying  her  prey  through  down- 
cast lashes  while  she  organized  a  method  of 
attack.  Something  in  his  attitude  of  con- 
scious absorption  told  her  that  he  was 
aware  of  her  presence:  no  one  had  ever 
been  quite  so  engrossed  in  an  evening 
paper!  She  guessed  that  he  was  too  shy  to 
come  up  to  her,  and  that  she  would  have  to 
devise  some  means  of  approach  which 
should  not  appear  to  be  an  advance  on  her 
part.  It  amused  her  to  think  that  any  one 
as  rich  as  Mr.  Percy  Gryce  should  be  shy; 
but  she  was  gifted  with  treasures  of  indul- 
gence for  such  idiosyncrasies,  and  besides, 
his  timidity  might  serve  her  purpose  better 
than  too  much  assurance.  She  had  the  art 
of  giving  self-confidence  to  the  embar- 
rassed, but  she  was  not  equally  sure  of  be- 
ing able  to  embarass  the  self-confident. 

She  waited  till  the  train  had  emerged 
from  the  tunnel  and  was  racing  between 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  northern  suburbs. 
Then,  as  it  lowered  its  speed  near  Yonkers, 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  drifted  slowly 
down  the  carriage.  As  she  passed  Mr. 
Gryce,  the  train  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  was 
aware  of  a  slender  hand  gripping  the  back 
of  his  chair.  He  rose  with  a  start,  his  in- 
genuous face  looking  as  though  it  had  been 
dipped  in  crimson :  even  the  reddish  tint  in 
his  beard  seemed  to  deepen. 

The  train  swayed  again,  almost  flinging 
Miss  Bart  into  his  arms.  She  steadied  her- 
self with  a  laugh  and  drew  back ;  but  he  was 
enveloped  in  the  scent  of  her  dress,  and  his 
shoulder  had  felt  her  fugitive  touch. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gryce,  is  it  you?  I'm  so 
sorry — I  was  trying  to  find  the  porter  and 
get  some  tea." 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  the  train  re- 
sumed its  level  rush,  and  they  stood  ex- 
changing a  few  words  in  the  aisle.  Yes — 
he  was  going  to  Bellomont.  He  had  heard 
she  was  to  be  of  the  party  —  he  blushed 
again  as  he  admitted  it.  And  was  he  to  be 
there  for  a  week  ?     How  delightful ! 

But  at  this  point  one  or  two  belated  pas- 
sengers from  the  last  station  forced  their 
way  into  the  carriage,  and  Lily  had  to  re- 
treat to  her  seat. 

"The  chair  next  to  mine  is  empty — do 
take  it,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder;  and 
Mr.  Gryce,  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, succeeded  in  effecting  an  exchange 
which  enabled  him  to  transport  himself  and 
his  bags  to  her  side. 
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"Ah — and  here  is  the  porter,  and  per- 
haps we  can  have  some  tea." 

She  signalled  to  that  official,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  the  ease  that  seemed  to  attend 
the  fulfillment  of  all  her  wishes,  a  little 
table  had  been  set  up  between  the  seats, 
and  she  had  helped  Mr.  Gryce  to  bestow 
his  encumbering  properties  beneath  it. 

When  the  tea  came,  he  watched  her  in 
silent  fascination  while  her  hands  flitted 
above  the  tray,  looking  miraculously  fine 
and  slender  in  contrast  to  the  coarse  china 
and  lumpy  bread.  It  seemed  wonderful  to 
him  that  any  one  should  perform  with  such 
careless  ease  the  difficult  and  embarrassing 
task  of  making  tea  in  public  in  a  lurching 
train.  He  would  never  have  dared  to 
order  it  for  himself,  lest  he  should  attract 
the  notice  of  his  fellow-passengers;  but, 
secure  in  the  shelter  of  her  conspicuous- 
ness,  he  sipped  the  inky  draught  with  a  de- 
licious sense  of  exhilaration. 

Lily,  with  the  flavour  of  Selden's  caravan 
tea  on  her  lips,  had  no  great  fancy  to  drown 
it  in  the  railway  brew  which  seemed  such 
nectar  to  her  companion ;  but,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  one  of  the  charms  of  tea  is  the  fact 
of  drinking  it  together,  she  proceeded  to 
give  the  last  touch  to  Mr.  Gryce's  enjoy- 
ment by  smiling  at  him  across  her  lifted 
cup. 

"  Is  it  quite  right — I  haven't  made  it  too 
strong?"  she  asked  solicitously;  and  he  re- 
plied with  conviction  that  he  had  never 
tasted  better  tea. 

"  I  daresay  it  is  true,"  she  reflected;  and 
her  imagination  was  fired  by  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Gryce,  who  might  have  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  most  complex  self-indul- 
gence, was  perhaps  actually  taking  his  first 
journey  alone  with  a  pretty  woman. 

It  struck  her  as  providential  that  she 
should  be  the  instrument  of  his  initiation. 
Some  girls  would  not  have  known  how  to 
manage  him.  They  would  have  over-em- 
phasized  the  novelty  of  the  adventure,  try- 
ing to  make  him  feel  in  it  the  zest  of  an 
escapade.  But  Lily's  methods  were  more 
delicate.  She  remembered  that  her  cousin 
Jack  Stepney  had  once  defined  Mr.  Gryce 
as  the  young  man  who  had  promised  his 
mother  never  to  go  out  in  the  rain  without 
his  overshoes ;  and  acting  on  this  hint,  she 
resolved  to  impart  a  gently  domestic  air  to 
the  scene,  in  the  hope  that  her  companion, 
instead  of  feeling  that  he  was  doing  some- 


thing reckless  or  unusual,  would  merely  be 
led  to  dwell  on  the  advantage  of  always 
having  a  companion  to  make  one's  tea  in 
the  train. 

But  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  conversation 
flagged  after  the  tray  had  been  removed, 
and  she  was  driven  to  take  a  fresh  measure- 
ment of  Mr.  Gryce's  limitations.  It  was 
not,  after  all,  opportunity  but  imagination 
that  he  lacked :  he  had  a  mental  palate  which 
would  never  learn  to  distinguish  between 
railway  tea  and  nectar.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  topic  she  could  rely  on :  one  spring 
which  she  had  only  to  touch  to  set  his  simple 
machinery  in  motion.  She  had  refrained 
from  touching  it  because  it  was  a  last  re- 
source, and  she  had  relied  on  other  arts  to 
stimulate  other  sensations;  but  as  a  settled 
look  of  dullness  began  to  creep  over  his 
candid  features,  she  saw  that  extreme 
measures  were  necessary. 

"And  how,"  she  said,  leaning  forward, 
"  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Americana  ?" 

His  eye  became  a  degree  less  opaque:  it 
was  as  though  an  incipient  film  had  been 
removed  from  it,  and  she  felt  the  pride  of  a 
skilful  operator. 

"  I've  got  a  few  new  things,"  he  said,  suf- 
fused with  pleasure,  but  lowering  his  voice 
as  though  he  feared  his  fellow-passengers 
might  be  in  league  to  despoil  him. 

She  returned  a  sympathetic  enquiry,  and 
gradually  he  was  drawn  on  to  talk  of  his 
latest  purchases.  It  was  the  one  subject 
which  enabled  him  to  forget  himself,  or  al- 
lowed him,  rather,  to  remember  himself 
without  constraint,  because  he  was  at  home 
in  it,  and  could  assert  a  superiority  that 
there  were  few  to  dispute.  Hardly  any  of 
his  associates  cared  for  Americana,  or  knew 
anything  about  them;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  ignorance  threw  Mr.  Gryce's 
knowledge  into  agreeable  relief.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  introduce  the  topic  and  to 
keep  it  to  the  front ;  most  people  showed  no 
desire  to  have  their  ignorance  dispelled,  and 
Mr.  Gryce  was  like  a  merchant  whose  ware- 
houses are  crammed  with  an  unmarketable 
commodity. 

But  Miss  Bart,  it  appeared,  really  did 
want  to  know  about  Americana;  and 
moreover,  she  was  already  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  make  the  task  of  farther  instruc- 
tion as  easy  as  it  was  agreeable.  She 
questioned  him  intelligently,  she  heard  him 
submissively;  and,  prepared  for  the  look  of 
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lassitude  which  usually  crept  ove .;  his  listen- 
ers' faces,  he  grew  eloquent  under  her  re- 
ceptive gaze.  The  "points"  she  had  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  glean  from  Selden, 
in  anticipation  of  this  very  contingency, 
were  serving  her  to  such  good  purpose  that 
she  began  to  think  her  visit  to  him  had  been 
the  luckiest  incident  of  the  day.  She  had 
once  more  shown  her  talent  for  profiting  by 
the  unexpected,  and  dangerous  theories  as 
to  the  advisability  of  yielding  to  impulse 
were  germinating  under  the  surface  of  smil- 
ing attention  which  she  continued  to  pre- 
sent to  her  companion. 

Mr.  Gryce's  sensations,  if  less  definite, 
were  equally  agreeable.  He  felt  the  con- 
fused titillation  with  which  the  lower  or- 
ganisms welcome  the  fulfilment  of  their 
needs,  and  all  his  senses  floundered  in  a 
vague  well-being,  through  which  Miss  Bart's 
personality  was  dimly  but  pleasantly  per- 
ceptible. 

Mr.  Gryce's  interest  in  Americana  had 
not  originated  with  himself:  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  him  as  evolving  any  taste 
of  his  own.  An  uncle  had  left  him  a  collec- 
tion already  noted  among  bibliophiles ;  the 
existence  of  the  collection  was  the  only  fact 
that  had  ever  shed  glory  on  the  name  of 
Gryce,  and  the  nephew  took  as  much  pride 
in  his  inheritance  as  though  it  had  been  his 
own  work.  Indeed,  he  gradually  came  to 
regard  it  as  such,  and  to  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal complacency  when  he  chanced  on 
any  reference  to  the  Gryce  Americana. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  avoid  personal  notice, 
he  took,  in  the  printed  mention  of  his  name, 
a  pleasure  so  exquisite  and  excessive  that  it 
seemed  a  compensation  for  his  shrinking 
from  publicity. 

To  enjoy  the  sensation  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, he  subscribed  to  all  the  reviews  deal- 
ing with  book-collecting  in  general,  and 
American  history  in  particular,  and  as  allu- 
sions to  his  library  abounded  in  the  pages 
of  ihese  journals,  which  formed  his  only 
reading,  he  came  to  regard  himself  as  figur- 
ing prominently  in  the  public  eye,  and  to 
enjoy  the  thought  of  the  interest  which 
would  be  excited  if  the  persons  he  met  in 
the  street,  or  sat  among  in  travelling, 
were  suddenly  to  be  told  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  the  Gryce  Americana. 

Most  timidities  have  such  secret  com- 
pensations, and  Miss  Bart  was  discerning 
enough  to  know  that  the  inner  vanity  is 


generally  in  proportion  to  the  outer  self- 
depreciation.  With  a  more  confident  per- 
son she  would  not  have  dared  to  dwell  so 
long  on  one  topic,  or  to  show  such  exag- 
gerated interest  in  it;  but  she  had  rightly 
guessed  that  Mr.  Gryce's  egoism  was  a 
thirsty  soil,  requiring  constant  nurture  from 
without.  Miss  Bart  had  the  gift  of  follow- 
ing an  undercurrent  of  thought  while  she 
appeared  to  be  sailing  on  the  surface  of  con- 
versation; and  in  this  case  her  mental  ex- 
cursion took  the  form  of  a  rapid  survey  of 
Mr.  Percy  Gryce's  future  as  combined  with 
her  own.  The  Gryces  were  from  Albany, 
and  but  lately  introduced  to  the  metropolis, 
where  the  mother  and  son  had  come,  after 
old  Jefferson  Gryce's  death,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  house  in  Madison  Avenue — an 
appalling  house,  all  brown  stone  without 
and  black  walnut  within,  with  the  Gryce  li- 
brary in  a  fire-proof  annex  that  looked  like 
a  mausoleum.  Lily,  however,  knew  all 
about  them:  young  Mr.  Gryce's  arrival  had 
fluttered  the  maternal  breasts  of  New  York, 
and  when  a  girl  has  no  mother  to  palpitate 
for  her  she  must  needs  be  on  the  watch  for 
herself.  Lily,  therefore,  had  not  only  con- 
trived to  put  herself  in  the  young  man's  way, 
but  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Gryce,  a  monumental  woman  with  the  voice 
of  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  mind  preoccupied 
with  the  iniquities  of  her  servants,  who 
came  sometimes  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Peniston 
and  learn  from  that  lady  how  she  managed 
to  prevent  the  kitchen-maid's  smuggling 
groceries  out  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Gryce  had 
a  kind  of  impersonal  benevolence :  cases  of 
individual  need  she  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion, but  she  subscribed  to  Institutions  when 
their  annual  reports  showed  an  impressive 
surplus.  Her  domestic  duties  were  mani- 
fold, for  they  extended  from  furtive  inspec- 
tions of  the  servants'  bedrooms  to  unan- 
nounced descents  to  the  cellar ;  but  she  had 
never  allowed  herself  many  pleasures. 
Once,  however,  she  had  had  a  special  edi- 
tion of  the  Sarum  Rule  printed  in  rubric 
and  presented  to  every  clergyman  in  the 
diocese ;  and  the  gilt  album  in  which  their 
letters  of  thanks  were  pasted  formed  the 
chief  ornament  of  her  drawing-room  table. 
Percy  had  been  brought  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  so  excellent  a  woman  was  sure 
to  inculcate.  Every  form  of  prudence  and 
suspicion  had  been  grafted  on  a  nature 
originally  reluctant  and  cautious,  with  the 
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result  that  it  would  have  seemed  hardly 
needful  for  Mrs.  Gryce  to  extract  his  prom- 
ise about  the  overshoes,  so  little  likely  was 
he  to  hazard  himself  abroad  in  the  rain. 
After  attaining  his  majority,  and  coming 
into  the  fortune  which  the  late  Mr.  Gryce 
had  made  out  of  a  patent  device  for  exclud- 
ing fresh  air  from  hotels,  the  young  man 
continued  to  live  with  his  mother  in  Albany; 
but  on  Jefferson  Gryce's  death,  when  an- 
other large  property  passed  into  her  son's 
hands,  Mrs.  Gryce  thought  that  what  she 
called  his  "interests"  demanded  his  pres- 
ence in  New  York.  She  accordingly  in- 
stalled herself  in  the  Madison  Avenue  house, 
and  Percy,  whose  sense  of  duty  was  not  in- 
ferior to  his  mother's,  spent  all  his  week  days 
in  the  handsome  Broad  Street  office  where 
a  batch  of  pale  men  on  small  salaries  had 
grown  gray  in  the  management  of  the  Gryce 
estate,  and  where  he  was  initiated  with  be- 
coming reverence  into  every  detail  of  the  art 
of  accumulation. 

As  far  as  Lily  could  learn,  this  had  hith- 
erto been  Mr.  Gryce's  only  occupation,  and 


at  once.  Can't  some  one  be  put  some- 
where else  ?  I  want  to  be  with  my  friends. 
Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gryce?  Do 
please  make  him  understand  that  I  must 
have  a  seat  next  to  you  and  Lily." 

Mrs.  George  Dorset,  regardless  of  the 
mild  efforts  of  a  traveller  with  a  carpet-bag, 
who  was  doing  his  best  to  make  room  for 
her  by  getting  out  of  the  train,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle,  diffusing  about  her  that 
general  sense  of  exasperation  which  a  pretty 
woman  on  her  travels  not  infrequently 
creates. 

She  was  smaller  and  thinner  than  Lily 
Bart,  with  a  restless  pliability  of  pose,  as  if 
she  could  have  been  crumpled  up  and  run 
through  a  ring,  like  the  sinuous  draperies 
she  affected.  Her  small  pale  face  seemed 
the  mere  setting  of  a  pair  of  dark  exagger- 
ated eyes,  of  which  the  visionary  gaze  con- 
trasted curiously  with  her  self-assertive  tone 
and  gestures;  so  that,  as  one  of  her  friends 
observed,  she  was  like  a  disembodied  spirit 
who  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room. 

Having  finally  discovered  that  the  seat 


she  might  have  been  pardoned  for  thinking    adjoining  Miss  Bart's  was  at  her  disposal, 


it  not  too  hard  a  task  to  interest  a  young  man 
who  had  been  kept  on  such  low  diet.  At 
any  rate,  she  felt  herself  so  completely  in 
command  of  the  situation  that  she  yielded 
to  a  sense  of  security  in  which  all  fear  of  Mr. 
Rosedale,  and  of  the  difficulties  on  which 
that  fear  was  contingent,  vanished  beyond 
the  edge  of  thought. 

The  stopping  of  the  train  at  Garrisons 
would  not  have  distracted  her  from  these 
thoughts,  had  she  not  caught  a  sudden  look 
of  distress  in  her  companion's  eye.  His 
seat  faced  toward  the  door,  and  she  guessed 
that  he  had  been  perturbed  by  the  approach 
of  an  acquaintance ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
turning  of  heads  and  general  sense  of  com- 
motion which  her  own  entrance  into  a  rail- 
way-carriage was  apt  to  produce. 

She  knew  the  symptoms  at  once,  and  was 
not  surprised  to  be  hailed  by  the  high  notes 
of  a  pretty  woman,  who  entered  the  train 
accompanied  by  a  maid,  a  bull-terrier,  and 
a  footman  staggering  under  a  load  of  bags 
and  dressing-cases. 

"  Oh,  Lily — are  you  going  to  Bellomont  ? 
Then  you  can't  let  me  have  your  seat,  I 
suppose?  But  I  must  have  a  seat  in  this 
carriage — porter,  you  must  find  me  a  place 


she  possessed  herself  of  it  with  a  farther 
displacement  of  her  surroundings,  explain- 
ing meanwhile  that  she  had  come  across 
from  Mount  Kisco  in  her  motor-car  that 
morning,  and  had  been  kicking  her  heels 
for  an  hour  at  Garrisons,  without  even  the 
alleviation  of  a  cigarette,  her  brute  of  a  hus- 
band having  neglected  to  replenish  her  case 
before  they  parted  that  morning. 

"  And  at  this  hour  of  the  day  I  don't  sup- 
pose you've  a  single  one  left,  have  you, 
Lily?"  she  plaintively  concluded. 

Miss  Bart  caught  the  startled  glance  of 
Mr.  Percy  Gryce,  whose  own  lips  were 
never  defiled  by  tobacco. 

"What  an  absurd  question,  Bertha!" 
she  exclaimed,  blushing  at  the  thought  of 
the  store  she  had  laid  in  at  Lawrence  Sel- 
den's. 

"  Why,  don't  you  smoke  ?  Since  when 
have  you  given  it  up?     What — you  never 

And  you  don't  either,  Mr.  Gryce? 

Ah,  of  course — how  stupid  of  me — I  under- 


stand." 

And  Mrs.  Dorset  leaned  back  against  her 
travelling  cushions  with  a  smile  which  made 
Lily  wish  there  had  been  no  vacant  seat 
beside  her  own. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


LOVE    SONG 

By  Thomas  Nelson    Page 

Love's  for  Youth,  and  not  for  Age, 
E'en  though  Age  should  wear  a  crown, 

For  the  Poet,  not  the  Sage; 

Not  the  Monarch,  but  the  Clown. 

Love's  for  Peace,  and  not  for  War, 
E'en  though  War  bring  all  renown; 

For  the  Violet,  not  the  Star; 

For  the  Meadow,  not  the  Town. 

Love's  for  lads  and  Love's  for  maids, 
Courts  a  smile  and  flies  a  frown; 

Love's  for  Love,  and  saucy  jades 

Love  Love  most  when  Love  has  flown. 

Love  a  cruel  tyrant  is: 

Slays  his  victims  with  a  glance, 

Straight  recovers  with  a  kiss, 
But  to  slay  again,  perchance. 

Wouldst  thou  know  where  Love  doth  bide? 

Whence  his  sharpest  arrows  fly? 
In  a  dimple  Love  may  hide, 

Or  the  ambush  of  an  eye. 

Wert  thou  clad  in  triple  mail, 

In  a  desert  far  apart, 
Not  a  whit  would  this  avail; 

Love  would  find  and  pierce  thy  heart. 
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A   SIDE-STREET 

YOU  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  Dam,  with  the  Queen's  Palace 
for  its  main  building,  and  rising  back 
of  it,  the  Oude  Kirk,  tinking  out  the  quarter- 
hours  with  bells  of  sixteenth-century  make, 
time  softened,  with  notes  blending  and  har- 
monizing like  the  colors  of  an  old  brocade ; 
but,  if  you  wish  to  see  one  of  the  old  streets 
of  Amsterdam,  such  as  the  burgomasters 
traversed  before  making  that  tempestuous 
voyage  to  settle  New  Amsterdam,  or  which 
were  the  home  and  inspiration  of  Van  Dyke 
or  De  Hooge,  you  will  have  to  put  your 
guide  book  on  one  side  and  strikeout  boldly 
for  yourself.  You  may  accomplish  this  (as 
I  did,  for  instance)  by  becoming  lost  in  the 
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maze  of  winding  streets,  and  then  finding 
your  way  back  to  your  hotel.  And  now 
that  I  am  safely  out  of  it,  my  pleasantest 
recollections  are  of  one  morning  spent  in  a 
little  side  street  which  ran  between  two 
canals  and  led  down  to  the  water  front. 
The  way  was  narrow,  sometimes  leading 
across  little  bridges  over  the  canals,  where 
sturdy  boatmen  were  pushing  their  heavily 
laden  boats  through  the  water-ways — with 
their  shoulder  firmly  set  against  the  knob 
at  the  end  of  their  long  pole,  how  they  can 
push ! 

Upon  the  buildings  the  flavor  of  two  cen- 
turies hung  heavily.  Little  bequirled  ga- 
bles, gayly  colored  tablets  and  quaint  scrolls 
set  in  brickwork  of  by-gone  days,  formed  the 
facade  of  the  little  houses,  and  the  square- 
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paned  sashes  of  the  neat  windows  always  seemed  as  if 
they  had  just  been  painted.  Beams,  sometimes  fanci- 
fully carved,  jutted  from  the  gables  overhead  like  so 
many  threatening  gallows.* 

With  their  own  ideas  of  the  perpendicular,  some  of 
the  houses  leaned  this  way  and  some  that,  like  so  many 
drunken  Dutchmen;  others  were  moderately  straight 
and  sober  half  way  up,  and  then  tock  a  hazardous  top- 
ple until  one  wondered  what  unrecorded  'aw  of  nature 
kept  them  from  falling  over.  Conscientious  brickwork 
and  good  mortar,  I  venture,  is  largely  responsible  for 
their  existence.  As  I  stood  in  front  of  one  of  them, 
bearing  a  tablet  of  1507,  I  peered  into  its  half-open 
door.  My  imagination  supplied  the  leaded  glass  front 
(which  is  now  replaced  by  more  modern  sash)  and  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters  were  models  of  ancient  craft.  Be- 
fore me  rose  the  form  of  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  serious 
and  stolid  council  with  the  members  of  the  West  India 
Trading  Company,  fitting  out  the  Ilalj  Moon  for  her 
voyage  of  discovery,  little  dreaming  they  were  forming 
the  opening  wedge  for  the  founding  of  New  York. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  some  historical  society  has 
not  transported  one  of  these  houses  to  our  shores,  to  mark 
the  most  picturesque  phase  of  our  existence.  They  are 
small  and  could  be  sawed  in  sections  and  set  up  exactly 
as  they  stand.  What  an  addition  one  would  be  to  the 
historical  interest  of  New  York  I  We  have  not  one  ex- 
ample of  the  old  Dutch  house,  such  as  was  reared  on  the 
Battery  and  greeted  the  eyes  of  Stuyvesant  when  he 
landed.  Ours  were  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  Ams 
terdam  houses,  where  the  sturdy  burgomasters  hailed 
from,  and  I  hope  these  few  words  may  impress  some 
patriotic  historical  society,  which  has  in  its  coffers  sub 
stance  that  may  otherwise  be  invested  in  a  statue  of  the 
Central  Park  variety.     But  to  return  to  our  side  street. 

Little,  sweet-smelling  bake-shops  were  passed,  tiled 
from  floor  to  ceiling;  trays  and  scales  of  copper  and 
brass  shining  like  gold,  lent  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  in- 
terior and  formed  a  setting  for  the  red-cheeked  girl  in 
freshly  starched  cap,  who  sold  and  served.  Stopping 
in  one  particularly  attractive  "  Cremerie,"  I  ordered  a 
cup  of  "chocolade"  and  a  sandwich  of  "brod  en  Kaase" , 
and,  as  I  sat  and  supped,  I  saw  more  rosy-cheeked  maids 
in  sabots  (the  one  in  the  "  cremerie  "  wore  big  velvet  slip- 
pers) scrubbing  with  mop  and  broom  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  brass-bedecked  green 
door  was  being  polished,  and  the  brick  pavement  which 
had  turned  gray  and  green  in  spots  from  two  centuries 
of  dampness,  was  receiving  another  coat  of  water.  The 
clatter  of  sabots  sounded  the  passing  of  pedestrians.  A 
weather-beaten  boatman  went  by,  followed  by  a  market- 
woman  in  her  bulging  skirts,  then  a  girl,  sweet  and  de- 
mure, who  looked  as  if  she  was  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  people  went  about  dressed  like  checker-boards. 

*  A  Dutch  cellar  is  a  damp  affair  at  the  best,  and  these  beams  are  used  to 
hoist  supplies,  such  as  fuel,  potatoes,  etc.  to  the  general  store-ioom.  which  is 
directly  under  the  roof  and  corresponds  to  our  attic. 
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In  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 


A  group  of  the  islanders  were  waiting  to  greet  the  excursionists. — Page  50. 


Her  costume  was  black  on  the  right  side  and 
the  left  was  scarlet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sleeve,  which  was  black. 

The  serving  girl  spoke  "  vaar  leetle  Eng- 
lais,"  but  I  managed  to  make  out  that  it 
was  the  costume  of  the  Amsterdam  orphan, 
from  "Ze  Charity  School."  This  costume 
was  given  to  this  institution  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  has  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  "  Some  Eengleeshman, 
he  say '  half-orphan,'  but  it  ees  not  so,"  vol- 
unteered my  informant.  When  I  thought 
of  the  red  part  of  that  costume,  it  was 
certainly  difficult  to  imagine  its  wearer  a 
full-fledged  orphan. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  pay  my  bill 
(which  was  surprisingly  small),  and  I  went 
out  into  the  street.  The  chimes  were  tell- 
ing me  that  I  was  near  the  "  Dam,"  and  I 
turned  my  steps  in  that  direction.  At  a 
crossing  I  had  to  pause,  for  a  crowd  was 
blocking  the  way.  I  learned  that  the 
Queen  was  expected,  and  I  waited  to  see 
her,  wondering  why  she  should  pick  out 
this  little  side  street  for  her  drive.  She 
soon  came  by,  in  a  carriage  very  much  like 
our  victoria,  and  followed  by  a  hundred  or 
more  mounted  guards  with  swords  clank- 
ing at  their  horses'  sides.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  Dutch  love  their  Queen,  but 
a  surly  and  ill-mannered  crowd  it  was  who 
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stood  about.  Hats  were  not  removed  gen- 
erally, and  some  of  her  subjects  whistled  as 
she  passed.  I  was  sorry,  for  she  looked 
mild  and  sweet,  and  rather  pale,  as  she  sat 
and  bowed  from  right  to  left. 

THE   ISLE    OF   MARKEN 

A  little  steamer  lay,  bumping  and  tug- 
ging restlessly  at  its  float,  back  of  the  big 
railway  station  at  Amsterdam.  As  if  she 
was  impatient  to  be  off  on  her  journey,  the 
steam  had  forced  its  way  through  the  safety- 
valve  and  sent  up  a  cloud  of  angry,  sput- 
tering vapor  to  meet  a  morning  sky  filled 
with  wind-blown  clouds.  The  last  of  the 
passengers,  a  group  of  tourists,  came  hurry- 
ing down  the  gang  plank,  grabbing  franti- 
cally at  their  cameras,  lunch  packages,  and 
heavy  wraps;  and  after  the  old,  weather- 
beaten  captain  had  seen  to  it  that  they  were 
all  well  on  board  and  nothing  left  behind, 
he  shook  hands  with  two  wooden-shoed 
cronies  on  the  string-piece  and  pulled  the 
cord  of  the  shrieking,  piercing  whistle.  The 
engine  pumped  and  churned  as  she  left  the 
landing  place,  and,  passing  through  the 
lock,  plunged  her  nose  into  the  angry, 
splashing  yellow  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  the  isle,  or,  to  be 
more  correct,  the  isles  of  Marken.     This  is 
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The  "  half-orphan." — Page  48. 
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the  trip  of  trips,  for  the  visitor  to  Holland. 
Everyone  you  meet  advises  Marken;  the 
gold-braided  hotel  porter  advises  Marken, 
the  posters  in  the  streets  proclaim  Marken 
— and  rightly  so,  for  it  takes  you  out  into 
the  country,  away  from  modern  influences, 
and  lands  you  in  an  atmosphere  of  unadul- 
terated Dutchness. 

The  tourists  had  hardly  had  time  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, before  the  tall,  bare  masts  of  the 
fishing  fleet  of  these  amphibious  islands 


pockets,  and  viewed  the  approach  with  a 
calculating  and  sober  air.  The  women's 
caps  were  red  crowned,  with  a  piece  of  lace 
in  front.  Their  hair,  which  was  very 
blond,  was  worn  in  two  long  curls,  one 
hanging  down  each  side  of  the  face,  and  a 
stiff,  stubborn  little  bang  curling  out  from 
under  the  head-dress  like  the  visor  of  a  cap. 
I  must  hesitate  at  a  description  of  the 
waist,  as  it  was  made  up  of  so  many  parts 
that  I  have  lost  myself  in  its  mysteries ;  but 
the  general  impression  is  that  of  red  sleeves 


A  Marken  fishing-boat. 


showed  themselves  on  the  horizon.  Before 
long,  the  engine  slowed  down  and  the  little 
steamer  entered  the  breakwater  and  glided 
noiselessly  to  the  landing  place.  A  group 
of  the  islanders  were  waiting  to  greet  the 
excursionists,  in  their  gayly  colored  cos- 
tumes, which  they  have  religiously  clung  to 
through  all  the  disturbing  influences  of 
Fashion,  that  irritating,  relentless,  and  ar- 
bitrary mistress  of  modern  life.  Here  she 
has  found  no  listeners,  and  the  omnipresent 
advance  agent  of  modern  vagaries  of  the 
beautiful  has  not  ventured.  With  their 
high-crowned  hats  and  loose  baggy  breeches 
to  the  knee,  the  men,  one  and  all,  had  their 
hands  pushed  well  down  into  their  roomy 


and  highly  colored  and  striking  patterns  of 
green,  red,  or  brown  about  the  body.  The 
skirts  were  the  bulgy  kind,  as  is  found  all 
over  Holland,  and  the  feet  were  encased  in 
wooden  "shoon"  like  those  of  the  men. 
Their  hands,  which  were  not  small,  seemed 
to  bother  them,  however,  for  they  had  no 
pockets  to  hide  them  in,  and  seemed  to  solve 
the  problem  by  going  about  in  twos  and 
threes,  tightly  grasping  each  other's  hands. 
How  crudely  Dutch  they  were,  and  how  far 
away  from  everything  modern ! 

The  iron  steamer  was  the  only  jarring 
note  of  an  overstrung  civilization,  and  that 
was  being  left  behind,  as  the  party  stepped 
ashore  and  followed  their  captain  through 


fi  irf 


A  Marken  interior. 


the  group  of  curiously  dressed  people,  who 
returned  their  looks  of  astonishment.  Over 
small  bridges  the  little  black  tarred  houses 
of  the  islands,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  were 
soon  reached,  the  casings  of  the  small, 
square-paned  windows  and  doors  con- 
trasting beautifully  white  against  the  black- 
ened walls.  Green  doors,  and  here  and 
there  a  red-striped  green  shutter  lent  color 
to  the  scheme,  and  some  of  the  doorways 
were  relieved  with  the  emblem  of  a  ship 
painted  in  black,  above  them,  with  the  date 
of  the  building  arranged  on  either  side. 
The  captain  stopped  to  explain  that  the 
occupants  were  often  "  much  wealthy,"  liv- 
ing a  simple  life,  far  away  from  the  vanities 
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of  this  foolish  world,  with  no  expenditure 
except  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  a  lu- 
crative fishing  trade  constantly,  through 
generations,  adding  to  the  family  strong 
box;  and  it  was  found  by  exploring,  that 
many  a  modest  exterior  held  articles  of 
virtu,  which  many  collectors  would  like  to 
possess.  The  floors  were  covered  with 
china  matting,  much  heavier  than  the  usual 
kind,  and  scrubbed  very  clean.  It  is  the 
custom  among  the  people  to  leave  their 
shoes  outside  when  they  enter,  walking  on 
the  matting  in  their  heavily  stockinged  feet; 
and  no  doubt  the  cleanly  Marken  house- 
wife has  many  qualms  as  the  tourist,  unac- 
quainted with  the  custom,  knocks  at  her 
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door  for  admission.  The  fine  linen  is  kept 
in  Flemish  oak  chests,  some  of  them  heav- 
ily carved ;  and  the  beds,  which  are  in  the 
wall,  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  gayly  col- 
ored spreads  and  pil- 
low -  cases,  embroid- 
ered in  conventional 
designs,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  sampler  of 
earlier  days.  About 
the  blue-tiled  fire- 
places were  hung  the 
well-burnished  brass 
and  copper  utensils 
for  cooking,  for  the 
Dutch  house  has  but 
one  main  room,  serv- 
ing as  it  does  for 
drawing-room,  kitch- 
en, and  bedroom. 
One    fire    cooks   the 

food  and  furnishes  warmth  and  cheer  for 
the  household.  Delft  plates  adorned  the 
rafters  and  shelves  overhead,  and  the  flour 
barrel,  coffee-mill,  and  other  homely  things 
were  usually  arranged  in  a  little  shrine  be- 
side the  oaken  chest. 

It  is  said  that  the  wily  Jew  leaves  a  col- 
lection of  " antiques"  at  the  houses  most 
visited  by  tourists,  and  collects  his  share 
from  the  apparently  simple  occupant,  and 
that  the  treasure  hunter,  bent  on  his  mis- 
sion of  "picking  up"  rare  and  old  pieces, 
often  finds  that  it  is  he  himself  who  has 
been  "picked  up";  so  beware ! 

On  the  brick  pavement  outside  the  pri- 


A  Dutch  sailor. 


vacy  of  the  islanders  was  being  disturbed 
by  camera  fiends  vainly  following  up  a 
good  subject,  who  in  turn  had  decided  ob- 
jections to  being  pho- 
tographed and  adroit- 
ly vanished  in  a  door- 
way while  the  ama- 
teurs were  trying  to 
fix  him  in  the  finder. 
In  time  the  steam- 
er's whistle  sounded a 
warning  note,  and  the 
tourists  made  a  gen- 
eral move  toward  the 
landing  place,  leaving 
the  islanders  to  re- 
sume their  peaceful 
lives.  Three  little 
maids  came  down  the 
previously  invaded 
street  with  clasped 
hands;  their  throats 
were  straight  and  they  walked  erect,  almost 
boyish  in  their  strength  and  simplicity.  A 
fisherman  emerged  from  an  alley- way, 
wearing  a  nor'wester  of  yellow  oilskin. 
Funnel-like  arrangements  on  his  ankles  to 
keep  the  water  out  of  his  wooden  "  shoon" 
gave  him  that  touch  of  Dutch  clumsiness, 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  English- 
speaking  brother. 

Once  more  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity 
threw  its  mantle  over  the  households  of  the 
thrifty  islanders,  as  the  hurrying  tourists 
departed  on  their  vibrating  iron  steamer, 
which,  when  it  left  the  bay  in  a*cloud  of 
purple  steam,  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
tubby  boats  of  the  fishermen,  lazily  rocking 
and  creaking,  content  to  wait  for  favorable 
winds  and  tides. 
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ON    THE    WAR-DRAGON'S     TRAIL 


BY   JOHN    FOX,    JR. 


HERE  was  the  dean  of  the 
corps — one  Melton  Prior 
who,  in  spite  of  his  years — 
may  they  be  many  more — is 
still  the  first  war  artist  in  the 
world.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  seventeen  hands  high  and  with 
a  weak  back  that  has  a  history.  Prior  sold 
him  in  the  end  to  a  canny  Englishman,  who 
sold  him  to  the  Japanese — giving  Prior  the 
price  asked.  "  Why,  didn't  you  know  that 
he  wasn't  sound?"  said  a  man  of  another 
race,  who  wondered,  perhaps,  that  in  a 
horse-trade  blood  should  so  speak  to  blood 
even  in  a  strange  land. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  "but  the 
Japanese  won't  know  it."  They  didn't. 
There  was  Richard  Harding  Davis  who,  for 
two  reasons — the  power  to  pick  from  any 
given  incident  the  most  details  that  will  in- 
terest the  most  people  and  the  good-luck  or 
good  judgment  to  be  always  just  where  the 
most  interesting  thing  is  taking  place  (with 
one  natural  exception,  that  shall  be  told) — 
is  also  supreme.  Mounted  on  another  big 
horse  was  he — one  Devery  by  name — with 
a  mule  in  the  rear,  of  a  name  that  must 
equally  appeal.  Quite  early,  after  pur- 
chase, Davis  had  laid  whispering  lip  to  flap- 
ping ear. 

"I'll  call  you  Williams,  or  I'll  call  you 
Walker  just  as  you  choose,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  response. 

"  Then  I'll  call  you  both,"  said  Davis,  and 
that  wayward  animal  was  Williams  and 
Walker  through  the  campaign.  A  double 
name  wras  never  more  appropriate,  for  a 
flagrant  double  life  was  his.  There  was 
Bill  the  Brill  of  the  gentle  heart,  on  *a  nice 
chestnut;  Burleigh,  the  veteran,  on  a  wretch- 
ed beast  that  was  equally  dangerous  at  either 
end;  Lionel  James  with  cart  and  coolies 
of  his  own  and  the  Italian  on  a  handsome 
iron-gray.  There  were  the  two  French-' 
men — Reggie,  the  young,  the  gigantic,  the 
self-controlled  and  never  complaining — so 
beloved,  that  his  very  appearance  always 
brought  the  Marseillaise  from  us  all — and 
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Laguerie,  the  courteous,  ever-vivacious, 
irascible — so  typical  that  he  might  have 
stepped  into  Manchuria  from  the  stage. 
There  was  Whiting,  artist,  on  the  cutest 
beast  with  the  biggest  ambition  that  I  ever 
saw  navigating  on  legs;  lanky  Wallace, 
whose  legs,  like  Lincoln's,  were  long  enough 
to  reach  the  ground — even  when  he  was 
mounted — and  there  were  the  two  Smiths — 
English  and  American — and  Lewis,  gifted 
with  many  tongues  and  a  beautiful  barytone 
who,  his  much  boasted  milky  steed  being 
lame,  struck  Oku's  trail  on  foot.  On  Pit-a- 
Pat,  a  pony  that  used  to  win  and  lose  money 
for  us  at  the  Yokohama  races,  was  little 
Clarkin  the  stubborn,  the  argumentative, 
who,  at  a  glance,  was  plainly  sponsor  for 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  paper  that,  in 
somebody's  words,  made  virtue  a  thing  to 
be  shunned :  and,  finally  and  leastly,  there 
were  "  Fuji  and  me." 

These  were  the  men  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  Port  Arthur  and  who,  with  the 
sound  of  the  big  guns  at  that  fortress  grow- 
ing fainter  behind  them,  struck  Oku's  trail, 
up  through  a  rolling  valley  that  was  bor- 
dered by  two  blue  volcanic  mountain  chains. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun  was  hot. 
The  roads  were  as  bad  as  roads  wrould  likely 
be  after  4000  years  of  travel  and  4000  years 
of  neglect  but  the  wonder  was  that,  after 
the  Russian  army  had  tramped  them  twice 
and  the  Japanese  army  had  tramped  them 
once,  they  were  not  worse. 

The  tail  of  the  War-Dragon,  whose  jawTs 
were  snapping  at  flying  Russian  heels  far  on 
ahead,  had  been  drawn  on  at  dawn,  and 
through  dust  and  mire  and  sand,  we  fol- 
lowed its  squirming  wake.  On  the  top  of 
every  little  hill  we  could  see  it  painfully 
crawling  ahead — length  interminable,  its 
vertebrae  carts,  coolies,  Chinese  wagons,  its 
body  columns  of  soldiers,  its  scales  the 
flashes  of  sword-scabbard  and  wagon-tire 
— and  whipping  the  dust  heavenward  in 
clouds.  The  button  on  that  tail  was  Lynch 
the  Irishman  on  a  bicycle — and  that  button 
was  rolling  itself  headwards — leading  us 
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all.  Behind,  Lewis  was  eating  the  road 
up  with  a  swinging  English  stride,  and, 
drinking  the  dust  of  the  world,  we  followed. 
Fuji  had  side-stepped  from  barrack  yard 
into  that  road,  sawing  on  his  bit,  pawing 
the  earth  and  squealing  challenges  or  bois- 
terous love-calls  to  anything  and  everything 
that  walked.  Sex,  species,  biped  or  quad- 
ruped— never  knew  I  such  indiscriminate 
buoyancy — all  were  one  to  Fuji.  With  mal- 
ediction on  tongue  and  murder  in  heart,  I 
sawed  his  gutta  percha  mouth  until  my  fin- 
gers were  blistered  and  my  very  jaws  ached 
— but  I  could  hold  him  back  only  a  while. 
We  overtook  the  Italian,  a  handsome  boy 
with  a  wild  intensity  of  eye — one  puttee  un- 
wound and  flying  after  him.  The  iron-gray 
was  giving  trouble  and  he,  too,  was  unhap- 
py. We  passed  Reggie — his  great  body 
stretched  on  a  lumpy  heap  of  baggage — 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  that  was  halved 
with  his  perennial  smile  of  unshakable  good 
humor  and  the  other  Frenchman  squatting 
between  the  two  humps  of  baggage  on  a 
jolting  cart. 

"Ah!"  he  cried  with  extended  hands, 
"you  see — you  see — "his  head  was  tossed 
to  one  side  just  then,  he  clutched  wildly 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other  and  with 
palms  upward  again — "you  see  how  com- 
fortable  I  am.  It  ees  gr-reat — gr-reat!" 
From  laughter  I  let  Fuji  go  then  and  he 
went — through  coil  after  coil  of  that  war- 
dragon's  length,  past  the  creaking,  straining 
vertebrae,  taking  a  whack  with  teeth  or 
heels  at  something  now  and  then  and  some- 
thing now  and  then  taking  a  similar  whack 
at  him.  The  etiquette  of  the  road  Fuji 
either  knew  not,  or  cared  for — nor  cared 
he  for  distinctions  of  rank  in  his  own  world 
nor  in  mine.  By  rights  the  led  cavalry 
horses  should  have  had  precedence.  But 
nay,  Fuji  passed  two  regiments  without  so 
much  as  "by  your  leave" ;  but  I  was  doing 
that  for  him  vigorously  and,  whenever  he 
broke  through  the  line,  I  said  two  things  and 
I  kept  saying  them  that  I  might  not  be  cut 
off  with  a  sword  : 

"Warui  desu!"I  said,  which  means  "He's 
bad!"  and  "  Gomen  nasai,"  which  is  Japan- 
ese for  "  Beg  pardon."  These  two  phrases 
never  failed  to  bring  a  smile  instead  of  the 
curse  that  I  might  have  got  in  any  other 
army  in  the  world.  We  passed  even  an 
officer  who  seemed  and  was,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  and  just  hurry  but  even  his  eyes  had 


to  take  the  dust  thrown  from  Fuji's  heels.  I 
pulled  him  in  at  last  on  top  of  a  little  hill 
whence  I  could  see  the  battle-hills  of  Nan- 
shan.  But  I  cared  no  more  for  that  field 
than  did  Fuji,  both  of  us  being  too  much  in- 
terested in  life  to  care  much  for  post-mortems 
and  when  the  rest  came  up,  we  rode  by 
Nanshan  without  turning  up  its  green  slopes, 
and  on  to  where  the  first  walled  Chinese  city 
I  had  ever  seen  lifted  its  gate-towers  and 
high  notched  walls  in  glaring  sunlight  and  a 
mist  of  strangling  dust.  We  passed  in 
through  the  city  gates  and  stopped  where  I 
know  not.  It  was  some  bad-smelling  spot 
under  a  hot  sun  and  being  off  Fuji  and  in 
that  sun,  I  cared  not.  I  have  vague  mem- 
ories of  white  men  coming  by  and  telling  me 
to  come  out  of  the  sun  and  of  not  coming 
out  of  the  sun ;  of  horses  kicking  and  stamp- 
ing nearby  and  an  occasional  neigh  from  Fuji 
hitched  in  the  shade  of  the  city  wall  and 
guarded  by  a  Chinaman;  of  a  yellow  man 
asleep  on  a  cart,  his  unguarded  face  stark  to 
that  sun  and  a  hundred  flies  crawling  about 
his  open  mouth ;  and,  of  an  altercation  go- 
ing on  between  two  white  men.     One  said: 

"Your  horse  has  kicked  mine — remove 
him!" 

"  Move  your  own,"  said  another  and  his 
tone  was  that  of  some  Lord  Cyril  in  a  melo- 
drama.    "Mine  was  there  first." 

The  other  took  off  his  coat : 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I've  got  to  fight  you." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Lord  Cyril,  strip- 
ping, too,  and  then  the  voice  of  a  peace- 
maker that  I  knew  well  broke  in  and  in  a 
moment  all  was  still.  Takeuchi  rode  in  on 
a  mule.  No  hitting  the  dust  for  the  proud 
feet  of  Takeuchi  then,  as  I  learned,  nor 
afterwards,  when  there  were  any  other  four 
feet  that  could  be  made  to  travel  for  hire. 

"I  want  a  'betto',"  he  said — which  is 
Japanese  for  hostler — "  for  Fuji." 

"Whatever  need  there  be  for  Fuji,  the 
accursed, "  said  I,  lapsing  into  such  Orient- 
al phraseology  as  I  had  read  in  books, "  buy, 
and  buy  quickly — my  money  is  in  thy  belt." 
He  bought  then  and  kept  on  buying  after- 
wards. 

Straightway  I  fell  again  into  sun-dreams 
with  the  yellow  man  nearby  whose  mouth 
was  wide,  for  it  was  my  first  experience  with 
the  God  of  Fire  in  his  hell-hot  Eastern  home 
and  I  strayed  in  them  until  I  was  shaken 
into  consciousness  by  a  white  man  with  a 
beer  bottle  in  his  hand.     I  remember  a 
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garden  and  trees  next,  a  Chinese  room  with 
mats,  a  Chinese  woman — the  first  I  had 
seen — with  a  sad,  pretty  face  who  rose,  when 
I  came  to  the  door,  and  stalked  into  a  house 
as  though  she  were  walking  on  deer-hoofs 
(every  step  she  took  on  her  tiny  misshapen 
feet  made  me  shudder),  and  then  the  sound 
of  Davis's  guitar  and  Lewis's  voice  on  the  soft 
nightairandunderaManchurianmoonsoar- 
ing  star-ward  above  the  Eastern  city-wall. 

.  .  .  It  is  noon  of  the  second  day  now 
and  we  sit  in  the  shade  of  willow  trees.  We 
left  that  first  Chinese  town  of  Kinchau  and 
its  dirty  natives  this  morning  at  eight.  The 
dragon's  tail  again  had  been  drawn  ahead 
through  a  narrow  valley,  rich  in  fields  of 
millet  and  corn,  from  which  on  either  side  a 
bleak,  hilly,  treeless  desert  ran  desolately  to 
a  blue  mountain  chain.  Now,  still  on  its 
trail,  we  sit  in  a  green  oasis,  on  real  grass 
and  under  sheltering  willows.  A  lot  of  little 
Chinese  boys  are  around  us,  all  naked  ex- 
cept for  a  little  embroidered  vari-colored 
stomacher  which  hangs  by  a  cord  from  the 
neck  of  each — for  what  purpose  I  know  not 
— and  their  elders  are  bringing  water  for  us 
and  sheaves  of  millet  blades  for  the  menag- 
erie of  beasts  we  ride.  They  seem  a  good- 
natured  race — these  Manchurian  farmers 
— genuine,  submissive,  kindly,  but  genuine 
and  human  in  contrast,  if  I  must  say  it,  with 
the  Japanese.  Who  was  it  that  said  the 
Chinese  were  the  Saxons  of  the  East  and  the 
Japanese  the  Gauls  ?  I  know  now  what  he 
meant. 

Lewis  in  a  big  white  helmet  has  just 
ridden  in  on  a  diminutive  white  jackass.  I 
envy  the  peace  and  content  of  both  of  them, 
for  Fuji  was  particularly  bad  this  morning. 
Again,  he  passed  everything  in  the  road, 
and  as  we  swept  the  length  of  a  cavalry 
column,  I  saw  a  soldier  leading  a  puny 
stallion  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  When  he 
heard  us,  he  shouted  a  warning: 

"WTaruidesu!" 

At  the  same  time  the  beast  he  was  lead- 
ing turned,  with  ears  laid  back  and  teeth 
showing  and  made  for  us  dragging  the  sol- 
dier along.     I  was  greatly  pleased. 

"Here,  Fuji,"  I  said,  "is  where  my  re- 
venge comes  in.  You  are  going  to  get  it 
now  and,  if  T  mistake  not,  right  in  the 
neck." 

But  the  brute  attacked  me  instead — me. 
He  got  my  right  forearm  between  his  teeth 
and  held  on  until  I  shifted  a  stick  from  right 


hand  to  left  and  beat  him  off — the  soldier 
spouting  Japanese  with  French  vivacity 
meanwhile  and  tugging  ineffectively.  I  got 
away  only  after  the  vicious  brute  had  pasted 
Fuji  with  both  heels  first  on  one  side  of  my 
right  leg  and  then  similarly  on  the  other, 
missing  me  about  three  inches  each  time. 
Fuji  now  shows  blood  but  I'm  little  hurt. 
Somehow  in  the  scrimmage  O.kin-san's 
charm — the  little  block  of  wood — was  broken 
in  its  wicker  case  and  whether  the  heels 
reached  it  that  high  I  don't  know.  But  it 
was  a  good  omen,  for  it  meant  that  I  am  to 
be  safe  in  this  campaign.  The  puny  brute 
had  not  strength  enough  to  break  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  arm — I'm  no  giant — and  it  is  his 
kind  that  make  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
certain  big  guns  that  the  Russians  use. 

.  .  .  It  is  6  p.  M.  of  the  third  day  now 
and  we  are  at  Wa-fang-tien.  We  left  Pa- 
lien-tan  this  morning  and  made  thirty-two 
miles.  We  took  lunch  in  a  stinking  Chinese 
village  and  the  chicken — well,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  was  the  more  disturbing  con- 
jecture— how  long  it  had  lived  or  how  long 
it  had  been  dead.  Oh,  Yokoyama!  Fuji 
has  not  improved.  He  kicked  the  Italian 
on  the  leg  to-day  and  I've  just  helped  to 
bandage  it.  Again  to-day  I  had  to  let  him 
go.  I  tried  to  tire  him  out  by  riding  him 
through  mud  holes  and  see-sawing  him 
across  deep  wagon-ruts.  But  it  was  no  use. 
If  a  horse,  bullock,  man,  woman,  child,  cat 
or  dog  is  visible  500  yards  away  Fuji  with  a 
squeal  makes  for  it.  When  the  object  is 
overtaken,  Fuji  pays  no  attention  to  it  but 
looks  for  something  else  towards  which  he 
can  start  his  squealing  way.  For  brutal, 
insensate  curiosity  give  me  Fuji  or  rather 
give  him  to  anybody  but  me.  'Tis  an  Eveless 
land  for  Fuji  but  hope  springs  eternal  for 
him.  Dinner  is  just  over — tinned  soup, 
half-cooked  tinned  sausages,  prunes  and 
rice  from  Yokoyama's  larder — which  we 
are  stocking  at  12  yen  per  day.  Hundreds 
of  coolies  are  squatting  along  the  railroad 
track.  In  front  of  us  a  group  of  Japanese 
soldiers  have  stood  for  five  minutes  staring 
at  us  with  the  frank  curiosity  of  children. 
They  began  to  move  away  when  I  pulled  this 
note-book.  Leaning  against  the  tallest 
telegraph-pole,  with  hands  bound  behind 
him,  his  pig-tail  tied  to  a  thick  wire  twice 
twisted,  stands  a  miserable  Chinese  cooly. 
An  hour  ago  I  saw  him  on  his  knees  across 
the  track,  held  down  by  four  men,  while  the 
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littlest  Japanese  soldier  in  the  group  beat 
him  heavily  with  a  stick  much  thicker  than 
the  thumb.  Then  they  led  him  praying, 
howling  and  limping  to  the  telegraph  pole 
where  he  stands  as  an  awful  example  to  his 
fellows.  He  had  stolen  some  coal  and  it 
was  his  second  offense.  It  was  all  right,  of 
course,  but  it  was  strange  to  see  the  appar- 
ent joy  with  which  the  Japanese  did  it  and 
stranger  still  to  see  the  other  coolies  grin- 
ning, chatting  and  making  fun  of  the  cul- 
prit. I  wonder  whether  they  were  crook- 
ing the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  or  what 
on  earth  it  did  mean.  We  were  hung  up 
here  at  3  P.  M.,  and  allowed  to  go  no  further. 
There  is  no  order  for  us  to  remain — only  a 
"strong  desire"  that  we  should — which  is 
the  Japanese  way.  Davis  and  I  had  a  great 
bath  to-day  in  a  pool  which  somebody  had 
dammed  up — for  what  purpose  I  know  not. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  it  was  not  meant  for 
us. 

.  .  .  Sitting  on  the  sand  we  are  this 
August  fifth  under  birch  saplings  and  by 
the  side  of  a  running  stream.  Davis  and 
Lewis  are  asleep  in  the  sand.  Fifteen  miles 
only  is  our  metier  to-day  and  Brill  is  anx- 
ious to  go  on.  The  roads  are  bad  farther 
on,  say  the  Japanese,  and  transportation 
difficult:  the  only  satisfactory  reason  yet 
given  for  this  hideous  delay,  and  this,  I'm 
afraid,  not  the  true  one.  They  simply 
don't  trust  us — that's  all.  The  body  of  the 
dragon  is  naturally  getting  bigger  and  his 
vertebrae  are  distinctly  more  lumpy.  For 
instance,  he  gathered  in  a  train  of  thirty 
freight  cars  this  morning  and  he  had  six 
hundred  coolies  pulling  it  for  him.  The  but- 
ton of  him  dropped  back  to-day  towards 
the  tip  o'  tail  that  is  his  anatomical  place. 
Brill  passed  him  on  the  road.  His  bicycle 
tire  was  punctured  and  he  was  trying  to 
mend  it,  Brill  says,  with  25-cent  postage 
stamps.  He  evidently  succeeded  for  he  has 
just  arrived.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  high 
old  time  on  the  way.  At  the  last  Chinese 
village  he  halted  long  enough  to  offer  a  prize 
— what  I  don't  know — to  the  Chinese  child 
that  could  display  the  prettiest  embroidered 
stomacher.  He  had  them  lined  up  in  a  shy, 
smiling  row  and  was  about  to  deliver  the 
prize  when  the  winner  was  suddenly  thrust 
forward  with  a  wonderful  piece  on  his 
chubby  tum-tum.  The  wild  Irishman 
gave  him  the  prize,  hoisted  him  on  the 
bicycle  and  circled  the  compound  swiftly  to 


the  delight  of  the  village.  I  asked  him  how 
he  communicated  with  these  wild  heathens 
and  he  said  he  talked  Irish  to  them.  I'm 
quite  sure  he  does  and  he  seems  to  make 
himself  understood. 

It's  sunset  now  at  North  Wa-fang-tien 
and  all  of  us  are  out  in  a  hard-packed,  sand- 
floor  yard  under  little  birch  trees.  It  was  a 
hot  ride  to-day — the  last  mile  being  over  a 
glaring  white  road  and  through  glaring 
white  sand.  That  glare  of  a  fierce  sun  made 
the  head  ache  and  the  very  eye-balls  burn. 
I  almost  reeled  from  Fuji  who,  for  that  mile, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  almost  docile. 

We  had  a  shock  and  a  thrill  to-day — 
Brill,  Lewis,  Davis  and  I.  It  was  noon  and 
while  we  sat  on  a  low  stone  wall  in  a  grassy 
grove,  a  few  carts  filled  with  wounded 
Japanese,  passed  slowly  by.  In  one  cart, 
sat  a  man  in  a  red  shirt,  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  head  and  under  his 
chin.  Facing  him  was  a  bearded  Japanese 
with  a  musket  between  his  knees.  The  man 
in  the  red  shirt  wearily  turned  his  face.  It 
was  smooth-shaven  and  white.  The  thrill 
was  that  the  man  was  the  first  Russian 
prisoner  we  had  seen — the  shock  that  among 
those  yellow  faces  was  a  captive  with  a  skin 
like  ours.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  pity  and 
shame — pity  for  him  and  a  shame  for  my- 
self that  I  needn't  explain.  I  wondered 
how  I  should  have  felt  had  I  been  in  his  place 
and  suddenly  found  four  white  men  staring 
at  me.  It's  no  use.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water — or  anything  else — in  the  end. 

This  is  distinctly  a  human  country — a 
country  of  corn-fields,  beans  and  potatoes, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  goats  and  no 
freaks  in  tree-trunk,  branch  or  foliage.  But 
I  can't  get  over  seeing  a  Chinaman  in  a 
corn-field.  It  is  always  a  shock.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  right  there — somehow  no- 
body does  except  a  white  man  or  a  darkey. 
There  are  tumble-bugs  in  the  dusty  road 
and  gray,  flying  grasshopper-like  things  that 
rise  from  the  dust,  flutter  a  few  feet  from  the 
earth  and  drop  back  again,  just  as  they  do 
at  home.  And  the  dragon-flies — why  they 
are  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  "snake- 
doctors"  that  I  used  to  throw  stones  at  when 
I  was  a  boy  in  the  Bluegrass.  The  moun- 
tains are  treeless  and  volcanic  but  its  a  hu- 
man country  and  I  don't  feel  as  far  from 
home  as  I  did  in  Japan.  Brill  says  it  all 
looks  like  a  lot  of  Montana  hills  around 
Ohio  corn-fields:  only  the  corn  is  millet 
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that  grows  twelve  feet  high.  The  people 
eat  the  top,  they  feed  the  blades  to  live  stock 
and  the  stalk  serves  almost  every  purpose  of 
bamboo  and  for  fire- wood  as  well.  You 
can  ride  for  hours  between  two  solid  walls 
of  it  and  you  wonder  how  there  can  be  peo- 
ple enough  in  the  scattering  villages  to  plant 
and  till,  or  even  to  cut  it.  A  richer  land  I 
never  saw.  It  looks  as  though  it  would 
feed  both  armies  and  yet  there  was  no  sign 
— no  burned  house,  or  robbed  field  or  even  a 
cast-off  bit  of  the  soldier's  equipment  to 
show  that  an  army  had  ever  passed  that 
way.  One  fact  only  spoke  significantly  of 
war.  No  woman — except  a  child  or  a 
crone — was  ever  visible.  This  struck  me, 
when  I  recalled  the  trail  of  the  Massachu- 
setts volunteers  from  Siboney  to  Santiago 
and  the  thousands  of  women  refugees  strag- 
gling into  Caney — as  very  remarkable.  I 
suppose  both  Japanese  and  Russians  are 
trying  to  keep  the  good-will  of  the  China- 
man as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
don't  wonder  that  the  Russians  are  fighting 
for  that  land  nor  shall  I  wonder  should  the 
Japanese,  if  they  win,  try  to  keep  it.  But 
how  it  should  belong  to  anybody  but  the 
Chinaman  who  has  tilled  it  in  peace  and 
with  no  harm  to  anybody  for  thousands  of 
years — I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  sign  of  war. 
At  daybreak  some  red  flecks  from  the  drag- 
on's jaws  drifted  back  from  the  mist  and 
dust  through  which  he  was  writhing  for- 
ward. It  looked,  some  man  said,  like  the 
procession  of  the  damned  who  filed  past 
Dante  in  hell.  Each  man  had  a  red  roll 
around  him.  They  uttered  no  sound — 
they  looked  not  at  one  another,  but  stared 
vacantly  and  mildly  at  us  as  they  shuffled 
silently,  from  the  mist  and  shuffled  silently 
on.  The  expression  of  each  was  so  like  the 
expression  of  the  rest  that  they  looked  like 
brothers.  A  more  creepy,  ghost-like  thing 
I  never  saw.  I  knew  not  what  they  were 
but  they  fascinated  me  and  made  me  shud- 
der and  I  found  myself  drawing  towards 
them,  step  by  step,  hardly  conscious  that 
I  was  moving.  I  do  not  recall  that  any 
one  of  us  uttered  a  word.  Yet  they  were 
only  sick  men  coming  back  from  the  front- 
soldiers  sick  with  the  kakke,  the  "  beriberi," 
the  sleeping  sickness.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  face  of  any  one  of  them  had 
ever  belonged  to  a  soldier — hard  to  believe 
that  sickness  could  make  a  soldier's  face  so 


gentle.  That  man  in  the  red  shirt  and 
those  gray  ghosts  that  shuffled  so  silently 
out  of  one  mist  and  so  silently  into  another 
are  the  high  lights  in  the  two  most  vivid 
pictures  I've  seen  thus  far. 

The  beriberi  comes  from  a  diet  of  too 
much  fish  and  rice,  I  understand.  It  numbs 
the  extremities  and  has  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  body  and  mind.  Summer  is  its  time  and 
snow  checks  its  course.  A  man  may  have  it 
a  dozen  times  and  sometimes  he  dies.  The 
young  and  able-bodied  are  its  favorite  vic- 
tims, old  men  its  rare  ones  and  women  and 
foreigners  it  wholly  spares.  It  made  great 
havoc  among  Japanese  soldiers  in  Korea 
but  the  Japanese  now  conquer  beriberi  as 
though  it  was  a  Russian  metamorphosis. 

Shung-yo-hing  is  the  place  now  and  the 
time  is  2  p.  m.  The  heat  was  awful  and 
the  dust  from  thousands  of  carts,  coolies  and 
beasts  of  burden  choked  the  very  lungs.  I 
have  the  bulge  on  Fuji  now.  I  knot  the 
reins  and  draw  them  over  the  pommel  of  a 
McClellan  saddle,  thus  holding  his  muzzle 
close  to  his  chest.  It  seemed  to  puzzle  Fuji 
a  good  deal. 

"He  can't  even  neigh,"  I  said  to  Brill  in 
triumph,  and  Brill  cackled  scorn.  Fuji 
neighed  five  times  in  the  next  ten  yards.  I 
should  say  that  his  record  in  six  hours  to-day 
was  about  this:  stumbling  with  right  fore- 
foot— 300  times;  stumbling  with  left  hind- 
foot — 200  times;  neighs — 1000. 

There  are  about  twenty  miles  more  to 
Kaiping.  Haicheng  has  been  taken  by  the 
Japanese.  Somebody  has  just  come  in 
with  cheering  news — we  can  get  back  to 
Yokohama  by  water.     Gently  we  all  said : 

"Hooray!"  The  parting  from  Fuji  will 
not  be  sad. 

.  .  .  This  morning  I  found  some 
strange  pieces  of  paper  with  strange  ideo- 
graphs theron  in  Japanese. 

"  What  are  these,  Takeuchi  ?" 

Takeuchi  looked  really  embarrassed. ' 

"Prayers,"  he  said.  "I  got  them  at  a 
temple.  If  you  carry  them,  you  will  get 
back  safe."  Well,  that  made  Takeuchi 
immune  for  days. 

At  Kaiping  we  are  now  and  we  go  to 
Haicheng  to-morrow.  At  least  we  think  we 
do.  We  got  here  last  night:  Fuji  being 
lame,  I  left  him  for  Takeuchi  to  lead  (he 
rode  him,  of  course);  went  on  afoot  and 
later  climbed  aboard  a  freight  train,  drawn 
by  600  coolies.     I  told  the  Japanese  in  my 
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smattering  best  of  their  language,  that  my 
horse  had  gone  lame  and  they  were  very  po- 
lite. The  train  went  slowly  along  the  drag- 
on's length  and  I  had  a  chance  to  observe 
minutely  those  vertebrae — heavy  Chinese 
wagons,  the  wheels  with  two  thick  huge 
spokes  cross-barred,  the  hoops  of  wood  and 
studded  with  big  shining  rivets  and  the  ax- 
les turning  with  the  wheels;  between  the 
shafts,  a  horse,  bullock  or  a  mule;  in  front, 
three  leaders,  usually — donkeys,  mules 
(the  best  I've  seen  out  of  America)  or  bul- 
locks, in  all  possible  combinations  of  don- 
key, mule  or  bullock.  Sometimes  an  ass 
colt  trotted  alongside.  The  drivers  were 
Chinese  coolies,  each  with  a  long  whip — 
the  butt  of  bamboo,  the  shaft  spliced  with 
four  cane  reeds,  the  lash  of  leather  and  the 
cracker  as  it  is  all  over  the  rural  world.  The 
two  or  three  leaders  of  the  four-  or  five-in- 
hand,  pulled  by  ropes  attached  to  the  cart 
at  either  side  of  the  cart  to  one  side  of  each 
shaft.  The  hames  were  two  flat  pieces  of 
wood,  lashed  to  a  straw  collar  that  was 
sometimes  canvas-covered.  The  cries  of 
the  drivers,  strange  as  they  sounded  to  the 
foreigner  nearby,  were  at  a  distance  strange- 
ly like  the  cries  of  drivers  everywhere. 

"Atta!  Atta!  Atta-atta-atta ! " 

"Usui!     Usui! — u-u-u-su-u-i!" 

"Whoa-a-ah!" 

At  noon,  Lionel  James  and  little  Clarkin 
rode  by  and  shouted  that  the  Japanese  Com- 
mandant there  had  a  lunch  ready  near-by. 
We  found  half  a  dozen  tables  set  in  the 
walled  yard  of  a  Chinese  farm-house.  All 
of  us  were  expected  but  the  others  (except 
the  Japanese  correspondents  who  were  on 
hand)  had  gone  on.  There  was  a  nice  ser- 
geant there  and  a  grave  Major  with  medals 
and  there  were  soldiers  with  fans  to  keep 
off  the  flies,  while  we  sat  in  an  arbor,  under 
white  Malaga-like  clusters  of  grapes  and 
had  tea  and  beer  and  tinned  Kobbebeef  and 
army  crackers.  The  rain  started  when  we 
started  on — and  when  it  rains  in  Manchuria 
it  really  seems  to  rain.  I  was  on  foot  in  a 
light  flannel  shirt  and  had  no  coat  or  poncho. 
In  ten  minutes  the  road  had  a  slippery  coat- 
ing of  mud,  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  and,  as  my 
boots  had  very  low  heels,  I  was  slipping 
right,  left  and  backwards  with  every  step. 
Clarkin  and  James  overtook  me  and  we 
took  turns  walking.     In  an  hour  the  road 


was  a  very  swift  river,  belly-deep  and  with 
big  waves — dangerous  to  cross.  Miles  and 
miles  we  went  through  muddy  corn-fields 
for  four  hours,  until  we  could  see  across  a 
yellow  river  the  high  thick  walls  of  Kaiping 
through  the  drizzling  mist.  I  waded  the 
river,  waist-high,  and  on  the  other  side  an 
interpreter  gave  me  a  white  mule  which  I 
took  in  order  not  to  get  my  boots  muddy 
again.  We  wound  into  a  city-gate,  were 
stopped  by  a  sentry  and  sent  on  again  around 
the  city-walls  and  three  or  four  miles  across 
a  muddy  slushy  flat,  full  of  deep  wagon  ruts 
and  holes.  After  much  floundering  through 
mud,  and  the  fording  of  many  streams  we 
found  the  Commandant  with  his  shoes  under 
his  chair  and  his  naked  feet  on  the  rungs. 
James  clicked  his  heels  and  saluted.  We  all 
took  off  our  hats  but  as  he  neither  rose  nor 
moved  naked  foot  towards  yawning  shoe, 
we  put  them  back  on  again.  We  must  go 
to  Kaiping,  he  said,  and  he  was  very  indif- 
ferent and  smiled  blandly  when  we  told  him 
that  we  had  just  waded  and  swum  from 
Kaiping.  Just  the  same  we  had  to  wade 
and  swim  back — by  the  same  floundering 
way  and  through  gathering  darkness.  We 
missed  the  way,  of  course,  rode  entirely 
around  the  city- walls,  rode  through  Kaiping 
and  back  again  and  finally  struck  an  inter- 
preter who  piloted  us  to  this  Chinese  temple 
where  I  write.  I  was  cold,  muddy,  hungry 
and  tired  to  the  bone.  But  the  button  on 
the  dragon's  tail  was  there  and  Brill  the 
gentle;  and,  mother  of  mercies,  they  had 
things  to  eat  and  to  drink.  An  hour  later, 
Davis  came  in  half-dead — leading  Prior  on 
Williams  and  Walker.  He  had  struck  the 
same  gentleman  of  the  naked  foot  and  yawn- 
ing shoe  and  he  had  gone  into  a  stream  over 
his  head  and  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
most  of  the  way  through  pitch  dark.  He 
didn't  mind  himself,  but  Prior  was  elderly 
and  was  ill  and  Davis  wanted  that  Com- 
mandant to  take  him  in.  "  I  wouldn't  turn 
a  water-snake  out  of  doors  on  a  night  like 
this,"  Davis  said. 

But  those  two  same  Samaritans  saved 
him  straightway  and  we  sit  now  in  Chinese 
clothes  in  front  of  a  temple  and  under  a 
great  spreading  full-leafed  tree,  with  two 
horses  champing  millet  before  the  altar  and 
thousands  of  buzzing  flies  around.  To- 
morrow we  go  on ! 


NEW     FEATURES     OF     WAR 


AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  EAST 


BY    THOMAS    F.    MILLARD 


3^W/^HE  war  now  raging  in  Man- 
churia affords  the  first  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  test 
of  up-to-date  weapons  and 
equipment  since  the  general 
reorganization  and  rearma- 


ment which  followed  the  war  betweenFrance 
and  Germany.  Russia's  conflict  withTurkey 
was  fought  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions that  obtained  in  1870,  before  the 
lessons  of  the  Franco- German  War  had 
been  shaped  into  revised  equipment  and 
tactics,  and  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  contributed  but  little  upon 
which  any  broad  conclusions  about  land 
operations  could  be  based.  South  Africa 
was  not  without  interesting  and  significant 
demonstrations ;  but  there,  again,  inequality 
of  force  and  equipment,  and  the  almost  total 
lack  of  military  organization  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  left  criticism  without  standards 
and  limited  its  scope. 

But  in  Manchuria  are  two  carefully  or- 
ganized modern  military  machines,  with  the 
arms  and  equipment  of  such,  in  as  great 
numbers  as  are  likely  to  be  contiguously  em- 
ployed in  wars  of  the  future,  brought  into 
collision  under  circumstances  which  submit 
all  their  parts  to  the  test  of  variable  condi- 
tions, both  in  severalty  and  in  combination. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  which  the  mili- 
tary world  has  been  waiting,  in  order  to  see 
approved  or  disproved  theories  about  the  fu- 
ture of  war  so  freely  advanced  in  recent  years. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  adopt  definite 
conclusions  concerning  some  important 
matters;  but  many  significant  phases  have 
already  developed  sufficiently  to  indicate 
certain  tendencies,  and  these  one  may  vent- 
ure to  discuss  without  posing  as  a  prophet. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  state  that  only 
one  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  art  of 
war  is  materially  affected  by  improvements 
in  weapons.  Strategy  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  or  Hannibal.  How- 
ever, since  there  is  a  popular  tendency  to 
confuse  the  two,  it  may  be  well  to  define 
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strategy  and  tactics.  To  quote  from  mem- 
ory an  accepted  definition,  strategy  is  the 
art  of  manoeuvring  an  army  within  the  thea- 
tre of  operations  so  as  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  victory,  increase  the  consequences 
of  victory,  and  decrease  the  consequences  of 
defeat.  Tactics  is  the  art  of  handling  and 
directing  the  fighting  of  troops  on  the  battle- 
field. The  disposal  of  troops  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield, with  such  shifting  of  position  as  may 
be  necessary  during  an  engagement,  is  usu- 
ally called  grand  tactics,  to  distinguish  from 
the  actual  fighting,  which  is  termed  minor 
tactics.  While  strategy,  which  embodies  a 
principle  the  same  in  all  ages,  remains  com- 
paratively unaffected,  tactics,  which  involves 
a  condition,  is  amenable  to  every  change  in 
armament, and  can  neverremainthesamefor 
two  successive  generations  unless  invention 
sleeps.  Thus  the  art  of  war  is  ever  new,  and 
nations  which  aspire  to  military  excellence  as 
a  means  to  defend  their  interests  or  advance 
their  ambitions  must  be  constantly  alert. 

The  present  war  has  realized  some  strik- 
ing modifications  of  grand  tactics.  In  olden 
times,  it  required  some  subtlety  to  dis- 
tinguish between  grand  and  minor  tactics. 
Armies  were  able  to  approach  so  close  to 
one  another  without  becoming  actually  en- 
gaged that  grand  tactics  consisted  of  little 
more  than  placing  troops  in  certain  forma- 
tions and  giving  orders  for  their  advance, 
or  passively  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  field  was  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  commanders,  who  could  see 
almost  at  a  glance  the  course  the  fight  was 
taking.  The  constantly  widening  range  of 
projectiles  long  ago  eliminated  those  con- 
ditions, until  now  armies  are  able  to  inflict 
great  damage  upon  each  other  at  distances 
beyond  discriminating  human  vision,  even 
when  artificially  aided.  As  battlefields  have 
grown  larger,  the  gap  which  severs  grand 
from  minor  tactics  has  widened,  until  to-day 
they  stand  as  almost  distinct  branches  of 
the  art.  Never  has  this  been  so  well  dem- 
onstrated as  in  Manchuria. 
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In  this  war  we  have  seen  battles  with  a 
lighting  front  extending  more  than  forty 
miles.  Using  the  terms  "fighting  front" 
in  this  connection,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
opposing  armies  were  simultaneously,  or 
even  occasionally,  engaged  along  every  mile 
of  this  distance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
came  actually  into  collision  only  at  certain 
points.  But  they  were,  nevertheless,  in 
contact,  tactically  speaking,  along  the  whole 
front;  which  means  that  any  advance  of 
either  combatant  must  quickly  result  in  di- 
rect collision  with  the  enemy.  Even  thirty 
years  ago  a  commander  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  in  tactical  touch  with 
an  army  so  widely  distributed.  The  efficien- 
cy attained  by  modern  field  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  offers  the  explanation. 
Formerly  a  commander  took  his  position 
during  the  progress  of  a  battle,  if  possible, 
on  an  eminence  from  which  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  field  could  be  had.  Fre- 
quently this  position  could  be  reached  by 
hostile  fire,  and  it  was  never  so  far  removed 
as  to  put  the  commander  out  of  direct  con- 
tact with  his  troops.  So  stationed,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  he  would  observe  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  receiving  from  time 
to  time  reports  from  his  subordinates,  and 
directing  them  through  his  aids,  who  car- 
ried the  messages  on  horseback. 

To-day  circumstances  place  a  command- 
er completely  out  of  sight  of  his  army.  He  is 
usually  located  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  firing  line,  and  in  many  instances 
is  even  farther  away.  He  sits  in  a  room, 
whence  radiate  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  field, 
placing  him  in  instantaneous  communica- 
tion with  his  principal  subordinates.  The 
famous  painting  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz 
represents,  in  the  popular  eye,  a  command- 
ing general  directing  a  great  battle.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  warfare  of  the  past.  The  ar- 
tist who  aspires  to  depict  the  direction  of  a 
modern  battle  must  show  a  man  seated  at  a 
table  on  which  is  spread  a  huge  map  dotted 
with  little  flags  indicating  the  location  of  the 
opposing  forces,  with  an  ordinary  desk  tele- 
phone at  his  elbow.  In  an  adjoining  room 
is  a  switchboard,  where  sit  alert  operators 
ready  to  connect  the  commander  with  any 
of  the  field  headquarters.  From  this  room, 
also,  comes  the  steady  clicking  of  a  score  of 
telegraph  instruments,  busily  receiving  and 
sending  messages.     But  for  the  military  uni- 


forms of  the  messengers  and  the  going  and 
coming  of  staff  officers  the  man  at  the  table 
might  be  a  stock  operator  directing,  through 
his  brokers,  a  deal  in  steel  or  railroad  securi- 
ties. Even  the  stenographer  at  his  elbow  is 
not  lacking,  but  sits  quietly  taking  messages 
under  dictation,  to  be  transmitted  presently 
by  telegraph.  Other  officers  copy  these 
messages  and  file  them  away,  after  putting 
them  under  a  time-recording  stamp,  to  show 
the  hour  they  were  sent,  so  that  afterward 
delinquencies  may  be  located  and  responsi- 
bilities fixed.  Thus,  apart  from  the  ex- 
citement and  horrors  of  the  battlefield,  a 
general  sits  at  a  desk  and  calmly  directs  the 
battle.  He  hears  that  this  attack  has  been 
repulsed,  that  reinforcements  are  needed 
here,  that  ammunition  is  running  low  there, 
that  this  division  has  been  cut  into  pieces, 
that  those  troops  have  been  two  days  with- 
out food,  and  so  on,  along  his  forty  miles  of 
front,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly. 
This  picture  is  not  fanciful.  With  due 
allowance  for  the  fallibility  of  all  human 
devices  when  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
abnormal  conditions,  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

Another  striking  development  is  the  pro- 
longation of  battles.  In  even  the  most  re- 
cent wars  three  days'  fighting  have  been 
enough  to  exhaust  armies,  and  some  com- 
mentators have  ventured  predictions  that 
battles  of  the  future  would  be  quickly  decid- 
ed. Quite  the  contrary  has  happened.  In 
this  war  we  have  seen  battles  which  lasted 
ten  days,  almost  without  cessation.  Of 
course,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  same 
troops  fought  all  the  time;  but,  for  that 
matter,  neither  did  they  in  prolonged  bat- 
tles of  the  last  great  wars.  One  of  the  great 
battles  in  Manchuria  might  be  called  a  se- 
ries of  battles.  For  instance,  in  the  fighting 
around  Liao- Yang  there  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen  distinct  engagements,  some  of  them 
fought  many  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  by  entirely  different  troops.  Yet  it  is 
quite  correct  to  speak  of  these  engagements 
as  one  battle,  since  they  were  fought  by 
troops  under  the  same  general  command 
and  with  the  same  general  objective.  All 
great  battles  include  many  minor  collisions, 
attended  by  widely  varying  success,  yet  it  is 
only  the  general  result  that  counts.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  regardless  of  the  area 
involved.  The  tactical  variations  possible 
on  a  battlefield  extending  forty  miles  are  no 
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greater,  setting  aside  differences  in  the  ter- 
rain, than  on  one  covering  only  a  few  miles. 
In  both  cases  the  opposing  generals,  with  a 
definite  object  in  mind,  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  which  the  oppo- 
nent's errors  or  failures  may  afford.  These 
conditions  are  what  make  grand  tactics  so 
largely  hinge  upon  opportunity,  and  a  gen- 
eral must  never  be  caught  asleep.  During 
the  fierce  fighting  around  Liao-Yang,  when 
the  situation  of  his  army  was  for  a  time  so 
perilous,  General  Kuropatkin  slept,  when 
he  did  sleep,  with  a  telephone,  which  could 
be  connected  with  all  his  corps  command- 
ers, beside  his  bed.  Thus  he  kept  pace  wjth 
Oyama's  enveloping  movement,  and  timed 
the  counter-attack  which  so  nearly  cut  off 
Kuroki's  force  from  the  rest  of  the  Japan- 
ese army.  But  Oyama,  equally  vigilant, 
quickly  detected  his  opponent's  design  and 
was  able  to  concentrate  enough  troops  at 
the  threatened  point  to  defeat  the  movement 
and  reestablish  touch  with  his  own  right 
wing.  Was  not  this  action  a  manifestation 
of  grand  tactics  under  modern  battle  condi- 
tions, which  compel  commanders  to  see  the 
actual  fighting  through  the  eyes  of  their  lieu- 
tenants, but  leave  the  general  direction  in 
their  hands  ? 

The  reasons  for  this  unexpected  prolonga- 
tion of  battles  are  various,  and  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  them  is  not  possible  in  an  article 
of  moderate  length,  but  some  of  the  princi- 
pal ones  may  be  mentioned.  Primarily,  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  fighting  front  has  a 
decided  influence.  This  operates  against 
the  spread  of  demoralization  caused  by  dis- 
aster in  one  part  of  the  field  to  other  parts  of 
an  army ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  distances 
involved  in  the  tactical  operations,  makes 
possible  a  rallying  and  readjustment  of  par- 
tially defeated  forces  before  a  success  can  be 
decisively  followed  up.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible, under  modern  conditions,  to  stam- 
pede a  disciplined  army  by  a  dramatic  coup 
on  some  part  of  the  field,  as  formerly  fre- 
quently happened.  No  panic  can  ever  in- 
volve more  than  a  small  part  of  a  great 
army,  for  the  major  part  of  the  troops  on 
both  sides  will  know  nothing  about  it,  prob- 
ably, until  hours  or  days  after  it  is  all  over. 
Even  after  a  great  battle  is  decided,  many 
of  the  strategical  units  of  a  defeated  army 
remain  comparatively  undemoralized,  hav- 
ing, perhaps,  held  their  own  on  their  part 
of  the  field  and  withdrawn  in  good  order. 


Thousands  of  Russian  troops  who  fought 
at  Liao-Yang  think  to-day  that  General 
Kuropatkin's  retreat  was  purely  strategical 
and  scout  the  idea  of  their  having  been  de- 
feated; and  they  are  perfectly  sincere  in 
this  opinion,  which  their  officers,  naturally, 
do  nothing  to  disturb.  Also  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  fighting  front,  the  marching 
evolutions  involved  in  the  grand  tactics  of  a 
battle  consume  more  time,  while  the  waits 
upon  supplies  and  munitions  cause  delays 
not  formerly  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then 
the  exhaustion  of  the  fighting  energy  of 
troops,  through  losses  in  action,  is  much 
less  in  porportion  to  the  time  they  are  under 
fire  than  in  former  great  wars;  and  this, 
with  the  recuperations  afforded  by  more  fre- 
quent rest  periods,  prolongs  what  may  be 
termed  the  consecutive  fighting  life  of  tacti- 
cal units. 

In  this  war  the  closer  relation  of  logistics 
to  tactics  has  been  noticeable.  Usually  lo- 
gistics (that  branch  of  military  art  that  has 
to  do  with  the  transportation  and  supply  of 
armies)  is  considered  as  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated with  strategy,  and  this  is  still  true, 
but  it  is  becoming  closely  interwoven  with 
grand  tactics  under  modern  battle  condi- 
tions. Formerly,  after  strategy  had  got  an 
army  into  position  where  it  should  or  must 
fight  a  battle,  logistics  took  a  back  seat  until 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  decided  and  it 
became  necessary  to  advance  or  retreat.  In 
those  days,  a  soldier  went  into  battle  supplied 
with  enough  food  and  ammunition  to  see 
him  through  the  contest.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  the  greater  actions  of  this  war, 
to  repeatedly  supply  the  troops  with  food 
and  ammunition  without  withdrawing  them 
from  the  fighting  line.  This  has  been  a  new 
emergency  for  the  supply  departments  to 
meet,  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  virtually 
carried  logistics  on  to  the  firing  line.  At 
Liao-Yang,  Russian  commissary  carts  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  soldiers  under  a  severe 
artillery  fire,  and  supplies  of  ammunition 
were  frequently  distributed  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  enormous  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion is  one  of  the  features  of  this  war.  The 
Russian  soldier  carries  120  rounds  of  rifle 
ammunition  into  battle,  and  this  will  seldom 
last  through  a  single  day's  fighting  if  the 
troops  become  seriously  engaged.  At  Liao- 
Yang  some  Russian  regiments  expended 
more  than  800  rounds  per  man  in  the  course 
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of  the  battle.  As  this  computation  was 
based  on  the  strength  of  the  regiments  when 
they  entered  the  fight,  and  as  many  of  them 
came  out  of  it  sadly  depleted,  it  is  estimated 
that  many  soldiers  must  have  fired  as  many 
as  1500  rounds.  In  the  Russian  organiza- 
tion, the  supply  of  rifle  ammunition  per 
man,  including  the  field  and  reserve  parks 
and  the  supply  carried  in  the  flying  artillery 
parks,  is  only  422  rounds  for  infantry,  and 
much  less  for  mounted  troops.  The  expen- 
diture of  artillery  ammunition  has  been  as 
excessive.  At  Liao-Yang  some  Russian  bat- 
teries fired  more  than  600  rounds  per  gun. 
Russian  field  artillery  caries  in  its  limbers 
and  battery  wagons  only  from  108  to  150 
rounds,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
gun,  while  the  total  visible  supply,  including 
the  divisional,  flying,  and  reserve  parks 
averages  about  47  5  rounds  per  gun.  These 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strain 
put  upon  the  supply  departments  during  a 
great  battle.  More  ammunition  has  been 
used  in  a  single  day  in  Manchuria  than  was 
required  to  fight  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Besides  the  items  of  food  and  am- 
munition, the  wastage  of  other  forms  of  war 
material  is  enormous,  and  constitutes  an 
unprecedented  drain  upon  logistical  re- 
sources. The  officers  who  direct  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  art  rarely  receive  the 
credit  that  is  due  them. 

Turning  from  grand  to  minor  or  fighting 
tactics,  the  first  arm  of  the  service  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  naturally,  the  infantry.  Nothing 
has  occurred  in  this  war  to  cause  this  arm 
to  lose  prestige.  Infantry  is  still  the  fight- 
ing backbone  of  an  army,  and  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  great  battles.  Apparently  it  is 
still  the  only  arm  that  can  accomplish,  un- 
aided, decisive  results.  Infantry  tactics  in 
this  war  is  that  commonly  taught  in  all  mod- 
ern armies,  and  described  as  "  extended  or- 
der tactics"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
close  formations.  Anyone  who  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  military  matters  knows 
that  soldiers  no  longer  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  but  are  spread  out  with  a  view  to 
presenting  as  poor  a  target  as  is  possible  to 
the  destructive  and  accurate  fire  of  modern 
weapons.  We  saw  the  highest  possible  de- 
velopment of  extended  order  fighting  in  the 
South  African  War.  No  great  numbers  of 
troops  can  ever  be  brought  to  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency in  this  tactics  equal  to  that  attained 
by  the  Boers.     The  problem  has  been  to  de- 


termine how  far,  with  ordinary  material  and 
training,  extended  order  tactics  can  be  car- 
ried without  losing  control  over  troops. 
Many  contradictory  speculations  have  been 
indulged  in  pending  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion. In  Manchuria  we  have  seen  this 
tactics  employed  in  actual  war  on  a  huge 
scale,  and  it  only  remains  to  state  the  re- 
sults so  far  as  they  have  appeared. 

I  may  as  well  say  now  that  the  superior 
individual  intelligence  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
dier, coupled  with  an  assiduity  in  perfecting 
their  military  organization  not  approached 
elsewhere  in  the  world  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, have  combined  to  produce  in  this  war 
a  fighting  machine  capable  of  carrying  the 
modern  theory  of  infantry  tactics  as  near  to 
perfection  as  can  probably  ever  be  reached 
on  a  large  scale,  under  conditions  which  sur- 
round military  service  in  most  countries. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army 
falls  below  an  average  standard,  it  in  my 
opinion  comes  nearer  representing  average 
results.  In  this  war  both  belligerents  have 
acted  on  the  theory  that  where  sacrifice  of 
human  life  is  necessary  to  secure  decisive 
results  it  should  be  made  without  hesita- 
tion. It  was  the  failure  of  British  generals 
to  act  upon  this  accredited  military  princi- 
ple that  made  the  Boer  War  so  lacking  in 
satisfactory  tests.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Russian  infantry  tactics  in 
this  war  has  probably  been  as  good  as  most 
great  armies  would  have  displayed,  and  in 
this  estimate  I  include  our  own.  In  making 
this  statement  I  assume  that  our  officers 
would  employ  the  tactics  they  have  been 
taught,  and  that  our  army  would  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  and  officered  by  volun- 
teers. In  infantry  tactics  the  Russian  offi- 
cers have  simply  followed,  in  most  cases,  a 
prescribed  routine,  which  admonished  them 
to  move  upon  the  enemy  in  certain  forma- 
tions, to  be  varied  at  stated  intervals  of 
proximity.  The  instructions  governing  this 
tactics  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
prescribed  in  the  British,  German,  and 
American  armies.  These  dispositions  are 
the  result  of  experience  and  deductions 
from  it. 

The  experience  of  this  war  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  these  dispositions  should  be  radi- 
cally revised.  The  practice  of  attacking  in 
a  triple-fine  formation,  however  extended, 
with  a  few  hundred  yards  separating  the 
firing  line,  supports,  and  reserves,  merely 
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serves,  it  seems  to  me,  to  increase  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  enemy's  fire,  especially 
at  long  ranges.  In  this  war  there  has  been 
more  long-range  rifle  firing  than  ever  before. 
The  increased  range  of  the  infantry  weapon 
is,  of  course,  primarily  responsible  for  this, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  ef- 
fective. Variations  in  a  rifle  fire,  even 
when  directed  at  near-by  objects,  are  very 
great,  and  at  long  range  they  are  even  great- 
er. Thus  a  long-range  infantry  fire,  even 
when  directed  at  a  conspicuous  object,  will 
sweep  a  large  space.  Then  the  distances 
within  which  troops  are  permitted  to  employ 
marching  formations  should  be  considera- 
bly extended.  This  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
impractical,  as  occupying  too  much  time  in 
the  attack,  but  I  see  no  other  solution  of  the 
problem  of  bringing  an  attacking  force  close 
to  the  enemy  without  having  its  morale  too 
much  shaken.  In  fact,  this  war  has  demon- 
strated that  direct  assaults  upon  established 
positions  now  occupy  days,  even  weeks. 
Troops  are  pushed  forward  slowly  and  grad- 
ually, entrenching  themselves,  protected  by 
the  fire  of  their  own  artillery,  as  they  ad- 
vance, until  near  enough  to  deliver  an  effec- 
tive assault.  The  Japanese  required  days 
to  carry  some  of  the  Russian  positions  in 
recent  battles,  when  most  of  their  advances 
were  made  at  night.  Sometimes,  when  day- 
light attacks  were  attempted,  hours  would 
be  required  to  advance  a  few  hundred  yards, 
gained  by  crawling  from  cover  to  cover. 
Rarely,  even  then,  could  strong  positions  be 
taken  by  frontal  assault  until  a  successful 
flanking  movement  had  rendered  them  un- 
tenable. The  continual  use  by  the  Japan- 
ese generals  of  flanking  and  counter-flank- 
ing movements  shows  that  they  regard 
frontal  attacks  more  as  a  device  to  hold  the 
opposing  army  than  an  effectual  means  to 
dislodge  and  defeat  it.  The  losses  sustained 
in  such  attacks  seem  justified  by  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  when  he  is  finally 
compelled  to  abandon  his  position  and  re- 
treat unprotected.  A  major  part  of  Russian 
losses  in  Manchuria  were  incurred  while  the 
troops  were  retiring  from  tactical  positions. 
Naturally,  many  delinquencies  in  fight- 
ing tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  have 
occurred,  some  of  them  reprehensible 
enough.  I  have  seen  infantry  marched  in 
close  column  formation  to  within  1,000 
yards  of  Japanese  artillery  before  being  de- 
ployed.    I  have  seen  infantry  stand  for 


hours  in  close  formation,  while  waiting  for 
other  troops  to  get  into  position,  suffering 
all  the  time  slight  losses  from  a  scattering 
rifle  fire,  and  with  adequate  cover  near  at 
hand.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  offi- 
cers seemed  to  think  that  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference and  bravado  met  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  The  Russian  officers  cling 
to  the  old  theory  of  the  officer's  part  in  tac- 
tics. He  must  show  himself,  encouraging 
his  men  by  his  demeanor.  It  may  be  that 
the  Russian  soldier,  having  been  taught  to 
expect  this  attitude  in  an  officer,  would  be 
demoralized  by  its  absence.  If  this  is  true, 
the  sooner  he  is  taught  differently  the  better. 
Japanese  officers  are  educated  in  the  new 
school,  and  are  extremely  careful  to  take 
cover.  The  modern  soldier  must  be  di- 
rected rather  than  led.  If  he  is  well  trained 
he  does  not  need  visible  leadership.  But 
he  must  have  direction. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  certain 
conclusions  based  upon  the  Boer  War  will 
have  to  be  modified.  It  then  seemed  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  warfare  was 
toward  a  greater  development  of  personal 
initiative  in  the  soldier.  I  think  even  now 
that  in  any  war  the  army  which  has  devel- 
oped the  highest  degree  of  personal  initia- 
tive in  its  soldiery  will  win.  But  a  large 
part  of  modern  war  is  on  too  great  a  scale 
to  give  much  opportunity  for  individual  in- 
itiative. Soldiers  can  rarely  tell  what  is  go- 
ing on,  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  cannot  always  see  the  enemy  they  are 
firing  at,  and  where  they  can  see  the  object 
of  their  fire  such  important  matters  as  range, 
and  even  direction,  cannot  be  left  to  them.  A 
great  battle  is  bewildering,  and  troops  left  to 
their  own  initiative  would  soon  expend  their 
ammunition,  and  perhaps  much  of  the  time 
be  shooting  at  their  own  comrades.  Troops 
are  clothed  so  much  alike  nowadays  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe  at  500  yards,  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
rarely  get  that  close  to  each  other  in  modern 
war  while  there  is  light  enough  to  see  clear- 
ly. Smokeless  powder  and  devices  for  mak- 
ing troops  less  visible,  together  with  long- 
range  weapons,  render  targets  often  largely 
a  matter  of  guesswork,  even  to  officers 
provided  with  powerful  glasses  and  spe- 
cial instruments  for  determining  distances. 
Broadly  speaking,  both  artillery  and  rifle 
fire  are  now  handled  largely  with  a  view  to 
general  results,  and  their  direction  can  only 
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be  intrusted  to  officers.  Even  the  line  offi- 
cers, who  must  transmit  orders  to  the  men 
on  the  firing  line,  must  follow  implicitly  in- 
structions received  from  superior  officers, 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  whole  situation  on 
that  part  of  the  field  and  know  the  object 
to  gain  which  the  whole  plan  is  calculated. 
Thus,  more  than  ever,  the  officer  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  results,  and  he  should  be 
taught  to  expose  himself  as  little  as  possible. 
Officers  need  not  fear  that  any  soldiery, 
however  unintelligent,  will  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  caution  and  cowardice. 
At  any  rate,  a  soldiery  which  cannot  make 
this  distinction  is  not  likely  to  be  very  for- 
midable in  future  wars. 

I  have  noted  two  results  of  the  use  of 
smokeless  powder.  It  makes  the  tactical 
handling  of  troops  easier,  since  officers  can 
now  always  see  the  men  under  their  imme- 
diate command.  General  officers  can  no 
longer  mark  the  progress  of  a  battle  by  means 
of  the  smoke,  which  formerly  revealed  dis- 
tinctly the  positions  of  the  lines,  but  must 
depend  upon  other  means  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  The  prediction  that  the 
revelation  of  battlefield  horrors,  formerly 
screened  by  smoke,  would  demoralize  troops 
has  not  been  realized. 

The  old  dispute  about  the  bayonet  is  still 
unsettled.  Enough  use  has  been  made  of 
it  in  this  war  to  justify  its  retention,  espe- 
cially since  it  involves  so  little  added  weight 
and  bulk.  Instances  of  bayonet  use  have 
been  too  insignificant  to  throw  much  light 
upon  its  actual  value  as  a  weapon,  but  it 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that, 
notwithstanding  the  range  and  accuracy  of 
weapons,  it  is  still  possible  for  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  to  come  into  physical  col- 
lision .  This  war  has  demonstrated  that  the 
old-fashioned  open  trench  is  poor  protec- 
tion for  infantry  against  modern  artillery 
projectiles.  The  new  shrapnel  does  con- 
siderable execution  from  overhead,  and  the 
longer  range  of  artillery  makes  it  difficult 
to  lay  out  an  entrenchment  so  that  some  of 
it  cannot  be  partially  enfiladed.  Military 
engineers  will  find  scope  for  their  invention 
in  designing  an  entrenchment  for  infantry 
capable  of  being  quickly  constructed  and 
which  will  afford  protection  from  modern 
shrapnel. 

Little  use  of  cavalry,  as  such,  has  been 
made  in  this  war  so  far  as  it  has  gone ;  which 
will  bear  out  those  who  have  long  predicted 


that  modern  weapons  had  practically  de- 
stroyed the  tactical  utility  of  this  pictur- 
esque and  once  formidable  arm.  In  the 
few  occasions  where  cavalry  has  fought  in 
this  war  it  has  been  used  as  mounted  in- 
fantry. There  has  been  no  use  of  cavalry 
against  cavalry  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
be  significant.  It  seems  certain  that  cav- 
alry cannot  hope  to  successfully  engage  in- 
fantry or  artillery  except  under  conditions 
that  rob  those  arms  of  their  ordinary  effect- 
iveness. It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  both  armies  have  been  deficient  in  cav- 
alry. Both  the  Russian  and  Japanese  cav- 
alry are  armed  with  the  infantry  rifle,  and 
in  rearming  the  American  army  this  plan 
has  also  been  adopted.  In  the  service  of 
security  and  information  mounted  troops 
are  still,  as  ever,  invaluable,  and  in  this  war 
such  troops  have  performed  their  usual  func- 
tions neither  so  well  nor  badly  as  toattract 
special  notice.  Armies  must  have  mounted 
troops,  but  the  inclination  to  throw  away 
sabre  and  lance  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 
Still,  it  is  too  soon  to  rule  cavalry  off  the 
battlefield,  and  experience  must  discredit 
the  arm  more  than  it  has  before  this  will 
happen. 

Artillery  has,  in  this  war,  not  lost  the  im- 
pulse given  by  its  effective  use  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  when  the 
arm  took  on  new  life.  It  has  again  con- 
clusively demonstrated  its  tactical  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  clear  that  the  limit  of  devel- 
opment has  by  no  means  been  reached. 
Longer  range,  increased  rapidity  of  fire,  and 
improved  projectiles  have  greatly  added  to 
the  effectiveness  of  artillery.  The  field-guns 
used  in  this  war  have  an  extreme  range  of 
about  four  miles,  the  Russian  weapon  being 
slightly  superior  in  this  respect  to  that  used 
by  the  Japanese.  As  range  has  increased, 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  tactical 
use  of  artillery,  The  old  dashing  use  of 
artillery,  like  that  of  cavalry,  is  no  longer 
possible.  Nearly  all  that  was  formerly  so 
spectacular  in  its  tactics  has  vanished.  We 
no  longer  see  batteries  dashing  at  full  gallop 
across  a  battlefield,  the  limbers  and  guns 
bounding  madly  after  the  excited  animals, 
to  take  up  a  new  position.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  considerable  part  of  an  army's 
artillery  changes  position  during  an  action, 
or  if  such  a  move  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
usually  undertaken  at  night. 

Hardly  any  opportunity  for  initiative  re- 
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mains  to  battery  commanders.  Nowadays 
positions  for  the  artillery  are  selected  by 
military  engineers,  after  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  field  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  possibilities  of  the  terrain 
in  connection  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
action  and  the  part  assigned  to  the  arm. 
When  this  plan  is  determined,  staff  officers 
conduct  the  batteries  to  their  positions,  in- 
struct them  as  to  their  targets,  the  firing 
ranges,  the  character  of  ammunition  to  be 
used,  and  other  details.  In  selecting  the 
positions,  the  engineers  carefully  study  the 
terrain  with  a  view  to  concealing  their  guns, 
giving  their  fire  the  widest  possible  scope 
without  changing  position,  and  giving  pro- 
tection from  the  enemy's  fire  not  only  to  the 
batteries,  but  to  the  caissons  and  reserve 
ammunition  parks.  During  the  battle  only 
the  artillery  chiefs  comprehend  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Battery  officers  simply  see  that 
their  guns  are  handled  according  to  instruc- 
tions. They  regulate  the  time,  speed,  ob- 
jective, and  range  as  ordered.  If  the  action 
is  a  large  one,  they  are  even  denied  the 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  effects  of  the 
fire  of  their  own  guns,  for  they  cannot,  even 
when  their  target  is  visible,  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  other  near-by  batteries.  The 
effects  of  the  fire  are  observed  by  officers 
appointed  to  that  duty,  stationed  at  various 
parts  of  the  field,  often  miles  and  miles 
apart,  and  who  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  chief  of  artillery  by  telephone. 
By  the  reports  of  these  observers  the  chief 
directs  the  fire  of  his  hundreds  of  guns.  A 
mounted  aide  brings  a  battery  commander 
an  order:  "  Raise  your  range  500  yards  and 
double  the  rapidity  of  your  fire. ' '  He  obeys 
without  question.  Perhaps  half  an  hour 
later  another  order  will  read:  "Change 
your  objective  to  Lone  Tree  Hill — direction 
southeast  by  east — range  4500  yards — use 
shrapnel."  He  changes  accordingly.  Prob- 
ably this  battery  is  located  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  a  hill  from  the  enemy,  firing  at  an 
angle  over  the  ridge.  As  likely  as  not  the 
guns  are  buried  in  "gowliang"  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  a  firing  outlet  cut 
by  the  sabres  of  the  drivers.  The  battery 
officers  know  nothing  of  the  progress  of  the 
battle ;  probably  cannot  see  fifty  feet  in  any 
direction.  Only  the  ranges  give  them  an 
occasional  clew  to  the  drift  of  the  fight.  An 
order  to  increase  the  range  argues  that  the 
enemy  is  losing  ground,  and  an  order  to 


shorten  the  range  indicates  that  he  is  ad- 
vancing. Even  that  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  battery  officers  and  gunners  attend  to 
their  levelling  instruments,  see  that  the  range 
is  kept  right,  watch  that  the  guns  do  not  get 
too  hot,  keep  close  tab  on  the  ammunition, 
and  report  concerning  it  at  regular  intervals 
to  their  divisional  chief.  If  they  are  being 
reached  by  the  enemy's  fire  there  are  other 
matters  to  attend  to.  This  gun  has  a  wheel 
smashed;  the  extra  one  must  be  brought 
from  the  caisson  and  the  piece  got  into 
action  again.  A  breech-block  becomes 
jammed;  the  battery  mechanics  must  re- 
pair it.  A  caisson  is  blown  up,  killing  a 
number  of  men  and  horses ;  others  must  be 
brought  quickly  from  the  reserve  parks. 
An  aide  of  the  divisional  chief  comes  riding 
along.  "  General  Blank  says  that  your  fire 
seems  to  be  striking  slightly  to  the  left  of 
your  object.  Correct  it."  The  correction 
is  made.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  to  do, 
and  to  do  it  well  requires  knowledge  and 
ability.  But  where  is  the  splendid,  dash- 
ing artillery  of  former  wars?  Gone;  and, 
I  think,  never  to  return. 

In  a  previous  article  I  mentioned  the 
growing  use  of  indirect  firing,  and  illustrated 
it  by  some  incidents.  This  development 
was  anticipated,  and  the  Japanese  have 
managed  it  with  great  skill.  They  have  been 
able  to  employ  indirect  firing  to  somewhat 
better  advantage  than  the  Russians,  because 
the  method  is  more  adaptable  to  the  offen- 
sive, which  has  been  the  usual  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  so  far.  It  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  use  indirect  firing  on  the  defensive, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  fire 
against  advancing  infantry,  which  requires 
an  outlook  covering  minutely  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  a  position.  This  frequently 
causes  the  engineers  to  place  artillery  in 
sky-line  positions  and  on  slopes  facing 
the  enemy.  When  this  is  necessary,  forti- 
fications are  required.  In  preparing  forti- 
fications for  their  artillery  in  this  war  the 
Russian  engineers  have  displayed  as  little 
intelligence  as  they  did  in  constructing  their 
infantry  fortifications  early  in  the  war.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  latter  is  already 
noticeable,  and  no  doubt  this  improvement 
will  in  time  be  extended  to  the  artillery.  As 
a  rule,  the  Russians  have  used  old-fashioned 
fortifications  of  the  open  redoubt  type  to 
protect  their  guns.  They  not  only  give  in- 
adequate protection  from  a  long  range,  high- 
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angle  shrapnel  fire,  but  they  make  line  tar- 
gets for  the  Japanese  gunners.  Only  lately 
has  there  been  any  systematic  attempt  to 
disguise  these  redoubts.  Where  artillery 
must  be  placed  on  slopes  facing  and  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  I  think  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  bomb-proof  fortifications,  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  hard  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  Sky- 
line positions  should  never  be  employed. 
They  can  always  be  avoided.  Latterly  the 
Russians  have  shown  better  judgment  in  se- 
lecting their  artillery  positions,  and  their 
use  of  the  arm  shows  decided  improvement 
as  the  war  progresses.  In  the  later  battles 
they  have  given  the  Japanese  considerable 
trouble,  and  their  tactics  has  been  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  employed  at  the  Yalu 
and  Wa-feng-goa.  They  show  a  growing 
disposition  to  concentrate  their  fire,  instea.d 
of  scattering  it  all  over  the  place,  as  former- 
ly. The  weapon,  personnel,  and  strength 
of  the  Russian  artillery  are  such  that  it  must 
become  formidable  as  soon  as  it  is  employed 
with  reasonable  skill,  and  when  this  comes 
to  pass  one  important  item  of  Japanese  su- 
periority will  terminate.  Many  errors  are 
still  noticeable.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
station  the  caissons  and  reserve  ammunition 
parks  along  the  roads  and  near  the  villages. 
Of  course,  adjacency  to  a  road  is  an  advan- 
tage in  itself ;  but  time  after  time  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Japanese,  owing  to 
their  excellent  maps  of  the  country,  are  able 
to  locate  even  the  cart  roads  and  place  a  few 
batteries  where  their  fire  can  sweep  them. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  have  discovered  this 
propensity  of  their  opponents,  and  use  their 
knowledge  to  considerable  advantage.  I 
have  seen  reserve  parks  left  absolutely  ex- 
posed when  fairly  secure  positions  for  them 
could  have  been  found  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  longer  ranges  of  guns,  which 
enable  their  fire  to  reach  to  the  rear  of  ele- 
vations at  obtuse  angles,  increases  greatly 
the  difficulty  of  manoeuvring  reserves  of 
troops  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fir- 
ing line;  in  fact,  a  large  percentage  of  losses 
are  incurred  this  way.  But  this  only  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  precaution.  In  such 
matters,  as  in  most  of  the  details  of  handling 
a  great  modern  military  machine,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Japanese  is  apparent,  and  it 
accounts  for  much  of  their  success. 

Glancing  into  the  future,  the  tendency  of 
artillery  is  toward  still  more  powerful  guns. 


The  small  calibre  machine  gun  is  appar- 
ently of  little  use  on  the  battlefield,  and  its 
practical  utility  is  confined,  so  far  as  land 
operations  are  concerned,  to  fixed  fortifica- 
tions. The  weakness  of  the  small  machine 
gun  in  the  field  is  that  its  range  is  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  infantry  rifle,  which  places  field 
artillery  beyond  its  reach,  and  when  its  fire 
is  able  to  reach  infantry  the  infantry  fire 
can  also  reach  it.  Observation  in  South 
Africa  convinced  me  that,  by  telling  off  a 
few  marksmen  for  the  purpose,  any  machine 
gun  can  quickly  be  silenced.  During  certain 
stages  of  an  assault  it  can,  perhaps,  add  to 
the  volume  of  fire,  but  its  effectiveness  over 
the  magazine  rifle  is  open  to  doubt. 

I  think  a  field-piece  of  smaller  calibre 
and  longer  range  will  be  the  weapon  of  the 
immediate  future.  By  reducing  the  calibre 
to  2.5  inches  (most  modern  field-guns  have 
calibres  ranging  from  3.2  to  3.6  inches) 
greater  rapidity  of  fire  can  be  gained.  Re- 
ducing the  calibre  has,  also,  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  range,  which  can  further  be 
increased  by  lengthening  the  barrel  of  the 
piece.  A  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  bullets 
in  shrapnel  would  give  the  same  probability 
of  hits,  besides  having  a  humane  bearing. 
From  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  of  artillery  fire,  I  think  that  decisive 
results  with  this  arm  are  only  obtained  by 
concentration  at  critical  moments.  Even  if, 
in  the  matter  of  shrapnel  fire,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  fewer  bullets  in  the  com- 
position of  the  shells,  the  theoretical  loss  of 
effectiveness  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increased  rapidity 
of  fire.  My  observation  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve that  men  are  less  shaken  by  large 
shells  which  come  at  considerable  inter- 
vals than  by  smaller  projectiles  which  come 
frequently.  The  intervals  between  the 
larger  shells  give  men  time  to  regain  their 
presence  of  mind,  while  a  fire  so  rapid  as  to 
be  almost  continuous  leaves  them  no  time 
to  recover  and  will,  if  sustained,  paralyze 
their  efforts.  This  is  the  main  object  of 
field  artillery  fire,  and  a  gun  which  can  ac- 
complish it  will  be  the  weapon  of  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  certain  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  modern  war  as  demon- 
strated in  this  conflict.  I  find  myself  fully 
confirmed  in  a  conviction  that  has  been 
growing  for  years,  and  which  I  have  before 
expressed,  that  war  is  growing  relatively  less 
dangerous  to  human  life.     If  this  seems  to 
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run  contrary  to  accepted  theory,  it  is  be- 
cause of  misconception  of  the  fundamental 
principle  involved  and  misunderstanding  of 
some  phases  of  modern  conflict.  By  "  rela- 
tively less  dangerous,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
as  many  men  do  not  lose  their  lives  in  war 
as  formerly.  I  mean  that  modern  man- 
killing  devices  slay  fewer  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  engagements  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  war.  In 
regard  to  destruction  of  human  life  in  the 
aggregate,  war  is  much  as  it  always  was. 
There  is  no  sound  reason,  that  I  have  ever 
seen  advanced,  showing  that  humanity  will 
endure  less  suffering  of  this  kind  than  in 
the  days,  let  us  say,  of  Caesar.  To  day,  as 
always,  troops  will  endure  just  so  much 
carnage  before  abandoning  a  conflict;  and 
it  matters  little,  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point, if  that  loss  be  inflicted  in  a  few  hours 
or  be  distributed  through  days.  To  compel 
an  organized  army  to  abandon  the  field  it 
must  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  and  loss,  and  it  makes  no  ultimate 
difference  whether  that  loss  is  caused  by 
battle-axes  or  by  high  explosives  vomited 
from  machine  guns.  The  human  mind 
grows  accustomed  to  anything,  and  death 
is  the  same  to  a  soldier  in  any  form.  In 
changing  its  form,  war  has  not  changed  its 
objects  nor  its  results.  Disease  is  now  the 
soldier's  worst  enemy,  slaying  its  thousands 
where  bullet  and  shell  kill  hundreds. 

The  statement  that  magazine  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  high  explosives  have  not 
added  to  the  dangers  of  war  needs  some 
explanation.  It  goes  without  saying,  that 
if  the  same  tactics  was  employed  as  was 
used  in  our  civil  war,  the  slaughter  would 
be  frightful.  But  as  weapons  change,  tac- 
tics changes  also.  Troops  no  longer  march 
in  masses  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  are 
scattered  as  much  as  possible,  are  taught  to 
make  every  use  of  cover,  are  advanced 
slowly  and  with  great  circumspection,  and 
whenever  practicable  are  protected  by  in- 
tienchments.  The  amount  of  ammunition 
required  to  disable  a  combatant  has  in- 
creased enormously.  And  after  he  is  dis- 
abled, provided  he  is  not  killed  outright, 
what  then  ?  The  medical  department  takes 
him  in  hand,  and  its  work  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  modern  war. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  small  calibre,  anti- 
septic bullets,  the  number  of  men  killed 
outright  in  battle  is  considerably  less  than 


formerly.  Wounds  that  used  to  be  fatal 
are  now  only  disabling,  and  wounds  that 
were  formerly  disabling  now  cause  only 
slight  inconvenience,  and  often  are  unno- 
ticed in  the  excitement  of  battle.  There  is 
a  great  decrease  of  haemorrhage,  and  by 
supplying  the  troops  with  "first-aid"  pack- 
ages they  are  usually  able  to  check  such 
bleeding  as  there  is.  Many  wounds  that 
would  have  formerly  prevented  locomotion 
do  not  now,  thus  increasing  the  proportion 
of  wrounded  men  who  are  able  to  get  off  the 
field  without  assistance,  and  to  assist  others 
to  do  so.  Many  a  man  who  would  in  pre- 
vious wars  have  lain  unnoticed  on  the  field 
until  he  expired  is  removed  to  where  he  can 
receive  attention.  Once  in  the  hospitals, 
advanced  surgery  and  the  use  of  antiseptics 
give  the  patient  an  increased  chance  for  re- 
covery. In  this  war,  the  Russians  have 
made  splendid  use  of  hospital  trains,  fre- 
quently running  them  into  the  fire  zone 
to  bring  away  wounded.  Thousands  of 
wounds  that  would  have  been  considered 
serious  thirty  years  ago  are  now  classed  as 
slight.  Experience  with  the  Russians  in 
this  war  has  shown  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
wounded  are  able  to  rejoin  their  commands 
within  a  month,  and  thousands  are  back 
with  the  colors  in  a  week.  The  small  cal- 
ibre Japanese  rifle  is  largely  responsible  for 
this.  High  explosive  impact  shell  is  terri- 
fying, but  does  less  execution  than  was  ex- 
pected of  it.  It  is  very  effective  in  destroy- 
ing cover,  but  against  troops  is  less  so.  If 
a  shell  strikes  a  man  it  annihilates  him,  but 
if  it  strikes  the  ground  it  usually  does  noth- 
ing beyond  scattering  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
stones.  The  very  power  of  the  explosive 
used  destroys  much  of  its  effectiveness  by 
splintering  the  shell  into  such  small  bits 
that  they  do  little  damage  a  few  feet  away 
from  their  point  of  impact.  Shrapnel 
wounds  are  far  more  dangerous,  and  the 
troops  dread  it  most. 

The  results  here  indicated  are  doubtless 
highly  gratifying  to  the  humanitarian  senti- 
ment of  the  world.  But  what  profits  it? 
These  men  return  to  their  commands  only 
to  again  accept  the  hazard  of  battle.  In  the 
long  run  the  usual  proportion  are  killed  or 
disabled  for  life.  These  manifestations  are 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  certain  theories  advanced  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  have  been  widely 
accepted.     One  of  these  theories  is  that 
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modern  weapons  would  make  war  so  de- 
structive and  terrible  that  civilized  nations 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
would  of  necessity  turn  to  arbitration  to 
adjust  their  differences.  No  hope  for  uni- 
versal peace  need  be  based  on  this  as- 
sumption. And  the  reason  is  clear  enough. 
There  will  never  come  a  time  when  human 
devices  to  destroy  life  can  get  the  upper 
hand  of  the  human  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  scheme  of  nature  has  not  placed 
the  race  at  the  mercy  of  any  human  genius 
of  destruction. 

However,  the  pressure  of  the  humanita- 
rian spirit  upon  usages  of  war  throws  out 
signals  here  and  there,  even  in  Manchuria. 
Many  of  the  barbarities  attending  upon 
armed  conflict  show  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  amelioration.  The  situation  of  non- 
combatants  is  improved.  Both  belligerents 
have  displayed  more  consideration  to  the 
Chinese  population  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  their  conduct  has  shown  a 
great  advance  beyond  that  of  the  allies  in 
1900.  Such  supplies  belonging  to  the  Chi- 
nese that  have  been  consumed  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  paid  for,  and  a  genuine  attempt 
to  subject  non-combatants  to  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible  has  been  made.  This 
has  been  a  necessary  policy  on  the  part 
of  both  armies.  But  that  such  a  policy  is 
becoming  necessary  is  something.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  two  great  powers  acknowl- 
edging by  conduct  as  well  as  proclamation 
that  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  country 
have  rights  which  must  be  respected,  espe- 
cially when  those  inhabitants  are  Chinese. 

We  have  heard  less  than  usual  about  such 
conventional  barbarities  as  abuse  of  prison- 
ers and  mutilation  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  war  a  few  mu- 
tilation stories  were  brought  to  us  in  Liao- 
Yang,  but  we,  suspecting  them  to  be  a  part 
of  the  "  yellow  peril "  propaganda,  demand- 


ed to  be  "  shown,"  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
them.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  re- 
ports were  never  given  out  officially.  Both 
sides  have  been  very  careful  about  this 
abuse,  and  I  think  that  such  instances  as 
have  occurred  may  be  regarded  as  sporadic. 
This  could  never  have  been  truthfully  said 
before  about  any  war  involving  Russians  and 
Asiatics.  The  use  of  artificial  stimulants, 
once  so  common  in  armies,  particularly  the 
Russian,  has  been  minimized  in  this  war.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  change  is  due  to 
moral  or  practical  reasons,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  credit  the  latter.  Stimulants  cannot  keep 
troops  up  to  the  mark  during  a  week  of 
fighting.  It  might  be  all  right  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  the  state  of  nerves  superinduced  by 
the  after-effects  of  liquor  or  other  stimu- 
lants hardly  fit  a  man  to  endure  prolonged 
physical  and  mental  strain.  Stories  that 
the  Japanese  soldiers  are  given  opium  be- 
fore entering  battle  are  related  among  the 
Russians,  but  I  have  no  information  which 
would  justify  the  charge.  Such  practices 
have  been  common  enough  among  Asiatics 
in  war.  It  yet  remains  for  international 
law  to  place  further  limitations  upon  bel- 
ligerents, with  a  view  to  confining  the  evils 
of  war  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual 
combatants.  Certain  hopeful  tendencies  in 
this  direction  are  not  lacking. 

The  definite  conclusions  one  may  reach 
from  all  this  are  few.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  war  is  becoming  more  technical. 
This  means  that  greater  effort  is  required  to 
create  even  passably  good  soldiers  out  of  the 
average  civilian.  And  no  army  can  approach 
a  first-  class  standard  without  carefully  edu- 
cated and  practically  trained  officers — not 
merely  a  few,  but  many  thousands.  If  the 
American  people  learn  this  single  lesson 
from  the  desperate  war  now  convulsing  the 
Far  East  they  will  have  acquired  something 
valuable  out  of  a  regrettable  affair. 
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IFTINGS  of  the  three  conti- 
nents— and  even  of  the 
younger  three — pour  across 
that  rough-planked  high- 
way of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Every  shade  of  complexion, 
from  the  onyx  of  the  Soudan  to  the  ivory 
of  Arkhangelsk,  is  there.  The  fez  of  the 
Turk  and  of  his  hundred  subject  tribes,  the 
turbans  of  Arab,  Koord,Hindu  and  Afghan, 
the  kalpak  of  the  Persian,  the  lambskins  of 
Circassian  and  Muscovite,  the  dangling 
gear  of  the  Georgian,  the  blue  tassel  of  the 
Albanian,  the  red-and-gold  cap  and  the 
black  of  Croat  and  Montenegrin,  the  con- 
ventional Derby  of  the  European,  are  but 
the  more  frequent  among  the  head-dresses. 
A  thousand  varieties  of  costume  and  ac- 
coutrement proclaim  that  here  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  seethe  together  immiscible. 
Since  first  there  were  to  make  a  trade  of 
their  eyes  it  has  been  so.  When  shall  it  not 
be  so? 

There  is  an  extraordinary  fascination  in 
that  fluid  panorama.  And  it  has  this  dis- 
tinction among  pleasures,  that  it  is  of  the 
least  expensive  procurement.  For  a  pe- 
destrian the  toll  is  ten  paras — something 
like  one  cent.  Or  if  you  chance  to  lack  the 
use  of  a  limb  or  the  sight  of  an  eye  you  may 
cross  for  nothing.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of 
Oriental  sentiment.  The  toll-keepers  also 
are  fortunately  not  too  curious  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  infirmity.  Coppers  they 
doubtless  take  from  many  who  do  not  see 
what  an  orgy  of  color,  what  an  exhibition  of 
anatomy,  what  a  museum  of  the  compar- 
ative, is  their  tumble-down  draw-bridge. 
Races,  creeds,  hierarchies  pass  there,  cast  all 
in  the  same  human  mould,  crowded  into  one 
narrow  thoroughfare,  but  in  origin  and  sym- 
pathy as  distant  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
The  real  fascination,  however,  is  when 
after  the  types  you  begin  to  distinguish  in- 
dividuals. To  have  observed  a  certain 
person  going  in  certain  directions  at  certain 


times,  is  to  feel  a  leap  of  curiosity  when  you 
find  him  at  the  wrong  end  or  out  of  his  hour. 
Where  does  he  come  from?  Where  does 
he  go  ?  Why  does  he  seem  to  notice  noth- 
ing or  everything  ?  Elsewhere  these  ques- 
tions might  not  take  you  far.  But  here 
there  is  no  knowing  whither  they  may  lead. 
For  since  history  began,  this  meeting  of  the 
waters  has  been  the  very  Rialto  of  advent- 
ure. Mohammedan  or  Christian,  high  or 
low,  dark  or  light,  frank  or  furtive,  men 
have  somewhere  left  beaten  tracks  to  come 
to  this  caldron  of  the  world.  And  ques- 
tioning the  faces  as  they  pass,  a  sense  begins 
to  press  upon  you  of  vague  and  secret  pur- 
poses, of  the  romance  and  tragedy  here 
symbolized. 

II 

Were  mine  a  high  and  moving  tale,  I 
might  announce  my  hero  by  saying  that  on 
a  certain  August  morning  a  man  of  striking 
appearance  was  seen  to  make  his  way  down 
that  crowded  street  of  Galata  which  opens 
to  the  Bridge.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  point  out 
that  such  an  announcement  would  apply 
with  equal  exactness  to  several  hundred  in- 
dividuals, and  that  while  one  of  them  did 
happen  to  be  concerned  with  the  present 
narrative,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to 
catch  a  curious  eye.  He  was  merely  a  well- 
dressed  and  well-made  young  Greek,  with 
that  mobile  comeliness  which  in  many  of 
the  modern  Byzantines  is  so  curiously 
reminiscent  of  an  Attic  ancestor.  That  he 
was  a  person  of  the  better  sort  was  evident 
from  his  gold-tipped  cigarette  holder,  from 
the  portentous  length  of  his  little-finger 
nail,  and  from  the  modish  cane  which  he 
swung  in  palpable  ease  of  heart.  But  for 
the  frivolity  of  the  word  I  might  say  that  he 
tripped  along,  so  light-footed  was  the  gait 
with  which  he  passed  the  white-smocked 
toll-keeper  and  essayed  the  heaving  passage 
of  the  Bridge.  Presently,  however,  he 
stayed  his  steps,  to  approach  one  of  the 
pedlers  who  stood  along  the  railing.  And 
in  the  extremelv  unattractive  assortment  of 
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pins,  needles,  hooks,  eyes,  buttons  and 
bodkins  displayed  upon  a  tray  by  this  in- 
dividual he  proceeded  to  rummage. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  paper  this  morning  ?  " 
inquired  the  pedler  in  Greek,  as  if  con- 
versation with  this  fine  young  man  were 
more  to  him  than  commerce. 

"I  have  seen  the  paper,  Yorghi,"  re- 
plied the  fine  young  man.  His  own  name, 
I  might  inform  vou,  was  Anastass. 

"Well?" 

"  Well !  It  says  what  it  says  every  day — 
that  he  is  dying. " 

"Holy  saints!"  exclaimed  the  pedler. 
-If » 

At  that  moment  a  second  customer  ar- 
rived and  began  to  fumble  in  company  with 
Anastass.  The  young  man  thereupon  with- 
drew from  the  field. 

"I  don't  find  anything,"  he  said,  fixing 
Yorghi  with  his  eye;  "I  am  going  over  to 
the  other  side. " 

The  pedler,  a  powerful  fellow  with  the 
well-shaped  head,  the  narrow  brow,  and 
the  un-Oriental  nose  of  his  people,  kept 
him  in  disappointed  view  until  he  was  lost 
in  the  crowd.  As  for  Anastass,  he  lost 
nothing  of  his  careless  pace.  Threading 
his  way  through  the  motley  multitude  he 
passed  in  turn  the  landings  of  the  various 
steamer  companies  which  have  termini  at 
the  Bridge.  Before  reaching  the  Stamboul 
end,  however,  he  found  occasion  to  ap- 
proach another  pedler. 

"How  is  business,  Dimitri?"  he  asked, 
fingering  the  shoestrings  which  hung  in  a 
great  sheaf  from  the  man's  arm. 

"Would  I  be  here  if  there  were  busi- 
ness?" demanded  the  pedler.  "I  watch 
until  I  am  blind,  and  never  a  soul  do  T  see. 
I  don't  believe  he  exists. " 

"He  must  exist!"  laughed  Anastass. 
"He  shall  exist!  And  you  will  see  him 
better  if  you  stand  a  little  farther  over, 
there,  where  the  people  spread  out  more 
after  leaving  the  steamers. " 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  does  exist, "  grumbled 
Dimitri  as  he  changed  his  post.  "  But  that 
does  us  no  good  if  he  hasn't  the  sense  to 
come  in  time. " 

"  He  must  have  the  sense!  He  shall  have 
the  sense! "  laughed  Anastass  again, patting 
the  other's  shoulder.  "And  if  he  hasn't, 
why — we  have  enough  to  manage  it  in 
spite  of  him.  Good-by.  I'll  see  you  to- 
night if  not  before. " 


With  which  our  fine  young  man  moved 
away.  He  did  not  move,  however,  in  the 
direction  one  would  have  expected  him  to 
take.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Stamboul 
he  retraced  his  steps  toward  Galata.  And 
then  again  he  performed  the  unexpected. 
He  went  down  the  first  stairway  leading  to 
the  landing  of  the  Mahsousseh  boats, 
walked  to  the  cafe  commanding  the  view  of 
both  approaches,  and  established  himself 
at  a  table  whose  waiter  greeted  him  as  a 
habitue.  Although  he  was  promptly  pro- 
vided with  coffee  and  paper,  neither  seemed 
much  to  occupy  him.  Indeed,  neither 
could  have  occupied  him  for  so  long  as  he 
stayed.  What  seemed  to  interest  him  was 
watching  the  people  as  they  passed — people 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  steamers. 
What  was  a  little  curious  about  it,  though, 
was  that  he  did  not  watch  like  a  mere  spec- 
tator. He  did  not  allow  his  eye  to  be 
caught,  to  follow  a  figure  until  it  disap- 
peared, and  then  to  wander  idly  back.  He 
seemed  to  watch  with  an  idea.  He  let  no 
face  escape  him.  Sometimes  he  leaned  out 
of  his  chair  for  a  better  view  of  one  that  was 
partly  hidden.  But  he  did  not  scrutinize. 
He  did  not  hesitate.  There  was  no  un- 
certainty about  it.  It  was  like  one  who 
turns  over  a  pack  of  cards  looking  for  the 
joker. 


Ill 


Why  it  was  that  Anastass  chose  as  his 
coign  of  observation  that  particular  cafe  of 
that  particular  landing  could  scarcely  have 
been  told  by  an  outsider  to  his  idea.  Those 
asthmatic  steamers,  wreckage  of  prouder 
days  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Thames, 
which  ply  on  broken  wing  between  the  city, 
the  Princes'  Islands,  and  the  sunny  Gulf  of 
Nicomedia — why  were  they  more  to  his 
purpose  than  the  swift  ferries  of  the  Bos- 
phorus?  But  that  there  was  matter  to  his 
idea  was  proven  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
on  which  we  make  his  acquaintance.  For 
suddenly  leaving  his  seat  he  made  after 
someone  in  the  stream  of  passengers  issu- 
ing from  the  Prinkipo  boat. 

This  was  an  old  man — the  most  wonder- 
ful, the  most  beautiful  old  man  whom  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  From  his  dress  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  him  out 
— which  indeed  Anastass  found.  It  was 
not  exactly  clerical,  yet  it  was  not  quite 
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secular;  though  it  was  wholly  plain  and 
worn.  The  old  man  might  have  been  a 
priest  somehow  sunken  to  the  care  of  his 
family,  or  he  might  have  been  the  gardener 
of  a  monastery.  But  the  white  hair  cover- 
ing his  shoulders,  the  white  beard  falling  to 
his  waist,  gave  him  an  air  of  the  patriarchal 
which  was  indescribably  sweetened  by  a 
gentleness  of  eye  and  smile.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  more  perfect,  his  great 
height  made  him  so.  In  short,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  the  most  wonderful  old  man 
imaginable. 

Anastass  followed  him  a  moment,  as- 
certained that  he  was  alone,  saw  him  hesi- 
tate between  the  two  exits  to  the  Bridge. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  and  made  a  pro- 
found salute. 

"  Good  morning,  father,"  he  said.  "Give 
me  God's  blessing. " 

The  old  man  offered  no  reply,  but  he 
made  a  gesture  half  of  appeal  and  half  of 
deprecation. 

Anastass  increased  at  once  the  amenity 
of  his  regard  and  the  keenness  of  his  obser- 
vation. The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  hands — 
everything  was  right.  It  is  only  your  dil- 
ettante, however,  who  sticks  unquailing  to 
his  generalizations.  Your  expert  will  never 
be  surprised  to  find  his  Greek  turn  out  an 
Armenian  or  a  Jew.  Still,  our  young  man 
ventured: 

"  Have  you  far  to  go  ?  " 

The  old  man  sighed. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered — in  Greek. 

"Ah — it  is  a  hot  morning.  Do  me  the 
honor  to  come  into  this  cafe  and  take  a 
coffee  with  me. "  The  amenity  of  Anastass 
became  unction. 

Again  saying  nothing,  the  old  man  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  to  one  of  the  little 
tables.  There  he  sat,  alike  inscrutable  in 
his  silence  and  in  his  benignity.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  smoking  zarjs,  however,  when 
the  waiter  set  them  down,  seemed  to  touch 
him  to  expression. 

•'Son,"  he  said,  "you  are  good.  There 
— there — they  were  not  good. "  He  made 
a  vague  motion  with  his  hand. 

"  On  the  island  ?  "  suggested  Anastass. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man.  "On  the 
island." 

So  far,  so  good.   But  Anastass  wondered. 

"Where  was  the  house?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh — far, "  said  the  old  man.  "  Far. 
And  up — there  were  the  pines,  and  down — 


there  was  the  sea.  Far,  yes.  And  they 
were  not  good.  There  was  only  the  little 
Pipina.  But  she  went  away.  And  then  I 
went,  too — far. " 

To  which  Anastass  quickly  made  answer : 

"Father,  come  to-night  to  me.  I  am 
alone  in  the  world.  I  have  nothing  but  an 
empty  house,  a  solitary  garden.  Let  us 
share  them  together!" 

An  ordinary  old  man  would  have  be- 
trayed some  excess  of  emotion,  of  curiosity, 
of  repugnance.  This  old  man  had  none. 
He  merely  smiled  and  said : 

"  Son,  you  are  good. " 

And  then  he  gave  himself  as  in  a  dream 
to  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  which  his 
companion  had  hitherto  found  so  engross- 
ing. The  latter,  however,  had  nowr  other 
ideas  in  mind.  After  a  certain  interval  he 
said  "Come,"  and  taking  the  old  man's 
arm  he  led  the  way  to  the  main  level  of  the 
Bridge.  They  made  a  curious  couple  as 
they  walked  toward  the  Stamboul  side — 
the  shabby  old  man  and  the  smart  young 
one.  But  they  wTere  not  more  curious  than 
many  another  pair  that  stumbled  across 
that  hot  planking;  nor,  perhaps,  was  their 
errand  so  strange  as  that  of  the  first  man  to 
whom  they  might  have  spoken. 

Yet  they  did  speak  to  a  man — or  Anas- 
tass did.  It  was  indeed  to  Dimitri,  the 
vender  of  shoestrings,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  This  personage  was  appar- 
ently more  interested  in  the  companion 
than  in  the  patronage  of  Anastass.  For 
it  was  the  latter  wTho,  after  fingering  at  his 
leisure  in  the  sheaf  of  laces,  spoke  first. 

"  So  I  have  found, "  he  said,  "  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  They  told  me  it  didn't 
exist,  but  I  told  them  it  did!" 

"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Dimitri,  coming 
back  with  a  start,  "  these?"  and  he  pulled 
out  a  pair  of  laces.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, keep  his  eyes  off  the  old  man. 

That  gentle  person,  unmoved  by  the  flow 
of  the  bizarre  world  about  him,  smiled  with- 
out eagerness  and  without  ennui.  Dimitri 
shifted  under  it,  and  Anastass,  with  his 
superior  knowledge,  smiled  as  well. 

"  Yes, "  he  said,  "  those.  And  now  I  am 
going  home.  When  you  have  found  what 
you  want,  why  stay  out  any  longer  ?  And 
then,  too,  it  is  better  not  to  let  too  many 
people  see.     You  might  lose  it." 

With  which  he  led  the  way  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  Bosphorus  boats. 


There  is  an  extraordinary  fascination  in  that  fluid  panorama. — Page  70. 


IV 


If  the  solitary  garden  to  which  Anastass 
had  referred  was  made  less  solitary  by  the 
arrival  of  an  inmate,  it  must  be  said  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  habitues 
at  the  Bridge  was  diminished  by  three.  But 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  addition  made 
more  difference  in  the  one  than  did  the  de- 
crease to  the  other.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Pasha  who  had  loved  his  narrow  strip  of 
hillside  enough  to  flatten  his  house  into  a 
long  corridor  against  the  rising  slope,  I 
think  no  one  had  so  appreciated  that  terrace 
of  many  trees  as  our  old  man.  He  con- 
tinued to  have  no  words.  He  merely 
smiled,  as  if  his  heart  were  full  of  patience 
and  peace.  So  Anastass,  while  treating 
him  with  unfailing  deference,  soon  left  him 
to  wander  by  himself  under  the  tragic 
cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  cheerful  copper 
beeches  which  the  Pasha  had  taught  to 
live  in  strange  conjunction  before  the  ram- 
bling house. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  old  man  found 
what  the  Pasha  had  known  when  he 
created  this  little  paradise — that  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  it  was  the  view. 
There  was  a  certain  rose  arbor  on  the  edge 
of  the  terrace  where  he  would  spend  the 
long  hot  days,  looking  down  as  from  a  box 
at  the  play,  upon  the  most  romantic  scene 
in  the  world.  This  was  a  bit  of  the  Bos- 
phorous,  framed  between  a  round  crenel- 
lated tower  and  a  steep  stairway  of  red 
roofs.  From  the  lane  at  the  bottom  of  the 
terrace  wall  the  hill  fell  away  so  suddenly 
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that  the  wonderful  sweep  of  blue  lay  al- 
most under  the  old  man's  eyes.  The  color 
of  it  alone  was  better  than  breakfast.  But 
it  was  constantly  overshot  by  things  of 
passage:  by  great  steamers  hurrying  on  the 
business  of  the  Black  Sea;  by  the  side- 
wheelers  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  their  prodi- 
gies of  smoke  and  foam;  by  sailing  ships 
of  the  strangest  build,  that  might  have 
come  from  Colchis  and  Iolcos — and  prob- 
ably did;  by  the  light  caiques  slipping 
merrily  down  the  Devil's  Current  or  labo- 
riously making  their  way  against  it.  And 
the  Lost  Souls!  I  do  not  know  how  they 
figure  in  the  Debretts  of  Science,  those 
fleet  sea-swallows;  but  thev  forever  skim- 
med  up  and  down  like  clouds  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  if  they  filled  the  darker 
part  in  the  purpose  of  the  play. 

All  these  things  made  a  ceaseless  web  of 
circumstance  on  the  shining  blue  floor 
between  Mahommed's  tower  and  the  stair 
of  climbing  roofs,  and  the  old  man  spent 
his  days  in  watching.  Smiling  alone  in  his 
arbor  on  the  hill,  as  if  everything  were 
wonderful  to  him,  one  could  not  have  told 
whether  he  ever  thought  of  his  island,  and 
of  the  people  who  were  not  good,  and  of  the 
pines  that  were  up  and  the  sea  that  was 
down.  One  could  not  even  have  told  which 
of  the  changing  panoramas  of  the  day  he 
found  most  wonderful.  It  might  have 
been  the  early  morning  piece,  when  every- 
thing was  so  limpid  that  the  water- side 
palace  in  the  green  background  of  Asian 
hills  was  cut  of  pearl.  It  might  have  been 
the  late  afternoon  piece,  when  in  the  magic 
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of  a  hidden  sun  the  same  palace  burned 
with  opaline  fire.  It  might  have  been  the 
night  piece,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hear 
in  the  silence  but  the  rush  of  the  Devil's 
Current  and  when,  out  of  the  vague  shadow 
beyond,  a  faint  carcanet  of  lights  glim- 
mered—like gold  beads  in  the  dusk.  To 
him  it  was  all  wonderful. 

There  did  come  a  day,  however,  when 
something  was  more  wonderful  than  any- 
thing else.  I  have  spoken  of  a  lane  that 
skirted  the  retaining  wall  of  the  garden. 
There  street  venders  would  pass  on  their 
way  from  one  village  to  another,  prodding 
their  donkies  through  the  sun  and  crying 
picturesque  cries.  Or  sheep  would  tumble 
by,  panting  between  a  small  boy  and  a 
large  dog.  Or  sometimes  people  of  more 
leisurely  sort  would  stroll  past  and  would 
raise  their  eyes  upon  the  hanging  masonry 
to  where  the  white  old  man  sat  in  his  arbor 
above  the  world.  And  he  would  smile  at 
them,  so  that  the  blackest  of  them  could  not 
help  smiling  back.  At  best,  though,  it  was 
no  better  than  a  deserted  by-way.  So  that 
when  one  morning  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer a  child  capered  up  in  her  white  dress 
and  white  bonnet,  followed  by  a  somewhat 
breathless  nurse,  it  was  something  new  to 
look  at  and  smile  at.  And  even  before  the 
old  man's  train  of  association  could  rise  to 
consciousness  she  piped: 

"  Why,  Grandfather  Cyril !  Grandfather 
Cyril !     When  did  you  come  ?  " 

The  old  man  gave  a  start. 

"The  little  Pipina!"  he  cried.    "Come!" 

"You  come!"  she  shrilled.  "You  come! 
The  wall  is  too  high !     Tump ! " 

She  stood  on  tiptoe  below  him,  with  her 
little  arms  in  the  air. 

The  old  man  rose  as  if  he  intended  to  do 
what  the  child  said.  Then,  after  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  looking  down, 
he  walked  back  and  forth  in  his  trouble. 

"The  little  Pipina!  The  little  Pipina!" 
he  kept  repeating. 

Just  then  Anastass  appeared  on  the  walk 
leading  from  the  house. 

"Have  you  lost  something,  father?"  he 
asked.     "  Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "The  little 
Pipina!"  And  he  pointed  down  to  the  lane. 

"Come!  Come!"  screamed  the  child  be- 
low the  wall,  in  her  eagerness. 

Hearing  her,  Anastass  remained  where  he 
stood. 


"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  inquired,  with  more  of 
sharpness  than  he  had  ever  shown  before. 

"The  little  Pipina,"  answered  the  old 
man.     "  She  calls." 

"Ah!"  And  Anastass  remembered  the 
island.  Then  he  said  firmly:  "  Come  into 
the  house,  please,  father. " 

"  But— the  little  Pipina ! "  faltered  the  old 
man. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  smiled  Anastass. 
"Come!" 

The  old  man  turned  and  waved  his  hand. 

"I  am  coming!"  he  said.  "Wait,  little 
Pipina!" 

But  the  little  Pipina  waited  in  vain.  At 
last  the  nurse  had  to  carry  her  away,  cry- 
ing. 

V 

That  night  there  came  at  the  door  a 
great  ring  which  raised  slow-dying  echoes 
in  the  sleeping  house.  Anastass  sent  back 
to  bed  the  cowering  servant  who  fumbled 
at  an  upper  casement,  and  went  down  him- 
self. Apparently,  however,  he  was  not 
without  expectation  of  some  such  visit. 
For  to  the  man  whom  he  let  in  he  uttered 
merely: 

"Well?" 

"He  is  dead  at  last!"  announced  the 
other.  "I  saw  him  myself  an  hour  ago, 
lying  high  among  his  vestments  and  candles, 
like  a  rag  on  a  rose-bush. " 

"It  was  time!"  commented  Anastass. 
"  When  will  they  bury  him  ?  " 

"To-morrow,"  replied  Yorghi.  "It  is 
summer,  you  know. " 

"Then  the  appointment  will  be  soon," 
said  Anastass.  "  I  began  to  think  we  had 
picked  a  plum  for  a  peach.    If  this  old 

A  look  from  Yorghi  made  him  turn 
around.  There  in  a  doorway  stood  the  old 
man,  white  and  strange  in  his  disordered 
array.  He  stared  confusedly,  blinking  a 
little  at  the  candle  held  by  Anastass. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  demanded 
that  personage  with  considerable  sternness. 

"  I  heard  the  bell — I  don't  sleep,  you 
know — I  am  old — I  have  seen  many  things. 
They  come  and  go  before  my  eyes — so. ' '  He 
waved  his  hand  before  his  face.  "  I  heard  the 
bell— I  thought— the  little  Pipina " 

Anastass  met  this  silently.  Then  he  went 
to  the  old  man,  took  his  hand,  knelt,  and 
said  slowly,  looking  up  into  the  faded  eyes: 

"No.     It  is  not  the  little  Pipina.     It  is 
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this  gentleman,  Kyrio  Yorghi.  He  is  come 
to  tell  us  that  His  Beatitude  the  Patriarch 
Constantine  Emmanuel  is  dead,  and  that 
you  have  been  chosen  to  take  his  place. " 

"Dead?"  uttered  the  old  man,  looking 
about  uncertainly.     "I Dead?" 

"No,  father,"  replied  Anastass,  solemn- 
ly kissing  the  hand  he  held.  "It  is  you 
who  are  now  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  Primate  of  Greece. " 

Upon  which  he  rose  and  made  a  sign  to 
Yorghi.  The  latter  knelt  in  turn  before 
the  old  man,  kissed  his  unwilling  hand,  and 
said: 

"  Your  Beatitude,  give  me  the  blessing  of 
God." 

The  old  man  blinked  again  in  the  candle- 
light. 

"I  — I  think  — I  will  go  to  bed,"  he 
stammered. 

At  this  Yorghi  rose  hastily  and  turned 
away.  Anastass,  however,  immediately 
spoke : 

"That  is  right,  your  Beatitude.  You 
must  rest  while  you  can,  for  weary  days 
await  us. " 

VI 

There  was  truth  in  what  Anastass  had 
said.  He  announced  that  they  would  have 
now  to  move  into  town,  and  a  change  came 
upon  the  house  on  the  hill.  The  long 
rooms,  bare  as  they  were,  were  quickly 
made  barer  still;  the  halls  were  made  im- 
passable by  boxes ;  the  very  garden  was  de- 
spoiled. The  old  man  saw  his  little  world 
dismantled  under  his  eyes — its  peace  shat- 
tered by  the  fury  of  hammers  and  porters, 
its  comfort  buried  in  the  depths  of  pack- 
ing-cases. But  the  days  were  not  many 
before  Anastass  decreed  that  it  was  time 
to  go. 

If  the  old  man  was  bewildered  by  the 
fatiguing  strangeness  of  these  events,  he 
still  found  it  possible  to  smile — albeit  some- 
what wanly.  And  when  the  last  moment 
came,  the  sharpness  of  it  was  turned  by  the 
novelty  of  what  happened.  For  he  was 
dressed  in  a  long  black  robe  with  flowing 
sleeves,  upon  his  head  was  set  the  brimless 
cylinder  of  the  Greek  Church,  about  his 
neck  was  hung  a  chain  of  gold,  and  over  his 
shrunken  finger  was  slipped  a  great  ring. 
Then  a  sedan  chair  was  brought,  and  four 
sturdy  porters  carried  him  lightly  away. 
He  made  a  wonderful  figure  as  they  went 


down  the  break-neck  cobblestones  to  the 
water — the  stately  old  man  in  his  black  and 
white  and  gold.  And  perhaps  a  certain 
childish  consciousness  of  it,  an  excitement 
of  new  impressions,  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  leave  the  garden  and  the  arbor.  At  all 
events  it  was  a  great  thing  to  get  into  the 
two-oared  sandal  that  waited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  to  be  at  last  a  part  of  the  busy 
play  which  he  had  watched  so  long  from 
afar.  The  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the 
boat,  whom  Anastass  called  Dimitri,  awed 
him  a  little  at  first.  But  he  soon  forgot 
everything  in  the  pleasure  of  slipping  down 
the  Bosphorus  on  mid-current,  with  the 
gardened  hills  on  each  side  running  by  like 
pictures  in  a  dream. 

The  dream  came  to  an  end  at  Top- 
Haneh,  where  they  swung  inshore.  There 
two  victorias  were  waiting  on  the  quay,  and 
a  brilliant  red-and-gold  cavass  came  cere- 
moniously forward  to  help  them  from  the 
boat.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  recog- 
nized the  visitant  of  some  nights  before  that 
the  old  man  made  less  of  having  his  hand 
kissed.  But  he  was  accustomed  now  to 
marvels,  so  that  when  he  was  put  alone  in 
the  first  carriage,  with  Yorghi  on  the  box, 
he  merely  wore  his  patient  smile  as  of  old. 
Then  the  little  cortege  climbed  the  long  hill 
to  the  Taxime,  clattered  down  the  Grande 
Rue  de  Pera,  and  drew  up  splendidly  at  the 
door  of  an  establishment  not  far  from 
Galata  Serai. 

The  old  man  and  the  door-boy  had  each 
a  moment  for  admiration.  The  old  man 
had  never  seen  anything  so  magnificent  as 
the  emblazonments — to  him  perfectly  unin- 
telligible—that covered  the  great  windows: 
"  Karaghieuze  Freres,  Orfevrerie  et  Joail- 
lerie,  Fournisseurs  de  S.M.I,  le  Sultan. " 
As  for  the  door-boy,  he  was  accustomed  to 
equipages  as  smart,  and  he  had  a  particu- 
lar salaam  for  certain  diaphanous  bundles 
of  beauty  that  came  in  behind  the  Palace 
eunuchs ;  but  he  now  decided  that  here  was 
a  new  occasion  for  that  salaam.  So  when 
the  cavass  held  the  carriage  door  and  Anas- 
tass offered  the  old  man  his  arm,  the  boy 
threw  open  his  domain  with  an  unction 
never  to  be  surpassed.  And  perhaps  his 
respect  was  only  deepened  by  Yorghi's 
cold  refusal,  after  Dimitri  had  humbly  fol- 
lowed the  others,  to  entertain  any  relation 
whatsoever. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Kara- 
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ghieuze  Freres  were  oblivious  to  what  was 
going  on  at  their  door.  Indeed,  one  of  them 
who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  there, 
glided  forward  to  meet  these  correct  per- 
sonages, and  immediately  conducted  them 
into  his  small  private  cabinet.  It  had  the 
air  of  a  large  jewel  box,  being  completely 
lined  with  red  velvet.  Anastass,  after  the 
old  man  had  been  solemnly  seated  in  a  big 
armchair  and   Dimitri   had   assumed   the 


post  of  inferiority  near  the  door,  confiden- 
tially approached  Monsieur  Karaghieuze 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  visiting  card  of 
portentous  size. 

"I  have  the  honor,"  he  said,  "to  ac- 
company His  Beatitude  Innocent  I,  the  new 
Greek  Patriarch. " 

Monsieur  Karaghieuze  bowed  so  low  as 
almost  to  sweep  the  carpet  with  his  fore- 
lock, and  insisted  upon  kissing  the  Patri- 
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archal  hand.  Which  was  indeed  significant 
of  an  admirable  tolerance,  for  he  could  not 
be  supposed  to  entertain  the  deepest  rever- 
ence for  the  head  of  a  schismatic  faith. 
Anastass  then  drew  him  apart  and  laid 
before  him  the  object  of  their  call. 

"Before  giving  an  order,"  he  said,  "I 
must  particularly  request  that  you  main- 
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tain  perfect  silence  about  anything  which 
we  may  ask  you  to  do.  I  should  let  you 
know  that  we  have  selected  your  house 
simply  because  we  judged  that  your  dis- 
cretion would  be  quite  equal  to  your  re- 
sources, taste,  and  skill. " 

Monsieur  Karaghieuze  intimated  that  he 
was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  his  house,  and  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  bankruptcy  a  thousand  times 


than  give  occasion  for  shaking  such  con- 
fidence.    Anastass  then  went  on : 

"In  assuming  the  affairs  of  the  Patri- 
archate His  Beatitude  has  made  a  painful 
discovery.  He  has  found  that  the  treasury 
has  been  ransacked,  that  certain  objects 
are  missing,  and  that  from  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  antique  regalia  the  stones 
are  " —  Anastass  lowered  his  voice — "  gone ! 
Whether  it  happened  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  Constantine  Emmanuel,  or  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  ensuing  upon  his  death, 
there  has  been  no  time,  it  may  never  be  pos- 
sible, to  determine.  But  His  Beatitude 
is  to  be  installed  within  the  month,  and, 
naturally,  he  is  gravely  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  the  church  should  these  losses 
become  known."  At  this  they  both 
glanced  toward  the  old  man,  who  was  dif- 
fusing in  the  small  bright  place  the  benedic- 
tion of  his  smile.  "Accordingly  he  pro- 
poses," continued  Anastass,  "to  make 
good  the  loss  as  best  he  can  out  of  his 
private  means.  Fortunately  they  are — 
adequate." 

Again  Monsieur  Karaghieuze  glanced  at 
the  old  man,  this  time  in  greater  admira- 
tion than  before. 

"What  noble  self-sacrifice!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Eh,  these  men  of  the  church!"  smiled 
Anastass.  "They,  unlike  ourselves,  think 
only  of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven!" 

"You  may  count  upon  our  discretion!" 
declared  Monsieur  Karaghieuze  feelingly. 
"  Will  it  be— a — goldsmith's  work  that  you 
will  require,  or  jewelry?" 

"Chiefly  jewelry,"  replied  Anastass. 
"A  considerable  number  of  unset  gems. 
And  the  work,  you  understand,  will  have 
to  be  done  in  His  Beatitude's  apartments, 
under  his  own  supervision.  With  despatch 
also.  We  shall  wish  to  begin  to-morrow 
morning.  What  we  will  do  now  will  be  to 
select  the  stones  from  which  the  losses  may 
be  repaired.  Of  course  you  will  have 
ample  security  to  cover  their  value  until  the 
work  is  done  and  the  price  paid.  " 

11  Par  exemple!"  burst  out  Monsieur 
Karaghieuze.  "  Do  not  mention  security 
before  that  face ! "  He  waved  his  hand  tow- 
ard the  wonderful  old  man.  "  What  is  it 
you  wish  to  see?  Diamonds?  Rubies? 
Emeralds?  Everything?"  And  in  the 
assenting  smile  of  Anastass  he  approached 
one  of  the  red  velvet  walls,  which  proved  to 
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conceal  the  door  of  a  safe.  After  opening 
this  he  drew  up  before  His  Beatitude  a  small 
table,  upon  which  were  laid  in  succession 
many  trays  and  cases  of  glittering  things. 

It  was  Anastass  who  made  most  of  the 
selection,  describing  as  he  did  so  the  price- 
less relics  of  Byzantine  and  even  of  earlier 
times  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  ab- 
stracted or  defaced.  His  Beatitude,  how- 
ever, was  frequently  appealed  to,  and  was 
skilfully  made  to  exercise  his  choice  among 
the  shining  treasure  scattered  before  him. 
The  decision,  it  must  be  said,  usually 
rested  upon  the  more  visible  of  the  precious 
objects  displayed,  and  never  failed  to  elicit 
from  Monsieur  Karaghieuze  the  warmest 
eulogies  upon  His  Beatitude's  taste.  So  at 
last  a  prodigious  number  of  little  boxes  were 
set  aside. 

"Now,"  said  Anastass,  "to  show  how 
business-like  we  can  be  in  the  church!" 
But  after  starting  to  unbutton  his  frock  coat 
he  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  hair,  look- 
ing first  at  His  Beatitude  and  then  at  the 
jeweller.  "  I  meant  to  stop  at  the  bank 
first,  but  I  forgot  it.  We  have  just  come, 
you  know,  from  having  our  audience  at  the 
Sublime  Porte." 

"My  dear  sir!" 
cried  the  jeweller,  "do 
you  insult  me  ?  Here ! 
Take  vour  jewels! 
Go!"  ' 

He  was  quite  purple 
with  protest. 
Anastass  laughed. 
"Be  careful!"  he 
said.  "  We  might  take 
you  at  your  word.  But 
I  have  it.  I  would  ask 
you  to  send  someone 
with  us,  but  I  am 
afraid  His  Beatitude 
is  a  little  fatigued  after 
his  hard  day.  So  if 
he  will  excuse  me  a 
moment  and  if  you 
xvill  permit  him  to  rest 
here  until  I  return,  I 
think  I  will  step 
around  to  the  bank. 
Dimitri,  call  the 
cavass."  Turning 
back  to  the  jeweller  he 

A  brilliant    red-and-gold  cavass     added  I       "A  priceless 
came  ceremoniously  forward.  .      T 
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you  a    little   uneasiness  if  we  take  them 
now." 

Monsieur  Karaghieuze  scorned  to  con- 
sider His  Beatitude  in  the  light  of  security. 

"The  bank  will  be  there  another  day!" 
he  said.  "If  His  Beatitude  wishes  to  re- 
turn home  at  once " 

"On  the  contrary,"  put  in  Anastass  at 
once.  "I  am  sure  His  Beatitude  would 
prefer  a  moment  of  repose.  If  you  could 
let  him  lie  down  here  until " 

"  Certainly!  Certainly! "  cried  the  jewel- 
ler. "  If  he  will  deign  to  endure  our  meagre 
accommodations! " 

And  he  pulled  forward  the  billowy  red 
velvet  couch.  Upon  this  His  Beatitude, 
divested  of  the  uncomfortable  head-dress, 
was  laid  unmurmuring.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  fatigued  after  his  hard  day,  and 
his  eyes  closed  a  moment  in  the  content- 
ment of  relaxation.  The  four — for  Dimitri 
had  come  back  with  Yorghi — regarded  in 
silence  the  extraordinary  picture  he  made. 
Then  Anastass  turned  to  the  jeweller: 

"  I  commend  him  to  you,  Monsieur 
Karaghieuze.  You  will  find  him  of  a  trac- 
tability!" 

At  this  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Son, "  he  asked,  "  do  you  go  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Anastass,  "I 
go.     But  sleep  until  I  come.     Good-by. " 

The  old  man  smiled,  a  little  wearily. 
They  looked  at  him  for  another  moment  of 
silence.     Then  they  left  him  alone. 

VII 

His  Beatitude  came  slowly  to  conscious- 
ness with  the  impression  of  being  under 
alien  eyes.  He  had  been  dreaming,  and 
the  little  red  room  was  as  strange  to  him  as 
the  countenance  of  Monsieur  Karaghieuze. 

"  I  beg  His  Beatitude's  pardon  if  I  have 
disturbed  him!"  uttered  that  worthy  with 
an  anxious  smile.     "  The  coachman  wishes 

to  know He  is  still  waiting The 

other  coachman  has  brought   a  message 

which  I  do  not  quite  understand May 

I  accompany  you  to  the  Patriarchate?" 

"  The  Patriarchate  ?  "  asked  the  old  man 
vaguely. 

"  Yes.  The  coachman  doesn't  seem  to 
be  sure  where  he  was  to  take  you.  You 
have  taken  possession,  have  you  not?" 

The  old  man  held  a  brief  inner  examina- 
tion.    Then  he  announced  judicially: 

"Son,  I  do  not  know." 
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"You  don't  know!"  cried  the  uneasy 
jeweller.  "  Why,  where  did  you  start  from 
this  afternoon?" 

His  Beatitude  considered  a  moment. 

"With  Kyrio  Anastass,"  he  replied,  and 
he  looked  around  him  as  if  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  that  personage. 

"No,  he  is  not  here!"  exclaimed  the 
jeweller.  "He  said  he  would  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  he  has  been  gone  three 
hours.  But  where  did  he  bring  you  from 
this  afternoon  ?" 

Again  His  Beatitude  considered. 

"It  was  up,"  he  answered,  lifting  his 
hand.  "  Upon  the  hill.  Below  was  water. 
And  I  saw  the  little  Pipina!"  he  added 
triumphantly. 

"The  little  Pipina!"  burst  out  the  dis- 
tracted jeweller.  'k  I  thought  it  was  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Excuse  me  a  moment  while 
I  speak  to  the  coachman." 

Bowing  himself  out  he  hurried  to  the 
door.  It  was  as  he  said.  The  other 
coachman  had  returned  and  seemed  to  be 
having  some  discussion  with  the  one  who 
had  waited. 

"Look  at  me!"  called  the  jeweller  im- 
periously. 

Both  men  turned. 

"Where  did  you  bring  these  efjendis 
from  this  afternoon  ? ' ' 

"From  Top-Haneh,  Effendim,"  they  an- 
swered in  concert. 


"  Top-Haneh,  eh  ?     And  what  street  ?  " 

"  From  the  quay,"  they  chorused  again. 
"They  came  in  a  boat." 

"In  a  boat!"  The  jeweller's  heart  be- 
came as  lead  within  him.  But  he  looked 
at  the  new-comer.  "And  where  did  von 
drive  the  three  young  ones  from  here  ?  The 
two  and  the  cavass?" 

"First  they  said  the  Ottoman  Bank," 
replied  the  man,  "  but  then  they  changed 
their  minds  and  told  me  to  drive  down  to 
the  Galata  Quay " 

"The  quay!"  cried  Monsieur  Karaghi- 
euze,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes.  They  said  they  had  to  catch  a 
steamer." 

"A  steamer!"  almost  shrieked  the  jew- 
eller.    "  What  steamer  ?  " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders- 

"Who  knows?  There  are  a  thousand. 
They  went  out  in  a  sandal.  They  told  the 
boatman  to  row  for  his  soul.  But  they 
threw  me  back  a  lira!"  Rising  a  moment 
he  reached  into  his  pocket  and  held  up  the 
glittering  gold  piece  with  a  grin.  "I  just 
happened  to  pass,  and  Mahmoud  here  told 
me  that  he  hasn't  got  his  yet!" 

"A-a-ah!"  uttered  the  jeweller  slowly, 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  wheeled  in  a 
flash.  "If  I  don't  tear  out  by  the  root 
every  hair  of  that  goat's  beard  of  his!"  he 
cried.  And  he  ran  back  like  a  tiger  into  the 
little  red  cabinet  where  lav  His  Beatitude. 
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ARTIN  CARR  had  done  a 
fine  thing  that  afternoon. 
Martin  and  John  Marsh 
were  hauling  trawls,  when  a 
sea  capsized  their  dory.  The 
same  sea  washed  them  both 
clear  of  the  dory.  John  Marsh  could  not 
swim.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  hauled  his 
last  trawl,  and  so,  beyond  all  question,  he 
had,  but  for  Martin,  who  seized  one  of 
their  buoy-kegs,  which  happened  to  bob  up 
near  by,  and  pushed  it  into  John's  despair- 
ing arms.  "  Hang  on  for  your  life,  John," 
said  Martin,  and  himself  struck  out  for  the 
dory,  knowing  that  the  buoy  could  not  sup- 
port two.  It  was  perhaps  forty  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dory— not  a  great  swim  that — 
but  this  was  a  winter's  day  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  and  a  man  beaten  back  by  a  rough 
sea  and  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  heavy 
clothing,  oilskins,  and  big  jack-boots. 
When  he  had  fought  his  way  to  the  dory  he 
had  to  wait  a  while  before  he  dared  try  to 
climb  up  on  it — he  was  that  tired — and 
after  he  got  there  he  found  no  strap  to  the 
plug,  and  so  nothing  to  hang  on  to.  He  re- 
membered then  that  he  and  John  had  often 
spoken  of  fixing  up  a  strap  for  the  plug — 
and  never  done  it. 

"My  own  neglect,"  muttered  Martin, 
"and  now7  I'm  paying  for  it." 

Clinging  to  the  smooth  planking  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dory  was  hard  work  that 
day,  and  becoming  harder  every  minute, 
for  the  sea  was  making.  And  there  was 
John  to  keep  an  eye  on.  "  How're  you 
making    out,    Johnnie-boy?"    he    called. 

"It's  heavy  dragging,  but  I'm  all  right 
so  far,"  John  answered. 

"And  how  is  it  with  you  now7,  Johnnie- 
boy?"  he  called  in  a  little  while  again. 

"  I  can  hang  on  a  while  yet,  Martin." 

"  Good  for  you,"  said  Martin  to  that. 

"Can  you  see  the  vessel?"  then  asked 
John  after  another  space. 

"He's  giving  out,  and  I  see  no  vessel," 
thought  Martin,  but  answered  cheerily, 
"Aye,  I  see  her." 


"And  how  far  away  is  she,  and  what's 
she  doing?" 

Aloud  Martin  said,  "  Five  or  six  miles 
maybe,  up  to  wind'ard — and  she's  taking 
aboard  all  but  the  last  dory,  and  there's 
men  gone  aloft  to  look  for  us."  But  under 
his  breath,  "  And  God  forgive  me  if  I  go  tc 
my  death  with  that  lie  on  my  lips — but  'tis 
no  deeper  than  my  lips — no  deeper." 

Then  they  waited  and  waited,  until  John 
said,  "Martin,  I'll  have  to  go  soon — I 
can't  hang  on  much  longer." 

"  Bide  a  while,  Johnnie-boy — bide  a 
while.  Dory-mates  we've  been  for  many  a 
trip — bide  a  while  with  me  now,  Johnnie." 

But  Martin  knew  that  it  would  be  for  but: 
a  little  while  for  John — for  them  both — if 
help  did  not  come  soon.  Scanning  the  sea 
for  whatever  hope  the  sea  might  give,  he 
saw  the  trawl-line  floating  on  the  water. 
That  was  the  line  that  ran  from  their  an- 
chor somewhere  on  the  bottom  to  the  buoy 
keg  to  which  John  was  clinging.  If  he 
could  but  get  hold  of  that  line  he  could 
draw  John  to  the  dory,  with  a  better 
chance  to  talk  to  him — to  put  heart  into 
him,  for  Johnnie  was  but  a  lad — no  more 
than  five  and  twenty. 

To  get  the  line  he  would  have  to  swim; 
and  to  swim  any  distance  in  that  rising  and 
already  bad  sea  he  would  have  to  cast  off 
most  of  his  clothing.  And  with  most  of  his 
clothing  gone  he  would  not  last  too  long. 
Certainly  if  the  vessel  did  not  get  them  by 
dark,  he  would  never  live  through  the  night. 
He  would  freeze  to  death — that  he  knew 
well.  But  could  he  live  through  the  night 
anyway  ?  And  even  if  he  could — but  what 
was  the  good  of  thinking  all  night  over 
it  ?  He  pulled  off  his  boots,  untied  his  oil- 
skins, hauled  off  his  heavy  outer  woollens. 

"Johnnie-boy,  can  you  hang  on  a  while 
longer?" 

"  I  dunno,  Martin — I  dunno.  Where's 
the  vessel?" 

"  She's  bearing  down,  John. "  And  with 
the  thought  of  that  second  lie  on  his  lips 
Martin    scooped    off    for    the    buoy-line, 
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which,  after  a  battle,  he  grabbed  and 
towed  back  to  the  dory.  It  was  a  hard 
fight,  and  he  would  have  liked  well  to  rest  a 
while — but  there  was  Johnnie.  So  in  he 
hauled,  many  a  long  fathom  of  slack 
ground-line,  with  gangings  and  hooks,  and 
after  that  the  buoy-line.  He  sorrowfully 
regarded  the  fine  fat  fish  that  he  passed 
along — every  hook  seemed  to  have  a  fish  on 
it.  "Man,  man,  but  'twas  only  last  night 
I  baited  up  for  ye  in  the  cold  hold  of  the 
vessel — baited  with  the  cold  frozen  squid, 
and  my  fingers  nigh  frost-bitten."  But 
every  hook  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  his 
dory-mate. 

He  felt  the  line  tauten  at  last.  "  Have  a 
care  now,  Johnnie,  whilst  I  draw  you  to 
me,"  and  hauled  in  till  Johnnie  was  along- 
side. 

But  "  Good-by,"  said  Johnnie  ere  yet 
Martin  had  him  safe. 

"Not  yet,  Johnnie-boy,"  said  Martin, 
and  reached  for  him  and  held  him  up  and 
lashed  him  to  the  buoy.  "You  can  rest 
your  arms  now,  lad,"  he  said,  and  Johnnie 
gratefully  let  go. 

"  'Tis  made  of  iron  a  man  should  be  that 
goes  winter  trawling,"  said  Martin,  and  up 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dory  he  climbed  again, 
this  time  with  infinite  difficulty. 

They  had  had  the  leeward  berth  and 
now  were  farthest  from  the  vessel,  and  by 
this  time  it  was  dark.  But  Martin  knew 
the  skipper  would  not  give  them  up  in  a 
hurry,  as  he  explained  to  John.  And  by 
and  by  they  saw  the  torches  flare  up. 

"Wait  you,  John,"  said  Martin  then, 
"  and  save  your  strength.  I'll  hail  when  I 
think  they're  near  enough  to  hear" ;  which 
he  did,  in  a  voice  that  obeyed  the  iron  will 
and  carried  far  across  the  waters. 

Then  the  vessel  saw  them  and  bore  down, 
the  skipper  to  the  wheel  and  the  men 
lining  the  rail. 

"Be  easy  with  John,"  said  Martin  to 
the  man  who  first  stretched  his  arms  out 
and  remarked,  "I'm  thinking  he's  nigh 
gone."  Martin  said,  "Nigh  gone?  He 
is  gone,"  as  they  lifted  John  aboard. 

"But  all  right  with  him  now,"  they  said 
as  they  passed  him  along  the  deck.  "And 
how  is  it  with  yourself,  Martin?"  they 
asked  him  as  he  was  about  to  step  over 
the  rail. 

"  Fine  and  daisy,"  said  Martin.     "  How 
is  it  yourself,  boy?"  stepping  jauntily  up, 
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and  then,  unable  longer  to  stand,  fell  flat  on 
the  deck. 

Seeing  how  it  had  been  with  him,  they 
made  him  go  below  also,  which  he,  with 
shipmates  helping,  did;  and  also,  later, 
put  on  the  dry  shift  of  clothes  they  made 
ready.  In  the  middle  of  it  all  he  asked, 
"  Where's  Johnnie  ?  " 

"  In  his  bunk — and  full  of  hot  coffee — 
where  you'll  be  in  a  minute." 

"  The  hell  I  will — there's  my  dory  yet  to 
be  hoisted  in." 

"Your  dory,  Martin?  Why,  she's  in, 
drained  dry  and  griped  long  ago." 

"What!  and  me  below?  And  dory  in 
already  ?  What  was  it  ?  Did  I  fall  asleep 
or  what  ?  Lord !  but  it's  an  old  man  I  must 
be  getting.  I  wouldn't  've  believed  it.  In 
all  my  time  to  sea  that's  the  first  time  ever  I 
warn't  able  to  lift  hand  to  tackles  and  my 
own  dory  hoisting  in."  He  made  for  the 
companion-way,  but  so  weak  was  he  that 
he  fell  back  down  the  companion-way  when 
he  tried  to  make  the  deck. 

But  a  really  strong  man  recuperates 
rapidly.  An  hour  later  Martin  was  en- 
joying a  fine  hot  supper,  while  the  crew  sat 
around  and  hove  questions  at  him.  They 
asked  for  details  and  he  gave  them,  or  at 
least  such  of  them  as  had  become  im- 
pressed on  his  mind;  particularly  did  he 
condemn,  in  crisp  phrases,  the  botheration 
of  boots  that  leaked  and  the  need  of  a 
second  plug-strap  on  the  bottom  of  a  dory. 
"  There  ought  to  be  a  new  law  about  plug- 
straps,"  said  Martin. 

"  Did  ever  a  man  yet  come  off  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dory  and  not  speak  about  the  plug 
straps?"  commented  one. 

"And  leaky  boots  is  the  devil,"  affirmed 
another — a  notorious  talker  this  one,  who 
bunked  up  in  the  peak,  where  he  could 
be  dimly  seen  now — his  head  out  of  his 
bunk  that  his  voice  might  carry  the  better. 
"  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots  in  Boston  once — 
a  Jew  up  on  Atlantic  Avenue " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  will  you  shut  up — 
you  and  your  Atlantic  Avenue  boots? 
We'll  never  hear  the  end  of  those  boots." 

The  man  in  the  peak  subsided,  and  he 
who  had  quelled  him,  near  to  the  stove  and 
smoking  a  pipe,  went  on  for  himself,  "  And 
what  were  you  thinkin'  of,  Martin,  when 
you  thought  you  were  goin'?" 

"  Or  did  you  think  any  time  that  you  was 
goin'?"  asked  somebody  else. 
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"  Indeed  and  I  did,  and  a  dozen  times  I 
thought  it — and  that  'twas  a  blessed  cold 
kind  of  a  day  for  a  man  to  be  soaking  his 
feet  in  the  ocean." 

"And  yet" — the  lad  in  the  peak  was  in 
commission  again — "and  yet  warn't  it 
some  professor  said  in  that  book  that 
somebody  was  reading  out  of  the  other  day 
— warn't  it  him  said  that  salt  water  ain't 
nigh  so  cold  as  fresh.     Is  it,  Martin  ?  " 

"As  to  that,"  answered  Martin,  "I  dun- 
no.  But  I  wish  'twas  that  professor's  feet, 
not  mine,  was  astraddle  the  bottom  of  that 
dory — not  to  wish  him  any  harm — but 
winter's  day  and  the  wind  no'therly  I  found 
it  cold  enough." 

"I  went  into  a  Turkish  bath  parlor  in 
New  York  one  time,"  came  the  conversa- 
tional voice  from  the  peak,  "and  hot? 
My  Lord " 

"  The  man,"  said  the  next  on  watch,  tak- 
ing his  mitts  from  the  line  above  the  stove 
—  "  the  man  that'd  talk  about  hot  Turkish 
baths  on  a  night  like  this  to  sea — Turkish 
baths,  and  Lord  in  heaven,  two  good  long 

hours  up  there "     He  halted  to  take  a 

sniff  up  the  companion-way.  "  Two  hours 
— what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  like  o' 
him?" 

The  man  by  the  stove,  who  awhile  be- 
fore had  vanquished  the  lad  in  the  peak, 
took  his  pipe  long  enough  from  his  mouth 
to  observe,  "And  for  four  years  now  to  my 
knowledge  he's  been  tryin'  to  tell  how  hot 
'twas  in  that  Turkish  bath." 

"Hit  him  with  a  gob-stick,"  suggested 
the  cook — "or  this  rolling-pin" — he  was 
flattening  out  pie-crust. 

"  A  gob-stick  or  a  rolling-pin,"  said  the 
next  on  watch, "is  too  good  for  him.  Here, 
take  this,"  and  passed  the  cook's  hatchet 
along  the  lockers. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  hatch 
after  the  watch  had  gone  on  deck  admitted 
a  blast  of  air  that  made  the  man  in  the  bunk 
nearest  the  steps  draw  up  his  legs.  The 
flame  in  the  lamp  flared,  whereat  the 
original  inquirer  got  up  to  set  the  lamp 
chimney  more  firmly  over  the  base  of  the 
burner,  and  before  he  sat  down  put  the 
question  again.  What  he  wanted  to  know 
was  how  Martin  felt. when  he  thought  he 
was  sure  enough  going.  "  The  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  or  so  I  bet  you  did 
some  thinkin',  didn't  you,  Martin?" 

"A  little,"  admitted  Martin,  and  with  a 


long  arm  gaffed  another  potato.  "Tow- 
ard the  end  of  it  the  sea  did  begin  to  take  on 
a  gray  look  that  I  know  now  was  grayer 
than  any  mortal  sea  ever  could' ve  been." 

"And  what  were  you  thinkin'  of  then, 
Martin?" 

"What  was  I  thinking  of?  What — 
Lord,  but  these  apple  dumplings  are  great 
stuff,  arn't  they?  You  don't  want  to  let 
any  of  those  dumplings  get  past  you, 
Johnnie.  Never  mind  how  used  up  you 
feel,  come  out  of  your  bunk  and  try  'em. 
Five  or  six  good  plump  dumplings  inside  of 
you  and  you'll  forget  you  ever  saw  a  dory." 

"  He's  asleep,  Martin." 

"Is  he?  Well,  maybe  'tis  just  as  well. 
'Twas  a  hard  drag  for  poor  John  to-day. 
What  was  I  thinking  of,  you  asked  me. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
You  know  what  store  I  set  by  a  good  razor. 
I'd  go  a  hundred  mile  for  a  good  razor — a 
good  razor — any  time.  You  all  know  that, 
don't  you?" 

"  Yes — yes " 

"Well,  this  last  time  out  I  brought 
aboard  as  fine  a  looking  razor  as  ever  a 
man  laid  against  his  face.  Oh,  I  saw 
you  all  eying  it  the  last  time  I  took  it  out. 
Don't  pretend — I  know  you.  It's  right 
there  in  my  diddy-box,  and  before  I  turn  in 
to-night  it's  a  good  scrape  I'm  going  to  give 
myself  with  it — yes.  Well,  when  John- 
nie'd  said  cGood-by,  Martin' — said  it  for 
the  second  time — '  Good-by,  Martin, 
don't  mind  me  any  more — look  out  for 
yourself — said  that  and  I'd  said, '  Hold  on 
a  little  longer '  to  him  for  about  the  tenth 
time — well,  about  that  time,  when  I  did 
begin  to  think  we  were  sure  enough  going 
— with  it  coming  on  dark  and  no  sign  of  the 
vessel  in  sight — then  it  was  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  who  in  hell  aboard  the  vessel 
was  going  to  get  that  razor." 

When  everybody  had  done  laughing,  and 
after  two  or  three  had  told  how  they  felt 
when  they  were  on  the  bottom  of  a  dory,  the 
persistent  one  asked  again,  "Martin,  but 
you  must've  had  some  close  calls  in  your 
time?" 

"  My  share — no  more."  He  was  taking 
a  look  around  the  table  as  he  spoke.  A 
lingering,  regretful  look,  and  then  he  gave 
up  any  further  thought  of  it.  "  Ah-h,"  he 
sighed,"  but  I  cert'nly  took  the  good  out  of 
that  meal,"  and  leaning  against  the  nearest 
bunk-board — his  own — drew  out  his  pipe 
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"and  I  don't  want  to  be  there  the 
Eddie-boy,  hand  me  a  wisp  out  of 


from  beneath  the  mattress.  "My  share 
and  no  more,"  he  repeated,  and  reached 
across  to  the  shelf  in  his  bunk  and  drew 
forth  a  plug  of  tobacco.  He  cut  off  the 
proper  quantity  and  rolled  it  around  be- 
tween his  palms  the  proper  length  of  time 
before  he  spoke  again.  With  the  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth  he  had  to  speak  more 
slowly.  "  Any  man  that's  been  thirty  years 
trawling  will  nat'rally  have  a  few  things 
happen  to  him.  To-day  makes  the  third 
time  I've  been  on  the  bottom  of  a  dory — 
and  cold  weather  each  time — just  my 
blessed  luck — cold  weather  each  time" — 
three  times  he  blew  through  the  stem  of  his 
pip 

fourth, 
the  broom  at  your  elbow." 

While  Martin  was  cleaning  out  his  pipe 
somebody  put  the  question  generally. 
Would  they  rather  be  on  the  bottom  of  a 
dory  out  to  sea  or  on  a  vessel  piled  up  on 
the  rocky  shore  somewhere? 

u  On  the  rocks  for  me." 

"And  for  me." 

"Yes,  a  chance  to  get  ashore  from  a 
wreck,  but  the  bottom  of  a  dory  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  you,  and  it  cold  maybe — 
cert'nlyit's  never  any  too  warm — wr-r-h!" 

There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  what 
they  would  take  for  their  choice.  "And 
yet,"  commented  Martin  when  the  last 
word  had  been  said,  "I  dunno  but  the 
closest  call  ever  I  had  was  when  the  Oliver 
Cromwell  went  ashore  and  was  lost  off 
Whitehead." 

"  Cripes,  but  I'm  glad  I  warn't  on  her. 
A  bad  business  that — a  bad  business. 
Hand  me  that  plate,  will  you,  Martin" — 
this  from  the  cook. 

"Sure,  boy — here  y'are — an  armful  of 
plates.  Cook  on  a  fisherman's  the  last 
job  I'd  want — you're  never  done.  And 
you're  right  it  was  a  bad  business,  cook. 
When  you've  seen  nineteen  men  washed 
over  one  after  the  other,  ev^ry  man — eve  y 
man  but  one,  that  is — putting  up  the  diviFs 
own  fight  for  his  life  before  he  went — I 
dunno  but  what  it  must  be  worse  than  going 
down  at  sea  altogether,  all  hands  in  one 
second — with  no  chance  at  all — though 
that  must  be  hard  enough,  too." 

Silence  for  a  while,  and  then  Martin  con- 
tinued: "If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again" — 
two  long  puffs — "  to  do  over  and  be  lost  in- 
stead of  saved,  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd 


rather  founder  at  sea  myself.  Nineteen 
men  lost — eighteen  good  men — Lord,  but 
'twas  cruel!" 

Martin,  with  his  head  back,  was  gazing 
thoughtfully  up  at  the  deck-beams.  A 
gentle  leading  question,  and  he  resumed. 

"We  left  Gloucester  that  trip  with  the 

skipper's But  to  tell  that  story  right  a 

man  ought  to  begin  away  back.  But  will 
you  give  me  a  match,  somebody?" 

He  lit  up  again  and  then  settled  himself 
snugly  between  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
his  bunk-board,  after  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  is  in  for  a  long  sitting-out.  Once  he 
really  started  there  were  but  few  interrup- 
tions. The  loss  of  the  Cromwell  was  a  seri- 
ous affair,  and  nobody  broke  in  thought- 
lessly; and  only  when  Martin  would  stop 
to  refill  his  pipe,  or  to  light  up  again  when 
he  found  he  had  let  it  go  out,  did  he  make 
any  halt  himself. 

"  What  the  Hoodleys  of  Cape  Ann  were, 
and  are  still,"  began  Martin,  "  of  course  all 
of  you,  or  most  all  of  you  anyway,  know. 
Or  maybe  some  of  you  don't  know.  Well, 
they  were  a  hard  crowd — but  didn't  know 
it — the  kind  of  people  that  whenever  they 
got  to  talking  about  their  own  kind,  never 
had  any  tales  to  prove  maybe  that  there  was 
even  the  lightest  bit  of  wit  or  grace  or 
beauty  among  them;  no,  none  of  that  for 
the  Hoodleys  of  Cape  Ann.  But  to  show 
you  what  thrifty,  hard-headed  fore-people 
they  had,  they  could  spin  off,  any  of  'em,  a 
hundred  little  yarns  most  any  day,  as  if  any- 
body on  earth  that  knew  those  of  them  that 
were  aliv  would  ever  doubt  what  the  dead 
and  gone  ones  must  have  been.  Hard 
they  were — even  neighbors  that  didn't  take 
lif  r  as  a  dream  of  poetry  said  that  much  of 
them.  Hard  they  were — man,  yes — the 
kind  that  little  children  never  toddled  up  to 
and  climbed  on  to  their  knees,  nor  a  man 
in  hard  luck  by  any  mistake  ever  asked  the 
loan  of  a  dollar  of — the  kind  that  never 
a  man  walked  across  the  street  to  shake 
hands  with.  That's  the  kind  they  were. 
Take  'em  all  in  all,  I  guess  that  the 
Hoodleys  were  about  as  hard  a  tribe  as 
you'd  find  in  all  Essex  County — surely 
'tisn't  possible  there  were  any  harder.  And 
yet  you  couldn't  pick  a  flaw  in  'em  before 
the  law.  They  were  honest.  Everybody 
had  to  say  that  for  them — paying  their 
debts,  their  just  debts — as  they  put  it  them- 
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selves — and  collecting  their  own  dues,  don't 
fear,  and  a  great  respect  for  the  letter  of  the 
law — for  the  letter  of  it.  And  I  mind  they 
used  to  boast  that  for  generations  their 
people  had  kept  clear  of  the  poor-houses, 
and  that  all  had  been  church-members  in 
good  standing.  Well,  not  exactly  all — for 
to  be  exact  and  truthful — they  themselves 
used  to  put  it  that  way — there  was  one  here 
and  there  that  had  broken  away.  But  such 
had  been  rare,  as  one  of  them — a  strong 
church-member — used  to  put  it,  and  the 
devil  is  ever  active,  and  speaking  of  the 
devil,  this  particular  member'd  go  on,  there 
is  always  the  blistering  pit  for  the  un- 
righteous. That  last  I  s'pose  he  thought  he 
ought  to  put  in,  because  everybody  knew 
that  of  all  the  people  that  fell  from  grace, 
the  wickedest,  the  most  blasphemous,  the 
most  evil  of  all  evil  livers  had  been  those 
of  the  Hoodleys  that  had  back-slided. 
Once  they  went  to  the  bad  they  cert'nly 
went  beyond  all  hope;  and  nobody  did  they 
curse  out  more  furiously  than  their  own 
people  every  time  they  did  start  in. 

"  Well,  the  Hoodleys  weren't  a  seafaring 
people  originally.  They  moved  over  to 
Gloucester,  y'see,  at  one  particular  time 
when  everybody  was  expecting  in  some  way 
to  make  money  out  of  fishing.  George 
Hoodley  was  a  lad  then — seventeen — with 
the  hard  kind  of  a  face  and  the  awkward 
body  that  everybody  nat'rally  looked  for  in 
one  of  his  breed.  And  he  had  the  kind  of  a 
mind,  I  callate,  that  his  father  would  like  a 
boy  of  his  to  have.  Well,  George  signed 
right  away  for  a  boy's  wages  with  a  pru- 
dent master — old  Sol  Tucker  it  was — that 
went  in  the  Distant  Shore  so  long.  They 
used  to  say  that  Sol  wore  the  same  pair  of 
jack-boots  out  of  her  that  he  had  when  he 
first  went  aboard,  and  there  was  eighteen 
years  between  his  first  and  last  trips  in  her. 
I  mind  the  jack-boots — and  they  were 
cert'nly  well  patched  when  I  saw  them — 
though  no  more  than  twelve-year-old  then. 
That'll  give  you  an  idea  of  Sol.  And 
George  Hoodley  put  in  thirteen  years  with 
Sol,  and  thirteen  long  hard  drags  of  years 
they  must've  been.  I  misdoubt  that  any 
of  us  here  could've  stood  those  thirteen — 
no, sir,  not  forvessel's,  skipper's  and  hand's 
share  together.  Well,  George  stood  it,  and 
I  don't  b'lieve  he  ever  knew  he  was  missing 
anything  in  life.  But  he  had  something  to 
show  for  it,  as  he'd  say  himself.     When  he 


left  old  Sol  he  was  able  to  buy  a  half  inter- 
est and  go  master  of  a  good  vessel.  I  went 
with  him  in  her — the  Harding — two  trips 
— just  two,  no  more." 

Martin  halted  to  light  up  again,  and 
somebody  asked,  "  Warn't  it  the  Harding, 
Martin,  that  had  the  small  cabin?" 

"Yes,  the  smallest,  they  say,  that  ever 
was  seen  in  a  fisherman.  Just  about  room 
to  stand  between  the  steps  and  the  stove 
and  between  the  stove  and  the  bulkhead 
again — and  not  much  better  for'ard — a 
forec's'le  so  small  that  the  crew  used  to  say 
they  had  to  go  on  deck  to  haul  on  their 
oilskins.  She  was  all  hold.  Well,  while 
he  was  in  the  Harding  George  made  a 
great  reputation  for  all  kinds  of  careful- 
ness. Most  men  that  went  with  him  said 
he  was  altogether  too  careful  for  any 
mortal  use;  and  maybe  that  was  so.  But 
his  savings  kept  piling  up,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  other  careful  men  to  ship  with 
him  and  abide  by  him. 

"  One  thing  that  George  and  his  people 
used  to  boast  about  was  that  he  warn't  like 
a  good  many  other  fishermen.  While  a 
good  many  of  them  were  putting  in  time 
ashore  drinking,  skylarking,  or  if  it  warn't 
no  more  than  to  spend  a  quiet  sociable 
evening  with  their  friends  or  their  own 
families — during  all  that  George  was  at- 
tending to  business,  for  business  it  was  to 
him.  He  was  talking  one  day  of  those  who 
said  fishing  was  a  venture,  or  even  adven- 
ture, and  he'd  been  reading  somewhere,  he 
said,  of  the  joy  that  somebody  thought  fine, 
strong  men  ought  to  get  out  of  fishing.  He 
almost  smiled  when  he  was  telling  it.  The 
joy  of  fishing!  If  you  had  a  good  trip  of 
fish  and  got  a  good  price  for  it,  why  yes, 
fishing  was  good  fun  then.  But  as  far  as 
he  could  see  it  was  like  any  other  kind  of 
work.  You  put  in  about  so  much  time  at 
it  and  took  good  care  of  your  money,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  had  about  so  much 
to  show  for  it.  And  as  for  the  fun  of  fighting 
a  breeze  of  wind  that  some  of  them  talked 
about,  seeing  how  long  you  could  hang  on 
to  your  canvas  without  losing  your  spars,  or 
how  far  down  you  could  let  your  vessel  roll 
before  she'd  capsize — none  of  that  for  him. 
And  it  was  all  rot,  their  pretending  they 
got  any  fun  out  of  it.  They  had  the  same 
blood  and  nerve  and  senses  as  any  other 
humans,  and  he  knew  that  for  himself  he 
was  content  to  stay  hove-to  when  it  blew 
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one  of  the  living  gales  they  talked  about,  there  must've  been  ancestors  among  'em 

and  satisfied,  too,  to  shorten  sail  in  time,  all — one  or  two — that  enjoyed  life  the  same 

even  if  he  was  bound  home,  when  it  blew  as  other  people. 

hard  enough.     Gloucester  would  be  there        "Well,  for  a  wife  George  took  a  very 

when  he  got  there — it  wouldn't  blow  away,  pretty  girl  who  was  young  enough — some  of 

Cert'nly,  he'd  admit,  the  drivers'd  outsail  you  that  know  her  know  that  well — young 

him  on  a  passage  and  beat  him  out  of  the  enough  to  have  had  grandchildren  to  him. 

market  once  in  a  while,  but  in  the  long  run  Twenty  or  twenty-one,  light-haired,  pretty 

his  way  paid  best.     He  could  name  the  face,  and  a  trim  figure.     I  didn't  like  her 

foolish  fellows  that'd  been  lost — and  the  eyes  or  her  mouth  myself,  but  everybody 

fingers  of  both  hands  wouldn't  begin  to  agreed  she  was  pretty.     She  had   never 

name  them;  yes,  and  left  families  to  starve,  been  so  far  away  from  home  that  she  could 

some  of  'em — and  he  himself  was  alive  and  not  be  back  again  the  same  day — and  that 

still  bringing  home  the  fish,  and  everybody  certified  to  her  character  with  some  people, 

in  Gloucester  knew  what  he  had  to  show  For  other  things,   she  would  come  into 

for  it.  some  money  when  her  father  died.     And 

-  "  Well,  by  that  time,  everybody  in  Glou-  her  father  didn't  object  to  George  Hoodley. 

cester  did  know  what  he  had  to  show  for  it,  He  was  a  thrifty  man,  too,  and  said  all 

and  everybody  in  Gloucester  said  it  was  right — made  George's  way  easy,  in  fact, 
about  time  he  began  to  look  a  ound  for  a        "  Now,  I  callate  that  George  thought 

wife,    though    nobody    expe  ted    George  that  he  never  did  a  wiser  thing  in  all  his  life 

Hoodley  to  look  around  for  a  wife  after  the  than  when  he  married  that  girl.     Among 

regular  manner  of  fisherm  n,  who  don't  the  men  he  knew  there  were  some  that'd  got 

look  around  at  all,  so  far  as  I  c'n  see.     We  pretty  wives  but  no  money;  and  others, 

ourselves,  or  most  of  us,  anyway,  liking  the  money  but  plain-lookers.     He  was  getting 

girl  pretty  well  and  she  wilHng,  gen  rally  both,  good  looks  and  money,  and  he  could 

hurry  up  to  get  married  'bout  as  soon  as  laugh  at  them  all — those  who  wanted  her 

we  find  ourselves  with  a  couple  of  months'  because  of  the  money  in  prospect  or  those 

rent  ahead.  others  who  were  in  love  with  her  face.   And 

"  But  not  that  way  with  George  Hoodley.  maybe  he  didn't  laugh  at  some  of  'em! — 

It  wasn't  until  he  was  forty-five  that  he  be-  the  sail-carriers  and  others  who  imagined 

gan  to  look  around  after  the  manner  of  his  that  a  reputation  for  foolishness  at  sea  won 

people  for  a  wife.     There  was  to  be  no  women's  hearts.     It  was  a  great  stroke  of 

rushing  into  the  expenses  of  matrimony;  business   altogether.     He   would   get   his 

but  with  two  good  vessels,  and  a  house  all  share  of  good  living  yet — he  boasted  of  that, 

clear,  a  man  might  well  think  of  it — or  He  had  always  taken  the  best  care  of  him- 

leastways   I  imagine   that's   the  way  he  self — never  drank  and  seldom  smoked — 

thought   it  out — if  he  wasted   any  time  and  then  only  in  the  way  of  business — was 

thinking  of  it  at  all.  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  a  tough  constitu- 

"  Now,  if  George  Hoodley  had  not  been  tion,  and  his  wife-to-be  was  young   and 

like  other  men  during  all  the  years  he  was  pretty.     He  could  laugh  at  all  of  them. 
fishing,  if  he  hadn't  joined  in  the  talk  of  his        "Nearly  everybody  in   Gloucester  said 

mates  on  what  was  worth  having  in  life —  nice  things  to  George.  '  My,  but  you're  the 

you   know  how  fishermen   gen'rally  talk  deep  one — and  lucky?     Oh,  no,  you're  not 

when  they  get  going  on  some  things — even  a  bit  lucky!     But  you  always  did  have  a 

if  George  Hoodley  pretended  to  think  that  long  head — '     That's  the  way  most  people 

he  thought  they  were  a  lot  of  blessed  fools,  talked  to  him,  and  he  liked  it.     As  for  the 

yet  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  opinions  few  who  didn't  seem  pleased — the  three 

of  the  men  he  went  to  sea  with  had  their  in-  or  four  who  hinted,  but  didn't  ask  outright 

fluence  with  him  just  the  same.     It  stands  if  he  thought  he  was  doing  a  wise  thing — 

to  reason  they  were  bound  to  after  years  of  George  said  it  was  easy  enough  to  place 

it.     And  then  clear  back  he  mustVe  come  them — they'd  like  to  get  her  themselves.  If 

of  flesh-and -blood  people  like  anybody  else,  he  was  only  another  kind  of  a  man  he  might 

for  though  nobody  could  imagine  the  Hood-  have  been  warned  in  time,  but  he  was  that 

•leys  having  weaknesses  like  other  people,  kind  that  nobody  felt  sorry  for.     And  that's 

yet  cert'nly,  if  you  went  far  enough  back,  a  hard  thing,  too. 
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"Well,  they  were  married,  and  the  won- 
derful thing  of  George  letting  his  vessel  go 
out  a  trip  without  him  was  on  exhibition  to 
the  people  of  Gloucester.  Yes,  sir,  she 
went  to  sea  the  day  he  was  married.  He 
stayed  ashore  that  trip — that  trip,  but  not 
the  second. 

"The  truth  was  they  didn't  get  along 
well  together;  which  warn't  remarkable 
maybe — she  young  and  pretty,  and  he  the 
age  he  was  and  more  than  looking  it. 
Forty-seven's  a  fine  age  for  some  men,  but 
not  for  George's  kind — leather-skinned  he 
was,  with  lean  chops  of  jaws,  a  mouth  as 
tight  as  a  deck  beam,  a  turkey  neck — you've 
seen  the  turkey  necks — and  eyes  that  were 
cold  as  a  dead  haddock's. 

"  George,  I  callate,  was  beginning  to  learn 
that  a  woman  was  a  different  proposition 
from  a  vessel,  and  that  there  were  things 
about  a  woman  that  had  to  be  studied  out. 
Not  that  I  think  he  tried  overhard  to  study 
this  one  out.  Listening  to  him  as  I  had 
many  a  time  before  he  got  married,  I  knew 
that  he  figured  that  a  woman,  like  every- 
thing else,  had  her  place  in  the  universe, 
and  she  ought  to  know  it — or  be  made  to 
know  it.  And  now  here  was  his  wife's 
case — a  steady  man  for  a  husband,  a  good 
house  to  live  in,  grub  and  her  clothes  all 
found,  or  anyway  as  much  clothes  as  he 
thought  fit  and  proper  for  her  to  have. 
Could  a  woman  expect  more,  or  a  man  do 
more,  than  that  ? 

"  'Twarn't  long  after  he  got  married  that 
things  began  to  go  wrong,  not  only  at  home 
but  out  to  sea.  There  was  the  trip  he 
broke  his  ankle.  Coming  home,  he  looked 
maybe  for  a  little  show  of  grief  on  the  part 
of  his  wife,  but  if  he  did  he  didn't  find  it. 
Indeed,  she  even  said  he  ought  to  go  to  a 
hospital  instead  of  making  it  hard  for  her  at 
home.  'Twas  common  talk  that  she  said 
that. 

"  Going  out  his  next  trip,  with  his  leg  not 
yet  well-knit  and  himself  having  to  limp 
out  the  door,  he  and  his  wife  had  words. 
Billie  Shaw,  passing  by,  heard  them.  '  I 
don't  care  if  I  never  see  you  again,'  he  said. 
'And  if  you  think  I'd  care  if  I  never  saw 
you  again  either,  you're  mistaken.  I 
wouldn't  care  if  you're  lost — you  and  your 
vessel — only  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  all  the 
crew  lost.' 

"  That  last  must  have  set  him  to  think- 
ing, for  he  didn't  sail  that  day  as  he  said  he 


would,  but  put  in  a  day  talking  to  people 
around  town.  I  know  he  asked  me,  for 
one,  a  lot  of  questions.  I  didn't  know  till 
later  what  he  was  driving  at.  'Twas  while 
he  was  questioning  me  that  he  coaxed  me 
into  shipping  with  him.  'Just  this  trip, 
Martin,'  he  said.  'And  your  cousin  Dan 
Spring's  thinking  of  coming  out  with  me 
this  time — to  help  me  out.  Two  men  left 
me  suddenly  to-day,  and  if  you'll  come  out 
Dan'll  surely  come.'  And  so  out  of  good- 
nature I  said  I'd  go  with  him.  It's  blessed 
little  he  got  out  of  me,  though,  in  answer 
to  his  other  questions,  but  he  found  plenty 
of  others  willing  to  talk. 

"  Well,  on  the  passage  out  we  all  noticed 
he  seemed  an  absent-minded  man.  We 
noticed,  too,  or  thought  we  did,  that  he  used 
to  forget  that  his  leg  warn't  yet  very  strong 
and  that  now  and  then  he  had  to  pull  up 
when  it  seemed  to  hurt  him  bad. 

"That  trip — well,  it  was  a  queer  one 
from  the  first.  With  myself  and  my  cousin 
Dan,  who  were  dory-mates,  it  warn't  noth- 
ing but  accidents.  There  was  that  after 
the  first  haul  of  fish  when  we  were  dropping 
down  to  come  alongside.  It  was  a  bit 
rough — that's  a  fact.  Some  said  that  for 
so  careful  a  man  it  was  surprising  that  the 
skipper  had  ordered  the  dories  out  at  all 
that  day.  However,  we  were  just  ahead  of 
her — under  the  end  of  her  bowsprit  almost 
— and  of  course  Dan  and  myself  nat'rally 
looked  for  the  skipper  to  look  out  for  us. 
We  were  so  near  that  Dan  had  taken  in  his 
oars  and  had  the  painter  ready  to  heave 
aboard.  I  was  at  the  oars.  One  stroke 
more,  I  thought,  and  we'll  be  all  right,when 
whing!  the  first  thing  we  knew  around 
came  the  vessel  and  down  on  us.  I  couldn't 
do  anything  with  the  dory,  she  being  down 
to  her  gunnels  with  fish.  Well,  Dan  had 
time  to  holler  to  me  and  I  hollered  to  him — 
no  more  than  that — when  she  was  on  us. 
By  a  miracle,  you  might  say,  we  both  man- 
aged to  grab  the  bob-stay.  The  stem  of 
the  vessel  cut  the  dory  like  it  was  a  cracker, 
and  then  under  her  keel  it  went. 

"Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it  all, 
we  climbed  aboard  over  the  bow.  Our  faces 
were  no  more  than  above  the  knight-heads 
than  the  skipper  yelled.  We  ran  aft  and 
asked  him  what  was  wrong.  He  stared  at 
us  for  a  second  as  if  he  couldn't  under- 
stand. 

'"What's  it?' I  asked. 
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"  *  Why,  I  thought  you  two  were  gone.' 

"'And  so  we  were  for  all  of  you.  A 
man  that's  been  to  sea  as  long  as  you, 
George  Hoodley,'  I  said,  '  and  put  a  wheel 
the  wrong  way!'  Nobody  ever  said  you 
were  the  cleverest  man  out  of  Gloucester  to 
handle  a  vessel,  but  cert'nly  you  know 
down  from  up.' 

" '  Martin,'  he  said, '  I  give  you  my  word. 
Just  as  I  grabbed  the  wheel  that  time  a  sea 
came  aboard,  the  vessel  lurched  and  down 
on  deck  I  went  with  my  weak  ankle  giving 
way  under  me.' 

"  Well,  our  dory  was  gone,  but  later  in 
the  trip  one  of  the  crew,  Bill  Thornton, 
was  troubled  with  a  felon  on  his  finger. 
'Twarn't  anything  very  bad,  and  Bill  him- 
self said  it  didn't  amount  to  anything,  but 
the  skipper  thought  Bill'd  better  stay 
aboard,  and  his  dory-mate  with  him.  '  And, 
Martin,  you  and  Dan  take  his  dory,'  says 
the  skipper — 'you  two  being  so  used  to 
each  other  it'll  be  the  best  way.' 

"  Well,  that  was  all  right.  We  took  their 
dory  and  gear  and  went  out  the  next  set — 
only  two  days  after  our  own  dory  had  been 
lost,  mind  you.  Well,  this  time  we  got  lost 
in  the  fog  and  were  out  overnight.  It 
turned  out  a  snowy  night,  and  cold,  with 
fog  again  in  the  morning.  That  morning, 
so  we  heard  from  the  crew  later,  the  skip- 
per said,  after  a  little  jogging  about, '  They 
must  be  gone — we  may  as  well  give  it  up.' 
Well,  everybody  aboard  thought  there  was 
a  good  chance  for  us  yet,  and  one  or  two 
hinted  at  that.  But  he  wouldn't  have  it. 
'  Run  her  westerly,'  he  said,  and  went  be- 
low. Well,  to  everybody's  surprise  we 
popped  up  just  then  almost  under  her 
bow.  'Twas  quite  a  little  sea  on  at  the 
time,  but  the  man  at  the  wheel  this  time 
didn't  have  any  bad  ankle.  He  jibed  her 
over  in  time  and  we  climbed  aboard.  One 
man  ran  down  to  call  the  skipper  and  tell 
him  the  news,  but  the  skipper  only  swore 
at  him.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
watch  shifted  the  course  of  this  vessel 
without  orders  from  me  ?  I'll  talk  to  him.' 
And  he  did  talk  to  him,  and  in  a  most  sur- 
prising way.  We  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  He  raved.  '  Discipline,'  he 
said — he'd  always  been  a  great  hand  for 
discipline  aboard  his  vessel,  but  this  warn't 
any  case  for  discipline — 'twas  men's  lives. 

"Well,  they  expected  to  have  two  or 
three   more    days   of    fishing   aboard   the 


Cromwell  after  that  day,  but  I  made  a  kick. 
Never  again  would  I  haul  a  trawl  for  a 
skipper  of  his  kind,  I  said. 

"'What?'  asked  the  skipper.  'You 
mean  to  mutinize  on  me?' 

" '  Call  it  mutiny  or  what  you  please,' 
said  I,  'but  myself  and  Dan  don't  leave 
this  vessel  again  in  a  dory.' 

"'Don't  you  know  I  can  run  into  the 
nearest  port,  Newf 'undland  or  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  put  you  ashore  ? ' 

'"I  do.' 

"'  Or  take  you  both  back  to  Gloucester 
and  have  you  up  before  the  court?' 

" '  You  can  put  us  up  before  forty  courts 
— the  highest  in  the  land,  if  you  want — and 
maybe  they'll  sentence  us  to  ten  years  in 
jail,  or  to  be  strung  up  to  a  yard-arm  some- 
wheres.  But  I  don't  callate  they  will;  I 
don't  callate  so — not  after  we  tell  our  story. 
It's  a  fine  thing  fishermen  have  come  to 
when  their  own  skippers  try  to  lose  'em.' 

"'Lose  you?  Me  try  to  lose  you ?  And 
why  in  God's  name  would  I  try  to  lose 
you?' 

"  *  Lord  knows.  But  you  do,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  Dan  and  I  don't  swing  any 
dory  over  the  rail  of  this  vessel  this  trip 
again.' 

"He  said  nothing  to  that.  Only  he 
looked  at  me,  then  a  long  look  at  Dan,  and 
turned  into  his  bunk  again.  Later  in  the 
day  he  drew  out  a  quart  bottle  of  whiskey 
and  began  to  drink.  That  was  a  new  thing 
to  his  crew  that  knew  him  so  long.  They'd 
pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that  he'd 
kept  a  bottle  in  his  closet  under  lock 
and  key  for  a  little  drink  on  the  quiet  when 
the  dories  were  out  and  nobody  by;  but 
they  knew  he  did  it  slyly  so  as  not  to  have 
the  name  of  it,  or  maybe  so's  not  to  have  to 
ask  anybody  to  join  him,  and  so  save  ex- 
pense. But  everybody  knew  that  what- 
ever liquor  he  took  that  way  was  not 
enough  to  hurt  him.  Yes,  a  sober  man 
he'd  always  been — everybody  had  to  say 
that  for  him.  But  now  he  was  drinking 
with  all  hands  looking  on,  taking  it  down 
in  gulps,  and  when  the  first  quart  was  gone 
he  brought  out  another,  drinking  by  him- 
self all  the  time. 

"  However,  he  warn't  drunk  by  a  good 
deal  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  or- 
dered all  hands  on  deck  to  make  sail.  The 
men  thought  he  was  crazy — but  he  was  the 
skipper.     If  anything  happened  'twas  his 
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lookout,  not  theirs.  So  they  gave  her  the 
full  mains'l,  and  then  he  ordered  the  man 
at  the  wheel  to  swing  her  off. 

"'Yes,  sir,  and  what  course?' 

"'What  course?  Didn't  I  say  to  swing 
her  off?  Put  her  fair  before  it.  Jibe 
over  your  fores'l  and  let  her  run — let  her 
run ,  I  tell  you.  Whichever  way  she  goes  let 
her  run.' 

"  And  we  let  her  run  all  that  night  and 
all  next  day.  She  was  under  her  winter  rig 
— in  March  it  was — no  topm'sts,  but  the 
four  lower  sails  alone  were  enough  for  any 
Gloucester  fisherman  that  second  night.  I 
mind  'twas  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  Ab- 
ner  Tucker's  watch.  A  staid,  sober  man 
was  Abner.  He'd  been  to  sea  for  twenty 
years  and  been  with  George  for  ten  years — 
stayed  with  him  because  he  knew  him  for 
a  prudent  man,  I  s'pose.  Well,  Abner 
took  the  wheel,  and  getting  the  feel  of  it, 
cried  out,  '  Lord  in  heaven,  it's  like  trying 
to  steer  two  vessels — she's  running  wild!' 
and  braced  himself  against  the  wheel,  but 
warn't  braced  firm  enough,  or  he  warn't 
strong  enough,  for  he  let  her  broach  and  a 
sea  swept  her  quarter,  burying  him  and  the 
vessel  both.  Over  the  top  of  the  house 
went  that  sea  and  down  into  the  cabin  by 
the  ton.  They  were  floated  out  in  the  cabin 
and  came  tumbling  up  on  deck.  Josh  Whit- 
aker,  a  bait  knife  in  his  hand,  jumped  to 
the  main  peak  halyards. 

"  The  skipper  noticed  him.  '  What  you 
goin'  to  do?' 

"'  Cut,'  says  Josh. 

" '  You  cut' and  I'll  cut  you ! '  The  skip- 
per, too,  had  a  bait-knife,  and  he  lunged 
with  it  for  Josh.  Then  he  stood  guard  by 
the  halyards.  '  Or  if  anybody  else  thinks 
to  cut' — and  we  saw  the  rest  of  it  in  his  face 
— dark  as  it  was,  we  saw  that. 

"The  skipper  was  still  on  guard  there 
when  Dan  and  myself  came  on  deck  for  our 
watch — that  was  eleven  o'clock.  Dan 
went  for'ard  to  look  out  and  I  took  the 
wheel  from  Abner,  and  glad  enough  he  was 
to  turn  the  wheel  over  when  he  gave  me  the 
course.  I  looked  in  the  binnacle  to  make 
sure  he  had  it  right. 

"'Still  on  that  course?'  I  asked,  when 
I'd  seen  'twas  so.     'Where's  the  skipper?' 

" '  Here,'  said  the  skipper  himself  from  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  weather  rail,  where 
he  was  still  watching  that  nobody  bothered 
the  halyards,  I  s'pose.     'What's  it?' 


"'How  about  the  course?'  I  asked. 

"'What's  wrong  with  the  course?' 

" '  No'west  by  west  half  west — is  it 
right?' 

"  No'west  by  west  half  west,  or  whatever 
it  is — yes.     And  why  not?' 

"'Oh,  nothin',  if  you  say  it's  right.' 

'"And  why  isn't  it  right?  Why  not? 
Why  don't  you  spit  it  out  ?  What's  wrong, 
anyway?' 

"'What's  wrong?'  I  said.  'Don't  you 
know  we  warn't  much  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  off  shore  on  this  course  when 
we  swung  her  off  last  night,  and  we've  been 
coming  along  now  for  twenty-three  hours — 
and  the  clip  she's  been  coming!' 

"  He  said  nothing  to  that  for  a  while,  and 
then  it  was,  '  And  so  you  don't  think  the 
course  is  right  ? ' 

" '  No,  I  don't — not  if  you're  intending  to 
make  Gloucester.' 

"'That  so?  Not  if  I  was  intending  to 
make  Gloucester  ?  And  where  in  the  name 
o'  heaven  am  I  headin'  for  if  not  Glouces- 
ter?' 

" '  Where  ? — where  ?  Damned  if  I  know,' 
says  I.     'Hell,  maybe.' 

'"'That  so?  Well,  Gloucester  or  hell, 
drive  her  you.' 

" '  Oh,  I'll  drive  her.'  I  threw  it  back  in 
his  teeth  that  way,  spat  to  looard,  took  a 
fresh  hold  of  the  wheel  and  did  drive  her  just 
to  let  him  know  he  couldn't  scare  me. 
Cripes,  but  I  gave  her  all  she  wanted! 

"  It  was  wicked,  though,  the  way  she  was 
going.  She  warn't  a  big  sailer,  the  Crom- 
well— George  Hoodley  never  did  believe  in 
the  racing  kind — but  any  old  plug  could' ve 
sailed  that  night.  Along  toward  midnight 
it  got  thick  o'  snow,  I  mind,  and  we  came 
near  running  into  a  vessel  hove-to  under  a 
fores'l — 'A  fisherman,'  Dan  for'ard  called 
out — and  as  we  shot  by  her  a  warning  hail 
came  to  us. 

"'What's  that  he  said?'  asked  the  skip- 
per of  Dan. 

"'Something  about  where  we're  bound 
for,'  answered  Dan. 

" '  That  so  ?  What's  it  of  his  business  ?' 
and  then  he  went  below  for  a  spell. 

"  From  the  wheel  I  could  see  him  taking 
another  drink  under  the  cabin  light.  He 
had  got  to  where  he  wasn't  bothering  to 
pour  it  into  a  mug,  but  took  it  straight 
from  the  bottle — long  pulls,  too.  He 
came  on  deck  again  just  as  my  watch  and 
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Dan's  was  up.  To  Charlie  Feeney,  who 
was  next  man  to  the  wheel,  I  said  that  the 
skipper  ought  to  be  spoken  to  about  haul- 
ing her  up.     So  Charlie  did. 

"'Who  in  the  devil's  name  is  skipper  of 
this  vessel  anyway  ? '  was  all  the  answer  he 
got. 

"Henry  Carsick,  who  was  Charlie's 
dory-mate,  said  he  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  'I'm  blessed  if  ever  I  knew 
him  to  carry  half  this  sail  in  a  breeze  before, 
and  I've  been  with  him  three  years,'  said  he 
to  me  as  he  went  for'ard. 

"Well,  Dan  and  me  hadn't  more  than 
got  off  our  oil-skins  after  standing  watch, 
when  a  hail  came  from  Henry  on  watch  for- 
'ard. '  Some  kind  of  a  roaring  ahead  of 
us,'  repeated  Charlie  from  the  wheel.  And 
just  then  it  was  that,  leaping  like  a  hound, 
she  hit  something  good  and  hard — a  check, 
a  grinding  along  her  bottom,  a  rearing  of 
her  bow.  But  nothing  small  was  going  to 
stop  her  the  clip  she  was  going  then,  and 
whatever  it  was  she  was  clear  of  it.  By 
that  time  the  whole  crew  was  tumbling  up 
on  deck.  'God  in  Heaven,  what  is  it?' 
they  called  out  one  to  another.  Another 
leap  of  her,  and  it  was  clear  white  astern 
and  on  either  side.  '  A  wall  of  rock  ahead! ' 
said  Henry  Carsick  and  came  tumbling  aft 
■ — 'a  ledge  of  solid  rock,  skipper!' 

"'Yes,'  said  the  skipper,  in  a  kind  of 
studyin'  tone — '  and  it  was  hell  or  Glouces- 
ter, warn't  it' — he  turned  to  me — 'I  said 
it'dbe,  didn't  I?' 

"'That's  what  you  did,'  said  I,  'and  it 
ain't  Gloucester.  You  ought  to  be  proud 
of  yourself — nineteen  men,  maybe,  lost  for 
you — nineteen  men.  I'm  not  counting 
yourself — you  ought  to  be  lost.  Will  we 
put  a  dory  over  ? ' 

" '  Put  it  over  if  you  want  to.  Do  what 
you  please.  I'm  done  with  this  vessel — I'm 
done  with  fishing.' 

"'I  guess  that's  right,'  says  I.  'And  I 
guess  you  ain't  th'  only  one  that  gets 
through  with  fishing  to-night.'  Then  I 
turned  to  the  crew :  '  What  d'y'  say  if  we 
try  and  get  a  dory  over  and  see  what's 
around  us  ? ' 

"  They  said  all  right,  and  we  unhooked 
the  tackles.  A  few  heaves  and  up  went  the 
dory  into  the  air.  It  hung  there  for  a 
second  or  two.  We  tried  to  push  it  over, 
but  the  wind  took  it,  tore  it  from  us,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  sea.     The  sea  took  it, 


tossed  it  up  and  back  against  the  rail  and 
on  to  the  deck.  One  smash,  another,  an- 
other, and  it  was  kindling  wood. 

"'Try  another,'  said  Dan,  who  was 
standing  by  the  rail  to  his  waist  in  water. 
He  had  a  line  about  his  waist,  and  that  was 
all  kept  him  inboard.  We  hoisted  another 
dory  out  of  the -nest,  and  we  had  to  fight 
even  as  we  were  hoisting  for  a  footing  on 
her  deck,  it  was  that  steep  and  the  great 
seas  running  clean  over  her.  Up  into  the 
airwe  hoisted  the  second  dory — up  and  out 
again.  Once  more  the  howling  wind  and 
the  boiling  sea  took  it — once  more  'twas 
kindling  wood. 

" '  There's  seven  more  left — try  another,' 
said  Dan.  A  great  man,  Dan.  If  I  go  to 
sea  for  forty  years  I  never  expect  to  see  a 
better — I  could  'most  cry  when  I  think  of 
how  he  was  lost  that  night. 

"'  One  of  my  hands  mashed  to  a  pulp,' 
said  somebody. 

'"Well,  we  can't  stop  to  doctor  you,'  I 
called  to  him.  'Let  somebody  take  your 
place  at  the  tackles.  Now,  then,  lads.  I 
don't  know  that  it'll  do  any  good  when  we 
do  get  it  over,  but  maybe  we  c'n  take  a  look 
around — maybe  find  a  landing  place 
somewheres.' 

"'I'll  go  in  her,'  calls  out  someone. 
'  Give  me  a  chance  now ' 

"'My  chance,'  said  Dan — 'my  chance, 
ain't  it,  Martin?' 

" '  Yes,'  says  I  to  Dan,  and  looking  back 
at  it  now  I  say,  'God  forgive  you,  Martin 
Carr,'  and  yet  'twarn't  no  fault  of  mine. 

"  Out  went  the  dory,  and  when  she  hung 
for  a  second  Dan  swung  himself  after  it. 
He  made  it  and  called, '  Pay  out  that  line! ' 
and  dug  in  with  the  oars.  We  could  just 
see  him.  We  were  still  paying  out  the  line, 
— we  could  still  hear  his  voice,  when  '  Haul 
in — I  broke  an  oar!'  he  called. 

" '  Haul  in!'  said  I ;  but  when  he  went  to 
haul  in  there  was  nothing  to  haul — the  line 
had  parted. 

"'God,  he's  gone!'  said  somebody. 

"'That's  what  he  is,'  said  a  voice  beside 
me — 'I  was  bound  he  would  be.' 

"'Twas  the  skipper.  From  by  the  rail 
he  crept  up  to  me  with  a  knife-blade  shin- 
ing— a  bait  knife  it  was,  the  same  he'd 
had  all  night.  And  then  I  knew  what  it 
meant — he  had  cut  the  line.  I  stood  away 
from  him  first,  then  I  grabbed  him  and 
picked  him  up  and  had  a  mind  to  heave 
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him  over  the  rail,  and  then — I  don't  know 
why — I  didn't.  I  dropped  him  on  the 
deck.  'You'll  get  yours  before  this  night's 
over,'  I  said. 

" '  A  devil  of  a  lot  I  care,'  he  said. 

"  The  rest  of  them,  or  at  least  those  that 
warn't  too  busy  with  the  next  dory  or  trying 
to  look  out  for  themselves,  called  out  to  ask 
what  was  wrong  with  the  two  of  us.  I 
didn't  answer,  nor  did  the  skipper. 

"  Dan  was  only  the  first  to  go  that  night. 
We  kept  trying  to  launch  dories — trying,  but 
losing  them — smashed  to  kindling-wood 
they  were — until  the  whole  nine  of  them 
were  gone.  During  that  time  four  men  were 
washed  over.  One,  with  a  line  about  him, 
made  a  desperate  try,  but  was  hauled  back 
dead,  I  mind.  We  laid  his  body  on  the 
house,  and  afterward,  when  I  went  to  look 
for  it,  it  was  gone — swept  over.  The  seas 
were  wicked. 

"  The  wind  was  blowing  ha'rder,  the  big 
combers  were  coming  even  higher,  and  the 
gang  began  to  be  washed  off  her  deck  and 
lost  one  after  the  other.  We  took  to  the 
rigging  when  we  saw  twarn't  any  more  use 
on  deck.  And  in  the  middle  of  it  all  what 
d'y'  think  the  skipper  did?  What  d'y'- 
think  he  did — the  man  that  was  the  cause 
of  it  all  ?  Well,  while  his  crew  were  going 
— to  heaven  or  hell  as  it  might  be — washed 
over  and  lost,  one  after  the  other — he  goes 
below  and  has  a  mug-up  for  himself.  Yes, 
sir,  goes  into  the  forec's'le  and  has  a  mug 
of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  pie.  Somebody 
that'd  seen  him  going  below  called  out  to 
the  rest  of  us.  The  Lord's  truth  that. 
And  the  rest  of  us  blasphemed  to  God — we 
were  that  black  with  rage  against  him. 

"  Well,  there  was  ten  of  us,  I  think,  in  the 
rigging,  all  hoping  to  be  able  to  last  until 
daylight,  when  we  thought  we  might  be  able 
to  see  where  we  were.  Hoping  only  'twas 
— not  expecting — for  'twas  getting  colder, 
with  the  spray  beginning  to  freeze  where  it 
struck  and  making  hard  work  of  holding 
on  to  the  rigging.  'Twas  wild — her  sails 
still  up,  with  the  reef  points  beating  a 
devil's  tattoo  where  the  canvas  warn't  tear- 
ing up  and  flying  out  like  long-tailed 
ghostly  things  in  the  blackness.  Lashed 
to  the  rigging  we  must've  been  for  all  of  two 
hours,  I  callate.  Some  began  to  take  note 
of  the  numbness  creeping  over  them — one  or 
two — the  most  discouraged.  The  warmer- 
blooded,  or  the  strongest,  tried  to  keep  up  a 


cheering  talk — tried  to  crack  jokes  and  one 
thing  or  another. 

"  Well,  we  had  hope  some  of  us  of  lasting 
through  the  night,  when  crack!  We  knew 
what  was  coming  then.  I  slipped  the  half- 
hitch  that  had  been  holding  me  to  the 
shrouds  and  climbed  higher.  I  was  'most 
to  the  mast-head,  clear  of  the  gaff,  when 
over  the  side  went  her  forem'st — half  a 
dozen  men  clinging  to  the  forerigging, 
a-swaying  and  shaking — and  after  it  went 
the  mainm'st  with  four  more,  I  think,  in  her 
rigging. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  the  forem'st  went  I  was 
thrown  into  clear  water.  I  had  plenty  of 
line  to  my  hand,  with  a  turn  of  it  around 
the  mast-head,  and  with  that  I  hauled  my- 
self back.  I  hung  on  to  an  arm  of  the 
cross-trees  for  a  while  there  before  I  started 
to  work  my  way  back  along  the  mast  tow- 
ard the  vessel.  I  didn't  believe  then  I'd 
ever  live  to  reach  the  vessel.  The  sail,  as  I 
said,  had  been  kept  standing  on  her,  and 
now  it  was  lying  flat  on  the  water,  now  sag- 
ging down  with  the  weight  of  the  water  over 
it,  and  now  bellying  into  the  air  when  a 
great  sea  would  get  under  it.  I  saw  a 
shadow  of  a  man — hanging  on  to  a  reef 
point  he  was — go  down  with  that  sail  once, 
then  go  up  with  it  once,  and  then  the  sail 
split  under  the  weight  of  the  sea,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  But  I  heard  him 
holler  as  he  went.  What  he  said  I  don't 
know — I  had  to  keep  on  crawling.  The 
hoops  of  the  sail  were  around  the  mast,  of 
course,  and  I  used  them  and  the  bolt-rope  of 
the  fores'l  where  the  sail  was  torn  away  to 
pull  myself  along.  And,  mind  you,  I  had 
to  watch  out  for  the  forem'st  itself.  It 
reared  and  tossed  with  one  sea  after  an- 
other— me  astride  it  most  of  the  time — like 
a  man  on  horseback,  though  hard  riding 
enough  I  found  it.  The  least  little  tap  of 
that  and  I  knew  where  I'd  be — bait  for  the 
fishes  that  I'd  baited  for  so  often.  Well, 
between  the  hoops  and  the  bolt-rope  and 
the  rigging  I  hauled  myself  along.  And 
the  way  that  mast  rolled!  Forty  times  I 
swear  I  thought  I  was  good  as  dead. 
But  no.  And  so  I  dragged  myself  along, 
watching  out  when  I  went  upon  the  crests 
and  holding  my  breath  when  I  was  pulled 
down  into  the  depths — hung  on  desper- 
ately, mindful  that  the  quietest  knock  of 
that  big  spar  would  end  me  then  and  there, 
and  mindful,  too,  that  once  my  grip  loosed 
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I'd  be  swallowed  up  in  the  roaring.  Tired 
I  was — aye,  and  weak,  but  I  kept  on  work- 
ing toward  the  vessel's  hull  always. 

11  Against  the  white  sails  and  white  foam 
I  made  out  two  others  struggling  like  my- 
self. '  That  you,  Bill  ? '  said  one.  '  Yes— 
that  you,  Mike?'  I  heard  from  the  other. 
I  knew  who  they  were  then,  and  called  out 
myself.  B etween  two  seas  one  slipped  from 
sight.  The  other  still  crept  on.  'That 
you,  Bill  ? '  I  called  out.  '  Bill's  gone,'  said 
the  voice — 'twas  Mike  Cannon.  'That's 
tough,'  I  said.  'It  is  that,'  says  Mike, 
'after  the  fight  he  put  up.  But  how're 
you  making  out  yourself?'  'Pretty  good 
— how're  you  ? '  I  said.  '  Kind  of  tired.  I 
doubt  if  I'll  hold  out  much  longer — some- 
thing smashed  inside  my  oilskins.  My 
chest  and  a  few  ribs,  I  think — and  one  arm, 
too.  A  wild  night  and  tough  going,  isn't  it, 
Martin  ? ' 

"There  was  no  more  chance  to  talk. 
Two  awful  seas  followed,  and  after  the 
second  a  quiet  spell — the  back  suction.  I 
looked  around.  I  thought  I  saw  Mike,  but 
warn't  sure.  I  guess  now  I  didn't,  for  an- 
other sea,  the  biggest  of  all,  tossed  the 
whole  lot  of  wreckage  back  against  the  hull 
of  the  Cromwell.  There  was  a  grinding 
and  a  battering  as  the  spars  met  the  hull. 
Myself  up  in  the  air,  I  looked  down  and 
found  myself  over  her  deck,  and  then — my 
guardian  angel  it  must've  been  that 
whispered  me  then — I  let  go.  '  God  in 
heaven  I '  I  found  myself  saying  and  fetched 
up  on  her  deck,  the  luckiest  man  in  all  the 
North  Atlantic. 

"Against  what  was  left  of  the  rail  I  found 
myself,  close  to  what  was  left  of  the  fore- 
rigging.  At  first  I  warn't  sure  just  where 
I  was  at  all,  but  that's  where  I  found  my- 
self when  my  eyes  were  clear  to  see  again. 
And  when  my  eyes  were  clear  I  looked 
around.  The  hull  of  her  was  heaving  to 
every  sea,  moving  inshore  maybe  a  foot  at  a 
time,  with  her  bowsprit  pointing  to  a 
shadow  of  rock  or  cliff  ahead.  I  looked 
around  again,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  everything — house,  gurry-kids,  booby- 
hatches — everything  was  gone  off  her. 
Only  the  two  stumps  of  her  masts  seemed 
to  be  left  on  deck.  But,  no — the  forec's'le 
hatch  was  left.  Her  bow,  being  so  much 
higher  than  her  stern,  saved  that.  I  saw 
that  and — I  don't  know  why — toward  the 
forec's'le  I  crawled.     The  hatches  were 


closed.  I  slid  them  back.  Down  the 
steps  I  went,  and  when  I  was  below — I 
don't  know  why  either — I  thought  of  the 
razors  in  my  bunk.  I  might's  well  get  them 
couple  of  razors,  I  says  to  myself,  and 
starts  for  my  bunk,  which  was  in  the  peak, 
the  same  bunk,  clear  for'ard  on  the  starb'd 
side,  that  the  Turkish-bath  lad  is  in  now. 
'Twas  like  swimming  down  there.  The 
water  by  the  butt  of  the  forem'st,  'bout  like 
where  I'm  sitting  here  to-night,  was  over 
my  waist.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  then 
how  deep  'twas  and  getting  deeper  fast, 
with  the  seas  pouring  down  the  companion- 
way.  I  was  thinking  of  that — thinking  I 
ought  to' ve  closed  the  hatches  after  me — and 
was  looking  back  toward  the  steps,  when  I 
heard  a  little  noise,  or  thought  I  did,  for 
the  pounding  of  the  seas  overhead  was 
making  an  awful  racket  and  I  warn't  sure. 
But  I  heard  it  again,  the  clinking  of  crock- 
ery like,  and  I  looked  around — back  be- 
hind the  steps — at  last,  and  there,  behind 
the  stove,  leaning  up  against  the  cook's 
lockers — I'd  clean  forgot  him — was  the 
skipper.  He  was  having  another  mug-up 
for  himself. 

"'God!'  I  said;  'you  here?' 

"  He  half  turned,  dropping  a  coffee  mug 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Then  taking  a  second 
look: '  Man,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  ghost 
of  Dan  Spring.  But  you  two  look  some- 
thing alike.  Come  to  think,  you're  cousins, 
ain't  you?  Man,  if  you  could  only  see 
yourself  I  Blood — blood — and  bruises — 
and  your  eyes,  man — your  eyes!  But  have 
a  mug  of  coffee.  Warn't  it  lucky  ? — here's 
the  coffee  boiler  hove  up  here  on  the  lock- 
ers— and  some  coffee  still  left  in  it — and 
hot.  And  there's  a  pie  in  the  grub  locker 
— on  the  top  shelf.  If  it'd  been  on  the  bot- 
tom shelf  it'd  be  all  wet  and  floating 
around.  Ain't  that  luck  ?  And  look  here 
— a  good  half  pint  of  whiskey  left  yet.  It's 
been  an  awful  night,  ain't  it  ?  What  d'y' 
say?' 

"  He  held  the  bottle  toward  me.  I  took 
it  from  him  and  smashed  it  on  the  stove. 
And  then  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  my  mind. 
'And  so,  George  Hoodley, you're  so  afraid, 
after  all,  to  go  to  your  death  that  you  must 
go  drunk,  hah?  The  soul  that  the  Lord 
gave  you — that  soul  is  going  from  a  drunken 
body  straight  to  the  God  that's  going  to 
judge  you.  And  how'll  you  be  judged, 
d'y'  think,  for  this  night's  work,  George 
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Hoodley?  Could  you  listen  to  what  was 
said  on  deck  to-night  and  not  die  of  fright 
at  what  you've  done  ?  Did  you  hear  Sam 
Catiss  ?  "  I'm  not  afraid  to  go,  if  go  I  must," 
says  Sam,  "but,  Lord,  there's  one  or  two 
things  I  wish  I  hadn't  done,"  says  Sam. 
You  heard  him — we  all  heard  him — and 
then  he  was  swept  over.  And  but  for  you, 
George  Hoodley,  maybe  he'd  have  had 
time  to  make  his  peace  before  he  went. 
And  up  in  the  rigging — you  warn't  there,  I 
know — even  you,  if  you'd  heard  what 
Peter  Harkins  said  when  we  all  knew  her 
spars  were  going— when  Peter  heard  the 
first  crack  and  knew  what  it  meant.  And 
knowing  he  was  going,  with  his  last  free 
breath  he  said  things  of  you  that  if  I  had 
an  enemy  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  hear — 
not  if  I  hated  him  bad  enough  to  want  to 
see  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deepest,  hot- 
test hold  of  hell ' 

"'Hell!'  he  breaks  in;  'there  ain't  no 
hell — nor  heaven,  nor  God,  nor  anything.' 

"'  God  forgive  you  for  that.     You ' 

" '  God  forgive  me  ?  Martin,  you  talk 
like  an  old  woman.  I  tell  you,  since  I  was 
no  higher  than  one  of  my  jack-boots  I've 
been  listening  to  talk  of  hell  and  heaven — 
mostly  hell,  though — and  I  used  to  believe 
it  one  time.  Nobody  believed  it  any  more 
than  I  did  till  when — till  I  began  to  see  that 
the  very  people  that  was  talking  it  so  hard 
warn't  governed  by  what  they  said.  What 
they  wanted  was  everybody  else  to  be  gov- 
erned by  what  they  preached.  I  tell  you  I 
know.  I've  seen  it  in  my  own  people — I 
know  them  better  than  you  do.  It's  years 
now — I  was  one  of  the  fools,  one  that  never 
let  anybody,  I  thought,  get  the  best  of  me 
at  anything.  You're  one — though  you're 
a  good  man  in  your  fool  way,  Martin.  I 
had  no  grudge  against  you,  not  even  when  I 
tried  to  lose  you  in  the  dory.  But  I  had  to 
get  rid  of  your  dory-mate.' 

" '  Get  rid  of  Dan  ?  And  why  Dan  ? ' 
"'Why?  There  again!  You  mean  to 
tell  me  you  don't  know  ?  I  looked  around 
before  I  went  out  this  trip.  Nobody'd  tell 
me,  but  I  knew  his  first  name  was  Dan — 
Dan  something.  One  day  when  the  crew 
was  out  hauling  the  trawls  I  rummaged  his 
bunk  and  found  part  of  a  letter  in  my  wife's 
writing  under  his  mattress.  That  was  the 
same  day  I  ran  over  Dan  and  you  in  the 
dory.  'Twas  for  that  chance  I'd  been  pre- 
tending my  ankle  warn't   better.     Weak 


ankle,  bah!'  He  drove  the  bad  foot  against 
the  stove  and  crushed  in  the  oven  door. 
'Anything  weak  about  that  foot — bah? 
"  Dear  Dan,"  the  note  read — I  know  my 
wife's  handwriting,  and  his  name's  Dan.' 

" '  Wait  a  bit — wait  a  bit.  How  do  you 
know  it  was  this  Dan?  Are  there  no 
other  Dans  in  Gloucester  ? 

" '  How  do  I  know  ?  And  it  in  his  bunk 
— under  the  mattress  in  his  bunk  ? ' 

" '  That's  all  right.  And  whose  bunk  was 
it  before  Dan  Spring  got  it?      Another 
Dan's,    warn't    it — Dan    Powell's?     And 
didn't  he  leave  the  mattress  behind  him 
when  he  left  this  vessel  trip  before  last? 
Didn't  he  ?    And  warn't  Dan  Powell  just 
the  kind  of  a  man  that'd  do  a  thing  like 
that,  and  not  Dan  Spring — my  own  cousin  ? 
And  so  that's  the  bottom  of  it  ?    Nineteen 
souls    gone    because    you    thought — just 
thought  only — that  one  of  them  was  fooling 
you.     And  for  a  woman  that  warn't  worth 
Dan    Spring's    little    finger.     That's    the 
truth,  George  Hoodley.     But  if  you'd  been 
brought  up  different,  if  you'd  studied  to 
understand  the  good  side  of  people  instead 
of  the  other  side  and  how  to  get  the  best  of 
them  and  to  make  money  out  of  them  and 
save  it,  you  both  might've  come  safe  out  of 
it.     But  you  warn't  that  kind.     'Twarn't 
in  your  blood — nor  in  none  of  your  people. 
Wrong's   wrong — I    got    nothing    to    say 
about  that — but  human  nature's  human 
nature.     Why  should  you  expect,  George 
Hoodley,  to  get  the  fine  things  in  life? 
Why   warn't   you    content   with    money? 
You'd  earned  that.    What  had  you  to  offer 
a  handsome  young  woman  that  liked  a 
good  time?    What  had  you,  even  suppos- 
ing she  was  the  kind  you   could  trust? 
Anything  that  women  love  ?     Not  a  blessed 
thing.     You've  spent  your  life  with  about 
one  idea  in  your  head,  and  that  idea  had 
nothing  to  do  with  being  pleasant  or  kind 
to  others,  or  good  to  anybody  but  yourself. 
Miles  away  from  the  kind  of  thing  that 
women  love  were  you  all  the  time.     You 
come  to  nigh  fifty  year  of  age — you  with 
your  hard  face  and  hard  mouth  and  eyes 
like — God,  like  a  dead  fish's  eyes  to-night, 
no  less — don't  you  know  that  whoever  was 
going  to  marry  you  warn't  going  to  for  love  ? 
You  had  a  right  to  marry  some  lean  old 
sour-mouthed  spinster  with  a  little  money 
like  yourself.     What  made  you  think  that 
beauty  and  love  was  for  you?    But  even 
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in  marrying  you  thought  to  make  a  good 
bargain — and  got  fooled.  And  by  the 
daughter  of  a  man  of  your  own  kind,  too. 
D'y'  s'pose  her  father  didn't  know  ?  God 
help  you,  George  Hoodley,  'twas  him 
hooked  you — 'twas  him  made  the  good 
bargain,  not  you.  Why,  before  ever  you 
married  her  'twas  common  talk  she  warn't 
the  girl  for  any  man  to  trust.  But  what 
good  is  it  to  talk  of  that  now  ?  Nineteen 
men  gone,  for  I  don't  count  you — you're  no 
man.  You're  a — but  I  won't  say  it.  Lord, 
but  I'm  tempted  to  choke  you  where  you 
stand.  Only  when  I  think  of  those  fine 
men — and  poor  Dan  Spring ' 

"'Dan  Spring?  Don't  tell  me  'twarn't 
Dan  Spring,  the ' 

" '  Hold  up,'  I  says  to  that — '  hold  up,  or 
close  as  we  both  are  to  death  now  and  soon 
to  go,  I'll  choke  you  where  you  stand — I'll 
send  you  to  your  God,  or  to  the  devil,  with 
the  print  of  my  fingers  around  your  turkey 
gobbler's  throat,  if  you  say  aught  of  Dan — 
Dan  was  my  own  kind  and  I  know  him. 
Whatever  faults  he  had — and  maybe  he 
had  some — it  warn't  in  the  heart  of  Dan 
Spring  to  undervalue  good  women,  or  to 
mix  with  married  women  of  any  kind,  let 
alone  the  wife  of  a  man  he  was  to  go  ship- 
mate with.  No,  sir,  not  if  he  didn't  have  a 
wife  and  children  of  his  own — wife  and 
children  that'll  have  to  suffer  all  their  lives 
because  of  you,  and  they'll  never  know 
what  brought  it  all  about.  But  years  from 
now  they'll  still  be  without  food  and  cloth- 
ing because  of  you.  When  I  think  of  it, 
George  Hoodley,  I  misdoubt  they'd  count 
it  against  me  in  the  other  world,  where 
we'll  both  be  soon  with  the  others,  if  I  was 
to  take  you  by  the  throat  and  wind  my  fin- 
gers around  your  windpipe  and  choke  and 
choke  and  squeeze  and  squeeze  you  till 
your  tongue  came  out  and  your  eyes 
popped  and  your  face  got  blue  and  then 
black  and  you ' 

"  He  drew  back  against  the  lockers  and 
put  his  hands  before  his  face.  'Martin, 
Martin,  don't!'  he  said,  for  in  truth  I  all 
but  had  hold  of  him  in  spite  of  myself. 

'"I'm  not  going  to,'  I  said.  'I  have 
enough  already  to  account  for.  There's 
two  or  three  things  I  wish  I  hadn't  done, 
and  maybe  if  I  sent  you  to  death  a  few 
minutes  sooner  than  you're  going,  I'd  be 
sorry  for  it,  too,  later  on.  I'm  going  on 
deck  now.     This  vessel  won't  last  much 


longer.  She's  breaking  as  it  is — and  up  to 
our  chests  in  water  here  now.' 

"Well,  all  the  time  we  were  below  the 
big  seas  never  let  up.  Some  of  her  outside 
planks  were  working  loose  from  their 
frames  when  I  left  him  to  go  on  deck  again. 
Her  deck  planking,  too,  was  coming  apart. 
I  almost  fell  into  her  hold  when  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  forec's'le.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  quite,  but  climbed  up  on  toward  her 
bow  at  last,  hanging  on  where  I  could, 
dodging  seas  and  the  loose  bits  of  wreck 
they  were  carrying  with  them.  At  the 
knight-heads  I  looked  around  and  ahead. 
Astern  and  to  either  side  'twas  nothing  but 
rocks  and  the  white  sea  beating  over  them. 
Ahead  I  could  make  out  a  wall  of  rock — I 
guessed  where  I  was — to  the  west'ard  of 
Canso,  off  Whitehead.  I  knew  that  coast 
— and  a  bad  coast  it  was.  Up  on  the  bow- 
sprit, crawling  out  with  the  help  of  the  foot- 
ropes  and  the  stops  hanging  down  and  the 
wreck  of  the  jib  and  stays,  I  began  to  think 
I  had  a  chance — if  I  could  only  live  till  the 
daylight  that  was  coming  on.  I  climbed 
farther  out.  Hard  work  it  was,  and  I  soon 
cast  off  my  boots.  At  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit I  got  a  better  look.  A  dozen  feet 
away  was  the  ledge  with  a  chance  for  a 
footing.  If  a  man  could  jump  that — but 
what  man  could — from  a  vessel's  bow- 
sprit? But  now  and  then,  perhaps  every 
minute  or  so,  the  bowsprit,  under  a  more 
than  average  big  sea,  lifted  and  sagged  a 
little  nearer  the  cliff.  At  the  right  time  a 
man  might  make  the  leap,  I  thought.  But 
if  he  missed?  I  looked  down  with  the 
thought  and  saw  nothing  but  rocks  and  a 
white  boiling  below.  '  If  you  miss,  Martin,' 
I  said  to  myself,  'maybe  you'll  live  five  sec- 
onds— maybe  ten — but  more  likely  maybe 
you'd  keep  clear  of  being  mashed  to  jelly  for 
just  about  a  wink  of  your  eye.'  And  'twas 
enough  to  make  a  man  wink  his  eyes  just  to 
look  at  the  white  boiling  hell  beneath.  I 
cast  off  my  oilskin  jacket  while  I  was  think- 
ing of  it,  and  then  my  oil  pants.  After  that 
went  my  jersey,  flannel  shirt  and  trousers.  I 
meant  to  have  a  good  try  at  it,  anyway. 

"Looking  back  before  I  should  leap, 
who  did  I  see  but  the  skipper.  In  the  noise 
of  the  sea  I  had  not  heard  him.  He,  too, 
had  cast  off  his  boots  and  was  even  then  un- 
buttoning his  oilskins.  He  must've  known 
I  was  watching  him,  for  he  said,  'Don't 
throw  me  off,  Martin — don't.' 
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" '  Who's  going  to  ? '  I  asked. 

'"  That's  right — don't.  Give  me  a 
chance  now,  Martin.' 

"  *  Like  you  gave  your  crew  ? ' 

"'Oh,  don't,  Martin— don't!  I  was 
crazy.  All  that  I  said  about  not  believing 
in  God  and  hell — I  didn't  mean  that.  I'm 
afraid  of  it — afraid.  I  was  always  afraid 
of  it,  but  never  like  now,  Martin — never  so 
afraid  of  the  burning  pit  as  now — never — 
never.  Help  me  up,  Martin — I'm  weak — 
I  can  hardly  stand.  Help  me,  won't  you, 
Martin  ?  You're  twice  the  man  I  am — no 
man  ever  sailed  with  me  had  your  strength, 
Martin — help  me,  wont  you,  Martin?' 

"  I  lifted  him  up,  and  the  two  of  us  clung 
to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  He  looked  weak 
as  water  then  and  I  pitied  him,  and  pitying 
him  I  pointed  out  what  chance  we  had. 
'  There's  the  cliff  and  there's  what's  below. 
It's  one  chance  in  ten  to  a  man  that  can 
leap  well.' 

"'I  never  could  leap  well,  Martin.' 

'"No,  you  couldn't — nor  do  anything 
much  that  other  boys  could  do — no  money 
in  leaping,  I  s'pose.  But  there  it  is — and 
you  c'n  have  your  choice.  Will  you  jump 
first  or  last  ? ' 

" '  You  go  first,  Martin.  If  you  make  it, 
maybe  you  c'n  help  me — maybe  pass  me  a 
bit  of  line  or  something.  See,  I've  got  a 
bit  of  line  I  took  along.  You  go  first,  Mar- 
tin— you  go  first.  It's  an  awful  jump  to 
take,  though.' 

"'There's  men  of  your  crew  took  more 
awful  jumps  to-night,  George  Hoodley. 
They  jumped  from  this  world  to  the  other 
when  the  spars  went.  Well,  I'm  going. 
Give  me  room  to  swing  my  arms.  Now,  if 
I  miss,  good-by.  If  we  both  miss,  then  I 
s'pose  we'll  be  standing  up  and  giving  ac- 
count together  in  a  few  minutes.  I've  got 
enough  on  my  conscience,  but  I'm  glad  I'm 
not  you.  Stand  clear  of  me  now — when 
she  lifts  I'm  going.' 

"The  Cromwell  lifted.  Her  bowsprit 
rose  up  and  up  till  the  end  of  it  was  higher 
than  the  ledge  in  the  wall  of  rock  before  us. 
I  waited  till  the  last  little  second — till  the 
bowsprit  swayed  in  toward  the  cliff,  and 
then,  while  it  balanced  there,  and  before  it 
started  to  settle  again,  knowing,  as  you  all 
know,  the  power  that's  in  the  uplift  of  a  sea, 
I  gathered  myself  and  jumped.  And  'twas 
a  good  leap.  I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it, 
cold  and  numb  as  I'd  been  feeling.     A 


good  leap — yes.  And  'twas  the  wet  slip- 
pery shelf  of  rock  I  landed  on,  but  I  went  a 
yard  clear,  and  even  when  I  slipped  a  little 
I  checked  myself  before  I  slipped  back  to 
the  edge,  and  was  safe.  Well,  I  lay  there 
till  I  felt  my  nerve  steady  again,  then  stood 
up  and  called  for  the  line  from  the  skipper. 

" '  Now,  when  you  jump,'  I  says, '  I'll  get 
what  brace  I  can  here,  so  if  you  slip  on  the 
edge  same's  I  did  there'll  be  a  chance  to 
save  you.  But  mind  you,  George  Hood- 
ley,  if  I  find  I  can't  hold  you  up — if  it's  to 
be  your  life  or  mine — it's  you  that's  got  to 
go.  Mind  that.  And  hurry — throw  it 
quick,  or  I'll  cast  off  the  line  altogether. 
That  bowsprit  won't  be  there  in  a  few 
minutes  maybe.     Hurry  up.' 

"'But  you'll  hang  on,  won't  you,  Mar- 
tin? You've  got  the  strength  if  you  want 
to  use  it.' 

" '  Jump,  man,  jump  afore  you  lose  your 
nerve  entirely,'  I  hollers. 

"  He  threw  the  line  to  me,  after  taking 
one  end  of  it  around  his  waist.  The  other 
end  I  took  around  my  waist,  my  end  half 
hitched  so  I  could  slip  it  in  a  hurry.  I 
warn't  throwing  my  life  away  for  him  if  I 
knew  it. 

"Well,  he  jumped  at  last.  And  the 
bowsprit  rose  full  as  high  and  gave  him  full 
as  good  a  chance  as  I'd  got.  But  even  so 
he  fell  a  little  short.  His  feet  only  caught 
the  edge  of  the  shelf.  He  staggered,  and 
seeing  how  it  was,  I  braced  my  feet  well  as 
I  could  and  hauled.  He  came  in,  sagged 
away,  I  bracing  my  feet — they  were  slip- 
ping— in  a  crack  in  the  rock  of  the  ledge,  I 
dug  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  other  hand 
to  the  line,  and  hung  on.  We  were  gain- 
ing, he  was  fairly  on  his  feet,  and  I  felt  the 
strain  easing,  when  a  sea  that  swept  up  the 
side  of  the  cliff  like  a  tidal  wave  took  him 
clear  of  everything.  It  would  have  swept 
me,  too,  but  I  gripped  where  I  could  get  a 
hold  with  the  fingers  of  my  one  loose  hand 
in  the  crack  in  the  rocks  and  hung  on  there 
— one  hand  to  the  crack  and  the  other  to 
the  line — hung  on  so,  supporting  the  weight 
of  myself  and  the  skipper  until  I  felt  my 
muscles  getting  hot  and  heavy  and  my 
breath  coming  fast.  He  was  floundering 
somewhere  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  I  hol- 
lered to  him,  though  feeling  almost  certain 
he  was  battered  to  pieces  by  then — '  How 
is  it  with  you,  George — how  is  it,  man?' 
but  there  was  no  answer.     Again  I  hoi- 
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lered,  and  again  no  answer.  And  then, 
when  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  the  last 
ounce  of  strength  I  had  left,  I  called  out, 
'  Help  yourself,  George — why  don't  you 
help  yourself?'  No  answer.  Once  more 
I  called,  and  once  more  getting  no  answer, 
I  knew  then  he  must've  been  beaten  to  death 
against  the  rocks,  and  that  'twas  his  dead 
weight  was  hanging  to  me.  And  yet  I 
called  once  more  to  make  sure.  But  still 
getting  no  answer, '  The  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul,  George  Hoodley,'  I  said,  and 
let  slip  the  line." 

Toward  the  end  of  Martin's  story  it  had 
become  very  quiet  in  the  forec's'le.  No- 
body said  anything,  neither  broke  in  with  a 
question  nor  offered  any  comment,  until 
after  a  long  silence,  and  then  not  until  after 
Martin  himself  had  repeated  absently,  as  if 
to  himself,  and  after  a  long  indrawn 
breath,  "And  then  I  let  slip  the  line,"  and 
only  then  did  he  look  around  and  seem  to 
realize  that  he  was  not  on  the  ledge  off 
Whitehead. 

"And  after  you  cast  off  the  line — what 
then,  Martin?" 

"Well,"  resumed  Martin,  "the  weight 
being  gone  made  a  great  difference  to  me, 
but  it  was  quite  a  while  before  I  could 
stand  on  my  feet.  Even  then  I  didn't 
have  the  courage  to  look  down  right  away, 
but  climbing  to  one  side  to  the  very  top  of 
the  cliff,  I  laid  flat  on  my  stomach  and 
looked  over  the  edge.  'Twas  good  light 
then,  and  I  could  see  the  body  of  George 
Hoodley  below — tossing  about  like  an  egg- 
shell, as  if  'twas  no  more  than  sea-weed  in 
a  sea-way.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
Even  if  he  warn't  dead  at  the  time — even  if 
he  warn't  dead  when  I  let  go  the  line,  and 
it  had  to  be  me  or  him,  it  ought  to've  been 
him.  If  it  was  a  friend  now — if  it  was 
Dan,  say — I  don't  know  what  I  would  do. 
I  hope  I'd  have  the  strength  not  to  cast 
loose  the  line." 

It  was  very  quiet  again.  The  boot-heels 
of  the  new  watch  on  deck,  the  rasping  of 
the  booms  as  the  vessel  jibed,  the  whistle 
of  the  rising  gale,  the  slap  of  the  sea  outside 
them,  the  skipper's  voice  on  deck — the  at- 
mosphere stirred  Martin  again.  "  'Twas  a 
night  like  this  we  swung  the  Cromwell  off 
to  the  west'ard.  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
what  he'd  be  takin'  the  mains'l  off  her  soon, 
won't  he?" — this  to  the  old  watch,  who 


had  just  come  down  the  companion-way 
and  was  wringing  his  mitts  out  by  the  stove. 

"The  mains'l,  Martin?"  repeated  the 
watch  in  surprise.  "  Why,  the  mains'l's 
been  off  her  for  hours — she's  under  a  trys'l 
and  jumbo." 

"The  mains'l,  Martin,"  explained  one, 
11  was  taken  off  her  just  after  you  and 
Johnnie  were  taken  aboard.  You  were 
pretty  tired  and  didn't  notice  maybe  at  the 
time." 

"  Lord,  I  must've  been  tired — not  to 
know  it  when  the  mains'l's  taken  off  a  ves- 
sel I'm  in.  There  was  never  a  minute  the 
night  the  Cromwell  was  lost  that  I  was  as 
tired  as  that.  No,  sir,  not  even  when  I  laid 
on  the  cliff  in  the  morning  and  looked 
down  for  George  Hoodley's  body." 

"Speakin'  of  that,  Martin — didn't  some 
of  the  bodies  come  ashore  ?"  This  from  the 
cook,  who,  incidentally,  feeling  a  little  less 
hurried,  was  putting  a  few  shovels  of  coal 
into  the  stove  before  he  should  turn  in  for 
the  night. 

"There  were  two  bodies  came  ashore," 
resumed  Martin.  "And  that  was  a  sad 
thing,  too.  I  was  going  up  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  some  clothes  to  hide  my  naked- 
ness and  maybe  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  bite 
to  eat  and  a  bit  of  fire  to  warm  up  by  some- 
where, when  I  met  a  man.  'Twas  good 
light  by  then.  He  was  coming  down  a  bit 
of  beach  behind  the  cliff.  I  told  him  my 
vessel  had  been  wrecked  and  I  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  crew.  And  he  fixed  me  up 
as  well  as  he  could  and  came  back  with  me 
to  the  beach,  and  there's  where  the  sad 
part  came  in.  One  of  the  CromweWs 
crew,  Angus  MacPherson,  had  been  fishing 
out  of  Gloucester  twelve  years,  and  every 
fall  he  said  he  was  going  home  to  see  the 
old  people.  I  knew  that  as  well  as  I  knew 
that  he'd  been  sending  money  home  regu- 
larly to  the  old  people.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Angus  they'd  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  I 
callate,  those  twelve  years.  Well,  he  never 
went  home  as  he  said,  but  here  was  the  very 
place  Angus  came  from  and  this  was  the 
way  he  came  home  at  last.  That  same  af- 
ternoon I  helped  to  bury  him  and  to  carry 
his  old  mother  away  from  the  grave  when 
she  couldn't  carry  herself.  God  help  us, 
but  there's  hard  spots  in  life,  ain't  there? 

"  The  other  body  that  came  up  was  the 
skipper's.  And  him  I  went  to  Gloucester 
with.     And  maybe  there'd  be  no  more  to 
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that;  but  getting  into  the  Gloucester  sta- 
tion, just  as  the  train  hauled  up,  who 
should  happen  to  be  at  the  station  but  the 
skipper's  wife — his  widow,  then,  of  course. 
She  knew  well  enough  what  had  happened 
— everybody  in  Gloucester  knew — the 
papers  full  of  it  the  day  before — but  she 
didn't  know  that  I,  the  one  man  saved  from 
the  wreck,  was  on  the  train.  Nobody 
knew — I  didn't  send  any  word  ahead. 
But  it  was  only  three  days  since  the  vessel 
was  lost,  but  was  she  crying  her  eyes  out  ? 
Was  she? — the — the — but  I  won't  say  it. 

"  I  goes  up  to  her.  '  Mrs.  Hoodley,'  says 
I, '  I've  brought  home  your  husband's  body 
for  burial.' 

"  D'y'  think  she  thanked  me?  Indeed! 
I  saw  by  her  face  I'd  made  a  mistake  not  to 
bury  him  with  Angus  down  Whitehead  way. 
And  then  she  makes  eyes  at  me.  God's 
truth.  Makes  eyes  at  me,  while  the  box 
that  her  husband's  corpse  was  in — and  I 
knew  what  a  battered,  bloody  corpse  if  was 
— was  being  lifted  out  of  the  baggage  car 
and  put  into  a  w7agon.  She  gave  orders 
then  and  there  to  have  it  taken  straight  to 
the  grave-yard,  and  when  it  was  buried, 
mind  you,  she  warn't  there — not  even  for 
decency's  sake.  But  going  from  the  sta- 
tion while  her  husband's  body  was  being 
carried  away,  she  held  her  head  up  and 
took  note  of  who  was  looking  at  her. 
That's  what  she  liked — people  to  notice  her. 
And  looking  at  her  I  cursed  George  Hood- 
ley  for  a  fool  that  didn't  drown  her  if  he  was 
bound  to  drown  somebody,  instead  of  the 
man  that  he  thought  had  wronged  him. 
So  there  you  have  it — the  truth  of  the 
Oliver  Cromwell — the  part  that  didn't  get 
into  the  papers." 

"  What  was  it  the  papers  did  say  about 
it,  Martin?" 

"Oh,  what  they  said  was  pretty  near  right 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  they  didn't  know  the 
whole  truth — and  don't  yet.  They  said  a 
word  or  two  'bout  his  leaving  a  wife.  No 
great  harm  done  in  that,  I  s'pose.  As  for 
himself,  they  said  he  was  thrifty,  and 
hard-working,  and  careful — gen'rally  care- 
ful, they  might've  said — and  successful. 
And  so  he  was,  I  s'pose.     But  I  think  I'll 


be  turning  in,  for  after  all  there's  nothing 
like  a  good  sleep,  is  there  ?  Where's  John- 
nie ?  Still  asleep  ?  Well,  he's  the  wise  lad 
to  be  getting  his  good  sleep  'stead  of  listen- 
ing to  my  long-winded  stories.  Maybe  if 
we  all  turned  in  there'd  be  more  of  us  good 
and  strong  to  haul  a  trawl  again  to-mor- 
row." He  picked  up  his  pipe.  It  was 
cold.  "And  now  there's  something.  The 
man  that'd  invent  something  to  keep  a 
pipe  going  when  you  lay  it  down  without 
smokin'  itself  all  up'd  make  a  lot  of  money, 
wouldn't  he?  And  yet  maybe  it's  just  as 
well  for  some  of  us.  I  callate  I've  smoked 
enough,  anyway." 

"  But,  Martin,  before  you  turn  in,  what's 
become  of  Hoodley's  widow?" 

"  Oh,  her  ?  She  and  Dan  Powell  got 
married  since,  and  they're  both  getting  all 
that's  coming  to  them.  He'll  go  out  and 
get  lost  some  day,  too,  maybe,  to  get  away 
from  her.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  any- 
way if  he  did.  Only  before  he  goes,  being 
a  different  kind  of  a  man  from  George 
Hoodley  and  knowing  women  of  her  kind 
better,  he  won't  worry  so  much  about  the 
man  as  about  her.  He'll  see  that  she's  put 
out  of  the  way  before  he  sails — or  at  least 
that's  my  idea  of  it — or  maybe  it's  only  that 
I  half  hope  he  will.  But  I  think  I'll  be 
turning  in." 

He  tucked  his  pipe  away  under  his  mat- 
tress, slipped  out  of  his  slip-shods,  slacked 
away  his  suspenders  and  laid  his  length  in 
his  bunk.  He  was  about  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain, but  his  eye  catching  the  eye  of  the 
watch,  who  was  then  hauling  off  his  wet 
boots,  he  had  to  ask,  "  What's  it  look  like  for 
the  morning,  Stevie — what'd  the  skipper 
say?" 

"  He  says  that  unless  it  moderates  a  bit 
more  than  it  looks  as  if  'twill  now,  wre'll 
stay  aboard  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,  here's  one  that  ain't  sorry  to  hear 
that.  I  don't  mind  savin'  now  that  it's  all 
over,  that  hanging  on  to  the  bottom  of  that 
dory  warn't  any  joke  to-day.  I'm  good 
and  tired.  'Twas  a  night  like  this  we 
headed  the  Cromwell  to  the  west'ard.  '  Hell 
or  Gloucester/  says  he,  and  hell  it  was  for 
him.     Good-night." 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  ON  THE  NORTHERN 
FRONTIER  AND  SEABOARD 


fjffiftSffifr/gjjfl H E  particular  feature  which 
differentiated  the  campaign 
of  1814  from  those  of  the 
two  preceding  years  was 
that  through  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  send  a  large 
body  of  veteran  troops  to  America.  For- 
mal peace  with  France  under  the  restored 
Bourbons  was  signed  May  30th.  On  June 
2d  a  division  intended  for  operations  in  the 
Chesapeake  sailed  from  Bordeaux,  reach- 
ing Bermuda  July  25th.  In  the  same 
month  reinforcements  began  to  arrive  in 
Canada;  the  effective  strength  under  Sir 
George  Prevost  rising,  by  the  official  re- 
turns, from  16,117  m  June  to  29,437  in 
August. 

There  was  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
still  a  period  of  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  had  the  Government  been  effi- 
cient. Instead  of  gaining,  however,  it 
appeared  rather  to  have  lost,  through  dis- 
couragement, such  small  portions  of  military 
vigor  and  sagacity  as  had  at  any  time  be- 
longed to  it.  Circumstances,  indeed,  were 
not  promising.  The  enemy's  numbers  had 
not  materially  increased  up  to  July  1,  1814, 
but  its  own  also  had  received  no  sensible 
augmentation;  and  the  British  position  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  was  decisively  better 
than  it  had  been,  through  the  possession  of 
the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river's  mouth. 
By  this  they  not  only  had  safer  anchorage 
for  the  fleet,  but,  still  more  important,  the 
power  of  passing  reinforcements  at  will, 
and  secretly,  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 
An  American  general  operating  on  the 
Niagara  peninsula  was  thus  in  continual 
danger  of  having  his  landwise  communica- 

*  Maps  illustrative  of  these  scenes  of  the  war  will  be 
found  in  Articles  II,  III,  and  VII  (February,  March,  and 
July)  of  this  series. 
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tions  impaired,  by  sudden  attack,  con- 
centrated for  the  purpose  at  Fort  Niagara; 
while,  to  make  the  situation  worse,  Yeo 
during  the  winter  had  succeeded  in  out- 
building Chauncey,  so  that  the  control  of 
the  water  passed  to  the  British  from  May 
1st  to  August  1st.  On  Lake  Champlain 
conditions  were  no  better.  It  will  suffice 
to  quote  the  words  of  General  Izard,  who 
relieved  Wilkinson  on  May  4th:  "I  can- 
not, on  this  (New  York)  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  produce  an  aggregate  force  of 
more  than  two  thousand  effectives,  and 
these  raw,  ill-clad,  and  worse  disciplined. 
The  brigade  in  Vermont  is  not  propor- 
tionally stronger." 

On  the  seacoast  also,  conditions  from 
the  defensive  point  of  view  remained  essen- 
tially as  they  had  been.  The  news  of  ap- 
proaching British  reinforcements,  and  the 
reports  of  operations  projected  against  the 
principal  seaports,  stirred  up  the  people 
to  take  local  precautions  for  defence;  the 
General  Government  having  neither  the 
means  nor  the  energy  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  protection  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constitution.  In  an  hour  of  emergency, 
private  enterprise  and  individual  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  labor  were  evoked  to 
effect,  under  the  guidance  of  committees  of 
defence,  that  which  the  responsible  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  through  a  dozen  years 
had  neglected  to  do.  One  good  result  was 
produced  by  the  universal  uneasiness  and 
apprehension.  The  sense  of  national  dan- 
ger, of  the  projects  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition entertained  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, aroused  the  latent  feeling  of 
patriotism,  which  hitherto  had  been  sup- 
pressed through  discontent  with  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  lack  of 
respect  for  its  capacity,  as  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  preceding 
negotiations. 

The  campaign  of  18 13  in  the  North  had 
closed  with  Wilkinson's  army  going  into 
cantonments    in    November,    at    French 
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Mills,  on  the  New  York  frontier.  It  there 
remained  till  February,  18 14,  when  the 
larger  part  removed  to  Plattsburg  and  to 
Burlington,  Vermont;  but  General  Brown 
with  some  two  thousand  was  sent  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  The  Champlain  division 
remained  inactive;  but  in  March  Brown 
received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Armstrong,  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Kingston,  if  at  all  feasible,  while  the  ice 
still  held  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  mask 
this  purpose,  he  was  sent  a  different  set  of 
instructions,  which  he  was  to  let  transpire. 
These  dwelt  upon  the  humiliation  of  see- 
ing Fort  Niagara  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, and  mentioned  that  General  Winfield 
Scott  had  been  sent  to  western  New  York 
to  organize  a  force  for  its  recapture.  As 
his  numbers  would  be  insufficient,  Brown 
was  to  reenforce  him  with  the  two  thousand 
men  brought  from  French  Mills. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  papers  Brown  con- 
sulted with  Chauncey,  and  they  decided 
that  to  attempt  Kingston  would  be  inex- 
pedient with  less  than  four  thousand  troops. 
These  were  not  to  be  had  at  Sackett's. 
Brown  then  fell  into  the  not  unnatural  mis- 
take of  construing  Armstrong's  separate  in- 
structions as  alternatives;  and,  as  Kingston 
was  out  of  the  question,  he  determined  to 
go  to  Niagara.  On  the  way  he  was  visit- 
ed by  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
course;  but  in  the  end  he  persisted,  and 
carried  his  division  to  Batavia,  where  it 
arrived  before  April  1st.  The  entire  force 
in  western  New  York  was  then  concen- 
trated for  organization  and  drill  under 
Scott,  who  made  of  it  the  most  efficient 
body  that  fought  during  the  war  under  the 
United  States  flag.  General  Gaines  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Sackett's  Harbor  district, 
Brown  himself  retaining  general  command 
of  the  whole  Lake  Ontario  line.  This 
march  to  Niagara  was  decisive  of  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  It  disconcerted,  finally, 
Armstrong's  projects  against  Kingston, 
which  he  had  all  along  recognized  to  be  the 
position  of  paramount  importance  on  the 
lakes.  The  movement  was,  moreover, 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  ex-centric; 
the  distance  between  the  armies  of  Cham- 
plain  and  Ontario  being  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent which  prevented  concentration  upon 
the  really  vital  section  of  the  enemy's  line, 
— the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Kingston  to 
Montreal,  or,  indeed,  co-operation  of  any 


kind.  The  Secretary  took  the  disappoint- 
ment good-humoredly,  and  proceeded  to 
reconstruct  his  plans. 

Not  least  among  the  objections  to  the 
diversion  of  this  number  of  men  from  Sack- 
ett's was  the  consequent  danger  to  that  im- 
portant station.  Early  in  April  Chauncey 
received  correct  information  that  General 
Drummond  had  gathered  three  thousand 
troops,  with  a  number  of  small  transports, 
to  attack  the  place  if  the  American  fleet 
left  it.  The  Commodore  feared  the  at- 
tempt might  be  made  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  fleet;  for  "  there  are  not  a  thousand 
effective  men  here  besides  the  sailors  and 
marines."  Fortunately,  Drummond  and 
Yeo,  like  Brown  and  Chauncey,  were 
agreed  that  four  thousand  men  were  neces- 
sary, and  as  that  number  could  not  be  col- 
lected, they  decided  to  direct  their  effort 
against  Oswego.  Yeo,  on  April  14th,  had 
launched  two  new  ships,  of  fifty  and  forty- 
eight  guns  respectively,  and  these  gave  him 
for  the  time  so  far  the  superiority  that 
Chauncey  would  not  venture"  out. 

This  momentary  command  of  the  lake 
was  especially  menacing  to  the  Americans, 
because  the  preceding  winter  had  been  so 
mild,  and  the  roads  consequently  so  bad,  as 
seriously  to  impede  land  communication 
with  Sackett's.  All  supplies  were  retarded, 
but  heavy  guns  could  not  go  forward  at  all. 
They  therefore  had  to  be  sent  by  the  water 
route  of  the  Mohawk,  Lake  Oneida,  and 
the  Oswego  River.  Quantities  of  stores 
had  thus  accumulated  at  Oswego,  where 
they  were  very  inadequately  protected; 
but  the  guns  were  held  back  at  the  falls, 
ten  miles  above,  and  could  be  reached  by 
the  enemy  only  if  in  large  force. 

On  May  6th,  the  British  attacked. 
Brown,  recognizing  the  danger  to  which  the 
American  interests  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lake  were  exposed,  had  returned  to  Sack- 
ett's; and,  suspecting  the  enemy's  purpose, 
had  sent  to  defend  Oswego  a  small  detach- 
ment of  290  men.  These,  with  the  sea- 
men present,  offered  a  spirited  resistance; 
but  they  were  heavily  outnumbered,  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  guns  in  the 
rear  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  positions 
where  that  object  could  be  more  certainly 
assured.  The  British  occupied  the  town, 
and  on  retiring  next  day  carried  with 
them  over  two  thousand  barrels  of  provi- 
sions, besides  a  quantity  of  cordage  and  two 
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small  schooners.     Nine  heavy  cannon  were 
also  captured;   but  the  bulk  of  the  arma- 
ment for  the  new  ships  approaching  com 
pletion  remained  untouched  at  the  falls. 

The  enemy's  control  of  the  lake  made  the 
forwarding  of  these  difficult.  Yeo  im- 
mediately placed  his  squadron  across  the 
entrance  to  Black  Bay,  within  which  lies 
Sackett's  Harbor.  "  This  is  the  first  time," 
wrote  Chauncey,  "  that  I  have  experienced 
the  mortification  of  being  blockaded  on  the 
lakes."  There  remained  the  resource  of 
bringing  the  guns  by  water  to  an  inlet 
south  of  Sackett's,  and  exterior  to  the 
British  blockade,  called  Stoney  Creek,  the 
head  of  which  was  within  three  miles  of  the 
Harbor.  This  hazardous  operation,  care- 
fully planned  and  contrived,  was  brilliantly 
executed;  and  in  its  course  entailed  upon 
the  British  a  defeat  particularly  mortifying 
and  inconvenient.  Nineteen  batteaux  were 
assembled  at  Oswego  Falls,  and  there 
loaded  with  thirty-four  heavy  guns  and 
several  cables.  When  preparation  was 
complete,  on  May  28th,  a  lookout  boat 
from  the  town  reconnoitred  the  lake,  well 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  batteaux  were  run 
over  the  falls,  reaching  Oswego  at  sunset. 
Here  150  riflemen  were  taken  on  board. 
The  coast  being  reported  clear,  the  ex- 
pedition started  at  dark,  hugging  the  shore 
closely,  and  at  daylight  entered  Salmon 
River,  having  made  twenty  miles.  One 
batteau,  however,  was  missing.  A  party 
of  120  Oneida  Indians  now  joined,  and 
moved  along  shore  in  company  during  the 
next  stage  of  ten  miles,  to  Great  Sandy 
Creek.  Here  the  convoy  entered  at  noon 
of  the  29th,  and  anchored  two  miles  from 
the  outlet  to  await  instructions;  nearness 
to  the  enemy  necessitating  greater  circum- 
spection. 

The  strayed  batteau  had  been  captured ; 
and  Yeo,  learning  thus  of  the  movement, 
sent  in  pursuit  a  division  of  armed  boats. 
When  these  arrived  off  the  Big  Sandy,  on 
the  morning  of  May  30th,  the  masts  of  the 
batteaux  were  seen  not  far  away;  and  the 
officer  in  command,  Captain  Popham,  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  their  lading,  de- 
cided to  attack  at  once.  He  pulled  up  the 
stream  with  every  reasonable  precaution, 
clearing  the  banks  with  grape  from  his 
guns;  but  a  half  mile  below  the  anchorage 
the  riflemen  and  Indians  successfully  am- 
bushed his  flotilla,  and  compelled  its  surren- 


der after  a  sturdy  resistance.  Of  183 
officers  and  men,  14  were  killed  and  28 
wounded.  That  the  Americans  lost  but 
two  wounded  shows  that  the  responsible 
officers  had  provided  a  force  adequate  to 
the  gravity  of  the  enterprise,  and  had 
handled  it  with  care  and  skill. 

Yeo  soon  after  this  abandoned  the 
blockade,  convinced  that  he  could  not  stop 
supplies,  and  on  June  6th  retired  to  Kings- 
ton. After  consultation  with  Drummond 
he  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
superiority  of  the  American  squadron,  the 
guns  of  which  had  arrived,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  autumn  his  new  102 -gun 
ship  would  be  ready,  it  was  not  expedient 
now  to  contest  directly  the  control  of  the 
lake.  He  wrote:  " The  enemy  are  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  undertake  any  expedition 
in  the  face  of  our  present  squadron,  but 
any  disaster  on  our  side  might  give  them  a 
serious  ascendency."  The  British  main 
fleet  therefore  remained  quiet  behind  the 
guns  of  Kingston  during  the  summer;  ma- 
terially helped  in  so  doing  by  Chauncey's 
inactivity,  which  provided  them  with  no 
motive  for  action. 

On  June  7th  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  framed  a  general  plan  of  campaign, 
based  upon  the  conditions  so  far  stated. 
It  assumed  that  Chauncey  could  co-operate 
actively  by  June  15th,  and  on  June  8th  he 
himself  said  that  he  would  be  ready  by 
July  1  st,  if  men  were  sent  him.  Heavy 
reinforcements  arrived  before  the  20th, 
and  on  the  24th  he  wrote  that  he  would  sail 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  Secretary  of 
War  estimated  that  by  then  5000  regulars 
and  3000  volunteers  could  be  assembled  at 
Niagara,  under  Brown.  The  Cabinet,  as 
is  usual,  undertook  too  much.  The  prin- 
cipal effort  was  to  be  by  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  .Brown,  escorted  by  the  fleet 
in  those  waters,  was  to  land  at  some  place 
between  the  Niagara  River  and  Long  Point, 
eighty  miles  west,  and  thence  march  across 
the  peninsula  against  Burlington  Heights, 
at  the  head  of  Ontario,  where  the  British  in 
T813  had  twice  successfully  made  head 
against  the  American  advance.  This  posi- 
tion carried,  the  army  would  move  along 
the  north  shore  of  Ontario  against  York,  its 
flank  covered  by  Chauncey's  squadron, 
which  also,  by  controlling  the  lake,  would 
maintain  the  supplies  and  reinforcements 
commonly    embraced    under    the    word 
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"communications."  Subsidiary  to  this 
principal  undertaking,  a  force  of  heavy 
armed  boats  was  to  be  maintained  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  stop  the  British  supplies 
arriving  from  Montreal;  and  a  minor  ex- 
pedition, naval  and  military,  was  to  be  sent 
against  Mackinac.  To  the  latter  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  strenuously  objected.  Mack- 
inac, he  said,  cannot  stand,  if  we  occupy  the 
Niagara  peninsula  and  Lake  Ontario.  He 
was  right;  the  troops  sent  on  this  fruitless 
mission  should  have  been  used  to  strength- 
en the  army  at  Niagara. 

When  the  moment  of  action  came, 
Brown's  muster-rolls  showed  4780  men,  of 
whom  830  were  militia.  To  such  propor- 
tions had  fallen  the  8000  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate.  On  July  1st  there  were  present 
for  duty  only  3500,  besides  600  Indians. 
For  some  reason,  possibly  the  smallness  of 
the  force,  the  line  of  action  chosen  by  the 
Cabinet  was  not  followed.  On  the  night  of 
July  2d  the  Americans  crossed  the  Niagara 
a  little  below  its  outlet  from  Lake  Erie. 
Fort  Erie,  feebly  garrisoned,  surrendered 
next  day.  On  July  4th,  Brown  moved 
north  toward  Fort  George,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  besiege,  expecting  to  be  supported 
by  Chauncey.  Scott's  brigade  led  the  ad- 
vance, the  enemy  retiring  without  serious 
opposition.  On  the  5th,  Scott  was  en- 
camped on  the  south  side  of  Street's  Creek. 
Unknown  to  him,  the  British  were  con- 
centrating for  attack,  two  miles  north, 
covered  from  observation  by  the  Chippewa, 
a  river  150  yards  wide,  parallel  to  Street's 
Creek;  both  entering  the  Niagara  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  course. 

Neither  of  the  opponents  was  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  streams.  The  intervening 
ground  was  cleared  along  the  Niagara;  but 
to  the  American  left  it  was  covered  with 
woods,  from  which  sharp-shooters  caused 
some  annoyance.  Later  in  the  day,  a 
party  of  militia  and  Indians  were  ordered  to 
dislodge  these,  which  was  done  with  appar- 
ently little  trouble.  The  weather  had  been 
intensely  hot,  and  while  this  movement  in 
the  woods  was  in  progress,  Scott  decided  to 
improve  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  some 
field  exercise.  For  this  purpose  he  marched 
his  brigade  across  the  creek,  but  had  scarce- 
ly done  so  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  enemy  under  Riall.  The 
British  general  knew  himself  much  inferior 
to  the  American  aggregate  force,  all  which 


he  believed  to  be  upon  the  field;  but  the 
past  had  taught  him,  in  common  with  his 
superiors,  to  make  little  account  of  Ameri- 
can soldiery.  Drummond  had  written  him 
that  liberties  might  be  taken,  which  would 
seem  hazardous  "to  a  military  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  enemy 
and  the  events  of  the  last  two  campaigns." 
The  militia  and  Indians,  after  passing  the 
woods,  met  his  approaching  column,  and 
retreated  with  a  rapidity  which  ended  in 
rout.  Scott,  equally  surprised,  deployed 
under  fire  with  a  steadiness  which  aston- 
ished Riall  into  recognizing  that  he  had 
before  him  an  organization  different  from 
those  before  encountered.  The  British 
came  on  as  men  accustomed  to  conquer; 
but  the  American  officer,  extending  his 
flanks  at  the  price  of  leaving  between  them 
a  wide  interval,  threw  forward  his  left  and 
brought  upon  the  enemy  a  cross  fire,  in 
which  his  troops  showed  the  superiority 
of  their  marksmanship.  Then,  taking  the 
offensive,  they  charged.  The  extremities 
of  the  British  line,  already  shaken  and  out- 
flanked, were  driven  together  in  confusion, 
and  the  whole  forced  to  retreat.  Scott's 
description  was  that  "  the  wings  of  the  en- 
emy, being  outflanked,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure doubled  upon,  were  mouldered  away 
like  a  rope  of  sand." 

This  battle  of  Chippewa  was  intrinsical- 
ly a  small  affair.  The  force  engaged  on 
either  side  was  substantially  equal.  Each 
numbered  about  1 500,  the  Americans  being 
very  slightly  the  fewer.  The  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  were,  British,  369;  Ameri- 
cans, 295.  The  figures  speak  for  the 
severity  of  the  fighting,  which  character- 
ized also  the  whole  of  this  campaign;  to 
which  only,  in  the  War  of  18 12,  Americans 
could  point  as  proving  conclusively  the 
fighting  possibilities  inherent  in  their  race, 
suitably  organized  and  drilled.  The  degree 
of  satisfaction  given  at  the  time  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  two  ships-of-the 
line,  laid  down  by  Chauncey  at  Sackett's 
the  following  winter,  bore  the  names 
respectively  of  New  Orleans  and  Chippewa. 

After  this  affair,  Brown  advanced  rap- 
idly northward.  Riall  retreated  to  Fort 
George,  into  which  he  threw  a  garrison,  and 
thence  to  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  that  distance 
west  of  the  fort,  on  the  lake  shore.  Brown 
followed,  and  on  July  10th  wrote  urgently 
to  Chauncey  to  come  and  co-operate  with 
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him:  but  the  caution,  which  formed  so  dis- 
proportionate an  element  in  the  military 
character  of  the  naval  commander,  com- 
bined at  this  moment  with  illness  1 
deter  him  entirely  from  moving.  Notwith- 
standing his  assura  king  the  lake  in 
the  :  July,  he  remained  at 
-  throughout  the  month.  The  rea- 
sons alleged  were  inadequate.  The  letters 
oft:  S  f  the  Navy  show  an  en- 
tire understanding  of  the  various  oppor- 
tunities open  to  the  squadron,  in  order  to 
support  Brown;  but  he  refrained  from 
giving  specific  instructions  to  the  officer  n 
the  spot,  in  whom  his  confidence  had  not 
been  shaken  by  the  impotent  results  of  the 
previous  year,  nor  by  their  contrast  with 
:ant  and  decisive  action. 

Le::  :o  his  own  discretion,  Chan: 
idled  July  in  port:    while  to  Brown '^ 
cusation,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
eminent,  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
to  co-operate,  because  the  fleet  could  not 
earer  than  two  miles  to  Fort  George, 
and  the  army  had  not  reached  the  lake 
shore.     He  underestimated  extravagandy 
the  ce  he   could  have  given  by 

stopping  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
the  British  on  the  peninsula.     He  was 

-jperior  to  Yeo  that  he  could  have 
placed  before  Kingston  a  force  equal  to 
that  within,  and  yet  have  spared  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  vessels  sufficient  to  embarrass 
immensely  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  he  actually  did  so 
in  August,  and  that  the  British  commanders 
in  July  were  tormented  with  fears  that  he 
might  intervene.  Without  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  Navy  in  transporting  troops  and 
stores."  wrote  Drummond.  ,;I  certainly 
should  not  have  been  able  to  attempt  offen- 
operations  so  soon  after  my  arri 

The  offensive  operations  alluded  to  were 
those  which  issued  in  the  battie  of  Lundy's 
Lane.  Brown  had  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  George,  and  there  made  a 
demonstration  of  throwing  up  siege  works. 
Riall  was  gready  alarmed,  and  on  July 
2 2d  sent  pressing  r.  to  Drummond; 

but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was 
able  to  report  that  the  Americans  had  fall- 
en back  to  Queenston.  There,  the  next 
morning.  Brown  received  word  from  Gaines 

-  kerfs  Harbor,  that  there  wa 
chance  of  the  navy  assuring  him  the 
guns  needed  to  operate  against  For 


and  that  no  one  knew  when  the  squadron 
would  sail.     He  then  determined  to  retire 
still  farther,  to  the  Chippewa,  abrea- 
Fort  Schlosser. where  his  de  His 

intention  was  to  make  a  dash  dire 
Burlington  after  replenishing.  At  this  mo- 
ment Drumrnond.  hitherto  detained  at 
Kingston,  reached  York.  Receiving  RialTs 
letters,  he  determined  at  once  to  utilize  the 
free  use  of  the  water,  abandoned  to  him  by 
Chaunce  I  -end  reinforcements  to  Fort 
Niagara,  and  thence  strike  at  Brown's 
communications  on  the  United  States  side. 
Riall  was  instructed  to  support  the  move- 
ment by  a  demonstration  on  the  Cana- 
da side.  The  reinforcements  sailed  from 
York  July  23d.  Drummond  following  in 
n  on  the  24th.  When  he  arrived,  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th.  he  found  condi- 
tions which  induced  him  so  far  to  change 
the  plan,  that  RialTs  became  the  main  at- 
tack, and  the  advance  against  the  depots  a 
diversion  only. 

:rograde  movement  had  begun 
when  he  received  ne?  -  :  :he  enemy's  ad- 
vance on  the  New  York  side.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  surest  way  to  stop  it  wa  - 
return  himself  against  the  British  positions 
ueenston,  and  S  tt's  brigade  was  or- 
dered in  that  direction.  As  it  turned  the 
bend  at  the  Falls,  signs  of  the  enemy  were 
seen.  Half  a  mile  beyond  enters  the  cross 
road  known  as  Lundy's  Lane.  It  was 
fined  with  troops  superior  in  number  to 
those  encountered  equally  suddenly  at 
Chippewa.  Scott  hesitated  an  instant :  but, 
fearing  the  effect  upon  the  other  brigades  if 
he  retired,  he  decided  to  atL.  fing 

Brown  word.  Throwing  the  weight  of  his 
force  upon  the  British  left,  next  the  river, 
he  drove  it  back,  capturing  there  General 
Riall,  who  had  been  wounded.  In  the 
result,  the  pushing  back  of  the  enemy  on 
this  flank  gradually  brought  them  across 
the  lane  instead  of  along  it:  and  when  the 
remaining  American  brigades  arrived  they 
formed  in  order  parallel  to  the  enemy,  their 
backs  to  the  Niagara,  Scott  on  the  right. 

Like  Chippewa.  Lundy's  Lane  is  no- 
ticeable chiefly  for  the  stern  resolution 
shown  on  both  sides.  "In  so  determined  a 
manner  were  the  attacks  directed  against 
our  guns/'  reported  Drummond.  "'that  our 
artillery  men  were  bayoneted  in  the  act  of 
loading,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy'- 
euns  were  advanced  within  a  few  vard=  of 


Drazun  by  Henry  Reuterdahl. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  English  galleys  (gunboats)  attacking  the  American  line.     The  ship  in  the  distance  is  the  schooner  Ticoitderoga. 
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ours."  He  repeats  the  statement  in  other 
words  in  his  report;  but  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  impression  produced  is  his  es- 
timate of  5000,  as  the  force  opposed  to 
him.  The  Americans  had  present  2644,  of 
whom  400  were  militia.  Drummond  says 
that  first  and  last  he  had  not  more  than 
2800.  With  these  respective  totals,  the 
Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
743;  the  British,  643.  Again  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Bladensburg  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  occurring  a  month  apart, 
with  men  of  the  same  blood,  illustrate  ex- 
actly the  difference  in  military  value  be- 
tween crude  material  and  finished  product. 

From  the  reduction  in  his  numbers 
Brown  could  no  longer  keep  the  field.  He 
retired  to  Fort  Erie,  where  he  remained 
shut  up  by  the  British.  On  August  15th, 
Drummond  assaulted  the  works  in  force; 
but,  being  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  he 
settled  down  to  a  formal  siege,  grievously 
harrassed  by  Chauncey's  control  of  the 
lake.  British  official  correspondence  bears 
abundant  testimony  to  a  vigor  of  American 
naval  action  in  August  and  September, 
which  in  July  might  have  produced  ap- 
preciable results. 

The  retirement  within  the  lines  of  Fort 
Erie,  July  26th,  may  be  taken  as  marking  the 
definitive  abandonment  of  the  offensive  on 
the  Canada  frontier  by  the  United  States. 
The  opportunities  of  two  years  had  been 
wasted  by  inefficiency  of  force  and  misdi- 
rection of  effort.  While  Brown  was  cam- 
paigning, the  reinforcements  were  rapidly 
arriving  which  were  to  enable  the  British  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  though  in  numbers 
insufficient  to  compel  the  rectification  of 
frontier,  by  cession  of  territory,  which  the 
British  Government  desired.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
leading  representative  of  the  aims  of  the 
Cabinet,  wrote  in  his  instructions  to  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  August  14,  1814: 
"The  views  of  the  Government  are  strictly 
defensive.  Territory  as  such  is  by  no  means 
their  object;  but,  as  the  weaker  Power  in 
North  America,  Great  Britain  considers 
itself  entitled  to  claim  the  use  of  the  lakes  as 
a  military  barrier."  The  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  was  regarded  by 
most  Englishmen  as  a  wanton  endeavor  to 
overthrow  their  immemorial  right  to  the 
services  of  their  seamen,  wherever  found; 
consequerdy,  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 


an  iniquitous  attempt  to  acquire  territo- 
ry under  cover  of  an  indefensible  pretext. 
To  guard  against  the  renewal  of  such,  the 
lakes  must  be  considered  British  waters,  to 
which  the  American  flag  should  have  only 
commercial  access.  Territory  south  of  the 
lakes  would  not  be  exacted,  "  provided  the 
American  Government  will  stipulate  not  to 
preserve  or  construct  any  fortifications 
upon,  or  within  a  limited  distance  of,  their 
shores."  "On  the  side  of  Lower  Canada 
there  should  be  such  a  line  of  demarcation 
as  may  establish  a  direct  communication 
between  Quebec  and  Halifax."  As  defined, 
this  would  slice  off  such  part  of  Maine  as 
lay  north  of  the  Aroostook  River 

Luckily,  although  Napoleon  had  fallen, 
conditions  in  Europe  were  still  too  unset- 
tled and  volcanic  to  permit  Great  Britain 
seriously  to  weaken  her  material  force  there. 
Two  weeks  later  Castlereagh  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister:  "  Are  we  prepared  to  con- 
tinue war  for  territorial  arrangements?" 
"  Is  it  desirable  to  take  the  chances  of  the 
campaign,  and  then  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances?" The  last  sentence  defines  the 
policy  actually  followed;  and  the  chances 
went  definitely  against  them  when  Macdon- 
ough  destroyed  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Except  at  New  Orleans  and 
Baltimore  —  mere  defensive  successes — ■ 
nothing  but  calamity  befell  the  American 
arms.  To  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  it 
was  owing  that  the  British  occupancy  of 
United  States  soil  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
such  that — to  use  Wellington's  phrase — 
to  claim  possession  was  as  absurd  as  for  an 
officer  to  assert  sovereignty  over  the  ground 
on  which  he  had  posted  his  pickets.  The 
earnestness  of  the  Government,  however, 
in  seeking  the  changes  specified,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  proposition  seriously  made  to 
the  Duke  to  command  in  America. 

Yet  another  object  dictated  the  character 
of  operations  initiated  with  the  increase  of 
force.  Resentment  for  what  was  consid- 
ered the  unreasonable  action  of  the  United 
States,  and  impatience  of  the  continuance 
of  war,  determined  both  nation  and  rulers 
to  give  the  offending  people  a  lesson  which 
would  compel  peace  on  the  terms  assigned. 
Gallatin  wrote  from  London  in  June:  "To 
use  their  own  language,  they  mean  to  in- 
flict upon  America  a  chastisement  which 
will  teach  her  that  war  is  not  to  be  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain  with  impunity. 
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This  is  a  very  general  sentiment  with  the 
nation;  and  that  such  are  the  opinions  of 
the  ministry  was  strongly  impressed  on  the 

mind  of by  a  late  conversation  he  had 

with  Lord  Castlereagh.  Admiral  Warren 
also  told  Levett  Harris,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  instructions  given  to  his  succes- 
sor on  the  American  station  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  he  acted, 
and  that  he  feared  very  serious  injury  would 
be  done  to  America." 

To  this  intent  to  punish,  a  specific  tinge 
of  bitterness  was  given  by  the  official  pur- 
pose to  retaliate  some  unwarrantable — and 
unauthorized — destruction  of  private  or  un- 
military  property  by  United  States  troops 
in  Canada.  The  weight  of  this  retaliation 
— excessive  in  measure — fell  upon  the 
Chesapeake,  the  most  exposed  region,  and 
upon  the  capital  of  the  offending  nation. 
The  capture  of  Washington  was  a  simple 
raid,  executed  in  four  days,  and  to  the  mo- 
ment of  undertaking  tentative  even  in 
design.  It  was  prosecuted  under  cover  of 
destroying  the  American  flotilla,  under  the 
gallant  Commodore  Barney,  who  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Patuxent  River, 
which  enters  the  Chesapeake  twenty  miles 
above  the  Potomac.  The  draught  of  Bar- 
ney's boats  would  permit  their  retreat  to  a 
point  forty  miles  from  the  river's  mouth, 
and  only  fifteen  from  Washington.  Thither 
they  could  not  be  followed  by  any  naval 
force  capable  of  destroying  them  without 
suffering  severely;  but  a  co-operating  land 
detachment  would  make  resistance  impos- 
sible. There  was  thus  apparent  motive 
for  the  fleet  being  accompanied  by  Ross's 
division,  which  had  left  Bordeaux  in  June. 
Admiral  Cochrane  wrote:  "The  Potomac 
flotilla  afforded  a  pretext,  .  .  .  while 
the  ultimate  destination  was  Washington, 
should  it  be  found  that  the  attempt  might 
be  made  with  any  prospect  of  success. " 

The  combined  expedition  entered  the 
Patuxent  August  18th,  the  troops  number- 
ing over  four  thousand.  On  the  21st,  Bar- 
ney, seeing  himself  cornered,  carried  off 
400  of  his  men  to  aid  the  militia  hastily 
assembling  to  oppose  the  invasion.  A  few 
hands  were  left  to  burn  the  boats  at  the  last 
moment.  This  was  done  on  the  2 2d;  and 
at  noon  of  the  24th  the  British,  after  an 
advance  presenting  only  technical  points  of 
interest,  encountered  the  armed  mob  as- 
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sembled  at  Bladensburg,  five  miles  from 
Washington.  The  well-known  rout  fol- 
lowed, and  that  night  the  enemy  entered 
the  city.  The  Capitol,  White  House,  and 
several  public  buildings,  were  burned  by 
them;  the  navy-yard  and  vessels  by  the 
Americans.  Ross,  accustomed  to  Euro- 
pean warfare,  did  not  feel  Drummond's 
easiness  in  his  position,  which  technically 
was  most  insecure.  He  retreated  rapidly  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  on  the  26th  re- 
gained touch  wTith  the  fleet  on  the  Patuxent, 
after  a  separation  of  only  four  days.  Ad- 
vance and  retreat  had  been  made  by  a  force 
of  little  over  4000,  through  a  country  which 
the  American  Secretary  of  War  described 
as  "covered  with  wood,  and  offering  at 
every  step  strong  positions  for  defence." 
Cockburn  remarked  that  there  was  no 
molestation  of  the  retreat,  "not  a  single 
musket  having  been  fired."  It  was  the* 
culmination  of  the  Administration's  dis- 
grace, unrelieved  by  any  feature  of  credit 
except  the  gallant  stand  of  Barney's  four 
hundred.  Their  leader,  wounded  and  in- 
capable of  flight,  compelled  his  subordi- 
nates to  leave  him.  He  remained  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  British,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  delicate  attention ;  "  like  a 
brother,"  to  use  his  own  words. 

Only  by  contrast  with  the  contemporary 
fight  at  Lundy 's  Lane  is  Bladensburg  rightly 
appreciated.  In  its  defenders  was  realized 
Jefferson's  ideal  of  a  citizen  soldiery,  un- 
skilled, but  strong  in  their  patriotism,  flying 
to  arms  to  oppose  an  invader.  Posted  be- 
fore the  centre  and  heart  of  national  life, 
they  occupied  a  position  strong,  though  un- 
fortified, upon  a  hill;  while  the  enemy  had 
to  cross  a  river,  in  part  fordable,  but  never- 
theless an  obstacle  to  rapid  action.  There 
was  but  one  bridge,  and  that  covered  by 
the  American  artillery,  superior  to  the 
enemy's.  The  bridge  was  rushed,  and 
then  the  whole  line  in  rapid  succession 
broke,  except  Barney's  little  battery,  which 
for  a  few  moments  compelled  respect, 
though  abandoned  by  its  supports.  The 
figures  again  tell  the  tale.  The  victors  lost 
64  killed,  158  wounded.  The  defeated,  by 
the  estimate  of  their  superintending  sur- 
geon, had  10  or  12  killed  and  40  wounded. 
Such  disparity  of  injury  is  usual  where  de- 
fendants are  behind  cover;  but  in  an  open 
field  it  shows  that  the  party  attacked  did 
not  wait  to   contest  the  ground.     "The 
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rapid  flight  of  the  enemy,"  reported  Ross, 
"and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  many  prisoners 
being  taken." 

Coincident  with  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton, a  little  British  squadron — two  frigates 
and  five  smaller  vessels — ascended  the  Poto- 
mac. Fort  Washington,  a  dozen  miles  below 
the  capital,  was  abandoned  August  27th  by 
the  officer  in  charge,  removing  the  only  ob- 
stacle due  to  the  foresight  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  29th,  Captain  Gordon,  the 
senior  officer,  anchored  his  force  before 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  kept  possession  for 
three  days.  Upon  withdrawing,  he  carried 
away  all  the  seaworthy  merchant-men, 
having  loaded  them  with  merchandise 
awaiting  exportation.  Energetic  efforts 
were  made  by  Captains  Rodgers,  Perry, 
and  Porter,  of  the  Navy,  to  molest  the 
retreat  by  such  means  as  could  be  ex- 
temporized; but  both  ships  and  prizes  es- 
caped, the  only  loss  being  in  life :  7  killed 
and  45  wounded. 

After  burning  Washington,  the  British 
main  fleet  and  army  moved  up  the  Ches- 
apeake against  Baltimore,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  undergone  the  lot  of 
Alexandria,  in  a  contribution  laid  upon 
shipping  and  merchandise.  The  attack, 
however,  was  successfully  met.  The  res- 
pite afforded  by  the  expedition  against 
Washington  had  been  improved  by  the  citi- 
zens to  interpose  earthworks  on  the  hills 
before  the  city.  This  local  precaution 
saved  the  place.  The  enemy's  march  was 
contested  in  the  field  by  the  militia,  who 
behaved  better  than  at  Bladensburg,  but 
showed,  nevertheless,  the  unsteadiness  of 
raw  men.  To  harass  the  enemy's  advance 
a  body  of  riflemen  had  been  posted  well 
forward,  and  a  shot  from  these  mortally 
wounded  General  Ross ;  but,  "  imagine  my 
chagrin,  when  I  perceived  the  whole  corps 
falling  back  upon  my  main  position,  having 
too  credulously  listened  to  groundless  infor- 
mation that  the  enemy  was  landing  on  Back 
River  to  cut  them  off." 

The  British  approached  along  the  nar- 
row strip  of  land  between  the  Patapsco 
and  Back  rivers.  The  American  general, 
Strieker,  had  judiciously  selected  for  his  line 
of  defence  a  neck,  where  inlets  from  both 
streams  narrowed  the  ground  to  half  a  mile. 
His  flanks  were  thus  protected,  but  the 
water  on  the  left  giving  better  indication  of 


being  fordable,  the  British  directed  there 
the  weight  of  the  assault.  To  meet  this, 
Strieker  drew  up  a  regiment  to  the  rear  of 
his  main  line,  and  at  right  angles, — L  fash- 
ion,— the  volleys  from  which  would  sweep 
the  inlet.  When  the  enemy's  attack  de- 
veloped, this  regiment  "  delivered  one  ran- 
dom fire,"  and  then  broke  and  fled;  "to- 
tally forgetful  of  the  honor  of  the  brigade, 
and  of  its  own  reputation,"  to  use  Strieker's 
words.  Their  flight  carried  along  part  of 
the  left  flank  proper.  The  remainder  of 
the  line  held  for  a  time,  and  then  retired 
without  awaiting  the  hostile  bayonet.  The 
American  report  gives  the  impression  of  an 
orderly  retreat ;  a  British  participant,  who 
admits  that  the  ground  was  well  chosen,  and 
that  the  line  held  until  within  twenty  yards, 
wrote  that  after  that  he  never  witnessed  a 
more  complete  rout.  The  invaders  then 
approached  the  city;  but  upon  viewing  the 
defences,  and  learning  that  the  fleet  could 
not  co-operate,  owing  to  vessels  sunk  across 
the  channel,  the  commanding  officer  de- 
cided that  a  successful  assault  would  not 
repay  the  probable  loss.  Fleet  and  army 
then  withdrew. 

The  attacks  on  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, the  seizure  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  operations  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, belong  strictly  to  the  punitive  pur- 
pose which  dictated  British  measures  upon 
the  seaboard.  Similar  action  extended 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  the 
eastward,  where  alarm  in  all  quarters  was 
maintained  by  the  general  enterprise  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  specific  injury  in  various 
places.  "The  Government  has  declared 
war  against  the  most  powerful  maritime  na- 
tion," wrote  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  legislature, "  and  we  are  disappointed 
in  our  expectations  of  national  defence. 
But  though  we  may  be  convinced  that  the 
war  was  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  has 
been  prosecuted  without  any  useful  or  prac- 
ticable object  with  the  inhabitants  of  Can- 
ada, while  our  seacoast  has  been  left  almost 
defenceless,  yet  I  presume  there  will  be  no 
doubt  of  our  right  to  defend  our  possessions 
against  any  hostile  attack  by  which  their 
destruction  is  menaced."  "The  eastern 
coast,"  reports  a  journal  of  the  time,  "is 
much  vexed  by  the  enemy.  Having  de- 
stroyed a  great  portion  of  the  coasting  craft, 
they  seem  determined  to  enter  the  little  out- 
ports  and  villages,  and  burn  everything  that 
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floats."  On  April  7th,  six  British  barges 
ascended  the  Connecticut  River  eight  miles, 
to  Pettipaug,  where  they  burned  twenty- 
odd  sea-going  vessels.  On  June  13th,  at 
Wareham,  Massachusetts,  a  similar  expedi- 
tion entered  and  destroyed  sixteen.  These 
were  somewhat  large  instances  of  an  action 
everywhere  going  on,  inflicting  indirectly 
incalculably  more  injury  than  even  the  di- 
rect loss  suffered;  the  whole  being  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  war  close  home  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  American  people. 
They  were  to  be  made  to  realize  the  power 
of  the  enemy  and  their  own  helplessness. 

In  the  North,  rectification  of  frontier 
being  desired,  conciliation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants rather  than  punishment  was  to  be 
practised.  Moose  Island,  on  which  stands 
Eastport,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  was 
seized  July  nth,  "being  considered  within 
the  boundary  line  of  New  Brunswick;" 
but  protection  to  individuals  and  property 
was  promised.  In  August,  General  Sher- 
brooke,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  received 
orders  "  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  District 
of  Maine  *  as  shall  insure  an  uninterrupt- 
ed communication  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec. "  His  orders  being  discretionary 
as  to  method,  he  decided  that  with  the 
force  available  he  should  best  comply  by 
taking  possession  of  Machias  and  the  Pe- 
nobscot River.  On  September  1st,  navy 
and  army  appeared  before  Castine,  which 
was  quickly  abandoned.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, the  United  States  frigate  Adams, 
Captain  Morris,  returning  from  a  cruise, 
had  run  ashore  in  a  fog  upon  Isle  au  Haut, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  received 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  the  river  as 
far  as  Hampden,  thirty  miles  up.  A  de- 
tachment of  seamen  and  soldiers  were  sent 
against  her.  Her  guns  had  been  placed  in 
battery  on  shore  for  her  defence,  and  militia 
had  gathered  for  the  support  necessary  to 
artillery  so  situated;  but  they  proved  un- 
reliable, and  upon  their  retreat  the  ship 
had  to  be  fired.  The  crew  escaped.  The 
enemy  penetrated  as  far  as  Bangor,  seized 
a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  Machias,  where  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  in  the 
fort.  Sherbrooke  then  issued  a  volumi- 
nous proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Penobscot  and  New  Brunswick;   after 

*  Maine  was  then  politically  attached  to  Massachusetts. 


which  he  returned  to  Halifax,  leaving  at 
Castine  two  regiments,  with  transports  to  re- 
move them  in  case  of  overwhelming  attack. 
It  was  this  burlesque  of  occupation,  "one 
foot  on  shore,  and  one  on  sea,"  that  drew 
forth  Wellington's  derisive  comment. 

Much  more  threatening  was  the  concen- 
trated movement  along  Lake  Champlain. 
This  constituted  "  the  chances  of  the  cam- 
paign," upon  which  the  British  ministry 
based  its  expectations.  The  tenure  of  this 
lake,  feebly  contested  on  either  side,  had 
remained  with  the  British  from  June,  18 13, 
to  May,  18 14,  when  the  Saratoga,  of  26 
guns,  being  ready,  transferred  control  to 
Commodore  Macdonough,  the  American 
commander.  The  British,  however,  were 
then  building  a  vessel,  subsequently  named 
the  Confiance,  of  37  guns,  which  should 
give  them  supremacy.  She  was  not 
launched  until  August  25th.  It  was  under- 
stood generally,  and  by  none  expressed  more 
emphatically  than  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, that  upon  naval  command  of  the  lake 
depended  such  issue  of  the  operations  as 
should  justify  the  pretensions  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  July  12th,  Sir  George  Prevost  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  for  War  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  reinforcements  arrived  the  secret  in- 
structions should  be  obeyed;  but  he  must 
confine  himself  to  defence  until  naval  con- 
trol was  obtained,  which  could  not  be  be- 
fore September.  As  the  troops  from  Bor- 
deaux arrived,  three  brigades,  estimated, 
with  attendant  artillery,  at  from  11,000  to 
14,000  men,  were  assembled  near  the  bor- 
der. Singularly  enough,  this  moment  of 
threatening  invasion  was  chosen  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  divert  from 
the  frontier  the  greater  part  of  its  defend- 
ers. General  Izard,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  directed  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
Brown,  then  shut  up  in  Fort  Erie.  He 
started  August  29th  with  4000  effectives, 
representing  the  result  of  a  summer  spent 
in  organizing  and  drilling  the  disordered 
rabble  found  in  April.  Moving  by  Utica 
to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  thence  by  lake,  he 
did  not  reach  Brown  until  after  that  general, 
by  a  brilliant  sortie  on  September  17th,  had 
compelled  Drummond  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  fall  back  to  a  defensive  line  behind  the 
Chippewa. 

Prevost's  advance  corps  crossed  the  fron- 
tier August  31st,  two  days  after  Izard's  de- 
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parture.  Macomb,  left  in  command  at 
Plattsburg,  had  but  1500  regulars,  of  which 
only  four  companies  were  organized.  The 
remainder  were  broken  groups  or  individ- 
uals, recruits  and  convalescents.  On  Sep- 
tember 4th,  700  militia  joined.  By  that 
time  the  whole  British  army  had  reached 
Little  Chazy,  twenty-five  miles  away,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  where  their  depots  were 
established.  Hitherto  no  opposition  had 
been  met ;  but  next  day  there  were  delays, 
owing  to  trees  felled  and  bridges  broken  by 
Macomb's  orders.  On  the  6th  there  was 
skirmishing,  but  the  American  militia 
"could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stand," 
reported  Macomb,  "notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  their  officers,  although  the 
fields  were  divided  by  strong  stone  walls, 
and  they  were  told  that  the  enemy  could  not 
possibly  cut  them  off. "  The  British  Pen- 
insulars pushed  on  contemptuously,  and 
almost  silently.  "  They  never  deployed  in 
their  whole  march,  always  pressing  on  in 
column."  The  evening  of  the  6th  they 
entered  Plattsburg.  Macomb  retreated 
across  the  Saranac,  which  divided  the  town, 
removing  from  the  bridges  their  planking, 
to  be  used  for  breastworks  in  disputing  a 
passage. 

The  decisive  moment  had  now  arrived, 
and  decisive  action  meant  nothing  short  of 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  squad- 
ron anchored  in  the  bay.  If  Prevost  con- 
tinued southward,  his  communications  by 
land  would  be  endangered  by  the  little 
force  under  Macomb,  which  successive 
arrivals  of  militia  raised  to  4700  by  Septem- 
ber nth,  the  day  of  final  battle;  but  naval 
control  would  make  available  the  much 
more  satisfactory  water  route.  If  Mac- 
donough  could  be  brought  to  action  on 
equal  terms  as  to  position — that  is,  under 
sail  on  the  open  lake — he  would  be  inferior 
to  the  British,  for  the  same  reason  that  Yeo 
through  most  of  18 13  was  inferior  to 
Chauncey  on  Ontario.  As  the  General  Pike 
was  there  superior  to  the  whole  British 
squadron,  under  way,  so  in  like  circum- 
stance was  the  Confiance  superior  to  Mac- 
donough's  entire  command.  The  neces- 
sary policy  of  the  British,  therefore,  was  to 
bring  their  fleet  up  the  lake,  between  Mac- 
donough  and  his  retreat  southward;  and 
having  done  that,  to  drive  him  from  his  an- 
chorage by  land  guns.  But  to  do  this  most 
quickly  it  was  necessary  to  storm  Macomb's 


position,  and  then  turn  the  captured  guns 
upon  the  squadron. 

In  this  sense  the  American  works  and 
fleet  afforded  mutual  support,  but  not  other- 
wise. The  Americans  could  not  turn  the 
guns  upon  an  attacking  enemy  without  im- 
minent risk  of  hitting  their  own  vessels. 
For  defence  against  the  hostile  squadron, 
Macdonough  had  to  rely  solely  on  his 
own  force,  and  its  wise  disposition  by 
him.  On  shore,  a  defensive  position  is 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
ground  selected,  improved  by  fortification; 
all  which  gives  strength  additional  to  the 
number  of  men.  A  sailing  squadron  an- 
chored for  defence  similarly  gained  force 
by  adapting  its  formation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  anchorage,  and  to  known 
wind  conditions,  with  careful  preparations 
to  turn  the  guns  in  any  direction — deliber- 
ate precautions  not  possible  to  the  same 
extent  to  the  assailant  anchoring  under  fire. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  release  of  the 
crew  from  working  sails  to  manning  the 
guns. 

Cumberland  Bay,  on  which  Plattsburg 
stands,  and  in  which  the  United  States 
squadron  was  anchored,  is  two  miles  wide, 
and  lies  north  and  south,  open  to  the  south- 
ward. Its  western  boundary,  two  miles 
long,  is  Cumberland  Head.  The  British 
vessels,  starting  from  below,  in  a  channel 
too  narrow  to  beat,  must  come  up  with  a 
north  wind.  To  insure  that  this  should  be 
ahead,  or  bring  them  close  on  the  wind, 
after  rounding  the  Head — a  condition  un- 
favorable for  attack, — Macdonough  fixed 
the  head  of  his  line  as  far  north  as  was 
safe  from  possible  enemy's  guns  brought 
to  the  shore  north  of  the  Saranac.  His 
order  thence  extended  southward,  abreast 
of  the  American  works,  and  somewhat 
nearer  the  Cumberland  than  the  Platts- 
burg shore.  The  wind  conditions  further 
made  it  expedient  to  put  the  strongest 
vessels  to  the  northward — to  windward, 
— whence  they  would  best  be  able  to  man- 
oeuvre as  circumstances  might  require. 
The  order  from  north  to  south  therefore 
was:  the  brig  Eagle,  20  guns;  the  ship  Sar- 
atoga, 26;  the  Ticonderoga  schooner,  7 ;  and 
the  sloop  Preble,  7. 

The  Confiance,  having  37  guns  in  all,  car- 
ried fourteen  24-pounders  on  one  broadside, 
a  very  heavy  battery  for  the  day.  The  next 
in  force,  the  brig  Linnet,  had  sixteen  long 
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1 2-pounders,  inferior  to  the  Eagle  at  carron- 
ade  range.  The  two  other  vessels,  the  cut- 
ters Chub  and  Finch,  had  been  captured 
from  the  Americans  a  year  before;  they 
were  armed  principally  with  light  carron- 
ades.  Macdonough's  dispositions  being 
perfectly  under  observation,  the  British 
commander,  Captain  Downie,  framed  his 
plan  accordingly.     The  Confiance  should 


groups,  inshore  of  his  order;  but,  as  was 
almost  invariably  the  case,  these  light 
vessels  exerted  no  influence  on  the  result. 
This  being  the  plan,  when  the  wind 
came  northeast  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber nth,  the  British  stood  up  the  lake  in 
column,  as  follows:  Finch,  Confiance,  Lin- 
net, Chub.  Thus,  when  they  rounded  Cum- 
berland Head,  and  changed  course  towards 


engage  the  Saratoga;  but  before  doing  so, 
would  pass  along  the  Eagle,  from  north  to 
south,  give  her  a  broadside,  and  then  an- 
chor across  the  bows  of  the  Saratoga.  The 
Linnet,  supported  by  the  Chub,  would 
then  become  the  opponent  of  the  Eagle, 
reduced  more  nearly  to  equality  by  the 
punishment  already  received.  Three  Brit- 
ish vessels  would  thus  grapple  the  two 
strongest  enemies.  The  Finch  was  to  at- 
tack the  American  rear,  supported  by  all 
the  British  gunboats — eleven  in  number. 
There  were  American  gunboats,  or  galleys, 
as  well,  which  Macdonough  distributed  in 


the  American  line,  they  would  be  properly 
disposed  to  reach  the  several  places  as- 
signed. It  was  understood  with  Prevost 
that  as  the  vessels  came  round  the  Head 
the  army  would  assault  the  batteries;  but 
to  Downie's  dismay  no  such  co-operation 
was  apparent.  He  was  fairly  committed  to 
his  movement,  however,  and  could  only  per- 
sist. As  the  initial  act  was  the  attack  upon 
the  Eagle  by  the  Confiance,  she  led  in  ahead 
of  her  consorts,  which  caused  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  American  guns  upon  her;  the  re- 
sult being  that  she  was  unable  to  carry  out 
her  part.     The  wind  also  failed,  and  she 
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eventually  anchored  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  American  line.  Her  first  broad- 
side is  said  to  have  struck  down  forty  men, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  Saratoga's  crew.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Captain  Downie  was  killed, 
leaving  in  command  Lieutenant  Robertson. 

The  Linnet  reached  her  berth  and  en- 
gaged the  Eagle  closely;  but  the  Chub, 
which  was  to  support  her,  received  much 
damage  to  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  was  nervously  pros- 
trated by  a  not  very  severe  wound.  Instead 
of  anchoring,  she  was  permitted  to  drift 
helplessly,  and  so  passed  through  the 
American  order,  where  she  surrendered. 
Though  thus  disappointed  of  the  assistance 
intended  for  her,  the  Linnet  continued  to 
fight  manfully  and  successfully,  her  oppo- 
nent finally  quitting  the  line.  The  Finch , 
en  the  contrary,  by  an  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  her  commander,  did  not  keep 
near  enough  to  the  wind.  She  therefore 
failed  to  reach  her  position,  near  the 
Ticonderoga;  and  the  breeze  afterwards 
falling,  she  could  not  retrieve  her  error. 
Ultimately,  she  went  ashore  on  Crab  Island, 
a  mile  to  the  southward.  This  remoteness 
enabled  her  to  keep  her  flag  flying  till  her 
consorts  had  surrendered;  but  the  real 
credit  of  being  last  to  strike  belongs  to  the 
Linnet,  Captain  Pring.  By  the  failure  of 
the  Finch,  the  Ticonderoga  underwent  no 
attack  except  by  the  British  gunboats. 
Whatever  might  possibly  have  come  of  this 
was  frustrated  by  the  misbehavior  of  most 
of  them.  Four  fought  with  great  gallantry 
and  persistence,  eliciting  much  admiration 
from  their  opponents;  but  the  remainder 
kept  at  distance,  the  commander  of  the 
whole  actually  running  away,  and  abscond- 
ing afterwards  to  avoid  trial.  The  Ticon- 
deroga maintained  her  position  to  the  end, 
but  the  weak  Preble  was  forced  from  her 
anchors,  and  ran  ashore  under  the  Platts- 
burg  batteries. 

The  fight  thus  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 
test between  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle,  on 
one  side,  the  Confiance  and  Linnet  on  the 
other.  The  wind  being  north-northeast, 
the  ships  at  their  anchors  headed  so  that 
the  forward  third  of  the  Confiance1  s  battery 
bore  upon  the  Eagle,  and  only  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  upon  the  Saratoga.  This 
much  equalized  conditions  all  round.  It 
was  9  o'clock  when  she  anchored.  At  10.30 
the  Eagle,  having  many  of  her  guns  on  the 


engaged  side  disabled,  cut  her  cable,  ran 
down  the  line,  and  placed  herself  south  of 
the  Saratoga,  anchoring  by  the  stern.  This 
had  the  effect  of  turning  towards  the  enemy 
her  other  side,  the  guns  of  which  were  still 
uninjured.  "  In  this  new  position, "  wrote 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  u  she  kept  up  a  de- 
structive fire  on  the  Confiance,  without  being 
exposed  to  a  shot  from  that  ship  or  the  Lin- 
net." On  the  other  hand,  Macdonough 
found  the  Saratoga  suffer  from  the  Linnet, 
now  relieved  of  her  immediate  opponent. 

By  this  time  the  fire  of  both  the  Saratoga 
and  Confiance  had  materially  slackened, 
owing  to  the  havoc  among  guns  and  men. 
Nearly  all  the  guns  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  United  States  ship  were  dismounted,  or 
otherwise  unserviceable.  The  only  re- 
source was  to  bring  the  uninjured  side 
towards  the  enemy,  as  the  Eagle  had  just 
done;  but  to  use  the  same  method,  getting 
under  way,  would  be  to  abandon  the  fight, 
for  there  was  not  astern  another  position 
of  usefulness  for  the  Saratoga.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  "wind"*  the  ship — 
turn  her  round  where  she  was.  Then  ap- 
peared the  advantage  attendant  upon  the 
defensive,  if  deliberately  utilized.  The  Con- 
fiance standing  in  had  had  shot  away,  one 
after  another,  the  anchors  and  ropes  upon 
which  she  depended  for  such  a  manoeuvre. 
The  Saratoga's  resources  were  unimpaired. 
A  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  the  bow  cable 
cut,  and  the  ship  winded,  either  by  force 
of  the  wind,  or  by  the  use  of  "springs"! 
before  prepared,  presenting  to  the  Con- 
fiance her  uninjured  battery — for  fighting 
purposes  a  new  vessel.  The  British  ship, 
having  now  but  four  guns  that  could  be 
used  on  the  side  engaged,  must  do  the  like, 
or  be  hopelessly  overmatched.  The  stern 
anchor  prepared  having  been  shot  away, 
the  effort  was  made  to  swing  her  by  a  new 
spring  on  the  bow  cable;  but  while  this 
slow  process  was  carrying  on,  a  raking  shot 
entered,  killing  and  wounding  several  of 
the  crew.  Then,  reported  Lieutenant 
Robertson,  the  surviving  officer  in  com- 
mand, "the  ship's  company  declared  they 
would  stand  no  longer  to  their  quarters,  nor 
could  the  officers  with  their  utmost  exer- 
tions rally  them."  The  Confiance  struck 
her  colors  about  11  a.m.,  the  Linnet  fifteen 

*  Pronounced   "wynd." 

t  A  spring  is  a  rope  taken  from  the  stern  of  a  ship  to  the 
anchor,  by  hauling  on  which  the  .ship  is  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion desired. 
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minutes  later.  By  Macdonough's  report, 
the  action  had  lasted  two  hours  and  twen- 
ty minutes  without  intermission. 

Few  combats  have  been  more  resolutely 
contested.  The  Saratoga  had  55  round 
shot  in  her  hull ;  the  Confiance,  105.  Of  the 
American  crew  of  210  men,  28  were  killed 
and  29  wounded.  The  British  loss  is  not 
known  exactly.  Robertson  reported  that 
there  were  38  bodies  sent  ashore  for  inter- 
ment, besides  those  thrown  overboard  in 
action.  This  points  to  a  loss  of  about  50 
killed,  and  James  states  the  wounded  at 
about  60 ;  the  total  was  certainly  more  than 
100  in  a  ship's  company  of  270. 

There  was  reason  for  obstinacy,  addi- 
tional to  the  natural  resolution  of  the  par- 
ties engaged.  The  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  more  nearly  than  any  other  incident 
of  the  War  of  181 2,  merits  the  word  "de- 
cisive." The  moment  the  issue  was  known, 
Prevost  retreated  into  Canada;  entirely 
properly,  as  indicated  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  words,  before  and  after.  His 
previous  conduct  was  open  to  censure,  for 
he  had  used  towards  Captain  Downie 
urgency  of  pressure  which  induced  that 
officer  to  engage  prematurely;  "goaded" 
into  action,  so  Yeo  wrote.  Before  the  usual 
naval  court  martial,  the  officers  sworn  testi- 
fied that  Downie  had  been  led  to  expect  co- 
operation, which  in  their  judgment  would 
have  reversed  the  issue;  but  that  no  proper 
assault  was  made.  Charges  were  pre- 
ferred, but  Prevost  died  before  trial.  There 
remains  therefore  no  sworn  testimony  on 
his  side,  nor  was  there  any  adequate  cross- 
examination  of  the  naval  witnesses.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  Prevost  to  assault  the  works 
when  Downie  was  known  to  be  approach- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  driving  the  American 
squadron  from  its  anchors  to  the  open  lake, 
where  the  real  superiority  of  the  British 
could  assert  itself. 

Castlereagh's  "  chances  of  the  cam- 
paign" had  gone  so  decidedly  against  the 
British  that  no  ground  was  left  to  claim 
territorial  adjustments.  To  effect  these  the 
war  must  be  continued ;  and  for  this  Great 
Britain  was  not  prepared,  nor  could  she  af- 
ford the  necessary  detachment  of  force.  In 
the  completeness  of  Napoleon's  downfall, 
we  now  forget  that  remaining  political  con- 
ditions in  Europe  still  required  all  the  Great 
Powers  to  keep  their  arms  at  hand.      On 


October  18,  7  14,  when  news  of  the  battle 
could  xarcelyhav  reached  England,  Bath- 
Ux3t  instructed  the  British  Peace  Com- 
missi that  Great  Britain  would  yield  Cas- 
tinc  and  Machias,  in  exchange  for  Fort 
Erie  and  Amherstberg;  retaining  Forts  Ni- 
agara and  Mackinac,  for  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  assumed  to  have  no  equivalent 
capture  to  trade.  The  cession  of  Maine 
north  of  the  Aroostook  would  also  be  ex- 
pected ;  apparently  a  quid  pro  quo  for  "all 
the  country  east  of  the  Penobscot,  which 
the  British  now  occupy."  The  peace, 
signed  December  24th,  ceded  no  American 
soil  whatever. 

The  war  was  practically  finished  when 
Prevost  retreated.  It  remains  only  to  gath- 
er together  a  few  stray  incidents,  purely 
episodical  in  essential  character,  but  neces- 
sary to  round  off  the  narrative;  like  the 
summing  up  the  future  for  the  characters  of 
a  novel  before  the  book  is  closed.  Izard, 
finding  himself  unable  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  British  lines  on  the  Chip- 
pewa, blew  up  Fort  Erie,  November  5th, 
and  withdrew  to  the  American  shore; 
abandoning  thus  the  last  of  Brown's  con- 
quests, and  leaving  the  American  situation 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  the  same  as  when 
the  campaign  opened.  By  this  time  Sir 
James  Yeo's  new  102-gun  ship,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  was  afloat,  lording  Lake  Onta- 
rio without  a  rival  to  fear. 

As  winter  drew  on,  the  scene  of  British 
activity  was  transferred  to  the  South.  The 
expedition  against  New  Orleans,  though 
conceived  and  initiated  while  the  state  of 
war  still  continued,  scarcely  matured  to 
active  collision  until  after  peace  had  been 
concluded.  In  support  of  this  larger 
undertaking,  operations  were  begun  upon 
the  coast  of  Georgia  in  January,  181 5. 
These  were  intended  as  a  diversion,  to 
draw  away  from  easy  access  to  Louis- 
iana the  American  troops  then  employed 
in  Alabama  against  the  Creek  Indians. 
Whatever  deeper  motives  may  have  under- 
lain these  two  enterprises, — Wellington  in 
one  of  his  letters  expresses  a  hope  that  New 
Orleans  may  yield  a  conquest,  exchange- 
able for  the  desired  cession  of  territory  in 
the  North, — they  remained  merely  dis- 
connected episodes;  related  to  the  war, 
indeed,  but  scarcely  part  of  it,  and  with  no 
bearing  upon  its  course  or  issue.  As 
before  said,  the  end  was  in  Macdonough's 
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defeat  of  the  British  Champlain  squadron,  24th,  that  the  British  army  assembled  on 

compelling  Prevost's  retreat.     Formally,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  for  its  final 

the  termination  dates  with  the  signature  brief     and     disastrous     campaign — that 

of   peace;    on    the  very    day,   December  against  New  Orleans. 

The  End. 
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HOW  distinctly  do  I  remember 
what    pleasure   I   first   read  ' 
Cloister   and    the    Hearth"  — 
what  pictures  it 
filled  my  youth- 
ful fancy!     How 
breathlessly  I  fol- 
lowed Gerard  on 
his  journey  to 
Rome,  through 
wild    Burgundy, 
and    Germany 
wilder  still! 

Charles  Reade 
has  infused  just 
enough  history 
into  his  work  to 
make  it  seem  in- 
tensely real,  to 
remove  it  from 
the  common- 
places of  the 
usual  mediaeval 
romance.  Mar- 
garet Van  Eyck, 
Hans  Memling, 
Pietro  Vannucci 
— all  these  are 
names  one  knows 
as  soon  as  they 
are  mentioned, 
and,  as  our  au- 
thor says  "have 
served  their  pur- 
pose if  they  have 
persuaded  the 
reader  that  Ger- 
ard travelled 
from  Holland  to 
Rome    through 
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with  human  beings  and  not  through  a  population 
'  The    of  dolls. "     And  it  is  with  a  thrill  that  one 

with    closes  the  book  on  the  paragraph — "The 

yellow-haired 
laddie,  Gerard 
Gerardson,  be- 
longs not  to  Fic- 
tion, but  to  His- 
tory. She  has 
recorded  his 
birth  in  other 
terms  than  mine. 
Over  the  tailor's 
shop  in  the 
Brede  Kerk- 
Straat  she  has 
inscribed,  '  Hcec 
est  parva  downs 
natus  qua  mag- 
nus  Erasmus.''  " 
Did  you  ever 
happen  to  notice 
Holbein's  por- 
trait of  the  great 
Dutch  scholar  in 
the  Antwerp  gal- 
lery? It  bears 
no  strong  resem- 
blance  to  the 
more  famous 
picture  in  the 
Louvre  —  an  el- 
derly head  seen 
in  profile — nor 
yet  to  another 
portrait  that  I 
know  by  the 
same  hand,  done 
at  an  even  later 
date — a  picture 


The  house  in  which  Erasmus  was  born. 


Erasmus. 
l:rom  the  painting  by  Hans  Holbein  in  the  Antwerp  museum. 


but  little  known  because  it  has  always  been 
in  private  hands  and  now  the  cherished 
possession  of  a  friend  of  mine,  kept  by 
him  in  his  French  chateau.  The  painting 
in  Antwerp  presents  Erasmus  as  a  younger 
man  in  fur-trimmed  coat,  surrounded  by  his 
books  and  scrolls — a  wonderfully  thought- 
ful face  with  an  appeal  in  the  eye,  a  fine 
sensibility  in  the  thin,  nervous  nostril,  a  de- 
termination in  the  salient  chin.  Is  it  not 
the  very  portrait  of  Gerard  of  the  story? 

Last  fall  I  happened  to  be  in  Rotterdam. 
Looking  one  day  at  the  statue  of  Erasmus 
in  the  Groote  Markt,  with  his  birthplace 
just  round  the  corner,  I  stood  thinking  of 
Gerard  and  Margaret,  and  their  troubled 
love,  from  which  this  great  man  sprang. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 15 


On  the  famous  day  of  their  meeting  at 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  feast,  each  walked 
from  home  to  Rotterdam — hefromTergou, 
she  with  her  feeble  father  from  Seven- 
bergen.  Tergou,  Sevenbergen — were  these 
towns  of  Charles  Reade's  imagination,  or 
were  they,  like  many  of  his  characters, 
historic,  and  did  they  still  exist? 

Next  morning's  sunrise  saw  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  Spaanschekade  setting  out  by 
boat  for  Tergou,  or  Gouda,  as  it  is  now 
called.  It  is  a  voyage  of  about  two  hours: 
first  stemming  the  eager  current  of  the 
Maas,  leaden  gray,  Thames-like  in  the  early 
dawn,  teeming  with  the  multitudinous 
shipping  of  this  sealess  sea  port;  later, 
threading  a  narrow  canal  through  peaceful 
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Dutch  landscapes,  where  Holsteins  grazed 
in  fields  fenced  only  by  water-ditches,  where 
interminable  rows  of  pollard  willows  and 
taller  files  of  elms  and  lindens  stretched 
over  monotonous  flats  in  endless  perspec- 
tives. Every  now  and  then  we  reached  a 
lock,  where  lazy  fellows,  and  groups  of 
pretty  girls  in  snow-white  mutches,  gath- 
ered to  watch  our  boat  and  chatter  with  the 
captain  as  the  water,  filling  in,  slid  us  out 
on  a  higher  level. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  old-world  towns, 
Tergou's  streets  radiate  more  or  less  from 
its  market-place.  But  what  a  market- 
place! Triangular,  spacious  enough  for  a 
metropolis,  a  veritable  stone-paved  plain, 
its  effect  is  rendered  even  more  extensive 
by  the  excessive  lowness  of  its  red  Lilipu- 
tian  houses  with  their  staring  white-paned 
windows.  In  its  centre,  like  a  rocky  island 
in  a  stony  lake,  rises  an  ancient  pile  of 
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Kroon,  sergeant  der  Infanterie,  to  Johanna 
Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Stoopendaal  (surely 
a  beautiful  name  for  a  girl  to  give  up).  And 
as  I  read,  a  rumble  of  wheels  and  a  clatter 
of  horse's  hoofs  caused  me  to  look  up  and 
perceive  a   little  procession  of    carriages 
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The  market-place  and  Stadhuis,  Tergou  or  Gouda. 


masonry,  the  Stadhuis,  a  queer  building, 
three  sides  of  which  are  unadorned,  while 
the  fourth  front  presents  a  quaint  Gothic 
composition  with  mullioned  windows  and 
bristling  tourelles,  to  which  an  exterior 
staircase  of  later  date  has  been  added. 

This  was  Ghysbrecht's  stronghold — the 
building  in  which  Gerard,  affianced  to 
Margaret  Brandt  and  all  but  married  to  her, 
was  imprisoned  by  Ghysbrecht  van  Swie- 
ten,  Tergou's  burgomaster.  From  one  of 
those  barred  windows  he  spied  old  Martin 
Wittenhaagen  fishing  by  the  brook.  But 
where  the  brook,  pray  ?  No  watercourse 
is  visible  for  some  hundred  yards  or  more. 

As  I  walked  round  the  building  looking 
in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  an  underground 
rivulet,  I  spied  by  a  side  entrance,  betrothal 
notices  exposed  to  view  (appropriate  surely 
to  the  tenor  of  my  tale,  for  were  not  our  he- 
ro and  heroine  here  affianced  ?) :    One  Dirk 


lined  with  white  satin,  sweeping  round  the 
corner,  and,  amidst  a  gaping  knot  of 
children,  set  down  a  small  wedding  party, 
all  tricked  out  in  their  finest  best — white 
gloves,  broadcloth  coats,  and  black  satin 
gowns — in  front  of  a  pastry-cook,  his  shop, 
whereon  was  writ  Van  Gogh,  Banketen  & 
Confeterie.  The  party  was  jovial  and  red- 
cheeked — beaming  parents,  smiling  rela- 
tives, smirking  friends — the  little  groom  so 
awkward  in  his  brand-new  suit,  as  he,  with 
deep  obeisances  and  much  ceremony, 
handed  out  his  blushing  bride  radiant  in 
her  wedding  finery. 

Happy,  simple  people,  whose  love  runs 
smooth!  For  them  no  troublesome  burgo- 
master, no  envious  brothers,  no  forbidding 
of  the  bans  I  How  different  their  fate  from 
Margaret's,  parted  from  her  lover  at  the 
altar! 

Gouda  presents  the  usual  attractions  of  a 


The  fish-market 


small  Dutch  town — several  spacious  brick 
churches  with  rare  old  glass;  a  unique  little 
fish-market,  housed  on  a  barge  in  a  side 
canal;  rows  of  prim  brick  houses,  and 
stately  lines  of  trees  trailing  their  sweeping 
branches  in  silent  water-ways;  but  the  vil- 
lage must  have  grown  unseemingly  since 
the  Eliassoens  dwelt  therein,  for  to-day  it  has 
quite  the  air  of  a  thriving  provincial  town. 

From  Tergou's  Stadhuis,  you  remember, 
Gerard  escaped  to  make  his  way  to  Italy, 
up  the  Rhine,  through  Burgundy's  deep 
woods,  to  Augsburg,  to  Venice,  to  Rome. 
Thither  it  is  not  within  our  province  to 
follow  him ;  but  let  us,  instead,  try  to  find 
poor  Margaret,  disconsolate  and  lonesome, 
in  her  thatched  cottage  of  Sevenbergen. 

The  only  Sevenbergen  to  be  found  on 
the  map  of  Holland  is  far  to  the  south  in 
Noord  Brabant, close  to  the  Belgian  border. 


Even  an  ardent  lover  like  Gerard  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  walk  forty  miles  an 
evening  to  see  his  ladylove.  Beside,  not 
only  she,  but  her  aged  father,  Peter  Brandt, 
walked  in  to  Rotterdam  on  the  day  of  the 
Ducal  feast.  So  this  Sevenbergen  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

But  only  four  miles  from  Tergou  (and 
what  is  eight  miles  to  a  lover?)  and  seven 
from  Rotterdam — just  where  it  should  be — 
lies  a  village  called  Sevenhuizen,  and  that 
is  where  Margaret  must  have  dwelt. 

So  to  Sevenhuizen  I  turned  my  steps  over 
the  flatlands,  on  a  road  flanked  by  plane- 
trees,  its  middle  paved  with  rain-washed 
bricks,  while  murky  puddles  at  either  side 
told  of  recent  deluges.  Even  now  the  skies 
were  leaden  and  lowering,  and  cattle  and 
horses  grazing  on  the  dikes  seemed  to  fear 
a    drenching,    though   protected  from  the 
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damp  by  sack  cloth  blankets.  A  brisk  started  off  to  Italy  to  carry  Margaret  Van 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  sea  and  spin-  Eyck's  letter  to  Gerard? — that  fatal  letter, 
ning  the  windmill  clappers  till  the  very  cause  of  all  the  evil,  that  bore  him  the 
horizon  seemed  a -dance.  dreadful  tidings  of  his  Margaret's  death, 

A  shapely  spire  above  a  grove  of  trees,  a  and  made  of  him  a  monk,  never  again  to 
canal  spanned  by  a  primitive  drawbridge,  think  of  marriage!  The  lowly  inn  perhaps 
some  pleasant  cottages  roofed  with  mouldy  is  not  so  rude  as  then,  but  the  oak-beamed 
thatch,  but  neat  and  trim  and  lined  along  ceiling  and  the  sanded  floor,  the  group  of 
a  single  winding  street — such  is  Sevenhui-  chairs  and  tables  before  each  window — 
zen,  a  perfect  picture  of  an  old-time  Holland  even  the  white- capped  maid,  scrubbing  up 
town.     The   houses  seemed  quite  unten-    the  circular  counter  tucked  away  under  the 

ladder-like  stairs 
that  led  to  upper 
bedrooms  • — seemed 
not  of  to-day,  but  of 
a  far-off  yesterday. 
According  to  the 
story,  poor  Marga- 
ret, driven  forth  from 
Sevenbergen  by  the 
gossips'  clacking 
tongues,  went  off  to 
Rotterdam  before 
the  birth  of  her  child, 
and  hid  herself  in 
one  of  its  busy  thor- 
oughfares. There 
surely  Erasmus's 
mother  did  go,  and 
settled  herself  in  the 
Brede  Kerk-Straat, 
in  a  little  house  still 
standing  but  a  step 
from  the  Visch- 
markt.  The  Brede 
Kerk-Straat  is  but 
an  insignificant  alley 
running  on  a  slope 
between  the  Hoog- 
straat  and  the  Great 
Church.  A  denizen 
of  modern  cities  may 
well  inquire  why  this 
street  was  called  the 
Broad  Kerk-Straat, 
anted  but  for  a  group  of  gossips  gathered  for  broad  it  certainly  is  not;  but  let  him 
under  the  pleached  trees  at  the  church-  look  at  the  Narrow  Kerk-Straat  a  few 
front,  chattering  doubtless  about  some  poor  steps  away,  and  his  question  will  be  an- 
Margaret  and  her  faithless  lover — for  fif-    swered. 


Between  Gouda  and  Sevenhuizen. 


teenth  or  twentieth-century  human  nature 
is  always  much  the  same.  Then,  too,  there 
was  a  knot  of  mijnheers  and  dogs  in  front 
of  the  smithy,  and  another  just  issuing  from 
the  coffiehuis.  And  might  not  this  cafe 
have  been  the  very  one  wherein  Memling 
sat    to    drink    his    stirrup-cup    before    he 


The  street-front  of  the  famous  little 
house,  built  of  klinker-bricks,  has  lately 
been  somewhat  renovated  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  side  of  a  large  building  facing 
the  Kerkplein.  It  still  presents  the  char- 
acteristic facade  of  an  humbler  type  of 
mediaeval  house — home  and  shop  in  one ;  for 


Sevenhuizen. 


its  hooded  street-door  is  supplemented  by 
an  adjoining  window  whose  sill  acts  as  a 
counter  for  displaying  wares  upon  the 
street.  Above  this  entrance  a  large  triple 
window  opens,  latticed  above,  square- 
paned  below,  and  closed  at  night  by  solid 
white  shutters  painted  with 
bottle-green  half  lozenges. 
This  simple  composition  is 
surmounted  by  a  high- 
pitched  brick  gable,  re- 
enforced  with  iron  clamps 
and  embellished  with  a  doll- 
like statue  of  Erasmus  in  a 
tiny  niche.  A  small,  green 
door  adjoining,  separates 
this  old  house  from  a  quaint 
neighbor  almost  as  aged  as 
itself. 

Here  Margaret  lingered 
in  the  doorway,  awaiting 
tidings  of  her  absent  lover — 
tidings  that  never  came.  By 
this  lowly  door  good  Denys 
sat,  and  faithful  Martin 
Wittenhaagen,  protecting 
her  as  best  they  could  from 
gossips'  wagging  tongues 
and  bolstering  up  her  cour- 
age with  words  of  cheer. 
Here  the  boy,  Gerrit 
Gerritsz,  was  born — and 
months  waned  into  years. 

Then  came  the  day  when 
Brother  Clement  was  to 
preach  in  the  Groote  Kerk 
near  by.  His  fame  had 
preceded    him,    and    Mar- 


garet  felt  she  might   gain  courage   from 
his  words. 

It  was  but  a  step  for  her  to  reach  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  whose  vast  bulk 
of  brick  looms  dark,  lofty,  and  forbidding  at 
the  end  of  the  narrow  street.  Our  author  tells 


Pleasant  cottages  roofed  with  mouldy  thatch. 
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us  that  the  sun  shone  fairly  on  the  day  that 
Clement  preached  within  its  then  unfinished 
walls ;  that  radiant  shafts  of  light  fell  through 
the  unroofed  nave  upon  a  sea  of  white- 
capped  women  gathered  there  beneath.  And 
on  that  day  Margaret — joy  and  despair  in 
one — found  Brother  Clement  tobeherlon"- 
lost  lover,  Gerard,  father  of  her  boy! 
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In  all  the  essentials  of  his  story,  Charles 
Reade  has  closely  followed  the  voice  of 
History,  and  he  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness— above  all  to  Erasmus,  "heaven-born 
dramatist  of  his  century.  wSome  of  the  best 
scenes  in  this  new  book  are  from  his 
mediaeval  pen  and  illumine  the  pages  where 
thev  come." 


M 


R.  BRYCE,  in  that  chapter  of  his 
" American  Commonwealth"  which 
discusses  the  "  Position  of  Women," 
notes  that  "the  average  European  man  has 
usually  a  slight  sense  of  condescension  when 
he  talks  to  a  woman  on  serious  subjects.  Even 
if  she  is  his  superior  in  intellect,  in  character, 
in  social  rank,  he  thinks  that  as  a  man  he  is 
superior  to  her,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously talks  down  to  her."  But  "such  a 
notion  does  not  cross  an  American's  mind. 
He  talks  to  a  woman  just  as  he  would  to  a  man, 
of  course  with  more  deference  of  manner,  and 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  topics  likely  to 
interest  her,  but  giving  her  his  intellectual 
best,  addressing  her  as  a  person  whose  opin- 
ion is  understood  by  both  to  be  worth  as  much 
as    his    own."      In    America,    Mr. 

A  o^ContrasT6  BlTce  also  notes'  "women  have 
made  their  way  into  most  of  the 
professions  more  largely  than  in  Europe," 
and  ' '  it  is  easier  for  them  to  find  a  career,  for 
popular  sentiment  isentirelyin  favorof  giving 
them  every  chance." 

This  finds  concrete  illustration  in  a  con- 
temporaneous English  incident,  the  refusal 
of  the  privilege  of  a  barrister  to  Miss  Cave, 
as  contrasted  with  the  American  way  of  set- 
tling the  same  question.  The  facts  as  to 
America  have  been  given  by  Dean  Clarence 
D.  Ashley  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School.  He  states  that  women  are  admit- 
ted to  practise  at  the  bar  in  34  States ;  that 
a  total  of  at  least  350  women  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege;  that  of  the  68 
women  who  have  been  graduated  from  his 
own  law  school  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  38 
have  taken  the  bar  examination,  of  whom  15 
have  become  practising  lawyers ;  that  of  these 
15  not  one  has  made  a  failure,  while  some 
have  made  a  notable  success;  that  in  round 
numbers  600  women  have  taken  the  general 
course  in  law  since  the  special  women's  class 
was  organized  in  1888.  These  figures  cer- 
tainly testify,  not  only  to  a  general  willing- 
ness to  admit  to  practise  at  the  bar  the  rarely 
occasional  woman  who  feels  moved  to  claim 
the  privilege,  but  also  to  American  en- 
couragement of  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  women  to  familiarize  themselves  with 


their  rights  and  obligations  as  members  of 
the  community.  This  American  attitude 
points  the  contrast  with  the  British  attitude 
as  disclosed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Cave.  Upon 
the  refusal  to  admit  her  to  Gray's  Inn, 
there  was  created  a  special,  august  tribunal, 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  presiding  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  for  one  of  his  associates, 
to  consider  her  application.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  declaring  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
bunal upon  a  statement  submitted  by  the 
Benchers,  ruled  that  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  only  males  are  eligible  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  Tribunal 
could  not  assume  responsibility  for  modify- 
ing, or  making  exception  to,  these  regula- 
tions without  risk  of  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

As  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  assigned  no 
reason  for  this  ruling,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  justify  the  regulations,  the  decision  is  by 
its  silence  obviously  in  effect  a  dictum  by  an 
eminent  British  Tribunal  that  the  female 
barrister  "won't  do;"  that  the  question  at 
issue  is  one,  not  of  the  qualifications,  but  of 
the  sex  of  the  applicant.  No  less  surprising 
than  the  decision  itself,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  was  the  general  unprotesting 
acquiesence  in  it  as  conclusive,  as  shown  by 
the  "news  value"  assigned  to  the  incident. 
The  London  Times  dismissed  the  matter  of 
Miss  Cave's  exclusion  in  a  couple  of  news 
paragraphs.  With  but  one  conspicuous  ex- 
ception, the  leading  weeklies  followed  the 
Times  in  ignoring  the  decision.  The  Spec- 
tator, indeed,  discussed  it  at  length,  but  not 
at  all  after  the  manner  of  American  com- 
ment. Having  noted  in  passing  that  an 
attractive  woman  barrister  might  have  an 
unfair  advantage  over  opposing  male  coun- 
sel, the  Spectator  contended  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  barrister  at  the  bar 
would  create  "a  false  atmosphere  of  un- 
necessary politeness,"  to  the  impairment  of 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The  appar- 
ent conclusion,  that  brusqueness  is  at  times 
essential  to  the  proper  relation  of  opposing 
counsel,  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  facts 
no  less  in  America  than  in  England.  In 
any  case  the  fact  that,  for  the  seven   hun- 
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dred  years  since  barristers  were  first  recog- 
nized as  a  privileged  class  in  England,  the 
question  of  a  woman's  eligibility  had  not  been 
raised  until  Miss  Cave's  application,  throws 
upon  her  a  burden  of  proof  only  to  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  remember  that  what  Emer- 
son wrote  more  than  fifty  years  ago  still 
stands:  '  'Every  Englishman  is  an  embryonic 
chancellor.  His  instinct  is  to  search  for  a 
precedent.  To  him  antiquity  of  usages  is 
sanction  enough."  Yet  Emerson,  impatient 
as  he  seemed  of  "British  conservatism," 
added  almost  in  the  same  breath:  "The 
English  power  resides  in  their  dislike  of 
change." 


THE  modern  industrial  tendency  to  re- 
duce cost  through  the  unified  control  of 
a  large  output,  and  to  secure  profit  by 
suiting  the  output  to  the  known  needs  of  very 
wide  markets,  is  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  the  daily  supply  of  news  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  readers.  In  this  field,  as  in  oth- 
ers, it  has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
Newspaper  readers,  like  the  customers  of 
department  stores,  get  their  commodity — the 
news  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  a  general 
demand — of  much  better  quality 
than  formerly  and  at  marvellously 
low  prices.  When  the  exigencies 
of  rivalry  or  the  whims  of  wealthy  publishers 
seem  to  require  it,  they  get  ' '  great  bargains  " 
in  this  sort  of  news,  being  furnished  with  it 
at  a  figure  bearing  no  reasonable  relation  to 
the  cost  of  gathering  and  delivering  it. 

The  news-gathering  cooperative  agencies, 
of  which  the  Associated  Press  in  this  country 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  efficient, 
sees  to  it  that  no  event  reasonably  suspected 
of  interesting,  say,  one  in  ten  of  newspaper 
readers,  is  permitted  to  escape  reporting. 
The  report  once  made,  it  goes  as  of  course  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  land.  The  work 
is  on  the  whole  extremely  well  done.  The 
men  engaged  upon  it  are  usually  qualified 
by  knowledge,  judgment,  experience,  and 
native  talent  to  deal  with  it  adequately, 
and  their  already  high  standard  is  constantly 
advancing.  An  indication  of  their  general 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  confidence 
they  enjoy  in  the  inner  official  circles  at  all 
important  capitals,  enabling  them  to  keep 
their  readers  fairly  informed  as  to  matters 
of  the  greatest  delicacy.  This  is  so  far  true 
that  it  may  be  said  safely  that  the  real  attitude 


Machine-made 
News 


of  each  of  the  chief  governments,  in  the  last 
troubled  year,  upon  questions  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  has 
been  known  through  the  Associated  Press 
agencies  more  nearly  completely  and  surely  to 
all  the  world  than  it  was  possible  for  any  but  a 
very  few  statesmen  to  know  like  facts  during 
the  Franco-German  War  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  possible,  then,  for  anyone  within 
reach  of  a  reading-room  to  know  very  well 
indeed  about  the  more  important  news  of 
the  whole  world,  with  a  knowledge  so  instant 
and  full  that  it  would  have  made  the  diplo- 
matists of  Napoleon's  time  sick  with  envy. 
But  the  system  that  makes  this  possible  has, 
as  readers  of  even  the  best  newspapers  must 
sometimes  realize,  grave  drawbacks.  The 
chief  of  these  is  in  the  reporting  of  matters 
of  real,  but  secondary,  importance.  Public 
utterances,  not  formal  perhaps,  by  men  of 
authority  or  standing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  are  a  case  in  point.  They  are  gen- 
erally reported  only  in  part  even  in  the  press 
of  the  places  where  they  are  made.  Then 
the  process  of  selection,  of  condensation,  is 
at  best  difficult.  It  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  not  well  fitted  for  it,  who  must  work 
rapidly  and  are  under  temptation  to  "send" 
what  will  be  most  attractive  to  the  largest 
number.  The  result  is  the  perversion,  not 
necessarily  intended,  of  utterances  which,  if 
reported  at  all,  should  be  reported  fairly. 
There  is  not  what  economists  would  call 
an  "efficient  demand"  for  really  good  work 
in  this  direction.  There  is  no  self-enforcing 
responsibility.  Unless  the  errors  are  fla- 
grant enough  to  set  in  action  someone 
directly  affected  and  willing  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  hunt  them  down, 
they  go  unchallenged.  The  spread  of  local 
news-gathering  agencies,  working  with  the 
press  associations,  makes  the  evil  more  gen- 
eral. For  the  greater  part  of  occurrences  in 
each  large  city  all  the  chief  papers  rely  on 
the  same  sources  of  information;  and  often 
it  happens  that  the  same  mistake  will  be 
found  in  all  and  be  corrected  in  none,  unless 
it  be  serious  enough  to  cause  disagreeable 
disturbance.  Doubtless  the  matter  will  work 
itself  out  in  time.  Intelligent  public  opinion 
will  demand  improvements,  as  it  has  before  in 
other  matters,  and  gradually  will  obtain  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  defect  is  serious  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  care  to  see 
our  papers  a  reasonably  correct  reflex  of  the 
life  of  the  community  from  day  to  day. 


ART  CRITICISM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT 
OF   THE    PAINTER* 

I 

LET  us  in  these  notes  look  somewhat  into 
the  question  of  art  criticism,  and  con- 
sider it  in  its  relation  to  the  artist,  the 
one  criticised,  the  one  who  does  the  thing 
which  the  critic  has  to  study.  For  it  is  not 
only  the  lay  public  that  should  benefit  by  the 
critical  discussion  of  art  effort,  but  the  artists 
themselves. 

And  having  said  this,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  by  John  La  Farge  in  an  article 
written  some  years  ago.  He  is  alluding  to 
Essais  sur  VHistoire  de  VArt,  by  Emile 
Michel,  and  he  says:  "I  am  confounded  at 
thinking  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pages  were  read  by  me  a  propos  of  Mr. 
Michel's  book  without  finding  anything  that 
a  person  seriously  devoted  to  his  profession 
of  art  could  find  of  the  slightest  use.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  absolute  condemnation. 
That  a  theologian  should  find  nothing  in 
works  on  theology  and  a  chemist  nothing  in 
works  of  chemistry  would  be  enough,  to  their 
minds,  to  regret  having  wasted  their  time. 
One  serious  confirmation  of  previous  likings  I 
met  in  the  rereading  of  Fromentin's  '  Masters 
of  the  Past,'f  which  remains  by  far  the  most 
perfect  of  essays  in  the  criticism  of  the  art  of 
painting." 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  who  has 
himself  contributed,  in  essays,  much  valuable 
criticism  of  the  painter's  art,  this  "confirma- 
tion of  previous  likings"  might  have  been 
noted  in  one  or  two  additional  instances  had 
he  consulted  and  remembered  to  mention 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson's  "Art  of  Velasquez," 
the  journal  of  that  earnest  thinker  on  his  art, 
Eugene  Delacroix,  later  material  put  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  excellent  criticism  by 
the  French  writer  Sizeranne,  and  some  il- 
luminating remarks  by  Jean  Francois  Millet 
in  the  too  rare  moments  when  he  was  moved 
to  speak  of  his  art. 

But  indeed  art  lends  itself  to  much  excellent 
writing,  nominally  in   the  way  of  criticism, 

*  The  same  subject  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  non-professional  student  in  the  Field  of  Art  for  July, 
1904. 
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and  this  is  probably  the  kind  of  writing  which 
Mr.  La  Farge  deprecates  as  containing  noth- 
ing that  would  be  of  use  to  the  man  using 
brush  and  color  to  express  his  thought. 


II 


Taine,  in  his  "Art  in  the  Netherlands," 
goes  into  the  character  of  the  land,  and  the 
struggle  demanded  of  the  people  to  reclaim 
it  from  the  sea,  the  energy,  the  vigilance  re- 
quired to  secure  it  from  its  onslaughts  so  that 
they,  for  themselves  and  their  families,  may 
possess  a  safe  and  quiet  hearthstone.  He 
draws  a  picture  of  the  homes  thus  safeguard- 
ed, and  of  how  this  sense  of  immunity  fos- 
tered finally  a  life  of  material  comfort  and 
enjoyment — of  how  the  good  things  were 
relished,  prosperity  attained,  and  with  it  the 
accompanying  accessories  of  lavish  living, 
pomp,  extravagance,  and  licentious  pleasures. 
Whole  pages  are  given  up  to  chronicles  of 
jousts,  tourneys,  and  pageants  which  were 
feasts  of  color,  and  this,  from  his  point  of 
view,  created  a  milieu  from  which  productions 
of  fine  art  would  naturally  emanate.  The 
climate  also  was  another  factor,  according  to 
Taine,  which  contributed  to  the  fresh  and 
pure  color  for  which  the  Dutch  school  is 
noted,  while  the  love  of  the  fireside,  the  home, 
and  the  pleasures  incident  to  a  country  whose 
climate  tends  to  encourage  pastimes  within 
doors  are  all  found  to  be  marked  influences 
which  give  character  to  Dutch  painting. 
This  is  all  very  well  and  of  interest  to  those 
who  would  know  something  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  art  of  any  particular  country.  His- 
torically, ethnologically  even,  this  is  all  very 
interesting,  but  this  is  not  what  the  painter, 
seeking  for  technical  information,  is  likely  to 
regard  with  any  interest  beyond  that  which 
has  to  do  with  his*  natural  and  proper  curi- 
osity in  matters  of  history  or  any  branch  of 
usual  culture. 

What  to  him  is  this  information  which  may 
please  his  imagination,  but  which  throws  no 
light  on  the  passage  of  the  brush  across  a 
canvas?  What  to  him  are  scientific  deduc- 
tions, regarding  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  its 
relation  to  the  brilliancy  of  pictured  land- 
scape ?    What  the  painter  needs  to  hear  about 
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and  what  the  public  should  somewhat  under- 
stand are  the  mental  and  technical  processes, 
knowing  or  unintelligent,  admirable  or  vi- 
cious, by  which  those  effects  are  attained,  by 
pigment  or  clay,  that  project  into  the  world  of 
sight  an  object  that  is  termed  a  work  of  art. 
This  is  the  great  thing  to  be  desired  in  art 
criticism,  and  it  is  about  this  that  a  painter, 
who  is  also  a  critical  writer  of  singular  per- 
spicuity, after  reading  "  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pages"  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  read  in  vain  ! 


Ill 


From  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  prac- 
tical painter,  art — as  he  sees  it  and  endeav- 
ors to  create  it — is  so  complex  a  matter,  it  is 
approached  in  a  spirit  so  peculiarly  personal 
after  the  problem  of  competent  workmanship 
has  been  disposed  of,  that  for  him  to  hear  it 
discussed  empirically  by  one  "as  having  au- 
thority" is  usually  to  experience  a  sensation 
of  the  futility  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
nominal  critic  thus  dealing  with  the  subject. 

If  an  artist  were,  asked  the  qualities  re- 
quired of  the  critic  in  order  to  actually  be  of 
service  to  the  painter  himself,  this  might  not 
unlikely  be  the  answer:  that  he,  the  critic, 
possess  a  strong  love  of  nature — that  he  be 
keenly  observant  of  her  various  aspects  under 
varying  conditions,  and  sensitive  to  the  nat- 
ural logic  of  any  theme  selected  by  the 
painter  using  natural  objects  as  the  medium 
by  which  to  express  a  given  theme.  The 
critic  must  also  be  so  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  art  that  by  his  taste,  cultured  by  prec- 
edents that  have  received  the  cumulative  ap- 
proval of  the  past,  he  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  intelligent  application  of  these  tried 
methods,  and  the  equally  intelligent  rejection 
of  unworthy  or  factitious  processes  by  the 
producer  whose  work  he  is  critically  consid- 
ering. This  acquaintance  of  the  critic  with 
methods  needs  extend,  not  only  to  the  re- 
mote past,  it  must  also  carry  down  to  the  im- 
mediate present,  and  the  use  made  of  them 
by  the  painter  the  critic  must  recognize  as 
the  means  chosen  to  express  the  particular 
subject  or  thought  he  is  endeavoring  to  de- 
pict. To  this  also  must  the  critic  respond 
- — he  must  acknowledge,  signalize  it  by  his 
comment  of  approval  or  the  reverse. 

If  the  painter  should  find  such  a  censor, 
should  he  discover  one  outside  his  own  craft 
whose  judgment  had  convicted  him  of  lapse 


of  taste,  searched  him  and  found  him  wanting 
in  discriminating  selection  or  vigor  of  touch,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  discovery  would  give  him 
great  satisfaction,  and  stimulate  in  him  a  finer 
apprehension  and  a  more  penetrating  insight 
concerning  the  resources  of  his  craft. 

To  know  that  a  thing  is  good,  and  to  know 
why  it  is  good  is  a  rare  pleasure,  and  for  an 
artist  to  find  that  it  is  to  such  a  public  he  is 
offering  his  work  would  be  a  source  of  the 
greatest  incentive.  The  critic  may  here 
come  in  with  beneficence  and  honor. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  soundest  utter- 
ances in  the  way  of  art  criticism  have  perhaps 
been  made  by  artists  themselves  or  those  who 
began  life  with  the  practical  study  of  art  helps 
to  foster  the  point  of  view  that  they  are  best 
qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  work  of 
craftsmen  like  themselves.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  truly  the  case,  but  the  present  writer 
feels  disposed  to  quote  certain  dicta  which 
may  prove  how  illuminating  such  professional 
apprehension  of  works  of  art  may  become. 

We  have  indeed  had  much  strong  criticism 
from  practising  artists;  not  of  the  bookish 
kind,  which  reminds  one  of  the  scholarship 
of  the  library — scholarship  which  sweeps 
from  Baumgarten  to  Taine  in  the  field  of 
aesthetics — but  that  kind  possessing  a  sane 
and  sure  knowledge  of  the  qualities  demand- 
ed to  legitimately  move  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  form  and  color.  These  qual- 
ities are  obedient  to  certain  laws,  canons,  if 
you  will,  that  have  been  recognized  by  aes- 
theticians,  not  created  by  them. 


IV 


Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  what  the 
French  painter  Millet  says,  as  he  goes  deeper 
than  many  critics  who  have  been  merely 
made: 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  objects  represented 
as  the  desire  of  the  artist  to  represent  them, 
and  this  desire  creates  the  degree  of  power 
with  which  he  has  executed  the  work.  One  can 
say  that  everything  is  beautiful  in  its  own  time 
and  place,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
is  beautiful  which  comes  at  the  wrong  time. 

"Let  us  have  no  weakening  of  character; 
let  Apollo  be  Apollo,  and  Socrates  be 
Socrates.  Do  not  combine  the  two — they 
would  both  lose  by  it.  Which  is  the  hand- 
somer, a  straight  tree  or  a  crooked  tree  ?  The 
one  that  is  in  its  place.  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  beautiful  is  the  suitable. 
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V 


In  dissertations  on  art  do  we  usually  find 
such  forcible  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  of  fine  art?  Writers  on 
the  philosophy  of  art  give  us  material  which 
may  help  to  produce  critics.  They  are  the 
cultivated  minds  affected  by  art — impressed 
by  it — but  are  they  guides?  do  they  know? 
They  feel,  but  do  they  know — are  they  truly 
connoisseurs — knowers  ? 

In  discussing  a  painting  does  a  purely  lit- 
erary critic  know  when  a  stroke  is  full  of  con- 
fidence and  security  and  when  it  is  feeble? 
when  a  passage  of  modelling  is  perfectly 
controlled  as  it  passes  from  light  into  dark, 
or  emerges  from  dark  to  light — when  there 
is  perfect  integrity  of  color  and  when  it  is 
vicious?  The  full,  sure  touch  that  is  struck 
on  with  the  sonority  and  power  that  reminds 
one  of  the  perfect  note  that  the  virtuoso  draws 
from  his  violin — a  note,  in  painting,  that  so 
unites  the  prepared  ground  of  the  form  he 
wishes  to  realize  that  it  springs  into  corpore- 
ity as  a  constructive  surface,  becomes  the 
plane  he  is  seeking,  exists  as  a  form  which 
until  that  moment  was  only  color,  and  now 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both — this  it  is  to 
paint !  These  are  moments  of  elation  to  the 
painter.  All  visible  objects  call  for  the  same 
treatment  at  his  hands. 

Texture,  surfaces,  tenuity,  volume,  reso- 
nance or  hush,  hardness,  softness,  the  un- 
yielding or  the  supple,  all  this  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  painter  who  controls  his  brush. 
Naturally  portraits  offer  a  wide  variety  of  op- 
posing textures  and  materials,  and  painters 
in  all  ages  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  this  branch  of  art.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  of  the  very  opportunity  it  gives  for 
the  differentiation  of  substances,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  painting  of  women. 

What  an  exaltation  must  the  painter  feel 
as  his  brush  passes  across  the  canvas,  sweep- 
ing in  with  fluent  stroke  rich  folds  of  silk  or 
satin,  with  their  crisp  lights  and  darks ;  some 
breaking  sharp  against  the  background,  and 
some  again  melting  and  dying  away  into  the 
corresponding  sombre  value  of  the  tone  that 
relieves  them  !  All  these  planes  placed  with 
that  security  of  hand  which  brings  into  relief 
the  form  beneath  the  corsage,  and  present- 
ing the  undulatory  play  of  light  upon  the 
surfaces  as  nature  does;  the  figure  then  viv- 
idly stands  forth  as  it  receives  the  illumi- 
nation chosen  to  best  disclose  the  individual 
thus  appareled.       Incidental  accessories  are 


treated  with  the  same  judgment  by  a  master, 
and  then  it  is  that  pearls  glimmer,  diamonds 
sparkle,  satin  shines,  silk  shows  its  lustre, 
and  gems  gleam,  all  through  the  magic 
of  the  painter  who  knows  his  craft.  These 
things  declare  the  mastery  of  the  painter 
essentially.  These  are  marks  of  technical 
competency;  this  is  virtuosity,  address,  dex- 
terity, skill !  But  much  lies  beyond  this — 
tonality,  breadth,  sustained  color.  Can  these 
be  learned,  and  can  the  critic  detect  and  ex- 
plain them — signalize  their  presence,  or 
deprecate  their  absence  in  a  work  of  art? 

These  questions  all  belong  to  the  technical 
side,  which  is  indeed  the  art  itself — the  art 
of  painting;  for  the  whole  question  of  plas- 
tic or  graphic  art  is  fraught  with  the  interest 
of  contour  and  superficies,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  to  recognize  these  qualities 
in  a  work  of  art,  and  to  announce  their  suc- 
cessful achievement  by  the  painter  whose 
work  he  is  discussing.  A  painter  would  like 
to  take  up  a  review  of  the  work  of  a  fellow- 
craftsman  and  become  so  interested  in  the 
technical  accomplishment  it  reveals  that  the 
account  will  inspire  him  to  renewed  effort  in 
the  method  he  himself  is  pursuing.  What 
is  more  stimulating  than  the  intelligent  ex- 
position of  Rubens's  practice  in  painting  than 
that  which  Fromentin  has  given?  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  who  began  life  as  an  art  student, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  in  his  "Art  of  Velas- 
quez": "In  fact,  the  man  who  has  no  inter- 
est in  technical  questions  has  no  interest 
in  art;  he  loves  it  as  those  love  you  who 
profess  only  love  for  your  soul. 
The  man  of  abstract  mind  apprehends  great 
ideas  presented  in  the  abstract  medium  of 
literature,  but  in  the  concrete  of  painting  he 
is  easily  deceived  by  associations  with  words 
into  spending  his  admiration  on  mean  forms, 
on  foolish  labor,  on  purposeless  color.  He 
looks  at  the  merest  pretence  of  modelling, 
at  the  coarsest  sham  of  coloring,  at  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  whole  by  the  part,  the  burial 
of  beauty  in  niggling,  and  his  dull  eyes  ac- 
cept the  imposture  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  humbugged  hearing." 


VI 


Thus  it  is  that  the  critic  must  be  keen  to 
differentiate  the  actual  material  of  the  arts, 
pigments,  and  marble  from  words,  the  plas- 
tic from  the  verbal — painting  and  sculpture 
from  literature.  This  perhaps  is  not  usually 
done  with  that  force  of  clear  and  convincing 
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statement  which  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  artist  as  something  which  may- 
be of  interest  to  himself  and  a  distinct  con- 
tribution and  extension  to  his  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  of  his  art  and  his  practice  of  it. 

In  the  mere  technique  of  portrait  painting 
the  artist  would  welcome  the  criticism  which 
recognized  the  stroke  which  established  ac- 
curately the  surface  and  form  of  a  plane,  that 
was  apparently  placed  there  by  one  so  sure 
of  its  truth  of  value  that  he  dared  to  state 
so  much  and  no  more  —  that  he  dared  to 
leave  this  brush-stroke  unvitiated  by  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  more  suave  in  a  petty 
anxiety  to  give  a  so-called  "finish." 

The  painter-critic  Fromentin  detects  these 
lapses  with  unerring  sight  and  mentions  them 
in  the  work  of  the  Dutchmen,  detects  the 
original  initiative  spirit  in  the  brushwork  of 
the  few  who  retained  it,  and  names  the  can- 
vases or  even  parts  of  canvases  where  this 
original  spirit  has  been  disturbed  by  Italian 
influences.  So  many  of  the  Dutch  painters 
came  under  this  influence  through  travel  or 
the  practice  of  those  who  went  to  Italy  to 
study  that  it  became  a  pretty  problem  to 
note  this  and  to  note  also  where  it  was  be- 
neficent and  where  baneful. 

This  critic  was  just  as  keen  when  the 
methods  were  of  the  best  Dutch  traditions,  and 
the  knowledge  and  feeling  in  his  description 
of  Terburg's  "Lansquenet"  in  the  Louvre, 
his  comparison  of  the  drawing  with  that  of  a 
very  perfect  contemporary,  is  of  the  closest 
and  finest  kind  of  art  criticism.  Fromentin 
wished  that  an  enlightened  critic  would,  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  make  a  tour  of  the 
Louvre,  if  not  of  that,  then  of  the  Salon 
Carre,  or  if  not  even  that,  then  of  a  few  pict- 
ures, among  which  he  chooses  "La  Visite" 
of  Metzu,  "  Le  Militaire  et  la  Jeune  Femme  " 
of  Terburg,  and  the  "Interieur  Hollandaise" 
of  Pieter  de  Hooch. 

If  any  painter  will  read  with  open  mind 
this  book  of  Fromentin's,  will  follow  the  close 
comments  as  he  moves  through  the  galleries  of 
Brussels,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
or  the  Louvre,  whence  he  takes  examples  on 
the  methods,  the  practice,  the  touch,  the 
color,  the  composition,  the  hesitating  or  feeble 
stroke,  the  half  success  or  whole  success  of 
the  different  exponents  of  Dutch  painting,  the 
reader  of  those  comments  will  become  con- 
scious of  an  authoritative  and  convincing 
voice.  Much  that  a  painter  has  felt  concern- 
ing his  own  art,  its  problems,  its  technical 
subtleties,  and  the  inexplicable  qualities  that 


invest  it  which  is  its  element  of  personal  equa- 
tion— these  and  many  other  truths  will  be  re- 
vealed which  have  floated  unexpressed  in  his 
mind,  and  which  he  has  rarely  seen  so  clearly 
presented  in  the  whole  course  of  his  profes- 
sional reading. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in  the  narrow 
limits  given  to  notes  of  this  character,  why 
such  a  clear  exposition  of  existing  art  as  that 
mentioned  above  is  so  rare.  Perhaps  it  is 
partly  because  the  artist  himself  is  not  usually 
happy  in  verbal  expression.  His  whole  life 
is  passed  in  a  search  for  means  of  expression 
in  another  medium ;  this  medium  exacts  close 
study  and  it  appeals  directly  to  the  organ  of 
sight.  If  the  painter  with  his  materials  has 
not  explained  his  meaning  he  will  be  sore  put 
to  it  to  give  any  other  report  of  himself.  His 
feeling,  his  intuition,  his  instinct,  have  all 
come  to  his  aid  in  this  production  of  his. 
His  observations,  deductions,  his  thoughts 
about  life  and  character  have  all  been  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  his  eye  and  hand, 
but  remember,  not  of  his  tongue  or  that 
ordered  arrangement  of  words  which  is  to 
verbally  express  his  thought;  consequently 
what  he  has  done,  created,  must  stand  for 
what  he  has  to  say.  If  he  could  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  processes  this  would  be  valu- 
able, the  public  would  learn  much,  artists 
would  also  learn,  but  this  means  of  critcism, 
exceDt  at  rare  times,  does  not  seem  to  be 
forthcoming;  still  we  believe  that  if  the 
equipment  which  has  been  hinted  at  and  sug- 
gested in  these  observations  by  various  quo- 
tations from  artists  who  have  written  should 
become  more  general,  the  pertinence  of  art 
criticism  would  be  improved  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  for  which  it  exists. 

After  all,  it  is  Fromentin  himself  who  says ; 
"The  art  of  painting  is  more  indiscreet  than 
any  other.  It  is  the  unfailing  witness  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  painter  at  the  moment  he 
held  the  brush.  That  which  he  intended  to 
do  he  did;  that  which  he  weakly  cared  for  is 
marked  by  indecisions;  that  which  he  did 
not  wish  is  justly  absent  from  his  work,  what- 
ever he  or  others  may  say.  A  distraction,  a 
lapse  of  thought,  a  lukewarm  interest,  a 
superficial  view,  a  little  less  attention,  a  little 
less  love  for  the  thing  he  is  studying,  the  bore 
of  painting  and  the  fury  of  painting,  all  the 
shades  of  his  temperament,  even  to  the  tem- 
porary lapse  of  feeling  before  the  object,  all 
this  shows  itself  in  the  work  of  the  painter  as 
clearly  as  if  he  told  us  so." 

Frank  Fowler. 


•  ■  ' 


Drawn  by  IV.  G 'lac kens. 
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THE  LIGHTS  AND  THE  STARS  OF  BROADWAY 

By    John    Cor  bin 

IGHTS  that  extinguish  the  sinews  of  which  receive  their  strength  from 

stars — the  earth  is  full  of  the  latest  turn  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  spirit 

them!    In  the  play  world  of  of  which  is  of  new  elegance.     But  they 

Broadway,  the  south  pole  of  depend  perhaps  even  more  on  the  world  on 

which  is  the  Flatiron  Build-  the  other  side — the  Tenderloin,  dark  and 


ing  and  the  north  pole,  the 
tower  of  the  Times,  the  electrical  signboards 
assail  the  sight  with  a  glare  that  blinds  the 
soul,  as  the  candle  flame  blinds  the  moth 
flitting  crazily  about  it.  What  if  the  plays 
in  the  theatres  are  worse  written  and  worse 
acted  than  in  any  other  country!  The 
cavernous  maws  beneath  those  blazing 
boards  nightly  suck  in  throngs  of  amuse- 
ment seekers  vaster  than  in  any  other  of 
the  world's  thoroughfares.  Overhead  the 
gelid  lights  of  heaven  flash  like  diamonds. 
But  the  man  in  the  trolley  sees  only  the 
burst  of  terrestrial  lustre  enticing  him  to  the 
Girl  from  Here  or  There;  the  sight  of  the 
lady  in  the  cab  is  fixed  by  the  emblazoned 
name  of  an  actor  of  the  kind  called  stars. 


mysterious,  yet  open  to  everyone  who  pur- 
sues the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  flesh,  and  ex- 
cluding no  one  who  has  money  in  his  purse. 
Varied  and  inclusive  the  Broadway  pub- 
lic seems,  but  is  there  in  reality  so  much 
difference  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
Tenderloin  ?  In  many  places  the  two  meet 
even  if  they  do  not  mingle — in  the  great 
restaurants,  at  the  races,  and  here  in  the 
shrines  of  dramatic  art ;  and  in  all  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  is  the  same — some  new  sen- 
sation to  quicken  a  pulse  that  is  dulled  in 
the  pursuit  of  money  and  pleasure.  Both 
are  for  the  most  part  too  newly  learned  to 
care  for  simple  art,  too  jaded  to  wrestle  in 
the  theatre  with  the  drama  of  ideas  or  of 
great  tragic  emotions.  The  gods  of  the  par- 
quet of  to-day  are  the  gods  of  the  gallery  of 
yesterday,  and  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
I  playgoer  is  much  the  same,  whether  shift- 

ing uneasily  on  the  hard  and  elevated  bench 
The  fate  of  the  drama  lies  in  the  souls  of  or  reposing  in  the  embrace  of  a  padded 
the  men  and  women  in  the  audience,  as  the  orchestra  chair.  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
fate  of  a  jest  lies  in  the  ear  that  hears  it.  At  Tenderloin  alike  delight  most  in  ragtime 
first  glance  the  Broadway  public  seems  showgirls  and  the  thrill  of  crude  theatric 
both  varied  and  inclusive.     This  is  the  land    sensations. 

of  the  common  school  and  the  commoner  But  what  of  the  educated  public,  the 
dollar.  Nowhere  is  wealth  so  easily  and  so  product  of  established  leisure,  of  university 
generally  attained,  and  nowhere  is  love  of  and  foreign  travel  ?  Surely  it  is  cultivated 
amusement,  and  curiosity  as  to  the  world  enough  to  love  the  sensuous  side  of  dra- 
of  men  and  women,  so  wide-spread  and  so  matic  art  without  stooping  to  sensuality, 
keen.  On  the  one  side  the  theatres  draw  and  robustly  intelligent  enough  to  find  joy 
their  audiences  from  the  vast  world  of  in  grappling  with  the  great  problems  of 
Fifth    Avenue,    open    and    splendid,    the    life  and  death!     No  doubt!     But  the  tra- 
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ditions  of  God-fearing  Americans  for  cen- 
turies have  been  against  the  theatre,  and 
even  those  who  are  above  mere  prejudice 
have  not  yet  come  to  realize,  as  men  educat- 
ed in  France  and  Germany  realize,  the 
importance  of  the  acted  drama  to  the  mind, 
heart  and  manners  of  the  normal  citizen  of 
the  world.  And  if  they  did  realize  this  the 
last  place  they  would  look  for  such  culture 
is  among  the  lights  and  stars  of.  Broadway. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  small  world 
of  function  and  fashion.  The  so-called 
Four  Hundred,  which  is  so  conspicuously 
present  at  the  opera,  is  vastly  less  devoted  to 
the  theatre.  In  actual  numbers,  to  be  sure, 
its  patronage  would  not  be  an  important 
item,  for  even  at  the  most  liberal  estimate 
the  Four  Hundred  does  not  exceed  two 
thousand !  And  that  is  not  enough  to  keep 
a  play  going  a  single  week.  But  its  impor- 
tance is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
No  metropolitan  institution  can  reach  its 
deepest  and  most  permanent  influence  with- 
out it.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  also  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  theatre,  and 
this  is  perhaps  a  greater  calamity.  To  any 
one  familiar  with  first  nights  in  London  or 
on  the  Continent  a  first  night  in  New  York 
is  very  gray  and  uninspiring. 


II 


The  dominant  influence  in  Broadway  is 
unknown,  or  at  least  unnamed,  in  any 
European  country — her  serene  highness 
the  Matinee  Girl.  What  insures  her  her 
power  is  the  possession  of  leisure.  Mere 
man  is  too  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  too 
absorbed  in  the  spending  of  it,  to  give  over 
his  mind  and  heart  to  any  matter  of  the  im- 
agination. His  little  sister  or  some  other 
fellow's  little  sister,  his  wife  or  his  mother- 
in-law — for  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom 
fade  the  heart  of  the  matinee  girl — does 
his  reading  for  him,  and  tells  him  what 
plays  he  is  permitted  to  take  her  to. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
matinee  girl.  She  is  even  abolishing  that 
old-time  stronghold  of  the  ever-masculine, 
the  bald-headed  row.  According  to  ancient 
standards  the  musical  comedy  of  the  present 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on!  Time  was,  and 
not  so  long  ago,  when  man  had  his  rights, 
even  in  the  theatre,  and  one  of  his  rights  in- 
alienable was  that  musical  comedy  should 
not  be  so  silly  as  to  be  quite  without  un- 


derstanding. Have  the  heads,  innocent  of 
thatching,  become  covered  with  shame? 
Alas,  nol  Is  it  that  the  matinee  girl  is  a 
shepherdess  of  graceful  proprieties  ?  It  may 
be  questioned.  The  pink  tights  and  pow- 
der-puff skirts  of  old  evolved,  through  half 
skirts  and  three-quarter  skirts,  into  flowing 
draperies  a  la  Loie  Fuller.  If  the  goddess 
of  the  matinee  girl  had  been  propriety, 
surely  these  would  have  satisfied  her.  But 
her  ruling  passion  is  not  so  much  modesty 
as  modistery.  What  Amaryllis  wants  is  real 
gowns,  new  gowns,  rich  gowns,  fashionable 
gowns,  gowns  like  those  one  wears,  or  wants 
to,  and  plenty  of  them!  If  she  has  money 
and  is  planning  for  the  winter  or  the  spring, 
here  are  ideas  in  abundance.  If  she  hasn't, 
she  can  still  feast  her  longing  eyes  and 
nourish  her  soul  in  a  discontent  that  is  sub- 
lime.    But  man — proud  man! 

In  the  more  legitimate  forms  of  the  drama 
it  is  much  the  same.  What  a  fellow  would 
prefer  (if  he  knew  it,  and  usually  he  does 
not  know  it)  is  to  see  a  play  with  varied  life 
and  humor  in  it,  performed  by  a  company 
of  even  excellence.  What  Amaryllis  pre- 
fers is  that  narrower  sort  of  play,  built  about 
a  single  central  figure — one  of  the  many 
actors  or  actresses  to  whom  she  has  raised 
a  shrine  in  her  pantheistic  spirit.  For  to 
her  art  is  nothing  if  not  personal.  The 
lights  of  Broadway  illumine  near,  bright, 
and  very  particulars  stars.  She  pervades 
the  theatre  with  the  incense  of  feminine  fire 
worship  in  which  the  real  world  is  lost,  or  at 
best  seen  through  an  opalescent  haze. 

The  pet  aversion  of  Amaryllis  is  what  she 
calls  unpleasant  plays.  It  is  not  that  she 
dislikes  to  have  her  feelings  harrowed.  She 
will  sop  three  handkerchiefs  joyously,  so 
long  as  she  is  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  the  best  of  playsmiths  will  make  all 
come  out  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds. 
But  for  the  tragic  spirit,  which  in  a  robust 
intelligence  acts  as  the  most  potent  of 
tonics — she  has  reduced  her  aversion  to  a 
formula.  "  I  don't  like  unpleasant  plays," 
she  says,  "  they  leave  me  with  a  bad  taste 
in  my  mouth. "  In  her  limbs  and  outward 
flourishes  she  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  ideal 
of  pastoral  fancy,  being  fat,  fair,  and  forty, 
and  altogether  married.  "  There  is  enough 
unhappiness  in  the  world  without  paying 
two  dollars  and  going  to  the  theatre  to  get 
more  of  it.  What  I  like  is  pleasant  plays  that 
leave  me  with  a  pleasant  taste  in  my  mouth." 
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Just  why  is  it  that  Amaryllis  finds  a  bad 
taste  in  unhappy  endings  ?  She  herself  has 
lost  a  daughter,  and  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  forget ;  her  own  gentle  heart  lies  in 
the  catacombs  of  the  dead,  and  she  shrinks 
before  the  summons  that  takes  her  to  visit 
it  there.  Amaryllis  has  met  life,  which  to 
all  of  us  sooner  or  later  means  meeting 
death,  and  she  has  been  conquered  by  it. 
Need  it  have  been  so  ?  In  her  youth  when, 
as  a  slender  shepherdess,  she  met  her  first 
sorrow,  it  was  perhaps  in  her  power  to  say, 
"  I  will  stand  against  it,  face  to  face;  I  will 
grapple  with  it.  I  may  not  overcome  it,  but 
it  shall  not  master  me!"  There  is  joy  in 
such  a  fight,  and  if  she  had  made  it  she 
might  have  strengthened  the  wings  of  her 
spirit  so  that  she  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  sorrow  after  sorrow,  and  absorbed 
them  in  the  magnitude  of  her  soul.  In  the 
end  she  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  shep- 
herdess and  become  a  woman.  No  one 
would  now  think  of  calling  her  Amaryllis. 
And  when  she  went  to  the  theatre  and 
lived  for  a  moment  in  the  lives  of  other  un- 
happy people,  the  memory  of  her  own  loves 
and  sorrows,  which  they  recalled,  would 
not  be  the  memory  of  weakness  and  de- 
feat, the  opening  of  the  unhealed,  festering 
wound  of  loss.  It  would  be  the  joy  of 
fighting  again  an  old,  dear  fight,  of  ex- 
panding in  imagination  to  the  great,  sad 
altitudes  of  love.  Is  it  not  a  poor  sort  of 
happiness  she  finds  in  the  theatre  ?  When 
your  body  is  quivering  with  pain,  is  it 
wisest  to  get  the  habit  of  opiates  ?  When 
joy  has  gone  to  death  and  the  devil,  is  it 
good  to  give  out  your  artistic  soul  only  to 
the  lives  of  young  persons  who  love  madly, 
win  each  other,  and  live  happily  ever  after  ? 

Mark  Twain  once  said  something  on  this 
point — the  greatest  humorist  of  his  age,  the 
man  whose  gayety  has  for  years  rocked  the 
continent  with  laughter.  His  text  was  the 
column  of  theatrical  advertisements  in  a 
New  York  newspaper.  "  From  the  look  of 
this  lightsome  feast,"  he  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,"  I  conclude  that  .  .  .  you 
are  neglecting  a  valuable  side  of  your  life; 
presently  it  will  be  atrophied.  You  are  eat- 
ing too  much  mental  sugar ;  you  will  bring  on 
Bright's  disease  of  the  intellect.  You  need 
a  tonic.  You  need  it  very  much.  .  .  . 
It  is  right  and  wholesome  to  have  these 
light  comedies  ard  entertaining  shows;  and 
I  shouldn't  wish  to  see  them  diminished. 


But  none  of  us  is  always  in  the  comedy 
spirit.  We  have  our  grave  moods;  they 
come  to  us  all;  the  lightest  of  us  cannot 
escape  them.  These  moods  have  their  ap- 
petites— healthy  and  legitimate  appetites — 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  satisfy- 
ing them.  .  .  .  America  devotes  more 
time,  labor,  money,  and  attention  to  dis- 
tributing literary  and  musical  culture  among 
the  general  public  than  does  any  other 
nation,  perhaps;  yet  here  you  find  her  neg- 
lecting what  is  possibly  the  most  effective 
of  the  breeders  and  nurses  and  dissemina- 
tors of  high  literary  taste  and  lofty  emotion 
— the  tragic  stage. " 


III 


For  this  American  public,  enlightened, 
progressive,  and  curious,  busy  and  bad,  who 
are  ruled  by  the  matinee  girl,  whence  comes 
the  play  ?  From  the  whole  civilized  world, 
even  from  America!  In  any  country  the 
drama  is  an  art  altogether  cosmopolitan. 
In  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London  you 
will  find  the  popular  successes  from  all 
modern  languages.  But  it  is  only  on 
Broadway  that  the  foreign  play  is  the  rule, 
and  the  native  play  something  of  an  ex- 
ception. To  use  the  politest  phrase,  our 
public  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the 
world.  Farces  from  Paris,  comedies  from 
Germany,  Drury  Lane  pantomimes  and 
melodramas,  musical  shows  from  the 
Strand,  and  comedies  from  the  Haymarket 
— there  are  moods  in  which  we  take  kindly 
to  them  all.  But  the  politest  phrase  is  not 
always  quite  true.  Are  the  plays  we  wel- 
come from  abroad  the  best  plays  ?  Never ! 
— unless  in  addition  to  their  quality  they 
have  also  the  charm,  as  some  of  the  best 
plays  have,  of  appealing  at  once  to  the 
jaded,  the  newly  elegant,  and  the  matinee 
girl.  The  world  of  the  imported  play  is 
that  of  the  electric  signboard  and  the  em- 
blazoned star.  There  is  little  place  in  it  for 
the  Promethean  fire. 

Even  in  the  externals  of  scenery  and 
stage  management,  Broadway  productions 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  same  pieces 
abroad.  As  one  sees  play  after  play  dis- 
torted, mangled,  even  murdered,  all  Broad- 
way seems  a  vast  ambush  for  the  doing  to 
death  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  a  case  for  the 
critic.  Matters  could  only  be  righted  by 
placing  patrol  boxes  all  up  and  down  the 
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way  at  which,  on  the  vote  of  the  grieving 
judicious,  it  would  be  possible  to  ring  up  an 
aesthetic  police  to  inflict  the  penalty  for 
murder.  And  the  acting?  It  is  a  very 
personal  matter  over  which  one  willingly 
glides  with  the  softest  tread.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  as  a  whole  it  is  a  peg 
below  English  acting,  and  far  below  the 
standards  of  the  French  and  German  the- 
atres. In  plain  terms,  our  cosmopolitan- 
ism is  only  a  grandiose  provincialism.  To 
modify  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Pinero's,  Broadway 
is  the  suburb  of  the  universe. 

The  blame  of  this  has  generally  been  laid 
upon  the  syndicate  of  managers  who  own 
the  majority  of  playhouses  throughout  the 
country,  and  who  have  superseded  the  old 
stock  company  system  with  a  system  of 
touring  companies,  which,  with  their  con- 
trol of  the  "booking"  on  all  desirable 
routes,  has  made  them  virtual  dictators. 
They  are  neither  artists  nor  men  of  letters, 
and  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  they  are 
wilful  enemies  of  dramatic  art  in  general 
and  the  native  playwright  in  particular. 
In  the  much  lauded  days  of  the  stock  com- 
panies of  Wallack,  Palmer,  and  Daly,  the 
acting  was  perhaps  better  than  our  best, 
though  this  may  be  reasonably  questioned; 
but  the  productions  were  comparatively 
crude.  As  for  the  native  playwright,  then, 
as  now,  the  vast  majority  of  plays  came 
from  abroad;  and  what  American  piece  of 
note  did  the  old  stock  companies  ever 
father  ?  In  plain  truth,  it  is  only  since  the 
sway  of  the  syndicate  was  established  that 
passable  American  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced in  any  considerable  proportion — 
post  hoc,  and  perhaps  propter  hoc. 

The  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  more  abun- 
dant native  drama  is  not  so  much  the  Ameri- 
can trust  managers  as  the  American  trust 
system,  which  has  put  our  drama  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  of  any  other 
country7.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  the 
long  run.  In  all  countries  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  vast  elaboration  of  the 
externals  of  the  drama — gorgeousness  in 
scenery,  costumes,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
auditorium — so  that  it  is  necessary  that 
every  venture  bring  in  larger  returns  than 
ever  before.  On  the  Continent  the  evil 
is  least  felt  because  of  the  subventioned 
theatres  in  vogue  there,  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  which  is  a  frequent  change  of  bill. 
In  London  the  evil  of  the  long  run,  though 


serious,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  me- 
tropolis is  everything  and  the  provinces 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  In  America,  in 
order  to  be  a  real  success  financially,  a  play 
must  not  only  have  a  long  run  on  Broadway, 
but  be  capable  of  drawing  equally  miscel- 
laneous audiences  in  every  city  from  Bos- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  from  Minneapolis  to 
New  Orleans.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his 
due.  This  necessity  of  a  universal  appeal 
is  potentially  a  source  of  great  strength. 
That  the  drama  is  the  greatest  of  the  arts  is 
no  less  certain  than  that  it  is,  or  should  be, 
the  most  popular.  In  this  national  organ- 
ization of  the  theatrical  business  lies  a  part 
of  our  hope  that  we  may  in  some  near  day 
have  a  national  drama.  But  this  need  of 
vast  popularity  raises  to  an  all  but  im- 
possible height  the  hoop  through  which 
the  native  playwright  must  leap  to  make 
his  entrance  in  the  dramatic  arena.  The 
process  of  gradual  growth  from  good  things 
to  better  is  all  but  impossible.  He  must 
be  born  full  armed,  like  Athene.  Particu- 
larly hard  is  the  fact  that  he  has  against 
him  the  most  popular  plays  of  the  best 
playwrights  of  all  the  world.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  managers,  being  men  of 
business,  should  be  more  easily  tempted  to 
venture  with  plays  that  come  with  foreign 
fame,  and  a  record  of  great  success,  than 
with  new  pieces  the  fortunes  of  which  have 
yet  to  be  tried.  The  successes  of  Sardou 
and  Rostand,  Pinero,  Jones,  and  Barrie 
have  often  little  vital  human  interest  for  us ; 
but  they  find  a  ready  market,  while  the 
play  by  an  aspiring  American,  though  it  is 
struck  live  out  of  the  heart  of  our  people,  is 
put  by.  In  America,  as  elsewhere,  it  takes 
a  man  of  talent  to  write  a  play;  but  it  is 
only  in  America  that  to  get  it  produced 
takes  a  man  of  genius. 

Even  when  a  playwright  has  arrived,  he 
is  beset  with  much  the  same  difficulty.  The 
need  of  appealing  alike  to  the  Tenderloin 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Albany  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  of  everywhere  winning  the 
matinee  girl,  all  but  precludes  experiment 
with  new  themes  and  original  situations; 
and  obviously,  it  is  only  by  such  experiment 
that  the  playwright  is  able  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  the  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the 
life  about  him.  The  manager's  code  of 
aesthetics  is  made  up  of  rules  of  thumb; 
what  has  been  must  be,  and  what  has  not 
been  is  a  monster  huge  and  horrible.     A 


Drawn  by  Jules  Gucriu. 
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case  occurred  some  years  ago  that  has 
become  a  classic  in  the  annals  of  Broadway. 
An  American  playwright  peddled  a  piece  up 
and  down  Broadway.  The  only  reason  he 
got  for  its  refusal  was  that  it  began  with  a 
funeral  and  ended  with  a  suicide.  The 
million  amused  and  moved  by  funerals  and 
suicides?  Unheard  of!  The  play  was 
Clyde  Fitch's  "  The  Climbers. "  As  every- 
one remembers,  the  funeral  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  most  deliciously  mordant  satire, 
and  the  suicide  of  a  worthless  husband  the 
fit  denouement  of  a  dignified  and  sincere  love 
story.  So  much  for  the  manager's  assump- 
tion that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  theatrical 
noveltv  to  be  novel! 


IV 


Of  late  years  we  have  developed  a  little 
band  of  playwrights  who  have  carried  the 
native  drama  to  a  higher  point  than  ever 
before,  and  who  promise  even  greater 
things  in  no  distant  future.  At  first  sight 
it  would  seem  that  the  rule  of  thumb  of 
the  manager  is  not  without  justification. 
Witness  the  case  of  Mr.  David  Belasco! 
No  one  has  kept  so  studiously  to  the  high- 
way of  well-tried  expedients.  In  three 
plays  running,  a  lover  in  compromising  cir- 
cumstances is  concealed  in  the  bedstead — 
if  we  can  reckon  as  such  Yo  San's  shoji  in 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  and  she  had 
no  other!  No  device  of  that  master-trick- 
ster Sardou  is  too  famous  to  serve  a  turn ; 
the  torture  scene  in  "  La  Tosca  "  is  taken 
entire  and  without  disguise.  In  his  whim- 
sical "  Recollections  of  Father  Time, "  Air. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  represents  Mr.  Be- 
lasco in  his  cradle,  and  his  nurse  reading 
him  Hamlet.  "  There  is  material  in  that 
for  a  good  play!"  exclaims  the  infant  play- 
wright. Mr.  Belasco  has  always  worked 
with  a  collaborator  who,  it  is  said,  has  sup- 
plied him  with  his  material  rough  hewn. 
Amid  all  the  shif tings  of  theatrical  taste, 
and  amid  hosts  of  failures  from  his  fellows, 
every  play  to  which  he  has  put  his  name 
has  triumphed.  In  the  world  of  Broad- 
way, the  only  criterion  of  which  is  success, 
his  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

What  is  his  secret  ?  One  can  only  guess. 
Two  elements  have  appeared  in  all  his  plays 
— a  story  appealing  to  crude,  sensational 
emotions,  and  a  production  in  which  the 
acting  and  the  scenery  are  of  the  most 


superficially  perfect.  In  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  "Zaza,"  "  Du  Barry,"  and 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  there  have 
been  horrors  heaped  upon  horrors — a 
heroine  swinging  upon  the  huge  iron  clapper 
of  a  bell;  a  heroine  who  to  save  her  lover 
beats  him  upon  a  fresh  wound  till  he  faints 
from  pain;  a  heroine  who  is  forced  to  the 
surrender  of  her  virtue  while  hearing  the 
cries  of  her  lover,  being  done  to  death  by 
barbaric  torture.  WThat  mind  so  crude, 
what  heart  so  deadened,  what  nerves  so 
copper-plated  as  not  to  vibrate  to  this  sort 
of  thing  with  the  thrill  of  aesthetic  pleasure! 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  one  side  of 
Broadway  has  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Mr.  Belasco. 

His  appeal  to  the  new  taste  for  elegance 
has  been  quite  as  consistent  and  even  more 
successful,  for  in  the  selection  and  drilling 
of  actors  and  the  creation  of  beautiful  scenic 
effects,  Mr.  Belasco  has  vast  original  genius. 
Where  have  there  ever  been  more  splendid 
harmonies  of  color,  deeper  and  more  aerial 
landscapes  than  he  has  lately  given  us? 
The  Broadway  public  quite  willingly  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  staleness  and  crudity  of  the 
play  when  the  scenery  is  so  much  the  thing. 
Not  only  the  sensually  jaded  and  the  newly 
elegant,  but  the  matinee  girl,  as  well,  dotes 
on  it  all. 

It  is  beside  the  question  to  ask  what  new 
phase  of  life,  what  original  character,  what 
scene  of  comedy,  wrhat  glance  of  satire, 
Air.  Belasco  has  given  us — for  he  is  noth- 
ing if  not  a  melodramatist.  But  even  melo- 
drama is  an  art.  And  has  he  contributed 
to  it  anything  vital  ?  One  thinks  back  on 
his  plays  in  vain.  There  is  a  flourish  of 
trumpets — and  enter  Tom  Thumb;  there 
is  sound  and  fury  —  signifying  nothing; 
there  is  poppy  and  mandragora  and  all  the 
drowsy  sirups  of  the  East  —  that  simmer 
down  into  a  gumdrop,  which  we  are  never- 
theless exhorted  by  prophets  of  Broadway 
to  take  as  a  priceless  ruby  topping  the 
diadem  of  Our  Lady  of  Dreams 

To  gain  perspective  on  Mr.  Belasco's 
limitations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast 
his  plays  with  those  of  Mr.  William  Gillette. 
These  also,  strictly  speaking,  are  melo- 
dramas. "Held  by  the  Enemy"  and 
"Secret  Service"  are  melodramas  of  the 
Civil  War;  "  Sherlock  Holmes"  is  an  out- 
and-out  detective  story — fantastic, absurd; 
vivid,  convincing.     Like  the  melodramas 
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of  Mr.  Belasco,  they  make  use  of  many  of 
the  stock  devices  of  the  stage.  But  they 
have  always  the  touch  of  authentic  creation 
also.  There  is  a  climax  of  intense  feeling; 
the  mechanical  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  il- 
lumined scene  would  be,  as  always,  inept. 
Mr.  Gillette  grades  down  his  lights  to  dark- 
ness, or  extinguishes  them  in  the  instant,  so 
that  the  fall  of  the  curtain  is  unseen — and 
behold  the  now  famous  "dark  curtain," 
an  obvious  device  which  only  a  genius 
could  divine.  Again,  a  captive  soldier  is 
being  taken  from  prison  as  dead.  His 
captors  suspect  that  he  is  only  shamming 
dead.  The  audience  hopes  that  he  is.  The 
captors  examine  the  body  carefully.  The 
hand  in  full  view7  of  the  spectators  gives  a 
convulsive  flutter.  There  is  a  careful 
scrutiny,  hope  wrestling  with  fear.  It 
transpires  that  that  flutter  was  the  last. 

But  with  all  Mr.  Gillette's  freshness  of 
theatric  invention  his  characters  are  always 
subordinate  to  the  plotted  action ,  and  never, 
as  in  true  drama,  the  informing  principle. 
The  one  striking  figure  in  all  the  plays  is 
the  personality  of  the  actor-author  himself 
— Mr.  Gillette  with  his  cigar,  always  in  the 
centre  of  the  action,  always  most  quiet  in 
danger,  at  once  intrepid  and  magnificently 
nonchalant.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Gillette's 
quality  of  originality  and  perfection  in  form 
is  a  lack  of  fecundity.  His  plays,  always 
vastly  successful,  at  least  in  late  years,  are 
few  and  far  between. 

The  plays  by  which  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  has  until  lately  been  best  known 
are  also,  strictly  speaking,  melodramas — 
"Alabama,"  "Arizona,"  and  the  rest  of 
what  has  been  called  his  attempt  to  dram- 
atize the  map  of  the  United  States;  but 
if  his  melodramas  have  less  than  Mr.  Belas- 
co's  power  of  commanding  success  and  less 
than  Mr.  Gillette's  technical  mastery,  they 
have  also  shown  a  touch  beyond  either  of 
his  fellowr-craftsmen.  He  has  an  eye  for 
character,  verile,  vernacular,  varied,  full  of 
the  half-lights  of  humor,  of  the  flank  shots 
of  satire,  of  the  rich  color  of  life.  There 
are  many  moments  in  his  melodramas  in 
which  the  interplay  of  human  nature  and 
human  destiny  seemed  to  transcend  the 
pattern  of  a  well-laid  plot — to  verge  upon 
pure  drama.  That  Mr.  Thomas  had  a 
genuine  comedy  vein,  moreover,  had  long 
been  apparent  in  such  failures  as  "Oliver 
Goldsmith"   and  "The  Meddler."     One 


awaited  with  interest  the  time  when  he 
would  make  a  success  on  the  higher  forms 
of  the  art.  Then  came  "On  the  Quiet" 
and  "The  Earl  of  PawTtucket,"  frank 
farces  which  seemed  a  step  backward,  ir- 
resistibly funny  though  they  were.  His 
latest  play,  "The  Other  Girl,"  is  along 
step  toward  pure  comedy.  The  character 
drawing,  to  be  sure,  is  uneven.  Wherever 
Mr.Thomas  is  dealing  with  cultivated  man- 
ners his  point  of  view  is  conventional  and 
his  hand  heavy.  But  then  there  are  a  good 
half  dozen  characters  in  the  play  which  are 
acutely  studied  individualities,  racy  and 
robust,  and  who,  moreover,  are  contrasted 
and  harmonized  so  as  to  combine  into  what 
is  potentially  at  least  a  comedy  of  charac- 
ter and  manners  full  of  the  cast  of  contem- 
porary thought  and  the  color  of  contempo- 
rary life.  The  prize  fighter,  Kid  Garvey, 
with  his  manly  simplicity,  his  childlike 
complexity,  his  acute  sense  of  honor  and 
unfathomable  capacity  for  lying,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Mr.  George  Ade  is  the  latest  recruit  to  the 
band  of  our  modern  playwrights,  and  the 
one  whose  future  is  most  uncertain.  His 
beginnings  wrerein  musical  comedy.  "The 
Sultan  of  Sulu,"  though  lacking  in  the 
touch  which ,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word,  we 
call  literary,  was  in  its  essence  a  master- 
piece of  satire.  The  constitution  followed 
the  flag  to  Sulu,  and  the  cocktail  followed 
the  constitution.  But  as  it  happened,  the 
constitution  worked  only  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  permitting  polygamy 
on  the  off  days,  while  the  cocktail  did  a  full 
week's  labor,  plus  overtime,  even  to  the 
dull  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  benevolent  assimilation  I 
Gilbert's  satire  is  crisper,  more  finished 
than  Ade's;  but  in  breadth  of  intellectual 
grasp  on  a  political  or  social  epoch  and  in 
sheer  comic  force  he  has  never  equalled 
this.  But  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  was  some 
years  ago.  ' '  Peggy  from  Paris  "  and  "  The 
Sho-Gun"  have  touches  of  true  satire,  and 
are  mildly  amusing;  but  in  all  respects 
they  are  a  marked  falling  off. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  Mr.  Ade's  chief 
interest  nowadays  is  in  plavs  without  music. 
"The  County  Chairman"and  " The  College 
Widow"  are  not  so  much  comedies  or 
dramas  as  genre  pictures  of  contemporary 
life  in  the  Middle  West,  exploiting  some- 
what conventionally,  perhaps,  the  currently 
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accepted  types  of  the  illustrated  comic 
papers,  but  yet  freshly  observed,  true,  and 
heartily  amusing.  They  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  and  Hoyt.  In 
the  multiplication  of  amusing  details,  how- 
ever, the  central  comic  and  dramatic  theme 
is  swamped,  and  at  times  all  but  lost  sight 
of.  One  laughs  a  great  deal,  but  thinks  and 
feels  scarcely  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Ade  is  more  at  home  with  the  foibles  of 
character  and  manners  than  with  ideas  of 
character  and  the  motions  of  the  human 
heart?  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  was  the 
greatest  of  all  fables  in  slang;  but  it  takes 
more  than  this  to  make  a  real  comedy  or  a 
drama.  Mr.  Ade  has,  however,  the  great- 
est of  all  assets:  youth  and  restless  activity. 
Something  he  lately  said  in  an  interview  for 
publication  indicates  that  he  would  really 
like  to  write  a  comedy  or  a  drama.  If  he 
wants  to  hard  enough  he  will. 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  is  such  a  bundle  of 
contradictory  inspirations  and  ineptitudes 
as  almost  to  defy  analysis.  The  author 
of  more  numerous  popular  plays  than  any 
of  his  fellows,  he  is  the  most  fiercely  con- 
demned, for  he  is  also  the  author  of  many 
failures,  and  his  defects  are  as  positive 
as  his  virtues.  With  equal  force  one  might 
contend  that  among  our  playwrights  he  is 
the  most  purely  a  writer  of  comedy  and 
the  most  prone  to  drop  into  melodrama, 
the  most  vigorously  sincere  and  the  most 
lightly  artificial,  the  most  exquisitely  del- 
icate and  the  crudely  obvious,  the  most 
trivial,  and — in  spite  of  all — the  most  mo- 
mentous. 

The  clue  to  all  these  contradictions? 
Popular  diagnosis  is  brief  and  absolute.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Fitch  writes  down  to 
the  mob-ridden  world  of  Broadway.  No 
charge  could  be  more  obviously  unjust. 
Against  the  decree  of  manager  after  mana- 
ger he  stuck  to  the  unhappy  ending  of 
"Nathan  Hale"  and  the  funeral  of  "The 
Climbers,"  until  he  finally  induced  anarch- 
comedian,  Nat  Goodwin,  to  undertake  the 
tragic  role,  and  Miss  Amelia  Bingham  to 
take  the  leading  part  in  the  play  satirizing 
contemporary  manners — and  succeeded  in 
spite  of  all.  A  more  plausible  explanation 
of  his  unevenness  is  that  he  writes  too 
much.  His  answer  is  that  any  man  writes 
as  he  must.  "If  I  go  on  averaging  five 
plays  a  year  for  ten  years,"  he  once  said, 
"  I  shall  probably  be  written  out  or  dead  in 


a  decade ;  but  made  as  I  am  the  result  will 
be  better  than  if  I  were  to  write  one  play  a 
year  for  fifty  years."  Mr.  Fitch  belongs, 
in  fact,  to  a  distinctly  recognizable  type  of 
temperament  which  is  to  be  judged  only  by 
its  inherent  laws.  Donizetti  had  it  among 
the  musicians.  Of  his  genius  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley,  says  that  it  is  "  an 
instance  of  freshness  of  fancy  brought  about 
by  incessant  manufacture;  it  learns,  it 
grows  while  creating."  Mr.  Fitch's  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  our 
drama  have  been  far  greater  than  we 
often  stop  to  realize.  When  barely  of 
age  he  wrote  "Beau  Brummell,"  giving 
Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  one  of  the  most 
salient  and  effective  characters  of  the 
American  stage.  In  the  era  before  Pinero's 
"  Mrs.  Tanqueray, "  when  it  was  one  of  the 
conventions  of  the  stage  that  a  bad  woman 
should  be  converted  and  sanctified  in  the 
last  act,  he  made  Broadway  accept  "A 
Modern  Match, "  in  which  the  heroine  was 
shown  at  the  end  as  such  a  woman  charac- 
teristically becomes — only  the  more  cal- 
loused and  perverted  for  a  life  of  evil.  In 
an  era  in  which  the  unhappy  ending  was 
thought  fatal  to  success  he  made  "  Nathan 
Hale"  and  "Barbara  Frietchie"  popular 
even  with  the  matinee  girl.  Cutting  loose 
from  the  conventional  villain,  he  made  Sam 
Coast  in  "  Her  Own  Way  "  a  male  creature 
of  the  most  sordid  baseness,  yet  with  a 
depth  of  reality  and  passion  in  his  com- 
plex nature — an  absolutely  American  type 
— that  made  him  positively  sympathetic. 
Flying  in  the  face  of  the  managerial  rule  of 
thumb  that  the  chief  character  of  a  play 
should  command  the  entire  approval  of  the 
audience,  he  wrote  "The  Girl  with  the 
Green  Eyes,"  a  study  of  feminine  jealousy 
relentlessly  real  in  its  exposure  of  the  shal- 
lowness and  the  sordidness  of  the  passion, 
which  relies  for  its  popularity  on  the  large 
veracity  with  which  the  portrait  is  drawn. 
With  Mr.  Thomas's  delectable  prize- 
fighter, Kid  Garvey,  Mr.  Fitch's  Sam 
Coast  and  his  Jinny  of  the  green  eyes  mark 
the  highest  point  yet  achieved  in  the  Ameri- 
can drama.  In  the  modern  English  drama 
there  are  several  figures  that  overtop  them, 
such  as  Pinero's  Paula  Tanqueray,  Jones's 
Michael,  Barrie's  Crichton,  and  Shaw's 
Candida;  but  the  greater  proportions  of 
these  are  due  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to  in- 
herent quality  as  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
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an  integral  part  of  well-motived  and  well- 
knit  dramas. 

The  inferiority  of  American  plays  as 
plays  is  primarily  technical,  which  means  a 
weakness  in  constructive  intellect.  In ' '  The 
Other  Girl,"  in  wThat  is  structurally  the 
main  situation,  Mr.  Thomas  has  resorted  to 
a  conventional  and  somewhat  forced  situa- 
tion of  self-sacrifice  that  smacks  of  melo- 
drama and  lets  down  the  tension  of  the  in- 
terest whenever  it  comes  to  the  surface — 
which  is,  of  course,  at  what  should  be  the 
climaxes.  With  Mr.  Fitch,  even  when  he 
most  nearly  approaches  purity  of  form,  as 
in  "The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  and 
"Her  Own  Way,"  easy  expedients — fac- 
titious misunderstandings  and  theatrical 
accidents — often  take  the  place  of  that 
logic  which  carries  out  the  struggle  of 
opposing  impulses  phase  by  phase  to  its 
inevitable  conclusion.  "  The  string  drama" 
is  what  a  happy  satirist  has  dubbed  this  sort 
of  play — the  drama  in  which  genre  pictures 
and  individual  characters  are  strung  to- 
gether loosely , without  interdependence  and 
contrast,  making  a  series,  not  a  system. 

Related  to  this  failure  in  technique  is  a 
kindred  and  far  more  significant  failure 
in  the  inner  vision  to  conceive  two  or  more 
characters  in  attitudes  of  vital  and  funda- 
mental opposition  to  one  another — so  that 
the  struggle  of  motives  has  implications 
with  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  char- 
acter and  society  in  the  general.  Looking 
over  the  comedies  of  last  season,  native 
and  imported,  Mr.  Howells  found  that  the 
American  plays,  while  all  but  on  the  plane  of 
the  best  plays  from  England,  fell  below 
them  in  being  merely  of  personal  and  do- 
mestic interest.  "Her  Own  Way"  and 
"The  Other  Girl"  limit  the  attention  to 
the  lives  and  loves  of  the  people  in  the 
story — social  climbers  and  those  who  have 
socially  arrived,  parsons,  pugilists,  and 
passionate  maidens;  while  Barrie's  "The 
Admirable  Crichton"  lures  the  mind  be- 
yond the  butler  and  the  earl  to  a  definite 
satiric  view  of  English  class  worship,  and 
H.  A.  Jones's  "Whitewashing  Julia"  and 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  frame  a  very 
definite  satire  against  the  conventionally 
accepted  standards  in  personal  and  social 
morality.  It  is  a  brilliant  generalization, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  weighed 
by  the  American  playwright  and  playgoer, 
marking  the  difference  between  an  art  that, 


however  true,  lives  in  the  details  of  fleeting 
manners  and  personal  motives,  and  an  art 
that  is  only  the  more  modern  and  real  be- 
cause it  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  eternal 
sources  of  life  that  flow  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  whole  race  and  age. 

Is  there  hope  that  the  playwrights  of 
Broadway  will  achieve  this  deeper  and 
more  abiding  art?  Personally,  I  think 
there  is,  and  that  it  rests  mainly  with  the 
playwright  who  has  as  yet  received  least 
critical  encouragement.  Year  by  year,  Mr. 
Fitch  has  steadily  broadened  and  strength- 
ened, learning  by  his  failures  as  by  his  suc- 
cesses. One  step  more  will  place  him 
among  the  little  band  of  playwrights  who 
have  brought  the  English-speaking  drama 
to  a  point  it  has  not  reached  since  Sheridan 
and  Goldsmith.  This  year,  in  "  The  Coro- 
net of  the  Duchess"  he  attempted  for  the 
first  time  a  theme  of  large  social  imph ca- 
tions—  that  of  international  marriages. 
He  treated  it  with  a  simplicity,  sincerity,  co- 
herence, and  grasp  of  character  worthy  of 
Henry  Becque  and  the  French  realists.  But 
for  some  reason  the  sheer  power  of  dra- 
matic writing  failed  him,  and  then,  too, 
perhaps,  the  intimate  truth  of  the  charac- 
ters, their  salient  and  sometimes  sordid  re- 
ality, placed  the  whole  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  sympathies  of  Broadway.  The 
play  was  universally  condemned,  for  the 
most  part  with  flagrant  injustice.  Would  a 
more  vigorous  attempt  have  succeeded  ?  I 
think  it  would  have,  and  moreover,  that  if 
any  of  our  playwrights  has  the  intelligence 
and  ambition  to  make  it,  it  is  Mr.  Fitch. 

It  is  hard  for  a  playwright  to  rise  above 
his  source.  Fifth  Avenue,  plus  the  Tender- 
loin and  the  matinee  girl — Broadway  of 
the  dazzled  throngs !  W'hat  does  it  care  for 
the  problems  and  the  passions  that  lead  to 
a  purer  spiritual  understanding  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  a  deeper  comprehension  of 
society  at  large  ?  How  should  one  hope  to 
see  heaven  through  the.  glare  of  these  ter- 
restrial lights  and  stars?  It  is  precarious 
to  trust  only  to  the  courage  and  ambition 
of  the  popular  playwright,  dependent  upon 
the  whims  of  the  hour. 


V 


In  his  article  on  the  tonic  value  of 
tragedy,  Mark  Twain  outlined  the  safer 
way.    It  is  to  equip  a  permanent  art  theatre. 
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That  we  have,  by  and  large,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  intelligent  public  in 
the  modern  world  has  been  conceded  by 
most  or  all  of  the  great  actors  who  have 
visited  us.  But  the  public  to  which  the 
highest  art  appeals  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  public  of  Broadway.  It  is  the 
public  that  the  commercial  manager  leaves 
out  of  the  reckoning  in  all  but  exceptional 
instances. 

What  we  need  is  to  organize  this  public 
independently  of  the  exigencies  of  com- 
mercial managers,  so  that  the  great  dramas 
of  the  world  may  be  kept  alive,  and  every 
new  impulse  to  express  modern  life  and 
thought  in  the  theatre  shall  have  quick  en- 
couragement. Is  it  not  preposterous  that 
the  drama,  which  at  its  best  is  the  greatest 
of  all  arts,  should  be  neglected  by  people 
speaking  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
while  painting  and  music  are  liberally  en- 
dowed? It  is  a  commonplace  among  the 
indifferent  and  the  retrograde  that  the 
public  always  gets  as  good  as  it  deserves. 
Does  it  ?  As  long  as  the  Greek  drama  was 
tethered  to  the  popular  cart  of  Thespis,  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  dramatic  poets,  JEs- 
chylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes and  Menander  wrote  for  a 
spacious  theatre  built  for  and  by  the 
people.  Cervantes  wrote  for  wandering 
actors,  and  starved.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron  wrote  for  the  established  theatre  of 
the  court,  and  flourished.  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere  wrote  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Grande  Monarque.  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller  gained  their  prominence  in 
connection  with  state  theatres.  Even  the 
theatre  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  was 
under  court  patronage,  and  Shakespeare 
himself  built  up  his  independence,  or  so  it  is 
said,  as  the  client  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. It  is  happily  true  that  no  drama  can 
be  truly  great  which  does  not  spring  from 
the  heart  of  the  people ;  but,  happily  or  un- 


happily, it  is  also  true  that  the  heart  of  the 
people  has  expressed  itself  most  nobly  and 
permanently  when  the  art  of  the  drama  is 
free  of  the  exigencies  of  a  purely  popular 
existence. 

The  cost  would  not  be  great.  The 
Theatre  Francais,  perhaps  the  most  liber- 
ally subventioned  theatre  in  the  world,  has 
its  building  and  $48,000  a  year.  The  mu- 
nicipal theatres  in  the  smaller  French  cities 
cost  some  $10,000  a  year.  In  America, 
with  our  greater  wealth,  distributed  among 
greater  numbers,  it  is  possible — many  think 
it  certain — that  a  great  repertory  theatre 
could  be  made  to  pay  a  profit.  If  it  were 
to  cost  as  much  here  as  abroad,  however,  the 
loss  must  not  be  put  down  as  a  loss  to  the 
community.  Even  the  cost  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  flows  back  through  the  channels  of 
trade,  for  thousands  yearly  visit  Paris  at- 
tracted by  the  repertory  of  classical  and 
modern  plays,  and  while  they  are  there 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
On  the  Continent  people  realize,  as  we 
seldom  realize,  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
art  pays. 

We  are  learning  rapidly.  Last  year  Mr. 
Ben  Greet's  careful  and  modestly  excellent 
stock  company  gave  performances  of  Shake- 
speare that  were  justly  appreciated  and  well 
patronized.  Mr.  Arnold  Daly's  produc- 
tions of  Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  ran, 
in  a  small  way,  for  over  a  hundred  nights. 
Most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  it  is  the  matinee 
girl  of  refinement  and  intelligence  who  has 
been  most  appreciative  of  these  promising 
ventures.  That  there  is  a  public  in  Amer- 
ica able  and  willing  to  support  dramatic 
art  of  the  first  order  is  beyond  question. 
All  it  needs  is  to  be  organized.  Time  will 
come,  and  it  will  not  be  many  decades 
hence,  when  the  people  in  all  the  great 
American  cities  will  have  permanent  re- 
pertory theatres  in  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  see  beyond  the  lights  and  stars  of  Broad- 
way. 
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RIDGE  at  Bellomont  usual- 
ly lasted  till  the  small 
hours;  and  when  Lily  went 
to  bed  that  night  she  had 
played  too  long  for  her  own 
good. 

Feeling  no  desire  for  the  self-communion 
which  awaited  her  in  her  room,  she  lin- 
gered on  the  broad  stairway,  looking  down 
into  the  hall  below,  where  the  last  card- 
players  were  grouped  about  the  tray  of  tall 
glasses  and  silver-collared  decanters  which 
the  butler  had  just  placed  on  a  low  table 
near  the  fire. 

The  hall  was  arcaded,  with  a  gallery 
supported  on  columns  of  pale  yellow 
marble.  Tall  clumps  of  flowering  plants 
were  grouped  against  a  background  of  dark 
foliage  in  the  angles  of  the  walls.  On  the 
crimson  carpet  a  deer-hound  and  two  or 
three  spaniels  dozed  luxuriously  before  the 
fire,  and  the  light  from  the  great  central 
lantern  overhead  shed  a  brightness  on  the 
women's  hair  and  struck  sparks  from  their 
jewels  as  they  moved. 

There  were  moments  when  such  scenes 
delighted  Lily,  when  they  gratified  her 
sense  of  beauty  and  her  craving  for  the  ex- 
ternal finish  of  life;  there  were  others 
when  they  gave  a  sharper  edge  to  the 
meagreness  of  her  own  opportunities.  This 
was  one  of  the  moments  when  the  sense  of 
contrast  was  uppermost,  and  she  turned 
away  impatiently  as  Mrs.  George  Dorset, 
glittering  in  serpentine  spangles,  drew  Percy 
Gryce  in  her  wake  to  a  confidential  nook 
beneath  the  gallery. 

It  was  not  that  Miss  Bart  was  afraid  of 
losing  her  newly-acquired  hold  over  Mr. 
Gryce.  Mrs.  Dorset  might  startle  or  daz- 
zle him,  but  she  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
patience  to  effect  his  capture.  She  was  too 
self -engrossed  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
his  shyness,  and  besides,  why  should  she 


care  to  give  herself  the  trouble  ?  At  most 
it  might  amuse  her  to  make  sport  of  his  sim- 
plicity for  an  evening — after  that  he  would 
be  merely  a  burden  to  her,  and  knowing 
this,  she  was  far  too  experienced  to  en- 
courage him.  But  the  mere  thought  of 
that  other  woman,  who  could  take  a  man 
up  and  toss  him  aside  as  she  willed,  without 
having  to  regard  him  as  a  possible  factor  in 
her  plans,  filled  Lily  Bart  with  envy.  She 
had  been  bored  all  the  afternoon  by  Percy 
Gryce — the  mere  thought  seemed  to  waken 
an  echo  of  his  droning  voice — but  she  could 
not  ignore  him  on  the  morrow,  she  must 
follow  up  her  success,  must  submit  to  more 
boredom,  must  be  ready  with  fresh  com- 
pliances and  adaptabilities,  and  all  on  the 
bare  chance  that  he  might  ultimately  decide 
to  do  her  the  honour  of  boring  her  for  life. 
It  was  a  hateful  fate  —  but  how  escape 
from  it?  What  choice  had  she?  To  be 
herself,  or  a  Gerty  Farish.  As  she  entered 
her  bedroom,  with  its  softly-shaded  lights, 
her  lace  dressing-gown  lying  across  the 
silken  bedspread,  her  little  embroidered 
slippers  before  the  fire,  a  vase  of  carnations 
filling  the  air  with  perfume,  and  the  last 
novels  and  magazines  lying  uncut  on  a 
table  beside  the  reading-lamp,  she  had  a 
vision  of  Miss  Farish's  cramped  flat,  with 
its  cheap  conveniences  and  hideous  wall- 
papers. No;  she  was  not  made  for  mean 
and  shabby  surroundings,  for  the  squalid 
compromises  of  poverty.  Her  whole  being 
dilated  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury;  it  was 
the  background  she  required,  the  only  cli- 
mate she  could  breathe  in.  But  the  luxury 
of  others  was  not  what  she  wanted.  A  few 
years  ago  it  had  sufficed  her:  she  had  taken 
her  daily  meed  of  pleasure  without  caring 
who  provided  it.  Now  she  was  beginning 
to  chafe  at  the  obligations  it  imposed:  to 
feel  herself  a  mere  pensioner  on  the  splen- 
dour which  had  once  seemed  to  belong  to 
her.  There  were  even  moments  when  she 
wras  conscious  of  having  to  pay  her  way. 
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For  a  long  time  she  had  refused  to  play 
bridge.  She  knew  she  could  not  afford  it, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  acquiring  so  expen- 
sive a  taste.  She  had  seen  the  danger  ex- 
emplified in  more  than  one  of  her  associ- 
ates— in  young  Ned  Silverton,  for  instance, 
the  charming  fair  boy  now  seated  in  abject 
rapture  at  the  elbow  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  a  strik- 
ing divorcee  with  eyes  and  gowns  as  em- 
phatic as  the  head-lines  of  her  "case."  Lily 
could  remember  when  young  Silverton  had 
stumbled  into  their  circle,  with  the  air  of  a 
strayed  Arcadian  who  has  published  charm- 
ing sonnets  in  his  college  journal.  Since  then 
he  had  developed  a  taste  for  Mrs.  Fisher  and 
bridge,  and  the  latter  at  least  had  involved 
him  in  expenses  from  which  he  had  been 
more  than  once  rescued  by  harassed  maiden 
sisters,  who  treasured  the  sonnets  and  went 
without  sugar  in  their  tea  to  keep  their  dar- 
ling afloat.  Ned's  case  was  familiar  to  Lily : 
she  had  seen  his  charming  eyes — which  had 
a  good  deal  more  poetry  in  them  than  the 
sonnets — change  from  surprise  to  amuse- 
ment, and  from  amusement  to  anxiety,  as  he 
passed  under  the  spell  of  the  terrible  god  of 
chance;  and  she  was  afraid  of  discovering 
the  same  symptoms  in  her  own  case. 

For  in  the  last  year  she  had  found  that 
her  hostesses  expected  her  to  take  a  place  at 
the  card-table.  It  was  one  of  the  taxes  she 
had  to  pay  for  their  prolonged  hospitality, 
and  for  the  dresses  and  trinkets  which  oc- 
casionally replenished  her  insufficient  ward- 
robe. And  since  she  had  played  regularly 
the  passion  had  grown  on  her.  Once  or 
twice  of  late  she  had  won  a  large  sum,  and 
instead  of  keeping  it  against  future  losses, 
had  spent  it  in  dress  or  jewelry;  and  the  de- 
sire to  atone  for  this  imprudence,  combined 
with  the  increasing  exhilaration  of  the  game, 
drove  her  to  risk  higher  stakes  at  each  fresh 
venture.  She  tried  to  excuse  herself  on  the 
plea  that,  in  the  Trenor  set,  if  one  played 
at  all  one  must  either  play  high  or  be  set 
down  as  priggish  or  stingy;  but  she  knew 
that  the  gambling  passion  was  upon  her, 
and  that  in  her  present  surroundings  there 
was  small  hope  of  resisting  it. 

Tonight  the  luck  had  been  persistently 
bad,  and  the  little  gold  purse  which  hung 
among  her  trinkets  was  almost  empty  when 
she  returned  to  her  room.  She  unlocked 
the  wardrobe,  and  taking  out  her  jewel- 
case,  looked  under  the  tray  for  the  roll  of 
bills  from  which  she  had  replenished  the 
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purse  before  going  down  to  dinner.  Only 
twenty  dollars  were  left:  the  discovery  was 
so  startling  that  for  a  moment  she  fancied 
she  must  have  been  robbed.  Then  she 
took  paper  and  pencil,  and  seating  herself 
at  the  writing-table,  tried  to  reckon  up 
what  she  had  spent  during  the  day.  Her 
head  was  throbbing  with  fatigue,  and  she 
had  to  go  over  the  figures  again  and  again; 
but  at  last  it  became  clear  to  her  that  she 
had  lost  three  hundred  dollars  at  cards. 
She  took  out  her  cheque-book  to  see  if  her 
balance  was  larger  than  she  remembered, 
but  found  she  had  erred  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Then  she  returned  to  her  calcula- 
tions; but  figure  as  she  would,  she  could 
not  conjure  back  the  vanished  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  was  the  sum  she  had  set 
aside  to  pacify  her  dress-maker — unless  she 
should  decide  to  use  it  as  a  sop  to  the  jewel- 
ler. At  any  rate,  she  had  so  many  uses  for 
it  that  its  very  insufficiency  had  caused  her 
to  play  high  in  the  hope  of  doubling  it. 
But  of  course  she  had  lost — she  who  needed 
every  penny,  while  Bertha  Dorset,  whose 
husband  showered  money  on  her,  must 
have  pocketed  at  least  five  hundred,  and 
Judy  Trenor,  who  could  have  afforded  to 
lose  a  thousand  a  night,  had  left  the  table 
clutching  such  a  heap  of  bills  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  shake  hands  with  her  guests 
when  they  bade  her  good  night. 

A  world  in  which  such  things  could  be 
seemed  a  miserable  place  to  Lily  Bart;  but 
then  she  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  laws  of  a  universe  which  was  so  ready 
to  leave  her  out  of  its  calculations. 

She  began  to  undress  without  ringing  for 
her  maid,  whom  she  had  sent  to  bed.  She 
had  been  long  enough  in  bondage  to  other 
people's  pleasure  to  be  considerate  of  those 
who  depended  on  hers,  and  in  her  bitter 
moods  it  sometimes  struck  her  that  she  and 
her  maid  were  in  the  same  position,  except 
that  the  latter  received  her  wages  more 
regularly. 

As  she  sat  before  the  mirror  brushing  her 
hair,  her  face  looked  hollow  and  pale,  and 
she  was  frightened  by  two  little  lines  near 
her  mouth,  faint  flaws  in  the  smooth  curve 
of  the  check. 

"Oh,  I  must  stop  worrying!"  she  ex- 
claimed.    "Unless  it's   the   electric   light 

"  she  reflected,  springing  up  from  her 

seat  and  lighting  the  candles  on  the  dress- 
ing-table. 
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She  turned  out  the  wall-lights,  and  peered 
at  herself  between  the  candle-flames.  The 
white  oval  of  her  face  swam  out  wavermgly 
from  a  background  of  shadows,  the  uncer- 
tain light  blurring  it  like  a  haze;  but  the 
two  lines  about  the  mouth  remained. 

Lily  rose  and  undressed  in  haste. 

"  It  is  only  because  I  am  tired  and  have 
such  odious  things  to  think  about,"  she 
kept  repeating;  and  it  seemed  an  added  in- 
justice that  petty  cares  should  leave  a  trace 
on  the  beauty  which  was  her  only  defense 
against  them. 

But  the  odious  things  were  there,  and  re- 
mained with  her.  She  returned  wearily  to 
the  thought  of  Percy  Gryce,  as  a  wayfarer 
picks  up  a  heavy  load  and  toils  on  after  a 
brief  rest.  She  was  almost  sure  she  had 
" landed"  him:  a  few  days'  work  and  she 
would  win  her  reward.  But  the  reward  it- 
self seemed  unpalatable  just  then:  she 
could  get  no  zest  from  the  thought  of  vic- 
tory. It  would  be  a  rest  from  worry,  no  more 
— and  how  little  that  would  have  seemed  to 
her  a  few  years  earlier !  Her  ambitions  had 
shrunk  gradually  in  the  desiccating  air  of 
failure.  But  why  had  she  failed  ?  Was  it 
her  own  fault  or  that  of  destiny? 

She  remembered  how  her  mother,  after 
they  had  lost  their  money,  used  to  say  to 
her  with  a  kind  of  fierce  vindictiveness : 
"  But  you'll  get  it  all  back — you'll  get  it  all 
back,  with  your  face.  .  .  "  The  re- 
membrance roused  a  whole  train  of  associ- 
ation, and  she  lay  in  the  darkness  recon- 
structing the  past  out  of  which  her  present 
had  shaped  itself. 

A  house  in  which  no  one  ever  dined  at 
home  unless  there  was  "company";  a 
door-bell  perpetually  ringing;  a  hall-table 
showered  with  square  envelopes  which 
were  opened  in  haste,  and  oblong  envelopes 
which  were  allowed  to  gather  dust  in  the 
depths  of  a  bronze  jar;  a  series  of  French 
and  English  maids  giving  wrarning  amid  a 
chaos  'of  hurriedly-ransacked  wardrobes 
and  dress-closets;  an  equally  changing 
dynasty  of  nurses  and  footmen ;  quarrels  in 
the  pantry,  the  kitchen  and  the  drawing- 
room;  precipitate  trips  to  Europe,  and  re- 
turns with  gorged  trunks  and  days  of  inter- 
minable unpacking;  semi-annual  discus- 
sions as  to  where  the  summer  should  be 
spent,  gray  interludes  of  economy  and 
brilliant  reactions  of  expense — such  was  the 
setting  of  Lilv  Bart's  first  memories. 


Ruling  the  turbulent  element  called 
home  was  the  vigorous  and  determined 
figure  of  a  mother  still  young  enough  to 
dance  her  ball-dresses  to  rags,  while  the 
hazy  outline  of  a  neutral-tinted  father  filled 
an  intermediate  space  between  the  butler 
and  the  man  who  came  to  wind  the  clocks. 
Even  to  the  eyes  of  infancy,  Mrs.  Hudson 
Bart  had  appeared  young;  but  Lily  could 
not  recall  the  time  when  her  father  had  not 
been  bald  and  slightly  stooping,  with 
streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair,  and  a  tired  walk. 
It  was  a  shock  to  her  to  learn  afterward 
that  he  was  but  two  years  older  than  her 
mother. 

Lily  seldom  saw  her  father  by  daylight. 
All  day  he  was  "  down  town  " ;  and  in  win- 
ter it  was  long  after  nightfall  when  she 
heard  his  fagged  step  on  the  stairs  and  his 
hand  on  the  school-room  door.  He  would 
kiss  her  in  silence,  and  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions of  the  nurse  or  the  governess;  then 
Mrs.  Bart's  maid  would  come  to  remind  him. 
that  he  was  dining  out,  and  he  would  hurry 
away  with  a  nod  to  Lily.  In  summer, 
when  he  joined  them  for  a  Sunday  at  New- 
port or  Southampton,  he  was  even  more  ef- 
faced and  silent  than  in  winter.  It  seemed 
to  tire  him  to  rest,  and  he  would  sit  for 
hours  staring  at  the  sea-line  from  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  verandah,  while  the  clatter  of 
his  wife's  existence  went  on  unheeded  a  few 
feet  off.  Generally,  howTever,  Mrs.  Bart 
and  Lily  went  to  Europe  for  the  summer, 
and  before  the  steamer  was  half  way  over 
Mr.  Bart  had  dipped  below  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  his  daughter  heard  him  de- 
nounced for  having  neglected  to  forward 
Mrs.  Bart's  remittances;  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  never  mentioned  or  thought  of 
till  his  patient  stooping  figure  presented  it- 
self on  the  New  York  dock  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  his  wife's  luggage 
and  the  exactions  of  the  American  custom- 
house. 

In  this  desultory  yet  agitated  fashion  life 
went  on  through  Lily's  teens:  a  zig-zag 
broken  course  down  which  the  family  craft 
glided  on  a  rapid  current  of  amusement, 
tugged  at  by  the  underflow  of  a  perpetual 
need — the  need  of  more  money.  Lily 
could  not  recall  the  time  when  there  had 
been  money  enough,  and  in  some  vague 
way  her  father  seemed  always  to  blame  for 
the  deficiency.  It  could  certainly  not  be 
the  fault  of  Mrs.  Bart,  who  was  spoken  of 
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by  her  friends  as  a  "wonderful  manager." 
Mrs.  Bart  was  famous  for  the  unlimited  ef- 
fect she  produced  on  limited  means;  and 
to  the  lady  and  her  associates  there  was 
something  heroic  in  living  as  though  one 
were  much  richer  than  one's  bank-book 
denoted. 

Lily  was  naturally  proud  of  her  mother's 
aptitude  in  this  line:  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  faith  that,  whatever  it  cost,  one 
must  have  a  good  cook,  and  be  what  Mrs. 
Bart  called  "decently  dressed."  Mrs. 
Bart's  worst  reproach  to  her  husband  was 
to  ask  him  if  he  expected  her  to  "  live  like  a 
pig" ;  and  his  replying  in  the  negative  was 
always  regarded  as  a  justification  for  ca- 
bling to  Paris  for  an  extra  dress  or  two,  and 
telephoning  to  the  jeweller  that  he  might, 
after  all,  send  home  the  turquoise  bracelet 
which  Mrs.  Bart  had  looked  at  that  morn- 
ing. 

Lily  knew  people  who  "lived  like  pigs," 
and  their  appearance  and  surroundings 
justified  her  mother's  repugnance  to  that 
form  of  existence.  They  were  mostly  cous- 
ins, who  inhabited  dingy  houses  with  en- 
gravings from  Cole's  Voyage  of  Life  on  the 
drawing-room  walls,  and  slatternly  parlour- 
maids who  said  "  I'll  go  and  see  "  to  visitors 
calling  at  an  hour  when  all  right-minded 
persons  are  conventionally  if  not  actually 
out.  The  disgusting  part  of  it  was  that 
many  of  these  cousins  were  rich,  so  that 
Lily  imbibed  the  idea  that  if  people  lived 
like  pigs  it  was  from  choice,  and  through 
the  lack  of  any  proper  standard  of  conduct. 
This  gave  her  a  sense  of  reflected  superior- 
ity, and  she  did  not  need  Mrs.  Bart's  com- 
ments on  the  family  frumps  and  misers  to 
foster  her  naturally  lively  taste  for  splen- 
dour. 

Lily  was  nineteen  when  circumstances 
caused  her  to  revise  her  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  previous  year  she  had  made  a  daz- 
zling debut  fringed  by  a  heavy  thunder- 
cloud of  bills.  The  light  of  the  debut  still 
lingered  on  the  horizon,  but  the  cloud  had 
thickened;  and  suddenly  it  broke.  The 
suddenness  added  to  the  horror ;  and  there 
were  still  times  when  Lily  relived  with 
painful  vividness  every  detail  of  the  day  on 
which  the  blow  fell.  She  and  her  mother 
had  been  seated  at  the  luncheon-table,  over 
the  chaufroix  and  cold  salmon  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  dinner:    it  was  one  of  Mrs. 


Bart's  few  economies  to  consume  in  pri- 
vate the  expensive  remnants  of  her  hospi- 
tality. Lily  was  feeling  the  pleasant  lan- 
guor which  is  youth's  penalty  for  dancing 
till  dawn;  but  her  mother,  in  spite  of  a  few 
lines  about  the  mouth,  and  under  the  yel- 
low waves  on  her  temples,  was  as  alert,  de- 
termined and  high  in  colour  as  if  she  had 
risen  from  an  untroubled  sleep. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table,  between  the 
melting  marrons  glaces  and  candied  cher- 
ries, a  pyramid  of  American  Beauties  lifted 
their  vigorous  stems;  they  held  their  heads 
as  high  as  Mrs.  Bart,  but  their  rose-colour 
had  turned  to  a  dissipated  purple,  and 
Lily's  sense  of  fitness  was  disturbed  by  their 
reappearance  on  the  luncheon-table. 

"I  really  think,  mother,"  she  said  re- 
proachfully, "we  might  afford  a  few  fresh 
flowers  for  luncheon.  Just  some  jonquils  or 
lilies-of-the-valley " 

Mrs.  Bart  stared.  Her  own  fastidious- 
ness had  its  eye  fixed  on  the  world,  and  she 
did  not  care  how  the  luncheon-table  looked 
when  there  was  no  one  present  at  it  but  the 
family.  But  she  smiled  at  her  daughter's 
innocence. 

"  Lilies-of-the-valley,"  she  said  calmly, 
"  cost  two  dollars  a  dozen  at  this  season." 

Lily  was  not  impressed.  She  knew  very 
little  of  the  value  of  money. 

"  It  would  not  take  more  than  six  dozen 
to  fill  that  bowl,"  she  argued. 

"Six  dozen  what?"  asked  her  father's 
voice  in  the  doorway. 

The  two  women  looked  up  in  surprise- 
though  it  was  a  Saturday,  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Bart  at  luncheon  was  an  unwonted  one. 
But  neither  his  wife  nor  his  daughter  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion 

Mr.  Bart  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  sat 
gazing  absently  at  the  fragment  of  jellied 
salmon  which  the  butler  had  placed  before 
him. 

"  I  was  only  saying,"  Lily  began,  "  that  I 
hate  to  see  faded  flowers  at  luncheon;  and 
mother  says  a  bunch  of  lilies-of-the-valley 
would  not  cost  more  than  twelve  dollars. 
Mayn't  I  tell  the  florist  to  send  a  few  every 
day?" 

She  leaned  confidently  toward  her  father : 
he  seldom  refused  her  anything,  and  Mrs. 
Bart  had  taught  her  to  plead  with  him  when 
her  own  entreaties  failed. 

Mr.  Bart  sat  motionless,  his  gaze  still 
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fixed  on  the  salmon,  and  his  lower  jaw 
dropped ;  he  looked  even  paler  than  usual, 
and  his  thin  hair  lay  in  untidy  streaks  on  his 
forehead.  Suddenly  he  looked  at  his 
daughter  and  laughed.  The  laugh  was  so 
strange  that  Lily  coloured  under  it:  she 
disliked  being  ridiculed,  and  her  father 
seemed  to  see  something  ridiculous  in  the 
request.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  foolish 
that  she  should  trouble  him  about  such  a 
trifle. 

"  Twelve  dollars — twelve  dollars  a  day 
for  flowers  ?  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear — give 
him  an  order  for  twelve  hundred."  He 
continued  to  laugh. 

Mrs.  Bart  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"You  needn't  wait,  Poleworth — I  will 
ring  for  you,"  she  said  to  the  butler. 

The  butler  withdrew  with  an  air  of  silent 
disapproval,  leaving  the  remains  of  the 
chaujroix  on  the  sideboard. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Hudson  ?  Are  you 
ill  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bart  severely. 

She  had  no  tolerance  for  scenes  which 
were  not  of  her  own  making,  and  it  was 
odious  to  her  that  her  husband  should  make 
a  show  of  himself  before  the  servants. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"111? No,  I'm  ruined,"  he  said. 

Lily  made  a  frightened  sound,  and  Mrs. 
Bart  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Ruined ?"  she  cried;  but  control- 
ling herself  instantly,  she  turned  a  calm  face 
to  Lily. 

"  Shut  the  pantry  door,"  she  said. 

Lily  obeyed,  and  when  she  turned  back 
into  the  room  her  father  was  sitting  with 
both  elbows  on  the  table,  the  plate  of  salmon 
between  them,  and  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hands. 

Mrs.  Bart  stood  over  him  with  a  white 
face  which  made  her  hair  unnaturally  yel- 
low. She  looked  at  Lily  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached: her  look  was  terrible,  but  her 
voice  was  modulated  to  a  ghastly  cheerful- 
ness. 

'  Your  father  is  not  well — he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  saying.  It  is  nothing — ■ 
but  you  had  better  go  upstairs;  and  don't 
talk  to  the  servants,"  she  added. 

Lily  obeyed;  she  always  obeyed  when 
her  mother  spoke  in  that  voice.  She  had 
not  been  deceived  by  Mrs.  Bart's  words: 
she  knew  at  once  that  they  were  ruined.  In 
the  dark  hours  which  followed,  that  awful 
fact  overshadowed  even  her  father's  slow 


and  difficult  dying.  To  his  wife  he  no 
longer  counted:  he  had  become  extinct 
when  he  ceased  to  fulfill  his  purpose,  and 
she  sat  at  his  side  with  the  provisional  air  of 
a  traveller  who  waits  for  a  belated  train  to 
start.  Lily's  feelings  were  softer:  she 
pitied  him  in  a  frightened,  ineffectual  way. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  for  the  most  part 
unconscious,  and  that  his  attention,  when 
she  stole  into  the  room,  drifted  away  from 
her  after  a  moment,  made  him  even  more 
of  a  stranger  than  in  the  nursery  days  when 
he  had  never  come  home  till  after  dark. 
She  seemed  always  to  have  seen  him 
through  a  blur — first  of  sleepiness,  then 
of  distance  and  indifference — and  now  the 
fog  had  thickened  till  he  was  almost  indis- 
tinguishable. If  she  could  have  performed 
any  little  services  for  him,  or  have  ex- 
changed with  him  a  few  of  those  affecting 
words  which  an  extensive  perusal  of  fiction 
had  led  her  to  connect  with  such  occasions, 
the  filial  instinct  might  have  stirred  in  her; 
but  her  pity,  finding  no  active  expression, 
remained  in  a  state  of  spectatorship,  over- 
shadowed by  her  mother's  grim,  unflagging 
resentment.  Every  Llook  and  act  of  Mrs. 
Bart's  seemed  to  say:  "You  are  sorry  for 
him  now — but  you  will  feel  differently  when 
you  see  what  he  has  done  to  us." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Lily  when  her  father 
died. 

Then  a  long  winter  set  in.  There  was  a 
little  money  left,  but  to  Mrs.  Bart  it  seemed 
worse  than  nothing — the  mere  mockery  of 
what  she  was  entitled  to.  What  was  the 
use  of  living  if  one  had  to  live  like  a  pig? 
She  sank  into  a  kind  of  furious  apathy,  a 
state  of  inert  anger  against  fate.  Her 
faculty  for  "managing"  deserted  her,  or  she 
no  longer  took  sufficient  pride  in  it  to  exert 
it.  It  was  well  enough  to  "  manage  "  when 
by  so  doing  one  could  keep  one's  own  car- 
riage ;  but  when  one's  best  contrivance  did 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  one  had  to  go  on 
foot,  the  effort  was  no  longer  worth  making. 

Lily  and  her  mother  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  now  paying  long  visits  to  re- 
lations whose  house-keeping  Mrs.  Bart  criti- 
cized, and  who  deplored  the  fact  that  she  let 
Lily  breakfast  in  bed  when  the  girl  had  no 
prospects  before  her,  and  now  vegetating  in 
cheap  continental  refuges,  where  Mrs.  Bart 
held  herself  fiercely  aloof  from  the  frugal 
tea-tables  of  her  companions  in  misfortune. 
She  was  especially  careful  to  avoid  her  old 
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friends  and  the  scenes  of  her  former  suc- 
cesses.    To  be  poor  seemed  to  her  such  a 
confession  of  failure  that  it  amounted  to 
disgrace;  and  she  detected  a  note  of  exul 
tation  in  the  friendliest  advances. 

Only  one  thought  consoled  her,  and  that 
was  the  contemplation  of  Lily's  beauty. 
She  studied  it  with  a  kind  of  passion,  as 
though  it  were  some  weapon  she  had  slowly 
fashioned  for  her  vengeance.  It  was  the 
last  asset  in  their  fortunes,  the  nucleus 
around  which  their  life  was  to  be  rebuilt. 
She  watched  it  jealously,  as  though  it  were 
her  own  property  and  Lily  its  mere  custo- 
dian; and  she  tried  to  instil  into  the  latter 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  such  a 
charge  involved.  She  followed  in  imagina- 
tion the  career  of  other  beauties,  pointing 
out  to  her  daughter  what  might  be  achieved 
through  such  a  gift,  and  dwelling  on  the 
awful  warning  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  it, 
had  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted :  to 
Mrs.  Bart,  only  stupidity  could  explain  the 
lamentable  denouement  of  some  of  her  ex- 
amples. She  was  not  above  the  inconsist- 
ency of  charging  fate,  rather  than  herself, 
with  her  own  misfortunes ;  but  she  inveighed 
so  acrimoniously  against  love-matches  that 
Lily  would  have  fancied  her  own  marriage 
had  been  of  that  nature,  had  not  Mrs.  Bart 
frequently  assured  her  that  she  had  been 
"  talked  into  it" — by  whom,  she  never  made 
clear. 

Lily  was  duly  impressed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  her  opportunities.  The  dinginess 
of  her  present  life  threw  into  enchanting 
relief  the  existence  to  which  she  felt  herself 
entitled.  To  a  less  illuminated  intelligence 
Mrs.  Bart's  counsels  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous; but  Lily  understood  that  beauty 
is  only  the  raw  material  of  conquest,  and 
that  to  convert  it  into  success  other  arts  are 
required.  She  knew  that  to  betray  any 
sense  of  superiority  was  a  subtler  form  of 
the  stupidity  her  mother  denounced,  and  it 
did  not  take  her  long  to  learn  that  a  beauty 
needs  more  tact  than  the  possessor  of  an 
average  set  of  features. 

Her  ambitions  were  not  as  crude  as  Mrs. 
Bart's.  It  had  been  among  that  lady's 
grievances  that  her  husband — in  the  early 
days,  before  he  was  too  tired — had  wasted 
his  evenings  in  what  she  vaguely  described 
as  "reading  poetry ";  and  among  the  ef- 
fects packed  off  to  auction  after  his  death 
were  a  score  or  two  of  dingy  volumes  which 


had  struggled  for  existence  among  the  boots 
and  medicine  bottles  of  his  dressing-room 
shelves.  There  was  in  Lily  a  vein  of  senti- 
ment, perhaps  transmitted  from  this  source, 
which  gave  an  idealizing  touch  to  her  most 
prosaic  purposes.  She  liked  to  think  of 
her  beauty  as  a  power  for  good,  as  giving 
her  the  opportunity  to  attain  a  position 
where  she  should  make  her  influence  felt  in 
the  vague  diffusion  of  refinement  and  good 
taste.  She  was  fond  of  pictures  and  flow- 
ers, and  of  sentimental  fiction,  and  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  possession 
of  such  tastes  ennobled  her  desire  for 
worldly  advantages.  She  would  not  in- 
deed have  cared  to  marry  a  man  who  was 
merely  rich:  she  was  secretly  ashamed  of 
her  mother's  crude  passion  for  money. 
Lily's  preference  would  have  been  for  an 
English  nobleman  with  political  ambitions 
and  vast  estates ;  or,  for  second  choice,  an 
Italian  prince  with  a  castle  in  the  Apen- 
nines and  ah  hereditary  office  in  the  Vati- 
can. Lost  causes  had  a  romantic  charm 
for  her,  and  she  liked  to  picture  herself  as 
standing  aloof  from  the  vulgar  press  of  the 
Quirinal,  and  sacrificing  her  pleasure  to  the 
claims  of  an  immemorial  tradition.     .     .     . 

How  long  ago  and  how  far  off  it  all 
seemed !  Those  ambitions  were  hardly  more 
futile  and  childish  than  the  earlier  ones 
which  had  centred  about  the  possession  of  a 
French  jointed  doll  with  real  hair.  Was  it 
only  ten  years  since  she  had  wavered  in 
imagination  between  the  English  earl  and 
the  Italian  prince  ?  Relentlessly  her  mind 
travelled  on  over  the  dreary  interval.    .    .    . 

After  two  years  of  hungry  roaming  Mrs. 
Bart  had  died — died  of  a  deep  disgust.  She 
had  hated  dinginess,  and  it  was  her  fate  to 
be  dingy.  Her  visions  of  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage for  Lily  had  faded  after  the  first  year. 

"People  can't  marry  you  if  they  don't 
see  you — and  how  can  they  see  you  in  these 
holes  where  we're  stuck  ?  "  That  was  the 
burden  of  her  lament ;  and  her  last  adjura- 
tion to  her  daughter  was  to  escape  from 
dinginess  if  she  could. 

"  Don't  let  it  creep  up  on  you  and  drag 
you  down.  Fight  your  way  out  of  it  some- 
how— you're  young  and  can  do  it,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

She  had  died  during  one  of  their  brief 
visits  to  New  York,  and  there  Lily  at  once 
became  the  centre  of  a  family  council  com- 
posed of  the  wealthy  relatives  whom  she 
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had  been  taught  to  despise  for  living  like 
pigs.  It  may  be  that  they  had  an  inkling 
of  the  sentiments  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  for  none  of  them  manifested  a 
very  lively  desire  for  her  company;  indeed, 
the  question  threatened  to  remain  unsolved 
till  Mrs.  Peniston  with  a  sigh  announced: 
"I'll  try  her  for  a  year." 

Every  one  was  surprised,  but  one  and  all 
concealed  their  surprise,  lest  Mrs.  Peniston 
should  be  alarmed  by  it  into  reconsidering 
her  decision. 

Mrs.  Peniston  was  Mr.  Bart's  widowed 
sister,  and  if  she  was  by  no  means  the  rich- 
est of  the  family  group,  its  other  members 
nevertheless  abounded  in  reasons  why  she 
was  clearly  destined  by  Providence  to  as- 
sume the  charge  of  Lily,  In  the  first  place 
she  was  alone,  and  it  would  be  charming 
for  her  to  have  a  young  companion.  Then 
she  sometimes  travelled,  and  Lily's  famil- 
iarity with  foreign  customs — deplored  as  a 
misfortune  by  her  more  conservative  rela- 
tives— would  at  least  enable  her  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  courier.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Mrs.  Peniston  had  not  been  affected  by  these 
considerations.  She  had  taken  the  girl 
simply  because  no  one  else  would  have  her, 
and  because  she  had  the  kind  of  moral  mau- 
vaise  honte  which  makes  the  public  display 
of  selfishness  difficult,  though  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  its  private  indulgence.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston to  be  heroic  on  a  desert  island,  but 
with  the  eyes  of  her  little  world  upon  her 
she  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  act. 

She  reaped  the  reward  to  which  disinter- 
estedness is  entitled,  and  found  an  agree- 
able companion  in  her  niece.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  find  Lily  headstrong,  critical  and 
"foreign " — for  even  Mrs.  Peniston,  though 
she  occasionally  went  abroad,  had  the  family 
dread  of  foreignness — but  the  girl  showed 
a  pliancy ,  which,  to  a  more  penetrating  mind 
than  her  aunt's,  might  have  been  less  reas- 
suring than  the  open  selfishness  of  youth. 
Misfortune  had  made  Lily  supple  instead  of 
hardening  her,  and  a  pliable  substance  is 
less  easy  to  break  than  a  stiff  one. 

Mrs.  Peniston,  however,  did  not  suffer 
from  her  niece's  adaptability.  Lily  had  no 
intention  of  taking  advantage  of  her  aunt's 
good  nature.  She  was  in  truth  grateful  for 
the  refuge  offered  her:  Mrs.  Peniston's 
opulent  interior  was  at  least  not  externally 
dingy.     But  dinginess  is  a  quality  which 


assumes  all  manner  of  disguises;  and  Lily 
soon  found  that  it  was  as  latent  in  the  ex- 
pensive routine  of  her  aunt's  life  as  in  the 
makeshift  existence  of  a  continental  pension. 

Mrs.  Peniston  was  one  of  the  episodical 
persons  who  form  the  padding  of  life.  It 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  she  had  her- 
self ever  been  a  focus  of  activities.  The 
most  vivid  thing  about  her  was  the  fact  that 
her  grandmother  had  been  a  Van  Alstyne. 
This  connection  with  the  well-fed  and  in- 
dustrious stock  of  early  New  York  revealed 
itself  in  the  glacial  neatness  of  Mrs.  Penis- 
ton's  drawing-room  and  in  the  excellence  of 
her  cuisine.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of 
old  New  Yorkers  who  have  always  lived 
well,  dressed  expensively,  and  done  little 
else;  and  to  these  inherited  obligations 
Mrs.  Peniston  faithfully  conformed.  She 
had  always  been  a  looker-on  at  life,  and  her 
mind  resembled  one  of  those  little  mirrors 
which  her  Dutch  ancestors  were  accus- 
tomed to  affix  to  their  upper  windows,  so 
that  from  the  depths  of  an  impenetrable  do- 
mesticity they  might  see  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  street. 

Mrs.  Peniston  was  the  owner  of  a  coun- 
try-place in  New  Jersey,  but  she  had  never 
lived  there  since  her  husband's  death — a  re- 
mote event,  which  appeared  to  dwell  in  her 
memory  chiefly  as  a  dividing  point  in  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  that  formed  the  staple 
of  her  conversation.  She  was  a  woman  who 
remembered  dates  with  intensity,  and  could 
tell  at  a  moment's  notice  whether  the  draw- 
ing-room curtains  had  been  renewed  before 
or  after  Mr.  Peniston's  last  illness. 

Mrs.  Peniston  thought  the  country  lonely 
and  trees  damp,  and  cherished  a  vague  fear 
of  meeting  a  bull.  To  guard  against  such 
contingencies  she  frequented  the  more 
populous  watering-places,  where  she  in- 
stalled herself  impersonally  in  a  hired  house 
and  looked  on  at  life  through  the  matting 
screen  of  her  verandah.  In  the  care  of 
such  a  guardian,  it  soon  became  clear  to 
Lily  that  she  was  to  enjoy  only  the  material 
advantages  of  good  food  and  expensive 
clothing;  and,  though  far  from  underrating 
these,  she  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
them  for  what  Mrs.  Bart  had  taught  her  to 
regard  as  opportunities.  She  sighed  to 
think  what  her  mother's  fierce  energies 
would  have  accomplished,  had  they  been 
coupled  with  Mrs.  Peniston's  resources. 
Lily  had  abundant  energy  of  her  own,  but 
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it  was  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing herself  to  her  aunt's  habits.  She  saw 
that  at  all  costs  she  must  keep  Mrs.  Penis- 
ton's  favour  till,  as  Mrs.  Bart  would  have 
phrased  it,  she  could  stand  on  her  own  legs. 
Lily  had  no  mind  for  the  vagabond  life  of 
the  poor  relation,  and  to  adapt  herself  to 
Mrs.  Peniston  she  had,  to  some  degree, 
to  assume  that  lady's  passive  attitude.  She 
had  fancied  at  first  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
draw  her  aunt  into  the  whirl  of  her  own  ac- 
tivities, but  there  was  a  static  force  in  Mrs. 
Peniston  against  which  her  niece's  efforts 
spent  themselves  in  vain.  To  attempt  to 
bring  her  into  active  relation  with  life  was 
like  tugging  at  a  piece  of  furniture  which 
has  been  screwed  to  the  floor.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  expect  Lily  to  remain  equally  im- 
movable: she  had  all  the  American  guar- 
dian's indulgence  for  the  volatility  of  youth. 
She  had  indulgence  also  for  certain  other 
habits  of  her  niece's.  It  seemed  to  her 
natural  that  Lily  should  spend  all  her 
money  on  dress,  and  she  supplemented  the 
girl's  scanty  income  by  occasional  "  hand- 
some presents"  meant  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  Lily,  who  was  intensely 
practical,  would  have  preferred  a  fixed  al- 
lowance; but  Mrs.  Peniston  liked  the  peri- 
odical recurrence  of  gratitude  evoked  by 
unexpected  cheques,  and  was  perhaps 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  such  a 
method  of  giving  kept  alive  in  her  niece  a 
salutary  sense  of  dependence. 

Beyond  this,  Mrs.  Peniston  had  not  felt 
called  upon  to  do  anything  for  her  charge: 
she  had  simply  stood  aside  and  let  her  take 
the  field.  Lily  had  taken  it,  at  first  with 
the  confidence  of  assured  possessorship, 
then  with  gradually  narrowing  demands,  till 
now  she  found  herself  actually  struggling 
for  a  foothold  on  the  broad  space  which 
had  once  seemed  her  own  for  the  asking. 
How  it  happened  she  did  not  yet  know. 
Sometimes  she  thought  it  was  because  Mrs. 
Peniston  had  been  too  passive,  and  again 
she  feared  it  was  because  she  herself  had 
not  been  passive  enough.  Had  she  shown 
an  undue  eagerness  for  victory  ?  Had  she 
lacked  patience,  pliancy  and  dissimulation  ? 
Whether  she  charged  herself  with  these 
faults  or  absolved  herself  from  them,  made 
no  difference  in  the  sum-total  of  her  failure. 
Younger  and  plainer  girls  had  been  mar- 
ried off  by  dozens,  and  she  was  nine-and- 
twenty,  and  still  Miss  Bart. 


She  was  beginning  to  have  fits  of  angry 
rebellion  against  fate,  when  she  longed  to 
drop  out  of  the  race  and  make  an  independ- 
ent life  for  herself.  But  what  manner  of 
life  would  it  be  ?  She  had  barely  enough 
money  to  pay  her  dress-makers'  bills  and 
her  gambling  debts ;  and  none  of  the  desul- 
tory interests  which  she  dignified  with  the 
name  of  tastes  was  pronounced  enough  to 
enable  her  to  live  contentedly  in  obscurity. 
Ah,  no — she  was  too  intelligent  not  to  be 
honest  with  herself.  She  knew  that  she 
hated  dinginess  as  much  as  her  mother  had 
hated  it,  and  to  her  last  breath  she  meant  to 
fight  against  it,  dragging  herself  up  again 
and  again  above  its  flood  till  she  gained 
the  bright  pinnacles  of  success  which  pre- 
sented such  a  slippery  surface  to  her  clutch. 


IV 

next  morning,  on  her 
breakfast  tray,  Miss  Bart 
found  a  note  from  her  host- 


ess. 

"  Dearest  Lily,"  it  ran, "  if 
it  is  not  too  much  of  a  bore  to 
be  down  by  ten,  will  you  come  to  my  sitting- 
room  to  help  me  with  some  tiresome  things  ?" 

Lily  tossed  aside  the  note  and  subsided 
on  her  pillows  with  a  sigh.  It  was  a  bore 
to  be  down  by  ten — an  hour  regarded  at 
Bellomont  as  vaguely  synchronous  with  sun- 
rise— and  she  knew  too  well  the  nature  of 
the  tiresomfc  things  in  question.  Miss 
Pragg,  the  secretary,  had  been  called  away, 
and  there  would  be  notes  and  dinner-cards 
to  write,  lost  addresses  to  hunt  up,  and 
other  social  drudgery  to  perform.  It  was 
understood  that  Miss  Bart  should  fill  the 
gap  in  such  emergencies,  and  she  usually 
recognized  the  obligation  without  a  murmur. 

Today,  however,  it  renewed  the  sense 
of  servitude  which  the  previous  night's  re- 
view of  her  cheque-book  had  produced. 
Everything  in  her  surroundings  ministered 
to  feelings  of  ease  and  amenity.  The 
windows  stood  open  to  the  sparkling  fresh- 
ness of  the  September  morning,  and  be- 
tween the  yellow  boughs  she  caught  a  per- 
spective of  hedges  and  parterres  leading  by 
degrees  of  lessening  formality  to  the  free  un- 
dulations of  the  park.  Her  maid  had  kindled 
a  little  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  it  contended 
cheerfully  with  the  sunlight  which  slanted 
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across  the  moss-green  carpet  and  caressed 
the  curved  sides^of  an  old  marquetry  desk. 
Near  the  bed  stood  a  table  holding  her 
breakfast  tray,  with  its  harmonious  por- 
celain and  silver,  a  handful  of  violets  in  a 
slender  glass,  and  the  morning  paper 
folded  beneath  her  letters.  There  was 
nothing  new  to  Lily  in  these  tokens  of  a 
studied  luxury;  but,  though  they  formed 
a  part  of  her  atmosphere,  she  never  lost  her 
sensitiveness  to  their  charm.  Mere  display 
left  her  with  a  sense  of  superior  distinction ; 
but  she  felt  an  affinity  to  all  the  subtler  im- 
plications of  wealth. 

Mrs.  Trenor's  summons,  however,  sud- 
denly recalled  her  state  of  dependence,  and 
she  rose  and  dressed  in  a  mood  of  irrita- 
bility that  she  was  usually  too  prudent  to 
indulge.  She  knew  that  such  emotions 
leave  lines  on  the  face  as  well  as  in  the 
character,  and  she  had  meant  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  little  creases  which  her  midnight 
survey  had  revealed. 

The  matter-of-course  tone  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
nor's greeting  deepened  her  irritation.  If 
one  did  drag  one's  self  out  of  bed  at  such 
an  hour,  and  come  down  fresh  and  radiant 
to  the  monotony  of  note-writing,  some 
special  recognition  of  the  sacrifice  seemed 
fitting.  But  Mrs.  Trenor's  tone  showed  no 
consciousness  of  the  fact. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  that's  nice  of  you,"  she  merely 
sighed  across  the  chaos  of  letters,  bills  and 
other  domestic  documents  which  gave  an 
incongruously  commercial  touch  to  the 
slender  elegance  of  her  writing-table. 

"There  are  such  lots  of  horrors  this 
morning,"  she  added,  clearing  a  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  confusion  and  rising  to 
yield  her  seat  to  Miss  Bart. 

Mrs.  Trenorwas  a  tall  fair  woman,  whose 
height  just  saved  her  from  redundancy.  Her 
rosy  blondness  had  survived  some  forty 
years  of  futile  activity  without  showing 
much  trace  of  ill-usage  except  in  a  dimin- 
ished play  of  feature.  It  was  difficult  to 
define  her  beyond  saying  that  she  seemed  to 
exist  only  as  a  hostess,  not  so  much  from 
any  exaggerated  instinct  of  hospitality  as 
because  she  could  not  sustain  life  except  in 
a  crowd.  The  collective  nature  of  her 
interests  exempted  her  from  the  ordinary 
rivalries  of  her  sex.  and  she  knew  no  more 
personal  emotion  man  that  of  hatred  for 
the  woman  who  presumed  to  give  bigger 
dinners  or  have  more  amusing  house-parties 


than  herself.  As  her  social  talents,  backed 
by  Mr.  Trenor's  bank-account,  almost  al- 
ways assured  her  ultimate  triumph  in  such 
competitions,  success  had  developed  in  her 
an  unscrupulous  good  nature  toward  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  and  in  Miss  Bart's  utilitarian 
classification  of  her  friends,  Mrs.  Trenor 
ranked  as  the  woman  who  was  least  likely 
to  "go  back"  on  her. 

"  It  was  simply  inhuman  of  Pragg  to  go 
off  now,"  Mrs.  Trenor  declared,  as  her 
friend  seated  herself  at  the  desk.  "She 
says  her  sister  is  going  to  have  a  baby — as  if 
that  were  anything  to  having  a  house-party  I 
I'm  sure  I  shall  get  most  horribly  mixed  up 
and  there  will  be  some  awful  rows.  When 
I  was  down  at  Tuxedo  I  asked  a  lot  of 
people  for  next  week,  and  I've  mislaid  the 
list  and  can't  remember  who  is  coming. 
And  this  week  is  going  to  be  a  horrid  failure 
too — and  Gwen  Van  Osburgh  will  go  back 
and  tell  her  mother  how  bored  people  were. 
I  didn't  mean  to  ask  the  Wetheralls — that 
was  a  blunder  of  Gus's.  They  disapprove 
of  Carry  Fisher,  you  know.  As  if  one  could 
help  having  Carry  Fisher!  It  was  foolish  of 
her  to  get  that  second  divorce — Carry  al- 
ways overdoes  things — but  she  said  the  only 
way  to  get  a  cent  out  of  Fisher  was  to  divorce 
him  and  make  him  pay  alimony.  And  poor 
Carry  has  to  consider  every  dollar.  It's 
really  absurd  of  Alice  Wetherall  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  meeting  her,  when  one 
thinks  of  what  society  is  coming  to.  Some 
one  said  the  other  day  that  there  was  a 
divorce  and  a  case  of  appendicitis  in  every 
family  one  knows.  Besides,  Carry  is  the 
only  person  who  can  keep  Gus  in  a  good 
humour  when  we  have  bores  in  the  house. 
Have  you  noticed  that  all  the  husbands  like 
her?  All,  I  mean,  except  her  own.  It's 
rather  clever  of  her  to  have  made  a  specialty 
of  devoting  herself  to  dull  people — the 
field  is  such  a  large  one,  and  she  has  it 
practically  to  herself.  She  finds  compensa- 
tions, no  doubt — I  know  she  borrows  money 
of  Gus — but  then  I'd  pay  her  to  keep  him 
in  a  good  humour,  so  I  can't  complain, 
after  all." 

Mrs.  Trenor  paused  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  Miss  Bart's  efforts  to  unravel  her 
tangled  correspondence. 

"But  it  isn't  only  the  Wetheralls  and 
Carry,"  she  resumed,  with  a  fresh  note  of 
lament.  "  The  truth  is,  I'm  awfully  disap- 
pointed in  Lady  Cressida  Raith." 
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"Disappointed?  Hadn't  you  known 
her  before?" 

"Mercy,  no — never  saw  her  till  yester- 
day. Lady  Skiddaw  sent  her  over  with 
letters  to  the  Van  Osburghs,  and  I  heard 
that  Maria  Van  Osburgh  was  asking  a  big 
party  to  meet  her  this  week,  so  I  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  get  her  away,  and  Jack 
Stepney,  who  knew  her  in  India,  managed 
it  for  me.  Maria  was  furious,  and  actually 
had  the  impudence  to  make  Gwen  invite 
herself  here,  so  that  they  shouldn't  be  quite 
out  of  it — if  I'd  known  what  Lady  Cressida 
was  like,  they  could  have  had  her  and  wel- 
come! But  I  thought  any  friend  of  the 
Skiddaws'  was  sure  to  be  amusing.  You 
remember  what  fun  Lady  Skiddaw  was? 
There  were  times  when  I  simply  had  to 
send  the  girls  out  of  the  room.  Besides, 
Lady  Cressida  is  the  Duchess  of  Beltshire's 
sister,  and  I  naturally  supposed  she  was  the 
same  sort;  but  you  never  can  tell  in  those 
English  families.  They  are  so  big  that 
there's  room  for  all  kinds,  and  it  turns  out 
that  Lady  Cressida  is  the  moral  one — mar- 
ried a  clergyman  and  does  missionary  work 
in  the  East  End .  Think  of  my  taking  such  a 
lot  of  trouble  about  a  clergyman's  wife,  who 
wears  Indian  jewelry  and  botanizes!  She 
made  Gus  take  her  all  through  the  glass- 
houses yesterday,  and  bothered  him  to  death 
byasking  himthenamesof  the  plants.  Fancy 
treating  Gus  as  if  he  were  the  gardener!" 

Mrs.  Trenor  brought  this  out  in  a  cres- 
cendo of  indignation. 

"Oh,  well,  perhaps  Lady  Cressida  will 
reconcile  the  Wetheralls  to  meeting  Carry 
Fisher,"  said  Miss  Bart  pacifically. 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so!  But  she  is  boring 
all  the  men  horribly,  and  if  she  takes  to  dis- 
tributing tracts,  as  I  hear  she  does,  it  will 
be  too  depressing.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
she  would  have  been  so  useful  at  the  right 
time.  You  know  we  have  to  have  the 
Bishop  once  a  year,  and  she  would  have 
given  just  the  right  tone  to  things.  I  al- 
ways have  horrid  luck  about  the  Bishop's 
visits,"  added  Mrs.  Trenor,  whose  present 
misery  was  being  fed  by  a  rapidly  rising 
tide  of  reminiscence;  "last  year,  when  he 
came,  Gus  forgot  all  about  his  being  here, 
and  brought  home  the  Ned  Wintcns  and 
the  Farleys — five  divorces  and  six  sets  of 
children  between  them!" 

"When  is  Lady  Cressida  going?"  Lily 
enquired. 


Mrs.  Trenor  cast  up  her  eyes  in  despair. 
"My  dear,  if  one  only  knew!  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  her  away  from  Maria 
that  I  actually  forgot  to  name  a  date,  and 
Gus  says  she  told  some  one  she  meant  to 
stop  here  all  winter." 

"  To  stop  here  ?     In  this  house  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly — in  America.  But  if  no 
one  else  asks  her — you  know  they  never  go 
to  hotels." 

"Perhaps  Gus  only  said  it  to  frighten 
you." 

"No — I  heard  her  tell  Bertha  Dorset 
that  she  had  six  months  to  put  in  while  her 
husband  was  taking  the  cure  in  the  Enga- 
dine.  You  should  have  seen  Bertha  look 
vacant !  But  it's  no  joke,  you  know — if  she 
stays  here  all  the  autumn  she'll  spoil  every- 
thing, and  Maria  Van  Osburgh  will  simply 
exult." 

At  this  affecting  vision  Mrs.  Trenor's 
voice  trembled  with  self-pity. 

"  Oh,  Judy — as  if  any  one  were  ever 
bored  at  Bellomont!"  Miss  Bart  tactfully 
protested.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that, 
if  Mrs.  Van  Osburgh  were  to  get  all  the 
right  people  and  leave  you  with  all  the 
wrong  ones,  you'd  manage  to  make  things 
go  off,  and  she  wouldn't." 

Such  an  assurance  would  usually  have  re- 
stored Mrs.  Trenor's  complacency;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  did  not  chase  the  cloud  from 
her  brow. 

"It  isn't  only  Lady  Cressida,"  she  la- 
mented. "Everything  has  gone  wrong 
this  week.  I  can  see  that  Bertha  Dorset  is 
furious  with  me." 

"  Furious  with  you  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  told  her  that  Lawrence  Sel- 
den  wras  coming;  but  he  wouldn't,  after  all, 
and  she's  quite  unreasonable  enough  to 
think  it's  my  fault." 

Miss  Bart  put  down  her  pen  and  sat  ab- 
sently gazing  at  the  note  she  had  begun. 

"  I  thought  that  was  all  over,"  she  said. 

"So  it  is,  on  his  side.  And  of  course 
Bertha  hasn't  been  idle  since.  But  I  fancy 
she's  out  of  a  job  just  at  present — and  some 
one  gave  me  a  hint  that  I  had  better  ask  Law- 
rence. Well,  I  did  ask  him — but  I  couldn't 
make  him  come;  and  now  I  suppose  she'll 
take  it  out  of  me  by  being  perfectly  nasty  to 
every  one  else." 

"  Oh,  she  may  take  it  out  of  him  by  being 
perfectly  charming — to  some  one  else." 

Mrs.  Trenor  shook  her  head  dolefully. 
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"  She  knows  he  wouldn't  mind.  And  who 
else  is  there?  Alice  Wetherall  won't  let 
Lucius  out  of  her  sight.  Ned  Silverton 
can't  take  his  eyes  off  Carry  Fisher — poor 
boy!  Gus  is  bored  by  Bertha,  Jack  Stepney 
knows  her  too  well — and — well,  to  be  sure, 
there's  Percy  Gryce!" 

She  sat  up  smiling  at  the  thought. 

Miss  Bart's  countenance  did  not  reflect 
the  smile. 

"  Oh,  she  and  Mr.  Gryce  would  not  be 
likely  to  hit  it  off." 

"  You  mean  that  she'd  shock  him  and  he'd 
bore  her?  Well,  that's  not  such  a  bad 
beginning,  you  know.  But  I  hope  she 
won't  take  it  into  her  head  to  be  nice  to 
him,  for  I  asked  him  here  on  purpose  for 
you." 

Lily  laughed.  "  Merci  dit  compliment! 
I  should  certainly  have  no  show  against 
Bertha." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  uncomplimentary? 
I'm  not  really,  you  know.  Every  one 
knows  you're  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
and  cleverer  than  Bertha;  but  then  you're 
not  nasty.  And  for  always  getting  what 
she  wants  in  the  long  run,  commend  me  to 
a  nasty  woman." 

Miss  Bart  stared  in  affected  reproval. 
"I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  Bertha." 

"  Oh,  I  am — it's  much  safer  to  be  fond 
of  dangerous  people.  But  she  is  danger- 
ous— and  if  I  ever  saw  her  up  to  mischief 
it's  now.  I  can  tell  by  poor  George's  man- 
ner. That  man  is  a  perfect  barometer — he 
always  knows  when  Bertha  is  going  to " 

"To  fall?"  Miss  Bart  suggested. 

"  Don't  be  shocking  I  You  know  he  be- 
lieves in  her  still.  And  of  course  I  don't 
say  there's  any  real  harm  in  Bertha.  Only 
she  delights  in  making  people  miserable, 
and  especially  poor  George." 

"  Well,  he  seems  cut  out  for  the  part — I 
don't  wonder  she  likes  more  cheerful  com- 
panionship." 

"  Oh,  George  is  not  as  dismal  as  you 
think.  If  Bertha  didn't  worry  him  he 
would  be  quite  different.  Or  if  she'd  leave 
him  alone,  and  let  him  arrange  his  life  as  he 
pleases.  But  she  doesn't  dare  lose  her  hold 
of  him  on  account  of  the  money,  and  so 
when  he  isn't  jealous  she  pretends  to  be." 

Miss  Bart  went  on  writing  in  silence,  and 
her  hostess  sat  following  her  train  of 
thought  with  frowning  intensity. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  exclaimed  after  a 


long  pause,  "  I  believe  I'll  call  up  Lawrence 
on  the  telephone  and  tell  him  he  simply 
must  come?" 

"  Oh,  don't,"  said  Lily,  with  a  quick  suf- 
fusion of  colour.  The  blush  surprised  her 
almost  as  much  as  it  did  her  hostess,  who, 
though  not  commonly  observant  of  facial 
changes,  sat  staring  at  her  with  puzzled 
eyes. 

"  Good  gracious,  Lily,  how  handsome 

you  are ! Why  ?     Do  you  dislike  him  so 

much?" 

"Not  at  all;  I  like  him.  But  if  you  are 
actuated  by  the  benevolent  intention  of 
protecting  me  from  Bertha — I  don't  think 
I  need  your  protection." 

Mrs.  Trenor  sat  up  with  an  exclamation. 

"Lily! Percy?     Do  you  mean  to  say 

you've  actually  done  it  ?  " 

Miss  Bart  smiled  enigmatically.  "  I  only 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Gryce  and  I  are  getting 
to  be  very  good  friends." 

"H'm — I  see."  Mrs.  Trenor  fixed  a 
rapt  eye  upon  her.  "You  know  they  say 
he  has  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year — 
and  spends  nothing,  except  on  some  rub- 
bishy old  books.  And  his  mother  has 
heart-disease  and  will  leave  him  a  lot  more. 
Oh,  Lily,  do  go  slowly, "  her  friend  adjured 
her. 

Miss  Bart  smiled  without  annoyance. 
"I  shouldn't,  for  instance,"  she  remarked, 
"  be  in  any  haste  to  tell  him  that  he  had  a 
lot  of  rubbishy  old  books." 

"No,  of  course  not;  I  know  you're  won- 
derful about  getting  up  people's  subjects. 
But  he's  horrible  shy,  and  easily  shocked, 
and — and " 

"  Why  don't  you  say  it,  Judy  ?  I  have 
the  reputation  of  being  on  the  hunt  for  a 
rich  husband?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that;  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  of  you — at  first,"  said  Mrs.  Trenor, 
with  candid  shrewdness.  "But  you  know 
things  are  rather  lively  here  at  times — I 
must  give  Jack  and  Gus  a  hint — and  if  he 
thought  you  were  what  his  mother  would 
call  fast — oh,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Don't  wear  your  scarlet  crepe-de-chine  for 
dinner,  and  don't  smoke  if  you  can  help 
it,  Lily  dear!" 

Lily  pushed  aside  her  finished  work  with 
a  dry  smile.  "You're  very  kind,  Judy: 
I'll  lock  up  my  cigarettes  and  wear  that  last 
year's  dress  you  sent  me  this  morning. 
And  if  you  are  really  interested  in  my  career, 
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perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  not  to  ask 
me  to  play  bridge  again  this  evening." 

"Bridge?  Does  he  mind  bridge,  too? 
Oh,  Lily,  what  an  awful  life  you'll  lead! 
But  of  course  I  won't — why  didn't  you  give 
me  a  hint  last  night  ?  There's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do,  you  poor  duck,  to  see  you 
happy!" 

And  Mrs.  Trenor,  glowing  with  her 
sex's  eagerness  to  smooth  the  course  of  true 
love,  enveloped  Lily  in  a  long  embrace. 

"You're  quite  sure,"  she  added  solici- 
tously, as  the  latter  extricated  herself, "  that 
you  wouldn't  like  me  to  telephone  for 
Lawrence  Selden  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Lily  with  smiling  em- 
phasis. 

The  next  three  days  demonstrated  to  her 
own  complete  satisfaction  Miss  Bart's 
ability  to  manage  her  affairs  without  ex- 
traneous aid. 

As  she  sat,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  on 
the  terrace  at  Bellomont,  she  smiled  at  Mrs. 
Trenor's  fear  that  she  might  go  too  fast. 
If  such  a  warning  had  ever  been  needful, 
the  years  had  taught  her  a  salutary  lesson, 
and  she  flattered  herself  that  she  now  knew 
how  to  adapt  her  pace  to  the  object  of  pur- 
suit. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gryce  she  had 
found  it  well  to  flutter  ahead,  losing  herself 
elusively  and  luring  him  on  from  depth  to 
depth  of  unconscious  intimacy.  The  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  was  propitious  to  this 
scheme  of  courtship.  Mrs.  Trenor,  true  to 
her  word,  had  shown  no  signs  of  expecting 
Lily  at  the  bridge-table,  and  had  even 
hinted  to  the  other  card-players  that  they 
were  to  betray  no  surprise  at  her  unwonted 
defection.  The  hint  carried  a  farther  im- 
plication, and  Lily  found  herself  the  centre 
of  that  feminine  solicitude  which  envelops 
a  young  woman  in  the  mating  season.  A 
solitude  was  tacitly  created  for  her  in  the 
crowded  existence  of  Bellomont,  and  her 
friends  could  not  have  shown  a  greater 
readiness  for  self-effacement  had  her  woo- 
ing being  adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of 
romance.  In  Lily's  set  this  conduct  im- 
plied a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  her 
motives,  and  Mr.  Gryce  rose  in  her  estima- 
tion as  she  saw  the  consideration  he  in- 
spired. 

The  terrace  at  Bellomont  on  a  Septem- 
ber afternoon  was  a  spot  propitious  to  sen- 
timental musings,  and  as  Miss  Bart  stood 


leaning  against  the  balustrade  above  the 
sunken  garden,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
animated  group  about  the  tea-table,  she 
might  have  been  lost  in  the  mazes  of  an 
inarticulate  happiness.  In  reality,  her 
thoughts  were  finding  definite  utterance  in 
the  tranquil  recapitulation  of  the  blessings 
in  store  for  her.  From  where  she  stood  she 
could  see  them  embodied  in  the  form  of 
Mr.  Gryce,  who,  in  a  light  overcoat  and 
muffler,  sat  somewhat  nervously  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  while  Carry  Fisher,  with  all 
the  energy  of  eye  and  gesture  with  which 
nature  and  art  had  combined  to  endow  her, 
pressed  on  him  the  duty  of  taking  part  in 
the  task  of  municipal  reform. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  latest  hobby  was  munic- 
ipal reform.  It  had  been  preceded  by  an 
equal  zeal  for  socialism,  which  had  in  turn 
replaced  an  energetic  advocacy  of  Christian 
Science.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  small,  fiery  and 
dramatic ;  and  her  hands  and  eyes  were  ad- 
mirable instruments  in  the  service  of  what- 
ever cause  she  happened  to  espouse.  She 
had,  however,  the  fault  common  to  enthu- 
siasts of  ignoring  any  slackness  of  response 
on  the  part  of  her  hearers,  and  Lily  smiled 
at  her  insensibility  to  the  resistance  dis- 
played in  every  angle  of  Mr.  Gryce's  at- 
titude. She  herself  knew  that  his  mind 
was  divided  between  the  dread  of  catching 
cold  if  he  remained  out  of  doors  too  long 
at  that  hour,  and  the  fear  that,  if  he  re- 
treated to  the  house,  Mrs.  Fisher  might  fol- 
low him  up  with  a  paper  to  be  signed.  Mr. 
Gryce  had  a  constitutional  dislike  to  what 
he  called  "committing  himself,"  and  ten- 
derly as  he  cherished  his  health,  he  evi- 
dently concluded  that  it  was  safer  to  stay 
out  of  reach  of  pen  and  ink  till  chance  re- 
leased him  from  Mrs.  Fisher's  toils.  Mean- 
while he  cast  agonized  glances  in  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Bart,  whose  only  response 
was  to  sink  into  an  attitude  of  more  grace- 
ful abstraction.  She  had  learned  the  value 
of  contrast  in  throwing  her  charms  into  re- 
lief, and  was  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  Mrs.  Fisher's  volubility  was  enhanc- 
ing her  own  repose. 

She  was  roused  from  her  musings  by  the 
approach  of  her  cousin  Jack  Stepney  who, 
at  Gwen  Van  Osburgh's  side,was  returning 
across  the  garden  from  the  tennis  court. 

The  couple  in  question  were  engaged  in 
the  same  kind  of  romance  in  which  Lily 
figured,  and  the  latter  felt  a  certain  annoy- 
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ance  in  contemplating  what  seemed  to  her  a 
caricature  of  her  own  situation.  Miss  Van 
Osburgh  was  a  large  girl  with  flat  surfaces 
and  no  high  lights:  Jack  Stepney  had  once 
said  of  her  that  she  was  as  reliable  as  roast 
mutton.  His  own  taste  was  in  the  line  of 
less  solid  and  more  highly-seasoned  diet; 
but  hunger  makes  any  fare  palatable,  and 
there  had  been  times  when  Mr.  Stepney 
had  been  reduced  to  a  crust. 

Lily  considered  with  interest  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces :  the  girl's  turned  toward 
her  companion's  like  an  empty  plate  held 
up  to  be  filled,  while  the  man  lounging  at  her 
side  already  betrayed  the  encroaching  bore- 
dom which  would  presently  crack  the  thin 
veneer  of  his  smile. 

"How  impatient  men  are!"  Lily  re- 
flected. "All  Jack  has  to  do  to  get  every- 
thing he  wants  is  to  keep  quiet  and  let  that 
girl  marry  him ;  whereas  I  have  to  calculate 
and  contrive,  and  retreat  and  advance,  as 
if  I  were  going  through  an  intricate  dance, 
where  one  misstep  would  throw  me  hope- 
lessly out  of  tirr. e." 

As  they  drew  nearer  she  was  whimsically 
struck  by  a  kind  of  family  likeness  between 
Miss  Van  Osburgh  and  Percy  Gryce. 
There  was  no  resemblance  of  feature. 
Gryce  was  handsome  in  a  didactic  way — 
he  looked  like  a  clever  pupil's  drawing 
from  a  plaster-cast — while  G wen's  counte- 
nance had  no  more  modelling  than  a  face 
painted  on  a  toy  balloon.  But  the  deeper 
affinity  was  unmistakeable:  the  two  had 
the  same  prejudices  and  ideals,  and  the 
same  quality  of  making  other  standards 
non-existent  by  ignoring  them.  This  at- 
tribute was  common  to  most  of  Lily's  set: 
they  had  a  force  of  negation  which  elimi- 
nated everything  beyond  their  own  range 
of  perception.  Gryce  and  Miss  Van  Os- 
burgh were,  in  short,  made  for  each  other 
by  every  law  of  moral  and  physical  corre- 
spondence  "  Yet  they  wouldn't  look  at 

each  other,"  Lily  mused,  "they  never  do. 
Each  of  them  wants  a  creature  of  a  different 
race,  of  Jack's  race  and  mine,  with  all  sorts 
of  intuitions,  sensations  and  perceptions 
that  they  don't  even  guess  the  existence  of. 
And  they  always  get  what  they  want." 

She  stood  talking  with  her  cousin  and  Miss 
Van  Osburgh,  till  a  slight  cloud  on  the  lat- 
ter's  brow  advised  her  that  even  cousinly 
amenities  were  subject  to  suspicion,  and 
Miss  Bart,  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  not 


exciting  enmities  at  this  crucial  point  of  her 
career,  dropped  aside  while  the  happy 
couple  proceeded  toward  the  tea-table. 

Seating  herself  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
terrace,  Lily  leaned  her  head  against  the 
honeysuckles  wreathing  the  balustrade. 
The  fragrance  of  the  late  blossoms  seemed 
an  emanation  of  the  tranquil  scene,  a  land- 
scape tutored  to  the  last  degree  of  rural  ele- 
gance. In  the  foreground  glowed  the 
warm  tints  of  the  gardens.  Beyond  the 
lawn,  with  its  pyramidal  pale-gold  maples 
and  velvety  firs,  sloped  pastures  dotted  with 
cattle;  and  through  a  long  glade  the  river 
widened  like  a  lake  under  the  silver  light  of 
September.  Lily  did  not  want  to  join  the 
circle  about  the  tea-table.  They  repre- 
sented the  future  she  had  chosen,  and  she 
was  content  with  it,  but  in  no  haste  to 
anticipate  its  joys.  The  certainty  that 
she  could  marry  Percy  Gryce  when  she 
pleased  had  lifted  a  heavy  load  from  her 
mind,  and  her  money  troubles  were  too  re- 
cent for  their  removal  not  to  leave  a  sense 
of  relief  which  a  less  discerning  intelligence 
might  have  taken  for  happiness.  Her  vul- 
gar cares  were  at  an  end.  She  would  be 
able  to  arrange  her  life  as  she  pleased,  to  soar 
into  that  empyrean  of  security  where  credi- 
tors cannot  penetrate.  She  would  have 
smarter  gowns  than  Judy  Trenor,  and  far, 
far  more  jewels  than  Bertha  Dorset.  She 
would  be  free  forever  from  the  shifts,  the 
expedients,  the  humiliations  of  the  rela- 
tively poor.  Instead  of  having  to  flatter, 
she  would  be  flattered;  instead  of  being 
grateful,  she  would  receive  thanks.  There 
were  old  scores  she  could  pay  off  as  well 
as  old  benefits  she  could  return.  And 
she  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
power.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Gryce  was 
of  the  small  chary  type  most  inaccessible  to 
impulses  and  emotions.  He  had  the  kind 
of  character  in  which  prudence  is  a  vice, 
and  good  advice  the  most  dangerous  nour- 
ishment. But  Lily  had  known  the  species 
before :  she  was  aware  that  such  a  guarded 
nature  must  find  one  huge  outlet  of  egoism, 
and  she  determined  to  be  to  him  what  his 
Americana  had  hitherto  been :  the  one  pos- 
session in  which  he  took  sufficient  pride  to 
spend  money  on  it.  She  knew  that  this 
generosity  to  self  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
meanness,  and  she  resolved  so  to  identify 
herself  with  her  husband's  vanity  that  to 
gratify  her  wishes  would  be  to  him  the  most 
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exquisite  form  of  self-indulgence.  The 
system  might  at  first  necessitate  a  resort  to 
some  of  the  very  shifts  and  expedients  from 
which  she  intended  it  should  free  her;  but 
she  felt  sure  that  in  a  short  time  she  would 
be  able  to  play  the  game  in  her  own  way. 
How  should  she  have  distrusted  her  pow- 
ers? Her  beauty  itself  was  not  the  mere 
ephemeral  possession  it  might  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  inexperience:  her  skill  in  en- 
hancing it,  the  care  she  took  of  it,  the  use 
she  made  of  it,  seemed  to  give  it  a  kind  of 
permanence.  She  felt  she  could  trust  it  to 
carry  her  through  to  the  end. 

And  the  end,  on  the  whole,  was  worth 
while.  Life  was  not  the  mockery  she  had 
thought  it  three  days  ago.  There  was 
room  for  her,  after  all,  in  this  crowded  self- 
ish world  of  pleasure  whence,  so  short  a 
time  since,  her  poverty  had  seemed  to  ex- 
clude her.  These  people  whom  she  had 
ridiculed  and  yet  envied  were  glad  to  make 
a  place  for  her  in  the  charmed  circle  about 
which  all  her  desires  revolved.  They  were 
not  as  brutal  and  self-engrossed  as  she  had 
fancied — or  rather,  since  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  flatter  and  humour  them, 
that  side  of  their  nature  became  less  con- 
spicuous. Society  is  a  revolving  body 
which  is  apt  to  be  judged  according  to  its 
place  in  each  man's  heaven;  and  at  pres- 
ent it  was  turning  its  illuminated  face  to 
Lily. 

In  the  rosy  glow  it  diffused  her  compan- 
ions seemed  full  of  amiable  qualities.  She 
liked  their  elegance,  their  lightness,  their 


lack  of  emphasis:  even  the  self-assurance 
which  at  times  was  so  like  obtuseness  now 
seemed  the  natural  sign  of  social  ascend- 
ency. They  were  lords  of  the  only  world 
she  cared  for,  and  they  were  ready  to  admit 
her  to  their  ranks  and  let  her  lord  it  with 
them.  Already  she  felt  within  her  a  steal- 
ing allegiance  to  their  standards,  an  ac- 
ceptance of  their  limitations,  a  disbelief  in 
the  things  they  did  not  believe  in,  a  con- 
temptuous pity  for  the  people  who  were  not 
able  to  live  as  they  lived. 

The  early  sunset  was  slanting  across  the 
park.  Through  the  boughs  of  the  long 
avenue  beyond  the  gardens  she  caught  the 
flash  of  wheels,  and  divined  that  more  vis- 
itors were  approaching.  There  was  a 
movement  behind  her,  a  scattering  of  steps 
and  voices:  it  was  evident  that  the  party 
about  the  tea-table  was  breaking  up. 
Presently  she  heard  a  tread  behind  her  on 
the  terrace.  She  supposed  that  Mr.  Gryce 
had  at  last  found  means  to  escape  from  his 
predicament,  and  she  smiled  at  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  coming  to  join  her  instead 
of  beating  an  instant  retreat  to  the  fire-side. 

She  turned  to  give  him  the  welcome 
which  such  gallantry  deserved;  but  her 
greeting  wavered  into  a  blush  of  wonder, 
for  the  man  who  had  approached  her  was 
Lawrence  Selden. 

"  You  see  I  came  after  all,"  he  said;  but 
before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mrs.  Dorset, 
breaking  away  from  a  lifeless  colloquy  with 
her  host,  had  stepped  between  them  with 
a  little  gesture  of  appropriation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE     COVERT 
By  Algernon  Tassin 

The  heart  of  the  woods  and  the  heart  of  a  man 

Are  deep  and  remote  and  still; 
But  if  you  come  softly  and  unaware. 
Its  shy  householders  are  stirring  there 
And  life's  small  shuttles  are  whirring  there, 

A  myriad  mouths  to  fill. 

The  heat  which  parches  the  meadow's  green 
Sifts  tempered  and  soft  through  a  leafy  screen 
Where  the  dewy  covert  hides  unseen. 

None  spies  from  without  the  secret  place, 
So  well  do  the  artful  arms  embrace, 
No  paths  they  tread  whose  steps  retrace. 

You  may  beat  its  suburbs  miles  around 
Too  dull  for  each  subtle  sight  and  sound; 
Give  up  your  seeking,  and  lo!  it  is  found. 

The  heart  of  the  woods  and  the  heart  of  a  man 

Are  deep  and  remote  and  still;— 
A  foot  too  heavy,  and  ruin's  begun, 
Away  the  little  householders  run, 
And  ah!  how  easily  mischief  is  done 
By  a  wanton  and  idle   will! 


VENETIA'S    CHILD 

By  Maarten  Maartens 
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>jp^SB&^>5SJ  H E  villagers  had  assembled, 
in  talkative  little  groups,  on 
the  high  mountain  -  terrace 
that  leads  up  to  the  Grand 
Hotel  Rosenegg.  In  their 
Swiss  Alpine  costumes,  more 


or  less  picturesque,  they  stood  about,  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  as  such  villagers  are  wont 
to  be,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  majesty  of  the 
snow-clad  summits  and  the  crimsoning  sun- 
set sky.  The  tourists,  several  hundreds  of 
them,  had  also  gathered  in  front  of  the  ho- 
tel, in  curious  little  expectant  assemblings, 
shame-facedly  non-expectant,  pretending 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

A  young  man  and  woman,  who  were 
hurrying  by  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
stopped,  suddenly  interested. 

"How  now?  What's  to  do  now?"  said 
the  young  man,  who  was  the  village  and 
"  Bad"  doctor  of  Rosenegg.  "  Somebody  of 
unusual  importance  expected  at  the  hotel, 
I  suppose.  A  prince?"  And  he  repeated 
the  question  to  a  rough  mountaineer  stand- 
ing close  to  him. 

The  man  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips. 
"  Ach  was,  Herr  Doctor, "  he  made  answer ; 
"  d'you  think  we'd  all  come  out  to  look  at  a 
prince?  Scores  of  them  at  the  hotel  every 
season." 

"Well,  who  is  it,  then?"  insisted  the 
doctor.     "The  Pope?" 

"A  bigger  man  still." 

"Paul  Kruger?" 

"  Venetia, "  said  the  mountaineer  in  awe- 
struck tones. 

The  doctor  started;  then  he  seized  his 
wife  by  the  arm  and  hurried  her  down  a 
side-path. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now,  Karl?" 
she  questioned,  laughing.  "Venetia?  That's 
the  great  banker,  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.     I  should  like  to  have  seen  him." 

"We  can't  stay." 

"  It  was  just  about  time  for  the  carriages 
to  come  up  from  the  valley;  I  fancy  I  can 
hear  them  even  now." 

"  I  couldn't  see  Venetia.  I  didn't  want 
to  see  his  face.  He  was  the  man  that 
ruined  us." 
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"Ruined  you?"  She  stared  up  at  him 
in  astonishment,  as  he  hurried  her  along. 

"Yes,  ruined  my  father,  and  all  of  us,  in 
that  business  of  the  Miinz-Marienbach 
railway.  It  was  Venetia  who  wanted  the 
railway  and  so  bought  up  the  shares,  and 
then — but  you  wouldn't  understand." 

"But  I  thought  the  railway  failed?" 

"He  caused  it  to  fail;  he  crushed  it.  It 
was  flourishing  enough  till  he  flung  his 
shares  on  the  market.  It  was  all  done  in 
three  weeks;  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  de- 
stroyed, that  a  millionnaire — a  milliardaire 
— might  make  fifty  thousand  francs.  It 
killed  my  father." 

"But  perhaps  Venetia  never  knew!" 

"  Of  course  he  didn't  know.  What  does 
Venetia  know  of  the  existence  of  a  humble 
Swiss  Railway  Director  ?  It  was '  business. ' 
My  father  was  a  rich  man  till  this  bit  of 
business  beggared  him.  I  dare  say  Venetia 
pays  his  cook  more  than  my  father  earned." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  understand  about 
business,"  said  the  wife;  "I  suppose  these 
men  do  these  things  without  intending,  just 
as  some  new  invention  ruins  thousands  the 
inventor  never  saw." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  replied 
with  vehemence.  "An  invention  is  an 
honest  step  forward  in  the  struggle,  while 
all  the  machinations  of  these  great  bankers 
are  rascality  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  his  wife, "  she  answered; 
and,  unconsciously,  her  gaze  sank  on  her 
gray  calico  frock. 

"  His  wife  is  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world.  She  has  never  learnt  to  distinguish 
between  honest  and  dishonest,  and  she  has 
finer  diamonds  than  any  duchess  who 
envies  and  looks  down  on  her." 

"Do  you  know  about  her?" 

"  Not  a  word.  But  Venetia's  wife  must 
be  like  that,  or  she  couldn't  be  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  her — 
and  him,"  reiterated  the  young  Frau  Doc- 
tor. She  stood  still  at  the  turn  of  the 
mountain-path  under  the  pine  trees,  and 
looked  down,  with  shaded  eyes,  through 
the  glitter  of  the  forest-slope  to  the  white 
road  winding  below. 

"There  they  are!"  she  cried  suddenly. 
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4&* 
A  couple  of  open  carriages  came  into  view, 

slowly  winding  upward,  at  the  end  of  their 

two-hours'    ascent    from    the    station    of 

Schmetterheim. 

They  both  stood  gazing  down  into  the 
distance.  A  moment  later,  drawn  on  by  a 
passion  he  could  hardly  have  accounted  for, 
he  was  rushing  headlong  over  the  stumps, 
needles,  and  fir-cones.  She  flew  after  him. 
Breathless,  they  paused  at  a  twist  of  the 
road,  against  a  bank,  just  as  the  carriages 
— hired  landaus  from  the  hotel — crept 
jingling  round  the  bend  at  their  feet. 

A  tall  man,  pale-faced  and  dark,  with 
nothing  remarkable  about  him-but  an  air  of 
unstudied  arrogance ;  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten, 
lying  up  against  the  other's  shoulder,  with 
eyes  closed  as  if  dozing — these  were  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  first  conveyance;  behind 
them  came  a  second,  holding  servants  and 
bags. 

The  tall  man's  eyes  rested  for  two  sec- 
onds, with  lazy  indifference,  on  the  couple 
hanging  perched  against  the  fir-trees.  Then 
he  dropped  his  gaze  on  the  boy.  The  horses 
jingled  by. 

"So  that  was  Venetia,"  said  Fritz  Koll- 
mann.  He  drew  a  long  breath.  "The 
man  that  killed  my  father,"  he  said,  and 
added  bitterly:  "  Rather  an  unusual  sight, 
I  should  imagine,  for  a  son." 

"The  boy  looked  ill,"  replied  Frau 
Kollmann. 

"I  did  not  notice  the  boy." 

They  trudged  along,  each  on  their  own 
thoughts  intent,  until  presently  she  took  his 
arm  and  looked  up  into  his  sombre  face. 

"  Perhaps  God  willed  that  you  should  be 
ruined,"  she  said,  "that  the  world  might 
find  out  all  there  is  in  Fritz  Kollmann. " 

"Humph!" 

"  You  would  never  have  worked  so  hard, 
dear,  had  you  not  suddenly  found  yourself 
so  poor." 

"  I  worked  so  hard  because  I  wanted  to 
many  you." 

"  Well,  does  that  not  bear  out  what  I  say  ? 
And  now  that  you  have  gained  a  compe- 
tence— for  your  practice  here  is  a  compe- 
tence, isn't  it  ? — why  do  you  still  go  on  with 
all  that  extra  study  ?  Isn't  it  because  you 
have  learned  to  love  work,  scientific  re- 
search, your  profession?" 

"I  must  help  the  sick  children,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  I  have  sworn  to  help  the  children. 
When  I  have  found  out  about  my  throat 


complaint,  I  shall  knock  off  all  superfluous 
work. " 

She  smiled  an  unbelieving  smile,  and 
they  reached  their  wooden  chalet.  The 
chalet,  with  its  long  roof  overhanging  the 
carved  balcony,  seemed  to  wink  at  her. 
And  from  the  little  eye  in  its  forehead  a 
boy's  eager  face  looked  out.  "  Oh,  come 
up,  mother — come  up  quick!"  he  cried. 

"There  is  a  Herr  Professor  waiting  in 
the  study,"  said  the  apple-cheeked,  white- 
stockinged  maid. 

Across  the  young  doctor's  forehead  shot 
a  flash  of  satisfaction.  For  this  Herr  Pro- 
fessor could  only  be  the  great  man  from 
Vienna,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  the  previous  evening.  The  specialist 
— one  of  the  best-known  surgeons  living — 
had  seemed  interested,  and  now 

"I  am  leaving  to-morrow,"  said  the 
great  man,  rising.  "I  could  not  help  just 
looking  in  on  you.  I  was  so  much  struck 
by  what  you  said  last  night  about  your 
study  of  these  peculiar  laryngeal  affections 
in  children.  It  is  not  my  domain,  yet  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  something  more. " 

"  I  will  gladly  tell  you  all  I  can, "  replied 
Kollmann,  with  eager  yet  modest  enthu- 
siasm. "  I  have  been  doctor  here  now  for 
nearly  ten  years.  I  have  long  puzzled 
over  the  numerous  throat  troubles  preva- 
lent among  the  population  and  the  visitors 
—especially  the  latter.  You  would  not  im- 
agine so  rarefied  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  throat  disease,  but  it  certainly  is.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  very  contrast,  especially  for 
those  who  repeatedly  go  down  to  the  town 
and  come  up  again.  It  seems  as  if  latent  mi- 
crobes were  revivified  here.  There  is  more 
especially  a  particular  form  of  acute  infec- 
tious inflammation  in  children,  very  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  diphtheria  of  the 
plains,  and  even  more  virulent; "  he  went  to 
a  desk  and  produced  drawings  and  copy- 
books, launching  into  professional  details. 

"  And  the  treatment  ?"  asked  the  Vienna 
professor,  agreeably  appreciative. 

"  It  has  not  been  as  successful  as  I  might 
have  wished.  The  serum,  for  instance,  has 
proved  quite  inefficacious.  The  disease, 
in  a  word,  is  not  diphtheric.  But  I  have  a 
theory  of  my  own  now — I  have  studied  the 
matter  for  years,  you  see;  I  believe  I  have 
got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  last.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  got  the  microbe  and" — his 
cheek  glowed — "can  destroy  him!" 
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"Well,  well,  I  have  no  wish  to  pene- 
trate your  secret,"  said  the  other  good- 
humor  edly. 

"Why  not,  Herr  Professor?  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  retain  medical  secrets, 
like  charlatans.  But  my  theory  is  not  yet 
complete;  it  wants  the  key -stone,  the  final 
proof.  My  very  next  case  will  decide  the 
whole  matter,  once  for  all.  My  treatment 
is  an  injection — of  a  virus."  He  paused, 
got  up,  walked  to  the  window. 

"In   what   proportion  will  it  cure? — in 

what  proportion  will  it "     He  paused 

again,  under  the  strain  of  intense  emotion. 

"  My  next  patient  will  recover, "  he  said, 

"  or "    Again  it  was  impossible  for  him 

to  proceed. 

"He  will  recover,"  he  burst  out  vehe- 
mently, "  and  then  we  shall  have  the  remedy 
once  for  all.  "  He  turned  from  the  window 
and  came  back  to  his  illustrious  guest,  with 
eagerly  outstretched  hands. 

"Admit  that  the  experiment  is  legiti- 
mate'." he  cried.  "Admit  it,  Herr  Pro- 
fessor! I  rejoice  that  fortune  has  thrown 
you  in  my  way.  You  see  all  my  prepara- 
tory labor — mine  is  no  guesswork! — I  have 
a  right  now  to  risk  one  life  to  save  so  many. 
I  have  a  right!" 

The  Vienna  professor  stared  at  him. 

"The  whole  thing  is  ready!"  Kollmann 
hurried  on  vehemently.  "It  only  wants 
the  final  experiment.  That  experiment  is 
'kill  or  cure';  I  can't  help  that— I  must 
make  it.  Until  it  is  made,  the  whole  treat- 
ment is  worth  nothing.  Once  it  is  made, 
whether  the  child  live  or  die,  the  disease  is 
curable."  He  stood  gazing  into  the  great 
man's  face;    his  breath  came  and  went. 

The  great  man  stared  back.  A  sort  of 
better-class  grin  overspread  his  features: 
"  My  dear  young  doctor, "  he  said,  "  what 
is  all  this  fuss  about  ?  Of  course  you  may 
experiment  your  treatment  upon  whoever 
first  comes  to  you  with  the  disease.  What 
would  become  of  medical  science  were  it 
not  so?  As  you  say,  yours  is  no  'guess- 
work.' You  have  every  right  to  expect  a 
favorable  result.  That  the  disease  is  so 
terribly  swift  in  its  action  as  to  make  every 
experiment  risky — that  is  no  fault  of  yours." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other  in  a  dull  voice, 
looking  away,  "my  next  patient  will  re- 
cover— will  recover." 

The  Austrian  rose.  "I  leave  to-morrow 
morning,"   he   said.    "It   has   been   most 


agreeable  to  meet,  up  here,  with  so  dis- 
interested and — er — eminent  a  worker. 
We  shall  hear  of  you  again  soon,  I  feel  sure. 
I  heartily  wish  you  success.  I  believe  in 
your  theory.     Good-by." 

From  this  conversation  the  doctor  would 
gladly  have  fled  back  to  his  own  reflections ; 
but  his  little  son  waylaid  him  at  the  front 
door,  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  boy 
Rialto,  Venetia's  only  child,  who  could 
have  the  moon  for  the  asking.  Was  it 
true  that  he  had  a  live  ship  and  a  real 
elephant  to  ride  on  ?  Nurse  had  said  that 
he  had  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  month 
pocket-money.  What  did  people  do  with 
a  hundred  thousand  francs?  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  spend  such  a  sum  on  the  most 
splendid  toys  before  the  next  month  came 
round  ?  Fritzchen  was  also  an  only  child, 
accustomed  to  all  reasonable  amiability  in 
his  surroundings.  His  income  amounted 
to  fifty  centimes  a  week. 

During  the  next  fortnight  the  doctor's 
thoughts  centred  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively on  his  theory  and  the  studies  that 
developed  it.  The  Vienna  professor's  at- 
titude had  influenced  him  greatly,  sweep- 
ing away  all  sorts  of  psychical  uncertainties 
and  leaving  his  brain  clear  and  his  outlook 
assured.  There  is  a  statistic  uniformity  in 
all  phenomena  of  existence.  After  a  pause 
in  the  sequence,  a  case  or  two  of  "  Alpine 
Diphtheritis "  (hitherto  falsely  so-called) 
had  become,  one  might  almost  say,  "  over- 
due."  The  doctor,  accustomed  to  a  short 
period  of  prevalence  in  every  season,  began 
to  await  the  next  outbreak  with  a  painfully 
deepening  expectancy.  To  his  wife  he  once 
spoke  of  his  anxiety  as  almost  a  physical 
pain.  The  idea  of  the  impending  juncture 
became  an  obsession.  The  next  case  would 
decide.  And  the  next  case  was  long  in  com- 
ing- 

It  came,  falling  like  a  thunderbolt,  early 
one  night — a  message,  with  much  abun- 
dance of  ringing  and  crying,  from  a  cottage 
miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  doctor  hurried  off;  the  wife  remained, 
as  is  the  lot  of  wives,  face  to  face  with  her- 
self, sitting  up  in  bed,  her  white  look  in  the 
opposite  glass. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  as  she  lay  wonder- 
ing, in  the  stillness,  what  fate  would  prove 
reserved  for  the  cow-keeper's  daughter  on 
the  "Aim,"  there  came  a  fresh  rush  of 
steps  over  the  gravel  outside  the  chalet,  and 
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That    such    a    thing    should 


new,  still  more  pressing  peals  and  appeals. 
She  opened  the  latched  window ;  the  sum- 
mer night,  in  that  high  altitude,  was  cool 
and  crystal  clear. 

"The  doctor'.  The  Herr  Doctor!  He  is 
to  come  immediately  to  the  Grand  Hotel! " 
cried  the  voice  of  a  "  Hausbursche. "  And 
another  man's  voice  took  up  the  cry,  "  Im- 
mediately!" 

"He  is  away,"  replied  the  doctor's  wife. 

"Impossible!"  came  back  the  second 
man's  answer  from  down  below.  He  stood 
just  under  her,  looking  up.  "  Impossible !  " 
he  said,  evidently  incredulous;  "  it  is  for  the 
son  of  my  Lord  Venetia. " 

"  He  has  been  sent  for  to  the  other  side  of 
the  valley."     Her  voice  shook. 

"Is    it    possible!"    said    the    servant, 
amazed 
happen  to  my  lord!" 

"  He  has  been  away  a  long  time;  he  may 
return  at  any  moment,' '  she  suggested.  "  I 
will  send  him  the  very  moment  he  comes  in." 

"But  he  may  remain  absent  for  hours!" 
shouted  the  affrighted  valet.  He  turned 
on  his  stolid  companion;  "and  there  is  no 
other  doctor?"  he  cried,  running  back  into 
the  night.  The  Frau  Doctor  closed  the 
window.  No,  there  was  no  other  doctor. 
Probably  nothing  much  was  the  matter  with 
this  young  Rialto,  whom  she  had  seen 
several  times  in  the  hotel  garden  looking 
the  very  picture  of  yellow-faced  health. 
But  every  whimsy  must  of  course  receive 
fullest  attention,  while,  for  that  matter,  a 
hundred  peasant  children  might  die  of 
neglect.  "That  such  a  thing — a  momen- 
tary contretemps — should  happen  to  mv 
lord!" 

The  clock  had  struck  two  when  the 
doctor  returned.  She  ran  down  to  meet 
him,  pale  and  breathless.  "Well?"  she 
gasped.     "Well?     How  is  the  child?" 

He  pushed  past  her,  flung  back  his  head, 
staring  over  his  shoulder  at  her  eager  face. 

"  Dead  before  I  arrived, "  he  said.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence  between  them; 
then  she  laughed,  in  sheer  nervousness. 
"These  people,"  he  continued,  "always 
send  for  you  a  couple  of  days  too  late. " 
And  he  too  laughed,  an  ugly,  discordant 
laugh.  "But  there  will  be  more  cases 
now!"  he  said;  "the  father  sells  his  milk 
to  the  hotel." 

Her  heart  gave  a  horrible  leap  of  ex- 
citement.    "True!     The  hotel!"  she  said. 


"  They  were  here  an  hour  ago,  calling  for  a 
doctor.  It  seems  the  young  Rialto  is  in- 
disposed. " 

He  started,  as  the  name  fell  on  his  ears. 
"I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said.  And  as  he 
turned  to  the  door — "  I  am  sure  it  is  noth- 
ing,"  she  called  after  him. 

But  at  the  hotel,  to  which  he  hastened, 
people  spoke  differently.  The  proprietor 
came  out  into  the  entrance-hall  and  hailed 
him  with  undisguised  solicitude.  No  other 
doctor,  of  course,  had  been  forthcoming. 
The  servants  were  rushing  wildly  in  every 
direction;  the  case  seemed  a  most  serious 
one  of  inflammation  of  the  throat.  The 
proprietor  could  not  refrain  from  wringing 
his  hands.  "In  this  house!"  he  cried, 
"  and  with  a  man  as  widely  known  as  Lord 
Venetia!  It  will  ruin  the  hotel!"  He 
stared  helplessly  at  the  doctor.  "Ah, 
there's  his  lordship's  bell,"  he  said,  and 
called  to  a  waiter  to  show  up  Herr  Koll- 
mann,  and  then  ran  after  and  said  he  would 
do  it  himself.  "  Doctor, "  he  whispered  in 
eager  gutturals,  "don't  call  it  diphtheria. 
Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  I  entreat  of  you, 
call  it  diphtheria.  Anything  but — ah,  here 
is  Herr  Bensch,  my  lord's  factotum — eh, 
Herr  Bensch? — my  lord's  right  hand. 
Well,  Herr  Bensch,  and  how  is  the  interest- 
ing patient,  the  Lord  Rialto." 

"Master  Rialto  continues  very  ill,"  re- 
plied the  individual  addressed.  His  man- 
ner was  icy,  but  his  voice  betrayed  a  tremor 
he  evidently  strove  in  vain  to  repress. 

In  the  large  sitting-room,  with  the  elec- 
tric lamps  all  lighted  in  this  dread  hour  of 
night,  Lord  Venetia  came  forward,  leaving 
open  the  door  from  behind  which  he  had 
just  emerged.  "The  doctor  at  last!"  he 
said;  then,  recollecting  himself,  with  great 
courtesy:   " I  am  glad  you  are  come. " 

"Yes,  I  am  come,"  replied  Kollmann, 
and  eyed  this  man. 

"My  son,  who  has  never  had  anything 
serious  the  matter  with  him,  seems  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing. 
You  will  see." 

"Yes,  let  me  see,"  said  Kollmann.  His 
tone  was  so  peculiar  that  Venetia  looked  at 
him.     Their  glances  met. 

"The  throat  is  very  painful,"  continued 
the  father. 

"  Every  moment  may  be  of  importance, " 
replied  Kollmann,  and  moved  two  steps  to 
the  waiting  door. 
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"  Abs — "  Lord  Venetia  checked  himself. 
"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that, "  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  contempt  in  his  jerk  of  the  head 
almost  more  than  in  his  voice.  He  was  a 
man  of  millions,  a  king  of  kings;  every 
movement  of  his  quiet  frame  and  face  pro- 
claimed it.  His  heart,  in  this  supreme 
moment  of  anxiety,  was  in  furious  revolt 
against  the  humble  village  doctor  to  whom 
he  must  thus  unwillingly  confide  his  own 
future,  and  the  world's. 

"  We  will  go  and  see  the  patient,"  he  said 
gently,  and  led  the  way.  He  did  not  even 
notice  Kollmann's  eagerly  acquiescent  bow. 

The  boy  lay  in  the  hotel  bed,  choking. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  sick-chamber  the 
doctor  heard  the  choke.  A  light  flashed 
across  his  eyes,  and  his  inmost  soul.  He 
knew  that  at  last  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  problem,  the  solution — the  supreme 
decision  of  his  life. 

From  his  painful  examination  he  went 
back,  without  speaking,  to  the  sitting-room. 
Lord  Venetia  followed.  Herr  Bensch 
stood  by  the  outer  door. 

"Well?"  said  Venetia  at  last. 

"Your  son  is  very  ill." 

Herr  Bensch  coughed  discreetly. 

For  this  answer  Lord  Venetia  was  pre- 
pared. First,  because  he  understood  that 
rich  men's  children  are  always  important 
cases;  but  secondly,  alas! — because  he  had 
already  discovered  the  fact  for  himself. 
Gladly  would  he  have  said,  to  his  own 
heart,  that  the  doctor  was  overstating  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs,  but  his  heart 
would  not  have  believed  him. 

"  Nothing  serious  is  the  matter, "  he  said 
rather  roughly. 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  came  the 
rougher  reply. 

"We  have — eh — telegraphed  already  to 
Berne,"  continued  Lord  Venetia,  speaking 
testily,  from  suppressed  excitement.  "  Pro- 
fessor— what  is  his  name,  Bensch?" 

"Schumacher,  my  lord." 

"Will  be  here  to-morrow.  Till  then  I 
suppose  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  ? " 

The  young  doctor  looked  at  the  million- 
naire  quickly,  almost  with  a  sob  of  relief. 
"You  wish  me  to  retire,"  he  said,  "from 
the  treatment  of  your  son  ?  You  wish  me 
to  do  nothing?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  all  you  can, "  replied 
Venetia,  with  hauteur;  "all  that  is  in- 
evitable— till  the  specialist  comes. " 


"Your  son  will  be  dead  before  then." 
The  doctor  paused.  A  cry,  part  despair, 
part  distrust,  had  sprung  from  the  com- 
pressed lips  of  the  father. 

"Unless  I  do  a  great  deal,"  continued 
Kollmann. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  Venetia 
again  spoke  calmly,  with  incisiveness,  as  if 
treating,  with  his  confidential  clerk,  of  some 
project  that  involved  millions. 

"Operate." 

"What  sort  of  operation?" 

"Inject  a  virus."  The  replies  came 
slowly,  but  unhesitatingly,  as  if  dragged 
out  by  main  force. 

"I  cannot  allow  it." 

"So  much  the  better." 

From  the  adjoining  room  came  con- 
tinuously the  sound  of  the  agonized  choke. 
A  servant  could  be  heard  moving  there, 
with  glasses. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Venetia  angrily. 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  undertake  the 
responsibility." 

"Of  curing  my  son?" 

"  Or  of  killing  a  Rialto, "  said  Kollmann. 

Herr  Bensch  crept  forward.  "Perhaps 
the  Herr  Doctor  might  inform  my  lord," 
he  suggested  softly,  "  of  some  former  suc- 
cesses he  has  had  with  his  treatment?" 

"  I  have  had  none, "  said  Fritz  Kollmann. 

Lord  Venetia,  in  his  bitterness,  smiled. 
"I  think  we  will  wait,"  he  said,  "for  the 
Professor  Schumacher. " 

The  village  doctor  bowed  ceremoniously 
and  moved  away  to  the  door.  All  the 
sounds  from  the  next  room  seemed  to  fol- 
low him. 

And  before  he  reached  the  door  he 
stopped.  Many  emotions  were  at  war  in 
his  breast.  He  hated  this  murderer  and 
villain  in  whose  presence  he  stood;  he 
loved  his  science  still  more.  And  he  pitied 
the  child. 

"I  have  just  come  from  a  similar  case," 
he  said;  "  dead  within  twenty-four  hours — 
before  they  sent  for  me.  Your  son  will  not 
live  till  the  morning,  if  nothing  be  done. 
If  I  operate,  there  is — a  chance." 

The  father  remained  silent,  unable  to 
speak.  Under  such  stress  Herr  Bensch 
broke  away  from  his  own  moorings.  "  And 
you  reserve  your  experiments,"  he  cried, 
"for  the  son  of  Lord  Venetia'" 

"So   fate   has   willed   it,"    replied   the 
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doctor.  He  looked  to  right  and  left,  from 
the  one  man  to  the  other.  "  That  I,  of  all 
others,"  he  burst  out,  ''should  cure,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  race,  the  son  of  Venetia! " 

Lord  Venetia  had  risen  and  gone  back  to 
the  sick-room.  He  heard  the  exclamation  as 
he  went,  haughtily  ignoring  any  special  sig- 
nificance.  Only  one  word  struck  deep:  cure. 

Herr  Bensch  came  close  to  the  doctor. 
"Find  another  child,"  he  said;  "experi- 
ment on  that.  What  you  say,  what  you 
wish,  is  impossible.  How  much  money  do 
you  want?  You  can  have  it.  But  it  is 
utterly  ridiculous — it  is  unthinkable  that 
my  lord's  only  child  should  die." 

"He  will  not  live  till  sunrise,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Herr  Bensch  gave  a  groan  which  came 
from  the  heart.  "  It  will  alter  the  destinies 
of  the  world!"  he  cried. 

The  young  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"They  have  been  altered  before,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Not  all  my  Lord  Venetia's  millions 
can  buy  another  case  to  command.  And 
yet  that  other  case,  at  this  moment,  would 
decide  your  Rialto's  fate." 

"At  least  explain,"  said  Herr  Bensch, 
miserably.    "You  speak  in  enigmas." 

Indeed,  a  craving  for  utterance  of  his 
inmost  agonies  was  upon  the  young 
physician.  "  I  am  sure  of  my  treatment! " 
he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  only  a  question  of  the 
dose.  What  dose  of  the  poisonous  antidote 
— for  it  is  a  poison — will  cure  ? — what  will 
— kill?  One  experiment  will  decide. 
Henceforth  the  disease,  even  at  this  stage, 
is  curable.  One  experience  will  suffice.  I 
have  waited  for  it  for  weeks!" 

Lord  Venetia  stood  in  the  doorway.  "My 
son  must  die  a  natural  death, "  he  said. 

The  young  doctor  turned  upon  him.  "All 
your  millions  cannot  buy  a  substitute!"  he 
cried. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
Herr  Bensch  opened  it.  The  landlord 
slipped  into  the  room.  "Herr  Doctor  is 
wanted,"  he  said;  "they  have  been  tele- 
phoning for  him. " 

"Who  wants  me?" 

"It  is  another  case  of  sickness;  it  appears 
urgent." 

"What  sickness?  Do  they  say?  Who 
are  'they'?" 

The  landlord  was  unwilling  to  name  the 
sickness.  However,  he  answered:  "The 
throat. " 


His  hearers  looked  at  each  other.  From 
the  sick-chamber  came  that  gasping  for 
breath. 

"It  is  the  reply  of  God!"  sobbed  Herr 
Bensch.  Lord  Venetia's  lip  curled,  then 
trembled.  "Come,  Herr  Doctor!"  said 
the  landlord.  Kollmann  eagerly  followed 
him,  glad,  whatever  might  now  happen,  of 
escape. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the  land- 
lord's manner  changed.  "  It  is  from  your 
home,"  he  said.  "It  is  from  the  Frau 
Doctor. " 

"Naturally." 

"I  fear  it  is  your  son." 

Five  minutes  later  Fritz  Kollmann  stood 
by  his  child's  bedside.  Little  Fritz,  sud- 
denly struck  down,  as  is  the  nature  of  this 
horrible  disease,  lay  gasping  for  his  life, 
like  the  heir  of  Europe,  up  yonder.  Now, 
looking  back,  his  parents  could  recall  that 
he  had  looked  pale  for  a  day  or  twTo,  eaten 
little,  felt  listless.  He  had  been  up  at  the 
hotel  last  half-holiday,  having  tea  with  the 
landlord's  little  boy.  Without  doubt  a 
frightful  epidemic  was  upon  the  place, 
ready  to  burst  out  and  generalize  itself  at 
any  moment.  There  had  been  such  a  one 
three  years  ago,  beginning  with  a  case  or 
two,  traceable  to  the  milk,  and  gradually 
spreading.  Then  the  doctor  had  been 
practically  powerless;  now  he  was  all  but 
master  of  the  disease. 

All  but.  He  stood  by  the  bedside,  look- 
ing down  at  the  child's  sufferings.  The 
words  of  the  Vienna  surgeon  came  back  to 
him.  He  would  be  a  great  man  in  his  turn ; 
perhaps  they  would  make  him  a  professor. 
His  would  probably  be  a  childless  home, 
but  he  would  have  cured  Venetia's  son. 

"Who  will  possibly  do  even  more  harm 
than  his  father,"  he  said  aloud. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  wife 
appealingly,  pressing  close.  "Save  him! 
Oh,  save  him!"  she  said. 

Kollmann's  thoughts  were  working  fast. 
He  could  return  to  the  hotel  in  half  an 
hour;  he  could  declare  that  his  experiment 
had  succeeded;  that  he  now  was  sure  of  his 
effect — desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies — the  young  Rialto's  sufferings 
would  conquer  any  remaining  opposition, 
in  the  face  of  promised  success.  There 
would  be  time  enough  to  save  his  own  son, 
when  this  Riajto  was  dead. 

He  shuddered.     "Oh,  save  him!     Save 
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him!"  repeated  the  wife.  He  gently  put 
her  aside. 

His  telephone  rang  out,  like  a  blow. 
"  How  long  does  the  doctor  require  ?  "  came 
Herr  Bensch's  demand  from  the  hotel. 

He  hesitated.  He  stood  by  the  machine. 
"Half  an  hour,"  he  replied. 

"Can  the  child  here  wait  so  long?" 

"  Yes, "  he  said,  and  ran  back  to  his  son. 

He  stood  there,  looking  down.  Venetia's 
boy  or  his  own  ?  Venetia  s  boy  or  his  own  ? 

For  only  answer  came  the  sick  child's 
gasp. 

He  shook  himself,  as  a  man  who  shivers 
in  the  cold,  and  ran  to  his  study,  returning 
with  a  syringe  and  a  bottle. 

His  wife  barred  his  path.  "  You  do  not 
know/"  she  shrieked. 

"God  help  me!  what  can  I  do?"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "To  do  nothing  means  death." 

All  his  many  explanations  of  his  treat- 
ment surged  back  upon  her.  She  burst 
into  weeping.  "Had  there  been  but  one 
other!  one  other!"  she  wailed. 

An  oath  broke  from  him.  "And  you 
call  yourself  a  doctor's  wife!"  he  cried 
fiercely.  "Whom  else  should  we  sacrifice 
with  such  right  as  our  own  ?  "  She  quailed 
before  him,  sinking  aside.  He  went  for- 
ward to  the  bed  and  with  hurried  yet  steady 
gestures  he  parted  the  child's  lips  and,  in- 
serting the  syringe  just  under  the  tonsular 
swelling,  injected  the  fluid.  Then  he 
stepped  back  and,  folding  his  arms,  stood 
still — stood  still  for  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes, watching.  In  about  half  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  his  computations,  the  fruit  of  all 
these  years  of  study,  the  matter  would  de- 
cide itself  forever.  If  the  dose  was  the  right 
one,  the  swelling  would  go  down,  or,  at  least, 
remain  stationary.  If  it  was  too  strong,  the 
disease  would  but  increase  in  virulence. 

He  stood  watching  the  symptoms,  and 
as  he  watched,  his  features  seemed  to 
loosen.  His  wife  stood  beside  him,  gazing 
from  the  child  to  his  face,  and  back  to  the 
child.     He  steadied  himself  for  her  sake. 

Again  the  shrill  summons  of  the  tele- 
phone broke  in  upon  them.  He  went  to 
the  instrument.  "  Come  at  once, "  it  said. 
"  Lord  Venetia  consents  to  everything. " 

"Ah!"  said  Kollmann.  Then  he  spoke 
his  reply:  "I  will  come  in  five  minutes," 
he  answered,  and  ran  back  to  the  sick- 
room. He  drew  forth  the  thermometer, 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  boy's  arm, 


and  took  it  to  the  light.  He  bade  his  wife 
hold  the  lamp,  while  he  looked  into  the 
throat.     Still  she  gazed  into  his  face. 

"  Don't  drop  it! "  he  cried  suddenly.  He 
caught  at  her.  "  Don't  trouble  about  me; 
I  am  all  right, "  she  said.  He  flung  up  his 
hands  to  his  forehead.  "  For  God's  sake, 
what  must  I  do?"  he  cried. 

" Can  you  do  anything  more  here?"  she 
answered,  white  to  the  lips.     "  Anything  ?  " 

"I  can "  he  hesitated. 

"Anything  I  cannot  do  equally  well?" 
she  explained  in  haste,  as  if  dreading  his 
next  word. 

"  You  can  insert  the  tube, "  he  answered 
dully.  She  rocked  backward;  again  he 
would  have  caught  at  her.  She  steadied 
herself  with  her  hand  upon  the  table. 
"Go  to  the  hotel,"  she  said,  speaking 
firmly;  "go  at  once.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death." 

"And  here — here?" 

"It  is  not,"  she  answered.  She  broke 
away  from  him;  he  could  hear  her  weeping 
in  the  adjoining  room.  The  child  flung 
himself  to  and  fro,  suffocating.  Again  the 
telephone  rang  out. 

When  the  mother  came  back  a  moment 
later,  she  moved  straight  to  the  bed.  "  Go 
now,"  she  said  calmly.     He  obeyed  her. 

"At  last,"  said  Herr  Bensch,  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  hotel  sitting-room.  He  led 
the  way  at  once  through  the  inner  door. 
Lord  Venetia  looked  up  from  his  post  by 
the  pillow.  "Do  whatever  you  like,"  he 
said,  "but  stop  this  gasping!" 

"  I  know  what  to  do, "  replied  Kollmann. 

Lord  Venetia  sat  watching  him. 

"You  are  sure  of  your  treatment?" 

"  Sure. " 

"  But  if  there  is  any  uncertainty,  why  not 
give  a  feeble  dose,  and  repeat  it?" 

The  physician  turned  fiercely  on  the 
great  banker.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  One  injection  only 
is  possible.     It  will  be  the  right  quantity. " 

"But  you  said " 

"This  time." 

"And  the  other  child " 

"Be  silent,"  said  the  doctor.  Lord 
Venetia's  cheek  changed  color.  Fritz 
Kollmann  continued  his  preparations. 
With  firm  hand  he  inserted  the  syringe,  for 
the  second  time  within  an  hour. 

Then  he  waited  as  he  had  waited  by  that 
other  bedside,  steadily  watching.     "Will 
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you  not  sit  down?"  asked  Venetia,  watch- 
ing too. 

"No." 

Then  they  did  not  speak  again  for  many 
minutes.  In  the  outer  room  was  heard  a 
whispered  confabulation,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors.     They  took  no  notice. 

At  last  Venetia  said:  "He  seems  to 
breathe  more  easily."  The  doctor  nodded. 
And  again  there  was  silence  between  them. 

When  the  doctor  once  more  opened  his 
lips  it  was  to  say: 

"Lord  Venetia,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
name  of  Kollmann?" 

Venetia  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "I  think 
not,"  he  said;  "why  do  you  ask?" 

"It  is  mv  name." 

"Indeed!" 

"It  was  my  father's." 

"  Naturally.  If  you  save  my  son's  life,  I 
shall  have  good  cause  to  remember  it." 


"I  do  not  care,  Lord  Venetia,  whether 
you  remember  or  forget. "  Then  he  turned 
from  the  bedside.  "I  can  be  spared  now 
for  half  an  hour,"  he  said.  "I  am  going 
home . ' '  Lord  Venetia  followed ;  these  were 
not  moments  for  even  him  to  take  offence. 

"  The  boy  is  better,"  he  declared.  "Any- 
one can  see  that.  The  relief  appeared  al- 
most instantaneous.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable." 

But  Fritz  Kollmann  did  not  seem  to  hear. 
"The  disease  is  curable,"  said  the  young 
doctor  while  he  crossed  the  room,  speaking 
as  it  were  to  himself.  "I  knew  it  was. 
At  least  I  can  thank  God  for  that." 

Herr  Bensch  came  forward.  "They 
have  been  telephoning  for  you,  Herr 
Doctor,"  he  said;  "of  course  I  knew  you 
could  not  be  disturbed.  I  did  not  make  out 
all  they  were  saying.  But  the  other  child, 
it  appears,  is  dead." 


DOMIDUCA 

By  Edith   M.  Thomas 

The  goddess  who  watches  over  one's  safe  coming  home. — Marius.     Walter  Pater. 

Lead  home,  for  now  the  light  descends  the  skies; 
Lead  home,  O  goddess  of  the  evening  eyes — 

And  voice  of  whisper  dying  off  the  leaves — 
And  touch  of  velvet  air  on  flowers  that  sleep 

(To-morrow  to  be  slain  amid  the  sheaves) ! 
Lead  home,  O  brooder  of  the  brooding  bird, 

With  wings  bedewed,  in  grassy  covert  deep, 
Sleep-lulled,  with  its  half -uttered  vesper-notes; 

Lead  home,  O  guardian  of  the  couching  flock, 
By  pools  wherein  the  shadow  lies  unstirred; 

Lead  home  the  toilers  all,  who  scarce  can  keep 
Their  pathway  for  encumbering  drowsiness; 

Lead  home,  pilot  of  lonely  skiffs  that  rock 
On  yearning  seas  where  bright  the  moon-path  floats: 
Lead  all  these  home,  and  of  thy  bounty  bless — 
Lead  home! 

Lead  home,  O  goddess  of  the  evening  eyes, 
And  voice  of  dim  response  to  twilight  cries — 

Whom  ever,  since  a  child,  I  loved  past  all, 
Served  past  all  deities  befriending  earth ! 
Lead  home !     .     .     .     and,  if  I  have  no  home,  then  rise 
Before   my   way,   and,   with   deceiving   charms, 
Build  me  a  dream  of  mine  own  roof  and  hearth, 

And  thither  in  remembered  accents  call; 
And  lull  me,  sobbing,  in  remembered  arms:- 
Lead  home! 


Typical  young  Socialist  rioters  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris. 
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OCIALISM  is  a  live  politi- 
cal factor  in  Europe.  There 
is  a  wave  of  socialism  flow- 
ing over  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, reaching  heights  of 
much  importance  in  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  France,  and  giving  a 
distinct  trend  to  political  life  in  Austria  and 
Italy. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  because  of 
the  vital  effect  which  the  success  of  the 
socialist  parties  would  have  on  European 
institutions  and  upon  the  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  there.  Of  even  wider  im- 
portance, however,  is  this  great  political 
and  social  movement,  because  it  fore- 
shadows a  tendency  which  we  are  likely 
to  see  gain  great  force  in  our  own  country. 
It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  we 
shall,  in  the  next  few  years,  hear  much 
of  socialism  in  our  own  political  life.  I 
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do  not  think  it  will  be  surprising  if  we 
eventually  find  political  forces  here  drawn 
up  on  a  new  alignment,  with  a  party  stand- 
ing on  a  platform  which  might  be  made  up 
from  principles  taken  from  the  programmes 
of  socialist  parties  of  Europe,  and  opposed 
to  those  who  will  stand  for  conservatism 
and  the  permanance  of  present  institutions 
and  conditions. 

What  a  socialist  party  they  would  make ! 
The  discontented  would  find  promise  in 
such  a  platform.  The  believers  in  the 
power  of  legislation  to  work  miracles  in 
bringing  prosperity  and  bettering  social 
conditions  would  find  plans  for  legislative 
experiments  which  would  interest  them. 
Those  who  see  danger  in  aggregated  wealth, 
the  opponents  of  trusts  and  combinations, 
the  populists,  would  all  find  such  a  party 
congenial.  The  advocates  of  Federal  control 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  those  who 
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think  the  Government  should  get  deeper 
into  finance  and  organize  postal  savings- 
banks,  would  find  planks  which  met  their 
views.  One  of  the  main  tenets  of  faith 
would  of  course  be  the  belief  in  universal  old- 
age  pensions  and  in  insurance  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  health  or  employment,  with 
the  taxes  for  creating  such  funds  laid  on  the 
incomes  of  the  wealthy.  Such  a  plank 
would  have  wide  popularity,  and  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  and  who  are  in  favor  of  any 
change  or  of  any 
new  legislative  ex- 
periment would  be 
attracted.  We  cer- 
tainly have  just  the 
sort  of  material  here 
in  plenty  for  the 
building  of  a  social- 
ist party  along  lines 
which  are  showing 
such  vital  force  in 
the  political  life  of 
Europe.  And  like  the 
socialist  parties  of 
Europe,  there  would 
be  much  good  in  the 
programme,  and 
much  error,  many 
fallacies  for  the 
demagogue  to  rant 
over,  much  that 
would  be  utterly 
impracticable,  but 
much  that  would 
a]> peal  to  those 
whose  lot  is  less 
favorable  than  they 
believe  it  should  be. 

There  are  no  in- 
fluences more  likely 
to  bring  change  to 

Europe  than  are  those  various  political  cur- 
rents which  are  combined  under  the  rather 
loose  term  of  socialism.  I  believe  there  are 
beginning  to  be  seen  in  our  own  political 
life  many  similar  currents.  It  is  natural 
that  those  currents  will  eventually  come  to- 
gether into  a  united  political  party.  Such 
a  party  might  be  called  "Socialist,"  or  it 
might  find  some  other  name,  but  it  would 
be  a  party  with  many  of  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  the  socialist  parties  of  Europe. 

If  we  are  facing  socialism  here,  some 
study  of  the  progress  of  socialism  in  Europe 
is  well  worth  our  while. 


An  office  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions 


In  France,  the  clerical  question  absorb- 
ing the  main  energies  of  all  parties  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  it  has,  is  second  only  in  po- 
litical importance  to  the  problems  which 
the  growth  of  socialism  has  there  brought 
into  prominence.  The  position  of  the  So- 
cialists in  influencing  public  affairs  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  essential  allies  of  the  Republicans 
in  their  struggle  with  the  Church.  As  has 
been  indicated  in  a  former  article,  the  So- 
cialists have  pre- 
sented a  solid  front 
with  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  whole 
programme  of  Re- 
publican Defence, 
and  now  that  a  de- 
cisive defeat  has 
been  dealt  the  Cleri- 
cal party,  the  Social- 
ists are  demanding 
support  in  turn  from 
the  Republicans. 
The  position  of  the 
Republicans  makes 
the  support  of  the 
Socialists  necessary 
to  them,  and  it  is 
logical  that  the 
Government  pro- 
gramme will  in 
greater  and  greater 
degree  recognize 
Socialist  demands. 

The  French  Pre- 
mier, M.  Combes, 
has  recently  stated 
the  main  objects  of 
the  present  French 
ministry,  and  the 
programme  as  he 
outlined  it  shows  the  influence  of  the  So- 
cialists. He  has  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  continuance  of  repressive  measures 
against  religious  orders,  the  ministry  pro- 
poses to  pass  laws  on  the  subject  of  work- 
ing men's  pensions,  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  assistance  of  invalids  and 
old  people,  reform  the  tax  system,  and  re- 
duce to  two  years  the  time  of  military 
service.  This  programme  indicates  how 
important  the  Premier  recognizes  it  to  be 
that  the  Socialists  continue  their  support  of 
the  Government.  As  the  Socialists  and 
Socialist  Radicals  have  140  members  in  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  com- 
pared with  240  Republicans,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  what  im- 
portant pillars  of  the  Govern- 
ment support  they  form.  The 
Socialist  group,  composed,  as 
it  is,  almost  exclusively  of  the 
working  class,  naturally  has 
ambitions  that  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  programme  of 
Republican  Defence.  They 
want  legislation  which  in  their 
opinion  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  social 
order. 

Like  socialists  everywhere, 
there  is  much  in  their  demands 
that  is  utterly  impractical. 
The  Government  has  accepted 
a  few  of  their  most  workable 
theories.  If  the  platform  of 
the  revolutionary  Socialists 
was  carried  out  there  would  be  a  complete 
upsetting  of  the  Government,  for  they  favor 
the  suppression  of  the  Senate  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  republic.  The  programme  of  the 
less  extreme,  and  more  truly  representative, 
group  of  Socialists  calls  for  laws  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  and  affecting  conditions 
of  employment.  They  desire  to  transplant 
the  German  system  of  sick  funds  and  old- 
age  pensions,  and  lay  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance  upon  the   state.     This  great 


Dicycle  riders  on  the  Helgium  country  roads  distributing  socialistic 
literature. 


charge  upon  the  budget  they  are  ready  to 
provide  without  hardship  to  themselves  by 
the  imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax 
on  the  wealthy.  Complete  freedom  in 
forming  associations  is  desired,  laws  more 
favorable  to  labor  unions  are  wanted,  pay- 
ment to  the  holders  of  elective  offices  ad- 
vocated, and  the  control  by  the  state  of  the 
railroads,  mines, and  banks  is  also  proposed. 
The  Socialists  are  almost  as  much  opposed 
to  state  education  as  they  have  been  to 
clerical  instruction. 

The  Socialists'  contention 
that  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer 
was  pretty  effectually  dis- 
proved recently  by  the  investi- 
gation of  the  French  Labor 
Bureau  covering  labor  condi- 
tions in  France  from  1840  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  Dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the 
population  grew  only  12  per 
cent.,  the  consumption  of 
wheat  rose  60  per  cent.,  of 
meat  90  per  cent.,  potatoes  100 
per  cent.,  sugar  500  per  cent., 
and  alcohol  260  per  cent. 

The  demands  of  the  Social- 
ists seem  likely  now  to  come 
into  the  foreground.  It  is 
probable  that  we  shall  see  in 
France    much    parliamentary 


A  country  polling  place  on  election  clay  in  France. 


attention  given  to  legislation 


Interior  of  the  great  hall  in  the  "  Bourse  du  Travail"  in  Paris  during  the  seamstresses'  strike. 

■\Voinen  agitators  addressing  the  girls. 


which  has  for  its  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  people. 
That  fact  is  by  no  means  without  signifi- 
cance in  a  survey  of  commercial  conditions 
in  France.  The  questions  which  promise 
to  take  a  leading  position  in  legislative  con- 
sideration  will  involve  material  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  working  classes  to  their 
employers,  and  may  threaten  marked  al- 
teration of  the  ratio  in  which  profits  are 
divided  between  capital  and  labor.  Con- 
sidering the  strength  and  vitality  of  French 
socialism,  the  future  would  seem  to  favor 
legislation  of  a  character  likely  to  effect  un- 
favorably industrial  enterprise,  at  least 
until  a  process  of  readjustment  has  been 
gone  through.  French  commerce  is  there- 
fore facing  unpleasant  legislative  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  income  taxes,  old-age 
pensions,  restrictions  of  the  hours  of  work, 
and  legislation  favoring  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  old-age 
pensions  and  the  imposition  of  an  income 
tax  are  now  earnestly  favored  by  the  min- 
istry. The  Finance  Minister,  M.  Rouvier, 
who  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
adroit  and  able  men  who  ever  held  the 
Treasury  portf olio, has  formulated  a  scheme 
of  taxation  which  would  abolish  the  pres- 
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ent  somewhat  intricate  system,  and  replace 
it  with  two  simple  revenues — one  a  tax  on 
mcome,  and  the  other  a  tax  on  house  rent. 
The  Socialists  condemn  the  Government 
scheme,  declaring  it  not  progressive  enough. 
They  demand  a  tax  which  shall  almost  en- 
tirely consume  property  when  income 
reaches  a  high  level. 

The  respect  for  property  rights  is  gener- 
ally so  highly  developed  in  France  that  it 
hardly  seems  probable  that  the  Socialists, 
strong  and  growing  though  the  party  is, 
will  be  able  to  pass  legislation  of  so  radical 
a  nature  as  they  now  propose.  Should 
they  make  substantial  progress  with  their 
income-tax  scheme,  French  business  inter- 
ests will  have  more  reason  to  concern  them- 
selves with  politics  in  the  next  few  years 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  Socialist  party  in  France  has  none  of 
the  remarkable  coherence  which  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Germany  exhibit.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  German  Social- 
Democratic  organization  is  its  perfect 
unity.  The  individual  subordinates  his 
ideas  to  the  main  programme.  The  wrill 
of  the  party,  as  expressed  by  the  majority, 
is  absolute  law.  The  party  discipline  is 
the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  any  political 
organization.     The  French  Socialists,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  constantly  at  variance. 
They  frequently  break  up  into  warring 
groups.  At  present  there  are  two  groups 
of  importance,  and  five  or  six  subordinate 
ones.  If  there  was  prospect  of  the  strength 
of  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  increasing 
until  they  were  able  to  impress  their  views 
upon  the  Chamber,  the  outlook  for  French 
commerce  and  industry  would  be  serious 
indeed. 

The  Revolutionary  Socialists  want  no 


The  chief  practical  success  which  French 
socialism  has  gained  thus  far,  however,  has 
been  the  acquisition  of  municipal  power. 
Many  of  the  larger  cities  of  France  are  now 
controlled  by  Socialist  councils.  Before 
1892  the  Socialists  had  a  majority  in  only 
one  town  council — in  Saint  Ouen — but 
since  then  they  have  succeeded  in  securing 
majorities  in  ten  other  important  town 
councils,  including  such  cities  as  Lille,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Calais.     The  municipal  council 


The  library  of  the  association  for  the  betterment  of  working  classes,  known  as 
"L' University  Populaire,"  Paris. 


half-way  business  about  their  old-age  pen- 
sion system.  They  desire  that  the  pension 
shall  be  large  enough  to  insure  the  aged 
working  man  living  in  comfort,  and  they  do 
not  want  it  to  be  put  off  until  he  has  grown 
weary  waiting  for  it.  Not  only  do  they 
want  large  pensions  to  begin  before  ex- 
treme old  age  is  reached,  but  they  are  rad- 
ically opposed  to  any  contributions  from 
the  wages  of  the  working  people  to  replen- 
ish the  pension  fund.  They  want  it  all 
provided  by  the  state.  They  would  have 
the  wealthy  pay  the  pensions  instead  of 
making  frugality  a  requisite,  as  in  Germany. 
The  French  Socialists  show  a  tendency, 
however,  to  abandon  the  revolutionary 
ideas  which  have  marked  the  programmes 
of  their  more  radical  groups.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sober  and  more  practical  pro- 
gramme they  show  growing  strength.  In 
national  politics  they  have  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  substantial  power  in  the  Chamber. 


of  Paris  has  a  Socialist  group  so  important 
as  to  strongly  influence  its  actions.  In 
those  towns  where  the  Socialists  have  a 
majority  they  frequently  pass  radical  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes, 
but  those  measures  are  always  vetoed  by 
the  prefects,  who  have  an  absolute  veto 
power.  The  prefects  pronounce  such  leg- 
islation as  outside  the  council's  jurisdic- 
tion. In  that  way  the  power  of  the  Social- 
ists in  municipal  affairs  is  sharply  limited. 
No  matter  how  radical  may  be  the  voice  of 
the  municipal  council,  the  action  of  that 
body  is  held  in  check  by  the  centralized 
system  of  government  which  Napoleon 
planned.  The  municipal  council  may  have 
a  majority  of  members  with  ever  so  revolu- 
tionary plans.  The  council  is  presided 
over  by  a  prefect  wrho  represents  the  cen- 
tral Government,  and  wields  a  veto  which 
will  effectually  check  a  tendency  toward 
anything  which  the  officials  in  Paris  may 
regard  as  dangerous  enactments. 
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In  Belgium  socialism  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  present  political  forces.  It  is 
natural  to  find  in  that  country  a  fertile  field 
in  which  to  spread  socialistic  doctrines,  for 
it  is  a  country  with  a  great  industrial  popu- 
lation and  a  comparatively  small  number 
who  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  The 
greatest  energy  is  shown  there  in  the  sys- 
tematic inculcation  of  socialistic  ideas. 
Not  only  is  there  thorough  organization  in 
the  cities,  but  the  proselyting  is  pushed  out 


working  men's  combinations  has  not  been 
realized.  It  has  turned  out  that  the  new 
laborers  thus  brought  to  the  cities  have 
quickly  taken  up  the  doctrines  and  ideas 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  towns,  and  the  recent 
progress  of  the  Socialist  party  has  been 
mainly  made  among  the  inhabitants  of 
those  small  villages.  Among  the  peasants, 
those  who  are  actually  workers  in  the 
fields,  little  headway  is  made  by  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  working  men's  party. 


The  "  Maison  du  Peuple,"  Brussels,  one  of  the  most  important  cf  the  cooperative  societies  of  Belgium. 


into  the  agricultural  districts.  On  Sun- 
days in  Belgium  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
squads  of  bicycle  riders  passing  along  the 
country  roads  distributing  socialistic  liter 
ature  to  the  peasants  or  waiting  outside 
the  doors  of  the  little  country  churches  to 
hand  out  their  socialist  tracts. 

In  the  cities  the  strength  of  the  socialists 
became  so  great  that  the  railroad  admin- 
istration, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, thought  to  help  the  industrial  em- 
ployers and  increase  the  supply  of  work- 
men by  organizing  a  series  of  working 
men's  trains.  Greatly  reduced  fares  were 
put  in  force  on  these  trains,  and  they  trans- 
ported to  the  cities  and  to  the  industrial 
centers  great  numbers  of  working  men  who 
lived  in  the  country  and  who  had  not  yet 
taken  up  socialist  ideas.  The  ( Government's 
expectation  of  making  headway  against  the 


Socialism  in  Belgium  has  developed 
largely  in  the  direction  of  cooperative  en- 
terprises. In  that  particular  it  has  taken  a 
firmer  hold  in  that  country  than  elsewhere. 
Cooperative  evolution  is  already  too  far 
advanced  for  any  opposition  by  the  state 
to  be  effective.  There  are  many  huge  co- 
operative organizations,  and  their  energies 
are  directed  toward  almost  every  phase  of 
economic  life.  In  the  main  they  may  be 
said  to  be  successful;  certainly  they  are  far 
more  successful  than  any  attempts  at  co- 
operation which  we  have  seen  in  America. 
Without  doubt  their  influence  is  beneficent. 
Most  of  the  great  cooperative  associations 
have  their  own  libraries,  devoted  particu- 
larly to  economic  and  social  science.  In 
the  Vooruit,  at  Ghent,  I  have  seen  a  collec- 
tion of  many  thousand  volumes  devoted 
to  these  two  subjects. 


Labor  procession  in  the  streets  of  Charleroi,  Belgium,  during  the  strikes  of  1902. 


There  are  nearly 
two  thousand  co- 
operative societies 
in  Belgium,  with  a 
million  consumers. 
Fully  one-seventh  of 
the  total  population 
belong  to  these  in- 
stitutions. They  are 
nourishing  institu- 
tions, too,  showing 
good  management 
and  important  eco- 
nomic results.  The 
Maison  du  Peuple, 
in  Brussels,  is  one  of 
the  most  important 
of  these  coopera- 
tive organizations. 
It  is  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple's palace;  it  con- 
tains libraries,  con- 
cert halls,  theatre,  and  lecture-rooms,  as 
well  as  the  cooperative  stores  for  furnish- 
ing every  kind  and  variety  of  supplies. 
There  are  attached  to  the  institution  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  oculists.  It  covers  prac- 
tically every  department  of  life,  and  is  more 
comprehensive  than  the  greatest  of  our  own 
department  stores.  Some  of  these  institu- 
tions administer  life-insurance  funds  and 
sick  benefits  with  success. 

All  the  members  of  the  workmen's  party 
are  members  of  some  cooperative  organ- 


Women's  manifestation  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  at  Jolimont,  Belgium,  in  1902 


ization,  so  that  the  cooperative  and  the 
political  movements  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  In  the  small  villages  the  first  co- 
operative establishment  is  generally  a  bak- 
ery, and  this  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
cooperative  industrial  company  later. 
There  is  successful  cooperation,  too,  in  the 
purely  agricultural  communities,  in  the  form 
of  associations  for  buying  supplies  and  for 
selling  the  produce  of  the  farms.  The 
farmers  believe  that  a  central  control  over 
the  marketing  of  their  products  has  greatly 
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increased  their  income. 
It  has  tended  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  com- 
petition and  to  better 
adapt  the  supply  to  the 
demand. 

The  Socialist  party  in 
Belgium  now  has  over 
live  hundred  thousand 
votes,  and,  considering 
its  relations  to  the  co- 
operative  establish- 
ments, probably  controls 
a  larger  amount  of  capi- 
tal than  any  other  politi- 
cal party.  Its  struggle 
and  agitation  for  univer- 
sal suffrage  has  been  its 
most  important  under- 
taking. Dangerous 
weapons  were  used.  I 
can  imagine  few  graver 
prospects  than  the  possi- 
bility of  the  introduction 
of  similar  methods  of 
warfare  int<  >  <  >ur  political 
life.  As  a  climax  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  universal 
suffrage,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  bring  about  a  universal 
strike  in  every  industry,  with  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  such  complete  paralysis  of 
the  nation's  industrial  life  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  yield.  The 
attempt  was  a  failure,  but  the  method  was 
a  most  dangerous  precedent.  The  strike 
will  be  remembered  as  probably  the  great- 
est one  on  record.  More  than  300,000 
working  men  were  idle.  Nearly  every  in- 
dustry in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  railroads,  post-offices  and  telegraph 
lines,  was  affected.  The  strike  was 
marked  by  comparatively  little  disorder. 
In  spite  of  the  imposing  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  majority,  and  the 
Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  20,  refused  to 
consider  the  question  of  revising  the  con- 
stitution in  favor  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  election  which  followed  strengthened 
slightly  the  working  men': s  party,  but  also 
strengthened  the  Clericals,  who  are  at  pres- 
ent the  controlling  force  back  of  the  min- 
istry. The  Chamber  is  made  up  of  166 
member-.  The  Clericals  now  have  96,  the 
Socialists  35,  and  the  Liberals  34. 


Meeting   of   the  unemployed 

The  union  of  political  and  labor  organi- 
zations is  seen  in  the  highest  development 
in  Belgium,  and  the  result  of  that  union, 
with  its  possibility  of  strictly  class  legisla- 
tion, may  well  be  to  us  an  interesting  field 
of  observation.  As  yet  it  has  not  seriously 
affected  industry,  nor  threatened  existing 
forms  of  government,  but  if  the  great  in- 
dustrial population  of  Belgium  is  eventually 
united  into  a  political  organization  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  take  the  control  of  the 
Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Cler- 
ic a  Is,  Belgium  is  likely  to  become  the  scene 
of  extremely  interesting  socialistic  legisla- 
tion. 

A  phase  of  socialism  which  is  especially 
emphasized  in  Belgium  is  the  attitude  of 
the  party  toward  art,  and  the  plans  for  pro- 
viding culture  and  amusement  for  the  peo- 
ple, in  answer  to  a  demand  for  public 
entertainments  and  for  great  spectacles.  In 
a  state  in  which  they  hope  to  abolish  the 
Church  and  the  army,  they  propose  to 
have  something  to  substitute  for  churchly 
pomp  and  military  pageant.  They  expect 
to  do  this  by  parades  and  celebrations  of 
one  kind  and  another,  and  even  now  they 
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in  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

work  out  the  details  of  these  in  a  most  artis- 
tic and  thorough  way,  modelling  them 
largely  on  the  magnificent  festivals  of  the 
Belgium  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  har- 
vest festival  which  I  recently  saw  in  Bruges 
was  an  elaborate  and  artistic  example.  A 
procession  with  floats  representing  differ- 
ent grains  and  different  phases  of  the  har- 
vest certainly  made  in  the  way  of  public 
amusement  a  good  substitute  for  a  spec- 
tacle on  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

The  Belgian  Socialists  ask  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  so  far  as  possible  it  cultivate 
the  artistic  in  all  phases  of  public  life,  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  state  be  directed  to 
obliterate  all  ugly  and  unpleasant  sights. 
Of  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  demanded 
money  of  more  artistic  appearance,  mod- 
elled closely  on  the  lines  of  antique  coins. 
From  the  Minister  of  Railroads  they  wish 
stations  of  architectural  excellence,  deco- 
rated by  the  greatest  of  contemporary  art- 
ists, and  railway  carriages  where  comfort 
is  combined  with  the  consideration  of  what 
is  beautiful.  They  even  ask  for  less  com- 
monplace railroad  tickets.  From  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  is  demanded  com- 


prehensive plans  for  the 
preservation  of  the  trees 
along  the  great  national 
road  s ;  and  from  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  the 
reorganization,  improve- 
ment, and  vitalizing  of 
the  provincial  schools  for 
teaching  industrial  art, 
the  creation  of  museums 
and  galleries,  and  gener- 
ally the  provision  of  the 
means  for  higher  artistic 
culture. 

Thus  the  Belgium  So- 
cialists by  no  means 
propose  to  confine  their 
ambitions  to  the  im- 
provement  of    material 
conditions.      In    some 
respects  they  may  have 
impractical    ideals,   but 
on  the  whole  their  pro- 
gramme   is   one   which 
must   inevitably   work 
toward  the  uplifting  and 
better  living  of  the  dense 
industrial      population. 
Undoubtedly  they  scat- 
ter and  weaken  their  force  by  the  breadth 
of  their  demands.    Their  programme,  how- 
ever, is  interesting,  both  from  the  fact  that 
it  illustrates  the  nature  of  what  we  would 
regard  as  fundamental  political  rights  for 
which  they  are  still  struggling,  and  illumi- 
nates some  of  the  high  ideals  with  which  the 
party  is  imbued. 

In  politics  they  desire  universal  suffrage, 
decentralization  of  the  legislative  power, 
communal  autonomy,  the  right  of  initiative 
and  referendum,  educational  reform,  the 
suppression  of  the  Church  and  army,  civil 
equality  of  the  sexes  and  suppression  of 
hereditary  functions,  and  finally  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic.  In  economic  mat- 
ters they  have  a  great  programme  of  public 
charity  in  the  shape  of  general  insurance 
for  all  citizens.  They  favor  the  abolition 
of  all  laws  against  coalition.  They  desire 
free  agricultural  education,  insurance 
against  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  against  the  damages  of  storms  and 
floods,  the  suppression  of  the  hunting  pre- 
serves, and  the  establishment  of  the  right 
to  destroy  during  every  season  animals 
which  do  harm  to  the  crops. 
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In  the  Belgium  elections  all  the  influence 
of  the  priests  and  of  the  owners  of  land  is 
exercised  against  the  Socialists.  The  cre- 
dulity of  the  country  folk  leads  them  to 
accept  from  priests  some  remarkable  inter- 
pretations of  socialistic  aims,  and  a  com- 
mon conservatism  in  the  country  results  in 
advanced  ideas  taking  root  very  slowly. 
The  working  men's  party  in  Belgium  strong- 
ly favors  woman's  suffrage.  The  organ- 
ization of  Belgium  women  into  unions  of 
political  societies  has  not,  however,  made 
much  progress. 

In  Austria,  where  the  conditions  of  suf- 
frage are  unfavorable  to  Socialists,  they 
have  returned    onlv  n    members   to    the 


have  secured  legislation  authorizing  em- 
ployers to  dismiss  without  wages  any 
working  man  suspected  of  being  a  Socialist 
agitator,  and  are  not  above  seeking  any 
unfair  advantage  in  combating  what  they 
regard  as  a  national  danger. 

Socialism  is  an  unimportant  element  in 
the  politics  of  Holland,  although  so  far  as  it 
does  manifest  itself  it  is  revolutionary  in 
character.  In  recent  municipal  elections 
the  Socialists  met  with  losses.  They  have 
practically  no  influence  in  national  politics 
there. 

In  Sweden  there  is  only  one  Socialist 
member  of  Parliament,  and  in  Switzerland 
there  is  also  one.     Although  socialism  has 
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Hospital  Burgniannrost  Halle,  Saxony. 
Supported  by  the  mine  owners  of  Saxony,  who  send  all  sick  and  injured  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Reichsrat.  Although  the  party  shows  a  total 
strength  of  nearly  1,000,000  votes,  the  class 
system  of  voting  gives  it  small  representa- 
tion. The  recognized  party  organization 
has  expelled  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
and  has  taken  up  the  interests  of  the  peas- 
antry. As  a  natural  sequence  the  party 
has  become  anti-Semitic,  as  the  Jews  are 
the  great  land-owners  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  said  that  two  Jews  own  a  quarter 
of  the  agricultural  land  of  Hungary,  a 
statement  which  is  hardly  within  the  facts. 
The  Rothschilds  are  said  to  own  one-third 
of  the  farming  land  of  Bohemia,  which  is 
perhaps  another  exaggeration.  But  in  any 
event  such  accumulation  of  enormous 
tracts  of  land  has  led  the  Socialist  party  to 
take  a  strong  anti-Semitic  position.  The 
agrarian  interests  are  naturally  violently 
opposed  to  the  socialist  doctrines.     They 


shown  no  vitality  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  there  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  enterprise  there.  This 
is  true  particularly  of  Denmark's  dairy 
interests.  The  first  of  the  Danish  coop- 
erative dairies  was  started  about  a  score  of 
years  ago.  They  have  been  so  well  man- 
aged and  produced  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults, that  four-fifths  of  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  country  are  now  handled  by  co- 
operative organizations,  and  the  exports  of 
Danish  butter  have  grown  in  value  from 
$5,000,000  to  more  than  $30,000,000.  Co- 
operative organization  has  been  extended 
with  great  success  to  other  agricultural  in- 
terests. There  are  cooperative  meat-pack- 
ing concerns  with  65,000  members  that 
have  shown  good  results.  Success  has 
also  attended  the  handling  of  poultry  and 
other  farm  produce.     The  great  develop- 


Women  in  English  politics. 
Canvassing  for  votes. 


ment  of  Denmark's  export  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce  and  the  exceptional  favor 
and  high  prices  those  products  command 
in  the  English  markets  are  held  to  be  in 
large  measure  an  indication  of  the  advan- 
tages of  cooperation. 

Italian  Socialists  show  considerable  po- 
litical vitality,  and  the  revolutionary  phase 
is  emphasized  there.  The  party  demands 
universal  suffrage  for  adults  of  both  sexes ; 
greater  freedom  of  organization,  of  public 
meetings,  and  of  combination;  religious 
equality;  a  national  militia  in  place  of  the 
standing  army;  neutrality  of  the  govern- 
ment in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor; 
a  more  humane  penal  code;  the  national- 


ization of  railroads  and  mines;  effective 
compulsory  education;  old-age  pensions; 
the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  labor, 
and  the  payment  of  deputies  and  members 
of  local  councils.  The  Italian  Socialists 
have  shown  a  pretty  steady  growth  in  the 
last  decade.  Their  programme  in  the  main 
is  such  that  ordinarily  progressive  govern- 
ment and  a  fair  measure  of  political  rights 
would  satisfy  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
party. 

In  England  there  are  but  two  Socialist 
members  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  them, 
John  Burns,  is  hardly  considered  a  Social- 
ist by  the  members  of  the  party.  In  spite 
of  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  England  an 
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impressive  manifestation  of  socialistic  tend- 
encies. Its  development  is  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  What  is  called  "gas  and  water 
socialism''  has  generally  been  the  begin- 
ning of  these  municipal  enterprises.  There 
are  some  successes  and  a  great  many  fail- 
ures. In  England  human  nature  is  not 
greatly  different  from  human  nature  as 
found  elsewhere,  and  municipal  counsellors 
are,  as  a  usual  thing,  demonstrated  to  be 
none  too  well  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  the 


shillings  a  week,  they  resigned  their  politi- 
cal office. 

More  or  less  important  as  is  the  socialist 
movement  in  those  countries  already  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  in  Germany  that  we  find  it 
developed  to  a  commanding  political  posi- 
tion. It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  call 
the  Social-Democratic  party  of  Germany 
as  it  now  exists  strictly  a  party  of  Social- 
ists, for  there  are  many  members  of  it  who 
elsewhere  would  be  known  as  Liberals.  It 
is  true  the  platform  of  the  Social-Demo- 


A  small-sized  socialistic  disturbance  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
These  disturbances  are  usually  easily  quelled  by  the  police,  who  seldom  have  to  draw  their  swords. 


"huge  industrial  enterprises  which  many  of 
the  municipalities  have  undertaken.  There 
has  been  an  astonishing  increase  in  munic- 
ipal indebtedness  following  in  the  wake  of 
these  industrial  undertakings.  The  mu- 
nicipal expenditures  for  industrial  under- 
takings have  resulted  in  the  raising  of  the 
tax  rate  to  such  a  point  as  to  cause  a  whole- 
sale exodus  of  tax-payers  from  some  munic- 
ipal districts. 

The  labor  vote  in  England  frequently 
unites  solidly  in  favor  of  its  candidates  for 
municipal  office,  and  sometimes  with  curi- 
ous results.  Two  labor  leaders  were 
recently  elected  to  the  town  council  of  Bat- 
tersea,  for  example,  and  shortly  after  their 
election,  having  used  their  political  influ- 
ence to  secure  jobs  as  street-sweepers  at  27 


cratic  party  was  originally  the  communis- 
tic manifestos  of  Carl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engels,  and  at  first  the  party  held  that  the 
emancipation  of  labor  demanded  the  trans- 
fer of  raw  material  to  the  common  posses- 
sion of  society,  and  that  only  the  best 
results  and  the  just  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labor  could  be  obtained  by  the 
communistic  regulation  of  collective  labor. 
Thirty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
Liebknecht  and  Bebel,the  party  united  to 
itself  the  labor  unions  and  organizations  of 
various  sorts,  and  became  a  party  of  politi- 
cal importance.  The  growth  of  the  Social 
Democrats  in  Germany  has  been  coin- 
cident with  the  growth  of  industrialism.  It 
is  the  party  of  labor  and  of  protest.  Its 
most  violent  opponents  are  the  agrarians, 
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whose  lands  have  been 
stripped  of  cheap  laborers  by 
the  development  of  industrial- 
ism in  the  cities.  The  party 
has  thrived  under  persecution. 
It  steadily  gained  votes  in  the 
face  of  the  most  antagonistic 
laws  which  the  Junkers  could 
devise  with  Bismarck's  aid, 
and  the  most  harassing  police 
espionage  which  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  Government 
has  made  possible. 

In  the  last  German  election 
nearly  one-third  of  the  9,500,- 
000  votes  were  polled  for  the 
Social-Democratic  candidates. 
The  result  of  that  election 
shows  a  loss  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  by  the  agrarian  groups, 
and  a  gain  of  43  per  cent,  by 
the  Social  Democrats.  It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  call,  in  our  politics, 
a  land-slide.  Every  session  of  the  Reichs- 
tag for  eighteen  years,  however,  has  shown 
an  increasing  number  of  seats  occupied  by 
the  Social  Democrats,  so  that  the  great  gains 
of  the  last  election  did  not  indicate  a  turn- 
ing over  of  public  sentiment.    It  rather  rep- 


Mttniitialin" 


A  polling  place  in  the  laboring  man's  quarter  of  Berlin,  generally  a  restaurant  or 

beer-garden. 


In  the  country  districts  the  polling  place  is  always  a  beer-garden. 

At  the  entrance  the  heelers  of  the  opposing  candidates  sit  at  tables  drinking  beer 
while  handing  out  the  slips  to  iiew-coniars. 


resented  a  culmination  of  those  influences 
which  have  been  adding  strength  to  the 
Social-Democratic  party  ever  since  the  first 
session  of  the  Reichstag  in  187 1,  when  only 
one  Social  Democrat  sat  on  the  extreme  left. 
The  Social  Democrats  now  poll  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  nearly  every  capital  city, 

every  great  mercan- 
tile marine  port,  and 
in  all  the  great  indus- 
trial centers.  They 
are  handicapped  by 
unfair  representa- 
tion. If  the  true  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of 
the  German  people 
were  reflected  in  the 
Reichstag  the  Social 
Democrats  would  be 
in  a  commanding  po- 
sition there. 

In  studying  Ger- 
man politics,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  min- 
istry is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  Reichstag, 
but  only  to  the  Em- 
peror. No  cabinet 
resignations  or  disso- 
lution of  parliament 
follows  a  vote  un- 
favorable to  the 
Government.      The 
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Reichstag  has  little  more  than  a  veto  power, 
and  the  people  are  hampered  in  the  expres- 
sion of  even  that  veto  privilege  by  the 
greatest  inequalities  in  the  electoral  divi- 
sions of  the  empire.  The  election  law 
originally  provided  that  there  should  be 
one  member  of  the  Reichstag  for,  generally 
speaking,  every  100,000  inhabitants,  but 
did  not  provide  for  fair  readjustment  in 
case  of  increasing  or  shifting  population. 
Since  that  law  was  passed,  the  population 
has  increased  from  40,000,000  to  58,000,- 
000,  but  there  has 
been  no  rearrange- 
ment of  electoral 
divisions.  There  is 
one  member  of  the 
Reichstag  who 
represents  183,076 
votes,  and  another 
who  represents  only 

9>55J- 

The    increase   in 

population  has  been 
in  the  cities,  and  it 
is  from  the  cities 
that  the  Social 
Democrats  draw 
their  main  strength. 
The  unfairness  and 
inequality  of  the 
present  electoral  ' 
arrangement,  there - 
fore,  falls  with 
greatest  force  upon 
the  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  reacts  to 
the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  agrarians 
and  clericals.  Those 
groups,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  Govern- 
ment majority,  and  being  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  present  inequalities  in  the  electoral 
distribution,  are  unwilling  to  concede  the 
slightest  change.  They  dread  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Social  Democrats  as  some  great 
national  calamity,  and  they  offer  their  fears 
as  their  excuse  for  manifest  unfairness. 

Although  the  Social  Democrats  polled 
3,010,000  votes,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
they  have  only  81  seats  in  the  Reichstag, 
which  is  composed  of  397  members.  The 
Centre,  with  a  popular  vote  of  1,850,000, 
has  100  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  If  there 
had  been  fair  representation  and  an  equal 
distribution  of  political  rights  the  Social 


August  Rebel,  a  prominent  and  influential 
German  Socialist. 


Democrats  would  have  125  members  and 
would  have  been  the  strongest  group  in  the 
Chamber.  Berlin  has  6  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  but  on  a  fair  plan  of  distribu- 
tion would  have  20. 

The  unfairness  of  the  electoral  distribu- 
tion in  the  empire  is  even  more  marked 
in  some  of  the  states  of  which  the  empire  is 
formed.  In  the  Prussian  Diet  there  is,  for 
example,  not  only  the  same  inequalities  in 
the  size  of  the  constituencies,  but  there  is  a 
unique  plutocratic  system  of  voting  by  class 

according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes 
paid.  The  city  of 
Berlin  now  has  9 
members  in  the 
Diet,  but  would 
have,  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  of  popula- 
tion, 25.  The  sys- 
tem of  voting  by 
classes  is  peculiar, 
and  must  strike 
those  of  us  who  love 
political  equality  as 
most  unfortunate. 
The  system  is  this: 
In  each  election  pre- 
cinct the  voters  are 
divided  into  three 
equal  classes,  on  a 
basis  of  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid.  These 
electors  form  a  little 
electoral  college, 
choosing  the  mem- 
ber or  members  of 
the  Diet.  Here  is  a 
specific  illustration 
of  how  this  system  works  out :  In  a  certain 
district  in  Berlin,  which  includes  a  part  of 
the  Wilhelmstrasse,  the  first  class  has  in  it  3 
voters,  the  second  class  8,  and  the  third  class 
294.  The  ballots  of  the  three  voters  in  the 
first  class  thus  have  the  same  political  weight 
as  the  ballots  of  the  294  in  the  third  class, 
because  the  first  class  pays  the  same  amount 
of  taxes  as  the  third  class.  But  the  particu- 
larly amusing  feature  here  is  that  this  third 
class  of  294  includes  Count  von  Btilow  and 
other  Cabinet  ministers,  and  many  high 
Government  officials. 

Under  this  system  there  is  not  only  in- 
equality of  political  rights  within  a  district, 
based  on  the  tax  contribution  of  the  voter, 


A  place  of  repose  and  recreation  in  the  Jungfernheide,  set  aside  by  the  Berlin  municipal  government  for  the 

benefit  of  working  people. 


but  it  results  in  most  absurd  inequality  in 
the  political  rights  of  one  distriet  as  against 
another.  In  some  districts  of  Berlin,  for 
instance,  a  man  must  pay  150,000  marks 
in  taxes  in  order  to  vote  in  the  first  class ;  in 
other  districts  a  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  36  marks  puts  the  voter  into  the 
first  class.  Bismarck  called 
the  Prussian  method  ''the  most 
miserable  of  all  electoral  sys- 
tems," but  the  Government 
shows  no  growing  disposition 
to  change  it.  Herr  von  Ham- 
merstein  recently  said,  "  No 
other  electoral  system  gives 
such  a  correct  impression  of 
public  opinion  as  our  trip- 
artite system  in  Prussia." 

What  is  it  that  caused  such 
remarkable  growth  of  the  So- 
cial-Democratic party  ?  What 
are  the  complaints  of  the  Ger- 
man people  ?  WThat  measures 
do  the  Social  Democrats  pur- 
pose ?  Does  this  party  of  pro- 
test and  discontent,  growing, 
as  it  has  the  most  rapidly  of 
any  political  party  in  Europe, 
foreshadow  changes  which  will 
have  a  momentous  effect  on 
industrial  conditions  ?  Those 
are  all  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  seem  to  me  of  direct 
interest  to  us. 

The  point  of  view  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  without 
doubt,  rests  in  large  measure 
on  a  sound  appreciation  of 
economic   facts.     They   have 


seen  at  close  range  the  effect  of  modern 
economic  development.  They  have  noted 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand 
labor  and  the  stifling  of  small  industries 
by  great  and  more  efficient  industrial  com- 
binations. They  offer  no  plan  to  oppose 
such  development.     They  recognize  that  it 


In  the  Jungferrrheide,  Berlin. 
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A  German  Socialist  meeting. 

Listening  to  a  demagogue  leader  who  appeals  to  envy  and  passion,  and  under  a  guise  of  justice  and  equality  proposes 

measures  that  are  unjust  and  inequitable. — Page  193. 


is  in  the  line  of  economic  evolution.  But 
they  are  convinced  that  it  has  deprived, 
and  will  continue  to  deprive  in  an  increas- 
ing degree,  the  individual  worker  of  the 
means  of  independent  production.  The 
result,  they  believe,  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
social  order,  and  there  must  in  time  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  economic  conditions  to  meet 
the  change.  There  is  no  disposition  vio- 
lentlv  to  overthrow  existing  conditions. 


A  natural  deduction  from  the  growth  of 
the  Social- Democratic  party  might  be  that 
such  growth  indicates  a  tendency  toward 
revolution,  and  that  with  increasing  power 
and  confidence  it  may  become  a  movement 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  Probably 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  future 
course  of  events. 

The  principles  for  which  the  Social 
Democrats  stand  are  the  sort  that  naturally 
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thrive  in  the  German  character.  The  Ger- 
man is  supercritical.  He  delights  in  national 
fault-finding.  He  takes  naturally  and  kindly 
to  a  party  of  opposition.  He  is  devoted  to 
speculative  philosophy,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  classical  socialist  writers  appeal  to  him. 
His  phrenological  bump  of  the  ideal  is  highly 
developed,  and  political  ideals  that  would  in 
other  countries  be  regarded  as  impractical 
dreams  are  in  Germany  the  sort  of  thing 
around  which  a  party  can  be  built,  and  a 
party,  too,  which  will  submit  to  the  most 
rigid  and  practical  party  discipline — the  sort 
of  discipline  that  every  German  has  learned 
to  know  the  value  of  in  his  army  training. 

Not  alone  is  the  German  character  the 
sort  which  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
socialism,  but  German  political  conditions, 
which  were  inherent  in  the  varied  political 
development  of  those  countries  which  were 
forged  together  into  the  German  Empire, 
have  been  such  as  must  inevitably  have 
united  into  a  party  of  opposition  men  who 
had  ideals  of  true  liberty.  The  German 
states  were  securely  bound  together  when 
the  empire  was  agreed  to,  but  they  were  not 
amalgamated.  They  remained  states  whose 
political  development  covered  the  whole 
range  from  actual  feudalism  to  those  re- 
publican cities  with  well-developed  consti- 
tutional government.  Even  in  dominating 
Prussia  constitutionalism  was  only  skin 
deep;  the  real  government  was  junkerism 
and  militarism.  The  Junkers  are  slow  to 
give  up  their  traditions  of  feudal  authority. 
Their  deep-seated  conviction  to-day  is  that 
they  should  rule  by  authority  not  by  ma- 
jority. There  is  many  a  Junker  aristocrat 
who  believes  as  devoutly  in  his  divine  right 
to  stand  in  a  position  of  authority  toward 
his  humbler,  though  perhaps  wealthier  fel- 
low citizens,  as  does  the  Emperor  himself. 

Few  nations  have  had  a  more  trying  task 
than  Germany  has  had  in  disentangling  the 
confused  political  rights  as  found  in  the  gov- 
ernmental institutions  of  the  various  states, 
in  reducing  to  proper  proportions  the  dual 
powers  of  state  diets  and  Imperial  Reichs- 
tag. Popular  representation  at  first  had  lit- 
tle meaning.  Part  of  the  work  which  the 
Socialists  set  out  to  do  was  to  develop  it. 
Tangible  form  was  to  be  given  to  those  con- 
stitutional provisions  defining  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  a  party  with  something  more 
than  Junker  agrarianism  or  clerical  conserv- 
atism in  its  programme  was  needed.  The 
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Social  Democrats  took  that  as  their  work. 
The  development  of  true  liberty  demanded 
the  abolishing  of  caste  and  the  undermining 
of  class  privileges.  Nothing  could  be  more  to 
the  taste  of  those  men  who  directed  the  so- 
cialistmovement.  The Socialistsbelieve that 
the  political  task  which  they  have  to  accom- 
plish is  the  development  of  a  living  constitu- 
tion and  the  impression  of  modern  ideas  of 
freedom  on  Government  and  Reichstag. 

They  have  grown  to  be  a  party  with  over 
three  million  votes,  but  they  feel  they  have 
as  yet  accomplished  small  part  of  their 
work.  They  have  seen  the  empire  become 
a  great  political  and  commercial  power,  but 
there  has  been  little  progress  toward  in- 
dividual freedom  and  equality.  They  de- 
clare that  constitutional  government,  as 
found  in  Germany,  is  a  semblance  and  a 
pretence,  not  a  reality,  and  they  are  largely 
right.  The  Reichstag  is  not  truly  repre- 
sentative, and  if  it  were  it  would  still  be 
without  authority.  The  Emperor,  the  army, 
the  aristocrats,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  po- 
lice govern  Germany.  The  vote  of  a  citizen 
has  less  direct  influence  than  in  any  other 
country  with  a  constitutional  government. 

The  power  of  the  police  is  especially  ob- 
noxious to  the  German  Socialists.  It  is 
true  that  the  police  do  interfere  in  about 
every  relation  of  life,  and  while  from  one 
point  of  view  the  result  is  the  most  orderly 
government  in  the  world,  there  is  ample 
ground  for  irritation  at  the  nature  of  the 
espionage.  Nowhere  else,  not  even  in  Rus- 
sia, do  the  police  so  completely  constitute 
themselves  the  guardians  of  the  public. 
There  is  complaint,  too,  against  the  tend- 
ency to  give  the  widest  possible  interpre- 
tation to  the  penal  code,  to  make  every  con- 
ceivable action  liable  to  punishment,  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  meetings,  of  public 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  and  to  invoke  the 
laws  of  lese-majesty  in  a  way  that  is  re- 
garded as  barbarous  and  intolerable. 

So  much  for  the  general  grounds  upon 
which  may  stand  a  party  of  protest.  There 
is  one  specific  grievance,  however,  which 
has  had  more  influence  in  building  up  the 
Social- Democratic  party  than  almost  all 
other  factors  together.  The  question  of 
dear  food  or  cheap  food  makes  an  issue 
that  is  easily  comprehended.  The  natural 
political  enemies  of  the  Socialists,  the  Junk- 
ers, want  nothing  in  politics  more  than 
high  protective  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
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uce,  for  that  is  all  there  is  between  the 
agrarians  and  ruinous  competition  with  the 
fields  of  America.  The  industrial  popula- 
tion, of  course,  wants  cheap  food,  and  so 
the  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  Their  war  cry 
is  the  epithet  of  "bread  usurer."  Their 
arguments,  from  the  industrial  point  of  view 
alone,  are  unanswerable.  Germany  has  the 
dearest  meats  and  dearest  wheat  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Converts  are  plentiful 
when  a  campaign  is  made  to  centre  about 
the  easily  understood  phrase  of  cheap  food. 

It  is  natural  to  find  the  Socialists  opposed 
to  the  great  expenditures  on  army  and 
navy.  They  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
the  army  as  to  the  vast  sums  which  the 
Kaiser  pours  into  the  building  of  a  navy. 
They  know  that  the  navy  is  built  from  cus- 
toms dues.  They  know  that  the  taxes  on 
cereals  and  coffee  provide  almost  half  of 
the  customs  receipts,  and  they  feel  that  the 
Government  unjustly  taxes  the  necessities 
of  life  in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  contrib- 
ute to  the  defence  of  the  country  practically 
as  much  per  man  as  do  the  well-to-do  and 
the  rich.  The  new  tariff,  raising  the  duty 
on  wheat  and  rye  from  33  to  55  marks,  has 
not  softened  their  bitterness.  If  this  new 
customs  law  comes  fully  into  force,  they  be- 
lieve they  will  lose  as  much  in  that  single 
blow  as  they  gained  by  the  passing  of  all 
the  old-age  pension  laws  which  they  secured 
after  years  of  struggle.  The  Socialists'  com- 
plaint against  the  army  is  not  directed  to- 
ward military  service,  but  against  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  army  is  officered  only 
by  aristocrats,  and  remains  the  least  demo- 
cratic of  all  German  institutions,  although 
every  German  gives  part  of  his  life  to  it. 

Here  is  the  programme;of  the  German  So- 
cialists as  formulated  by  the  more  moderate 
members  of  the  party.  They  pronounce 
for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees, and  would  give  real  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
individual.  They  aim  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  financial  svstem,  with  a 
view  to  free  and  unfettered  economical  de- 
velopment and  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  between  nations.  They  de- 
sire the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  just  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  representation  and 
responsibility  of  the  Ministers  to  the  Reichs- 
tag, a  fair  division  of  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation by  means  of  a  progressive  income  tax, 
the  making  of  proper  commercial  treaties, 


the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
courts  in  a  more  humane  spirit,  reduction 
in  the  period  of  military  service,  and  the 
limitation  of  military  expenditure.  All 
this  does  not  seem  very  revolutionary  in 
character,  nor  likely  to  result  in  serious 
harm  to  the  German  nation. 

The  Social  Democracy  has  been  wonder- 
fully fortunate  in  the  devotion  and  pure 
motives  of  its  leaders.  One  sometimes 
hears  the  influence  of  August  Bebel  likened 
to  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
requires  and  wins  the  fidelity  and  obedience 
of  radical  elements  noted  in  other  countries 
for  diversity  of  views  and  for  restlessness 
under  restraint.  This  great  man  ought 
not  to  be  judged  alone  by  his  utterances  in 
public  speeches.  He  has  an  oratorical  pas- 
sion that  sometimes  goes  far  beyond  his 
generally  cool  judgment  and  moderate 
views.  Herr  Bebel  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  is,  I  believe,  first  a  lover  of  Ger- 
many, and  second  an  implacable  enemy  of 
privilege  and  humbug.  He  has  a  vast 
talent  for  organization  and  for  the  selection 
and  phrasing  of  issues.  The  millions  of 
the  poor  behind  him  believe,  and  doubtless, 
justly,  that  his  courage  and  discriminating 
devotion  to  them  is  without  bounds. 

One  thing  especially  stands  out  in  regard 
to  the  German  Socialist  party,  and  that  is 
its  absolute  unity.  The  discipline  of  the 
party  is  magnificent.  A  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  way  in  which  Bern- 
stein accepted  the  vote  directed  against  him 
by  the  majority  of  the  general  Congress  of 
Liibeck,  and  declared  himself  to  be  willing 
to  follow,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  party.  Shortly 
after  this,  Bernstein  was  chosen  by  the  So- 
cialists as  their  candidate  for  election  from 
a  certain  district  to  the  Reichstag,  where- 
upon the  entire  party  in  that  district,  includ- 
ing some  of  those  who  had  been  most  vio- 
lently opposed  to  him  in  the  Congress,  voted 
loyally  for  him  and  secured  his  election. 

There  have  only  been  two  cases  in  twen- 
ty-seven years  where  there  has  been  such  a 
split  in  the  Socialist  party  of  any  district 
that  they  have  put  up  two  candidates  for 
the  same  election. 

The  decisions  of  the  general  congress  of 
the  party  are  final,  but  the  delegates  have 
been  careful  to  limit  these  decisions  chiefly 
to  matters  of  principle.  Local  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  states  have  a  great 
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deal  of  freedom  in  regard  to  deciding  their 
own  questions. 

During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
cooperative  movement  and  the  movement 
for  the  formation  of  workmen's  syndicates 
have  grown  rapidly  in  Germany,  and  have 
made  great  headway  among  the  Socialists 
themselves.  It  is  the  same  active  work- 
ing class  that  composes  the  Socialist  party, 
the  Syndicates,  and  the  Workmen's  Coop- 
erative Societies,  and  these  organizations 
will  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  Socialists 
in  their  future  conflicts. 

Although  the  Social  Democrats  form  the 
party  of  the  working  men,  they  do  not  select 
working  men  as  their  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag.  More  than  half  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  party  are  editors,  and 
practically  none  are  actually  industrial 
workers. 

There  is  a  phase  of  human  nature  which 
one  encounters  in  Germany  which  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  political  develop- 
ment there.  It  is  "unfashionable"  to  be 
out  of  accord  with  the  Government  policy. 
In  England  a  man  may  be  a  "  Free  Trader ' ' 
or  a  "  Protectionist,"  a  "  Little  Englander  " 
or  a  dreamer  of  imperialistic  dreams,with- 
out  affecting  his  social  status  one  way  or 
another.  In  France  the  whole  business  of 
politics  is  rather  outside  the  highest  social 
life  and  society  concerns  itself  little  with 
the  shades  of  a  man's  political  opinion. 
But  in  Germany  all  that  is  different.  It  is 
distinctly  unfashionable,  in  the  view  of  the 
best  society,  to  hold  opinions  antagonistic 
to  the  Government,  and  the  weight  of  that 
fact  is  tremendous  in  the  shaping  of  men's 
opinions.  The  young  man  of  good  family 
who  finds  that  with  the  adoption  of  radical 
political  ideas  he  meets  with  distinct  cool- 
ness in  the  homes  of  his  friends,  that  his 
name  is  dropped  from  dinner  lists,  and  his 
social  acquaintances  regard  him  with  dis- 
favor, needs  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  pur- 
sue that  line  of  thought.  The  power  of  so- 
cial opinion,  as  represented  in  aristocratic 
society,  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  potent  in 
political  matters  than  in  Berlin. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  vote  of 
the  Social  Democrats  in  Germany,  while  it 
has  failed  to  give  to  that  party  anything  like  a 
proportionate  representation  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, has  nevertheless  had  marked  influence 
on  legislative  action.  On  the  part  of  all  the 
other  parties  there  appears  to  be  a  whole- 


some fear  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  So- 
cialist: ar  d  they  are  ready  to  adopt,  not  only 
any  unfair  means  that  they  may  devise  to 
compass  the  Socialists'  defeat,  but  they  are 
quite  ready  to  make  concessions  and  attempt 
to  placate  the  dissatisfied  workman.  No 
other  country  has  gone  so  far  as  Germany  in 
legislating  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
class.  The  system  of  old-age  pensions  is  the 
most  notable  example  of  such  legislation. 
By  Bismarck's  own  admission,  the  meas- 
ure was  designed  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  socialism.  It  was  believed  that 
the  interest  which  every  workman  would 
be  given  in  the  Government  through  a  pro- 
spective pension  would  furnish  the  motive 
for  securing  the  support  of  the  working 
classes  for  the  Government  side.  The  ill 
success  of  the  scheme  from  that  stand- 
point is  apparent.  Nevertheless,  the  direst 
foes  of  socialism,  after  the  great  victory  of 
the  Social  Democrats  in  the  last  election, 
called  for  further  labor  reform  legislation 
as  an  antidote  against  the  spirit  of  socialism. 

In  the  Reichstag  there  has  been  a  flood 
of  enactments  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  consideration  of  sugges- 
tions along  this  line  has  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  members.  Labor  legislation 
has  been  popular  with  all  parties.  With 
the  Socialists,  naturally,  because  it  was 
labor  legislation  which  they  particularly 
demanded,  and  with  the  other  parties  be- 
cause they  thought  by  championing  the 
cause  of  labor  they  could  overcome  the  dis- 
affection of  working  men  from  their  ranks. 
In  the  recent  budget  debates,  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  time  was  given  to  petty 
questions  regarding  the  wages  of  workmen 
in  certain  Government  shops,  their  hours  of 
work,  and  the  regulations  controlling  their 
employment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
legislation  favoring  the  working  classes  will 
continue  to  be  enacted  by  the  Reichstag. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
Count  von  Biilow  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment hoped  eventually  to  bring  forward 
a  scheme  of  insurance  for  widows  and 
orphans,  at  the  public  expense,  and  it  was 
also  intimated  that  some  plan  for  insuring 
working  men  against  non-employment  was 
under  consideration  as  a  probability  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Thus,  the  state,  as  an 
antidote  to  socialism,  adopts  measure  after 
measure  of  a  distinctly  socialistic  character. 
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An  idea  of  the  activity  in  turning  out  gress  of  union  socialistic  workmen  was  held 
social  reform  laws  can  be  gained  by  enumer-  at  Frankfort- on- the-Main.  That  congress 
ating  some  of  the  recent  legislation  of  this  represented  600,000  members,  and  it  de- 
kind.  In  1899  the  system  of  old-age  pen-  clared  the  solidarity  of  those  members  with 
sions  was  revised  and  extended,  and  the  the  Socialists  in  respect  to  the  demand  for 
rate  of  pension  payments  was  increased;  permission  to  affiliate  the  labor  unions, 
then  the  law  on  accident  insurance  was  Various  resolutions  have  been  passed  in  the 
amended  and  improved.  In  1902  a  law  Reichstag  in  favor  of  this  extension  of 
defining  the  rights  of  seamen  was  thor-  liberty  to  the  workmen,  but  these  resolu- 
oughly  overhauled  and  brought  into  har-  tions  have  availed  nothing.  A  delegation 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  modern  labor  from  the  Frankfort  congress  presented 
reform  views  in  Germany.  A  revision  of  their  views  in  a  petition  to  Count  von 
the  sick-insurance  law  was  made  last  year.  Biilow,  who  promised  to  "  take  it  into 
Laws  regulating  the  relations  between  benevolent  consideration." 
tradesmen  and  their  employees  have  been  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  in  Ger- 
passed,  making  specific  provisions  regard-  many,  members  of  the  two  conservative 
ing  the  hours  of  closing,  number  of  hours  parties  and  the  National  Labor  party,  who 
for  work,  and  daily  intermission  for  meals,  are  called  in  the  political  jargon  of  the  day 
A  resolution  has  been  passed  asking  for  a  the  "  Scharfmacher."  They  are  men  who 
bill  similarly  to  protect  the  employees  of  want  sharp,  repressive  measures  against 
lawyers,  notaries,  and  bailiffs.  There  have  labor  agitators,  strikers,  and  particularly 
also  been  many  laws  passed  regulating  the  against  Socialists.  They  are  the  stalwarts, 
hours  of  employment  in  all  manner  of  the  men  of  firm  hand  and  implicit  belief 
industries.  in  relentless  governmental  authority.    The 

The  German  Government  is  pleased  to  "Scharfmacher  "defend  the  excessively  vig- 
busy  itself  in  passing  many  laws  for  the  orous  discipline  in  the  army,  and  they  ap- 
benefit  of  the  working  population,  but  it  prove  of  the  action  of  the  courts  in  their 
never  fails  to  assume  the  position  of  having  frequent  punishment  of  lese-majesty, 
conferred  favors  rather  than  having  granted  The  Socialist  movement  is  thus  seen  to 
rights  that  intrinsically  belonged  to  the  be  a  live  political  force  in  Germany,  Bel- 
class  which  the  legislation  concerns.  In  gium,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  while  in 
such  legislation  the  Government  always  England,  although  it  holds  no  position  in 
assumes  the  position  of  the  giver  of  benefits  national  politics,  it  has  accomplished  more 
to  inferior  beings.  All  this  is  apparent  in  the  direction  of  municipal  activities  than 
from  the  attitude  of  the  different  ministers  has  been  done  elsewhere.  The  general 
toward  the  lower  Government  officials  and  tendency  is  toward  moderation.  The  revo- 
employees,  who  are  domineered  over  in  an  lutionary  Socialists  are  everywhere  in  the 
astonishing  way.  The  right  of  organiza-  minority  in  their  party,  and  the  tendency 
tion  by  minor  Government  employees  is  is  further  to  reduce  their  influence.  In 
severely  frowned  upon,  and  the  harshest  general,  the  whole  Socialist  movement  is 
means  are  used  to  prevent  it.  If  the  po-  becoming  more  opportunist,  there  is  a 
litical  footsteps  of  the  Government  em-  growing  disposition  to  be  more  practical, 
ployee  stray  into  the  path  of  Social  Democ-  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  concessions  as 
racy,  they  are  quick  to  encounter  serious  they  can,  and  not  hold  out  too  strongly  for 
obstacles.  Count  von  Biilow  has  enunci-  the  adoption  of  an  entire  programme  and  a 
ated  the  principle  that  no  Government  general  overturning  of  the  present  social 
employee  can  be  a  Socialist  and  every  under  order.  The  theoretical  and  academic  so- 
official  adopts  that  view.  cialism  is  giving  way  in  some  measure  to  a 

The  Government  looks  with  scant  favor  socialism  which  takes  note  of   practical 

on  any  sort  of  labor  organization  and  stead-  politics. 

fastly  refuses  to  enact  a  law  to  permit  labor  Beyond  all  question,  many  of  the  things 

unions  to  affiliate  with  each  other  in  joint  which  the  Socialists  are  striving  for  are 

associations.     That  has  long  been  one  of  economically  sound,  ethically  just,  and  po- 

the  points  of  Socialist  demand,  and  it  is  a  litically  desirable.     They  are  fighting  class 

permission  strongly  desired  by  the  working  privilege  and  the  traditions  of  caste ;  they 

classes  generally.     Last  year  a  great  con-  are  struggling  for  a  fairer  franchise  and 
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more  truly  representative  government. 
They  are  everywhere  the  party  which  up- 
holds the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  more 
earnestly  than  any  other  party  they  seek  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  political  equality 
and  individual  liberty. 

With  such  objects  and  aims,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  movement  grows.  But  all 
that  is  not  socialism;  it  is  only  liberalism 
at  its  best.  Unfortunately,  the  Socialist 
parties  are  not  made  up  altogether  of  mod- 
erate and  fair  liberals.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  of  their  demands  will,  when 
secured,  mean  that  Europe  has  taken  steps 
toward  distinctly  better  government,  those 
moderate  and  sensible  measures  form  only 
part  of  their  programmes.  Other  phases 
of  their  demands  represent  the  spirit  of  un- 
rest, of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  con- 
ditions, of  class  envy,  of  faith  in  those 
fallacies  which  lead  men  to  believe  that  they 
can  substitute  legislation  for  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, that  a  comfortable  old  age  is  a  right 
to  be  demanded  wholly  from  the  state  and 
without  any  contribution  of  economy  and 
present  sacrifice  from  the  individual. 

The  whole  Socialist  movement  is  largely 
a  class  movement;  it  draws  a  line  between 
property  and  poverty,  and  is  constantly 
running  the  danger  of  listening  to  dema- 
gogue leaders  who  appeal  to  envy  and  pas- 
sion, and  under  a  guise  of  justice  and  equal- 
ity propose  measures  that  are  unjust  and 
inequitable.  It  is  antagonistic  to  religion, 
not  only  contesting  the  power  of  the  Church 
but  openly  avowing  atheistic  views.  The 
movement  has  in  it  the  promise  of  good 
and  the  danger  of  evil.  The  good  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  accomplished,  for  in  the  end 
it  will  appeal  to  the  fair-minded  of  all  par- 
ties; the  evil  may  be  great  or  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fairness  of  the  Socialists' 
opponents.  All  European  government  is 
certain  to  make  ultimate  progress  toward 
an  equality  of  rights  for  all  citizens.  If  the 
conservatives,  the  agrarians,  and  the  cler- 
icals raise  in  the  way  of  that  progress  ob- 
stacles which  will  not  give  way,  they  may 
call  into  play  some  of  the  high  explosives 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  programmes  of 
the  revolutionary  branches  of  the  Socialist 
parties.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  doubt 
if  the  Socialist  movement  is  likely  to  do 
much  permanent  political  harm  to  Europe, 
while  it  already  has  done  and  will  continue 
to  do  considerable  good. 


It  has  seemed  worth  while  going  some- 
what fully  into  the  socialist  movement,  be- 
cause the  socialist  parties  of  Europe  present 
about  the  only  political  tendencies  toward 
change  which  there  are  there.  They  are 
opposed  by  parties  of  reaction  or  parties 
anxious  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
success  of  the  socialist  parties  will  in  the 
main,  for  the  present  at  least,  mean  the  suc- 
cess of  liberalism.  Such  success  will  not  be 
likely  to  affect  greatly  commercial  relations 
between  Europe  and  America.  Success  in 
some  of  their  endeavors  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  in 
Europe,  but  such  tendency  would  probably 
be  counteracted  by  the  greater  industrial 
efficiency  which  improved  social  conditions 
would  bring. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  is  the  persist- 
ence of  racial  type  there  and  here  the  tend- 
ency to  amalgamate  all  races  into  the 
American.  Time  seems  to  bring  only  in- 
creased bitterness  to  racial  antagonisms  in 
Europe,  while  with  us  the  third  generation, 
at  the  outside,  is  completely  merged  into 
the  American  type.  I  never  have  been 
able  to  understand  just  what  it  is  that  keeps 
the  rancor  of  races  at  such  a  virulent  pitch 
among  near  neighbors  in  Europe,  when 
those  same  races  will  here  renounce  lan- 
guage, flag,  and  racial  aspirations,  and  joy- 
fully and  completely  merge  into  the  Ameri- 
can— all  patriotic,  all  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, all  in  a  generation  more  anxious  to 
cover  every  trace  of  foreign  characteristics 
with  the  mantle  of  sovereign  American  cit- 
izenship than  they  are  to  perpetuate  a 
single  one  of  those  racial  prejudices  which 
for  generations  made  enemies  of  their 
fathers. 

In  the  case  of  races  that  are  living  side 
by  side,  that  are  occupied  with  the  same 
general  problems  of  life,  and  that  would 
enjoy  the  same  measure  of  benefit  or  en- 
dure the  same  degree  of  hardship  as  legis- 
lation is  economically  good  or  bad,  one 
would  suppose  that  time  would  soften  the 
asperities  of  racial  dislikes.  In  Europe  it 
is  not  so.  There  are  some  nine  races  in 
Austria,  for  example,  and  the  most  benef- 
icent piece  of  legislation  that  could  be 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country 
would  be  coldly  received  compared  with 
the  delight  with  which  eight  of  these  races 
might  for  a  moment  unite  to  bring  discom- 
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fort  to  the  ninth.  They  never  unite  for  the 
common  good — it  is  only  that  they  may  at 
the  moment  feel  a  common  hatred  for  some 
third  race  strong  enough  to  bring  them 
together  in  an  attempt  to  harass  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  economic  importance  of  these  racial 
antagonisms  is  enormous.  With  our  homo- 
geneous population  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
understand  what  a  drag  and  a  block  an 
efficient  government  must  follow  when 
sentiment  instead  of  sense  must  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  legislative  chambers.  The 
government  machinery  of  Hungary  was 
practically  paralyzed  for  a  year  because 
there  was  a  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
whether  the  army  should  march  to  the  com- 
mand of  "Vorwarts,  marsch,"  or  "Elore, 
indulj,"  whether  the  word  of  command 
should  be  in  the  Magyar  tongue  or  in  the 
German. 

The  language  question  in  itself  is  of 
enormous  importance,  and  there  seems  no 
tendency  toward  it  becoming  less  so.  The 
most  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  continue 
separate  schools  for  all  the  varied  tongues 
that  confuse  and  make  difficult  the  life  of 
Europe.  The  persistence  of  each  type  of 
language  is  in  itself  of  great  economic  mo- 
ment, for  it  is  a  most  difficult  barrier 
against  that  free  commercial  intercourse — 
intercourse  where  there  is  mutual  under- 
standing and  confidence — which  does  so 
much  to  permit  the  rapid  expansion  of 
trade.  A  Europe  with  one  language  and 
without  the  barrier  of  internal  tariff  walls, 
a  Europe  which  offered  such  a  field  for  the 
free  and  natural  expansion  of  commerce  as 
does  the  United  States,  would  be  a  Europe 
whose  economic  force  was  so  increased  that 
no  one  could  say  how  vast  the  gain  would 
have  been. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  races  in 
Bohemia — that  is,  between  the  Czechs  and 
the  Germans — is  probably  the  most  acute 
and  typical  example  of  the  racial  difficul- 
ties throughout  Austria.  There  are  in 
Bohemia  9,300,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
divided  into  5,800,000  Czechs,  3,300,000 
Germans,  and  200,000  Poles.  According 
to  the  budget  of  1901,  German  Bohemia 
pays  250,542,000  crowns  for  taxes  to  the 
state;  that  is,  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
Bohemia;  but  the  state  expends  only  32,- 
992,000  crowns  in  the  German  districts, 
while  it  expends  104,945,000  crowns  in  the 


Czech  part  of  the  country,  which  pays  only 
128,494,000  crowns  of  taxes.  The  figures 
are  so  juggled,  both  by  the  Germans  and 
the  Czechs,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  fair  estimate  of  the  real  number  of 
each  in  the  country,  of  the  amount  they  pay 
in  taxes,  or  what  they  receive. 

The  Czechs  say  that  the  language  strug- 
gle in  Bohemia  was  provoked  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  placed  over  their  shops  and 
restaurants  inscriptions  such  as  "Forbid- 
den to  talk  Czech"  or  "Entrance  is  For- 
bidden to  Beggars,  Dogs,  and  Czechs"; 
whereas  the  Germans  say  that  although 
Prague  is  the  capital  of  a  bilingual  coun- 
try, the  town  councils  do  not  allow  German 
names  to  be  used  in  the  streets;  and  an 
amusing  feature  of  the  struggle  is  that  the 
Slav  Congress  held  in  1898  at  Prague  was 
obliged  to  use  German  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  debate,  as  it  was  the  only  tongue 
which  all  the  delegates  understood. 

Throughout  Austria  the  struggle  be- 
tween Czechs  and  Germans  is  particularly 
keen  over  the  schools.  Two  rival  school 
associations,  one  German  and  the  other 
Czech,  use  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
one  to  Germanize  the  Czech  children,  and 
the  other  to  teach  them  the  cult  of  the 
Czech  language  and  nationality. 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries we  recognize  as  the  home  of  racial 
antagonisms.  Such  a  great  percentage  of 
the  political  life  there  is  absorbed  in  these 
controversies  that  commercial  and  social 
interests  have  but  scant  recognition  But 
we  are  not  so  apt  to  remember  that  in  Ger- 
many one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
government,  and  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing and  important,  has  to  do  with  the  dis- 
content of  the  fragments  of  the  nationalities 
which  are  still  unreconciled  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  These  are  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Danes  of  North 
Schleswig,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  Poles. 
In  the  conquered  French  provinces  there 
has  been  some  real  headway  in  breaking 
down  the  old  antipathies,  but  nowhere  else 
is  there  much  progress.  The  discontent 
along  the  Danish  border  is  gaining  in  im- 
portance, thriving  on  the  unwise  policy  of 
the  Prussian  Government  in  guarding  too 
zealously  against  all  petty  demonstrations 
of  Danish  sympathy.  The  Government 
acted  with  great  harshness  a  few  years  ago 
in  expelling  Danish  house  servants,  farm 
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laborers,  and  other  humble  folk  because 
they  sang  Danish  songs,  and  in  other  sim- 
ple ways  proclaimed  their  Danish  senti- 
ments, and  only  recently  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  implied  threats  that  such  ex- 
pulsions may  be  resumed.  The  Hanove- 
rians have  never  been  reconciled  to  the  union 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Hanover  with  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Guelph  party  still  elects  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  Reichstag.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  Diet,  Herr  von  Hammer- 
stein,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
declared  that  the  Guelphs,  next  to  the  So- 
cialists, were  the  element  most  dangerous 
to  the  existence  of  the  state. 

All  these  racial  discontents  are  nothing, 
however,  compared  with  the  race  problem 
in  the  Polish  provinces.  In  the  province 
of  Posen,  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  and 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Silesia,  the  Gov- 
ernment meets  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all 
its  difficulties,  and  one  that  seems  to  be- 
come more  serious  with  time.  The  Poles 
have  lately  been  growing  more  radical,  and 
instead  of  working  in  political  harmony 
with  the  Clerical  party,  as  they  once  did, 
they  have  drawn  political  lines  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  racial  aims,  and  have 
even  put  candidates  in  the  field  against 
their  old  allies,  the  Clericals,  and  that  with 
occasional  success.  Even  the  Polish  So- 
cialists, unlike  the  Socialists  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  show  a  strong  disposition  to  pur- 
sue paths  of  their  own,  rather  than  act  with 
the  Social-Democratic  organization. 

The  pacification  of  the  Poles  has  called 
forth  enormous  effort  from  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  astonishing  expenditures, 
but  all,  apparently,  to  little  purpose.  The 
scheme  in  which  the  Prussian  Government 
put  greatest  faith,  and  for  which  it  has 
made  unstinted  appropriations,  has  been 
the  purchase  of  large  estates  in  the  Polish 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  them 
into  small  holdings  and  settling  Germans 
upon  them,  with  the  hope  of  thus  German- 
izing the  country.  Bismarck  started  the 
policy  in  1866  with  a  fund  of  100,000,000 
marks;  in  1898  that  was  increased  to  200,- 
000,000  marks,  and  in  1902,  the  appropri- 
ation being  nearly  exhausted,  a  further 
vote  of  150,000,000  marks  was  made,  with 
an  additional  grant  of  100,000,000  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Polish  estates 
to  be  turned  into  state  domains  and  forests. 
There  has  thus  been  an  authorized  expendi- 


ture of  $1 12,000,000,  with  results  that  leave 
the  population  to-day  as  antagonistic  to  the 
Government  as  it  was  when  Bismarck  con- 
ceived the  scheme. 

The  Poles  are  by  no  means  poor,  and 
they  met  this  policy  of  "pacification  by 
Reichsmarks"  with  a  private  organization. 
A  great  Landbank,  provided  with  ample 
capital,  has  been  established  with  the  pur- 
pose of  undoing  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Landbank  buys  land  from 
the  thrifty  German  settlers  and  returns  the 
native  Poles  to  till  it.  The  Settlement 
Commission,  which  has  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's scheme  for  settling  Germans  on 
these  Polish  lands,  meets  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  buying  land  from  Poles,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  forced  to  buy  out  every 
German  holder  who  wishes  to  sell,  else  his 
land  will  again  fall  into  Polish  hands.  The 
commission  bought  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  land  last  year,  and  only  about 
7,000  acres  of  that  was  acquired  from 
Polish  owners,  while  well  over  90,000 
acres  were  taken  over  at  high  prices  from 
Germans  who  wanted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try or  wished  to  abandon  the  farm  for  the 
town. 

The  Government  has  settled  about  50,- 
000  Germans  upon  these  Polish  lands  since 
the  policy  was  inaugurated.  This  artificial 
competition  for  land  which  has  been  going 
on  between  the  Government  Settlement 
Commission  and  the  Polish  Landbanks  has 
resulted  in  absurd  advances  in  prices.  For 
some  years  after  the  Settlement  Commis- 
sion began  its  operation,  land  was  bought 
at  an  average  of  $54  an  acre.  By  1902  the 
price  had  risen  to  $87  per  acre,  and  last 
year  to  $111. 

The  two  races  have  come  to  a  deadlock 
in  their  relations  with  each  other.  Every 
year  there  is  a  great  Polish  debate  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  it  only  serves  to  bring  out 
in  bold  relief  the  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  German  and  Pole. 

The  significance  of  the  language  ques- 
tion is  well  understood  by  the  European 
monarchs.  In  the  Park  Club  in  Budapest, 
the  club  of  the  Magyar  aristocrats,  which 
cannot  be  matched  for  artistic  beauty  of 
furnishing  by  any  of  the  marble  halls  of  our 
gaudy  American  clubs,  there  hang  two 
portraits,  and  only  two.  One,  of  course, 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef;  the 
other  is  William  II. 
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I  asked  how  it  happened  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  was  so  honored. 

"He  has  had  his  second  son  taught  the 
Magyar  language,"  answered  my  host. 
"  That  boy  may  sometime  wear  the  crown 
of  the  Magyar  kings." 

And  there  might  be  stranger  things. 

Russia  has  her  full  share  of  racial  diffi- 
culties, and  in  her  conflict  with  Poles,  Finns, 
and  Jews  has  been  led  into  injustice  and  bar- 
barity of  the  sort  that  makes  two  enemies  of 
the  Government  where  there  was  one  before. 

Comparisons  of  the  problems  which  be- 
set the  European  governments  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  our  own  in- 
stitutions cannot  help  but  make  us  better 
satisfied  with  American  citizenship. 

We  find  there  implacable  racial  differ- 
ences, varied  degrees  of  political  develop- 
ment which  it  is  vainly  sought  to  unite  into 
harmonious  empires,  relics  of  feudal  au- 
thority, hereditary  distinctions,  and  class 
prerogative  quite  out  of  line  with  a  modern 
conception  of  representative  government. 
There  are  diametrically  opposed  interests 
of  agriculture  and  industry  which  can  never 
be  reconciled.  We  see  a  drawing  of  class 
fines  in  political  life,  and  appeals  to  the 


passions  of  envy  and  greed,  and  to  the  prej- 
udices of  caste  and  ignorance.  It  is  start- 
ling to  note  what  enormous  factors  in  the 
situation  are  the  personalities  of  half  a 
dozen  hereditary  sovereigns,  and  what  sig- 
nificance and  possibilities  lie  in  the  mere 
chance  readjustment  of  a  crown.  We  see 
the  growing  strength  of  the  parties  of  pro- 
test, the  vitality  of  the  Socialist  movement, 
the  difficulties  of  government  finance,  the 
weight  of  taxes,  the  load  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  the  menace  of  war,  the 
ever-living  danger  in  close  national  neigh- 
bors who  misunderstand  motives  and  lack 
sympathy  for  the  trials  and  ambitions  of  the 
others — and  then,  when  we  turn  to  our  own 
political  situation,  we  see  a  nation  greater 
in  numbers  and  vastly  greater  in  resources 
than  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  a 
single  language,  and  with  but  a  single 
problem  of  race,  and  with  a  common  patriot- 
ism that  everyone  knows  is  far  above  party 
differences.  When  the  political  conditions 
of  Europe  and  America  are  so  compared, 
the  study  can  but  make  us  thankful  that  we 
have  such  a  sound  foundation  upon  which 
to  grow,  and  so  few  complications  to  intefere 
with  our  right  development. 


THE     WHITE     SLAVES     OF 

HAICHENG 


BY    JOHN    FOX,    JR. 


AICHENG  at  last!  The 
Russians  are  only  five  miles 
away  and  they  can  drop 
shells  on  us,  but  they  don't. 
The  attaches  were  taken  out 
on  a  reconnaissance  yester- 
day, and  we,  too,  if  we  are  very  good,  will  be 
allowed  to  see  a  Japanese  soldier  in  a  real 
ante-mortem  trench. 

We  left  Yoka-tong  this  morning  at  seven 
and  in  three  hours  reached  dirty,  fly-ridden 
Ta-shi-kao.  The  valley  has  broadened  as 
we  have  come  North.  The  Chinese  houses 
are  better  and  the  millet-fields  (kow-liang) 
stretch  away  like  a  sea  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Soldiers  were  bathing  in  the  river 
that  we  crossed  to  get  to  the  gate  of  Hai- 


cheng and  the  stretch  of  sand  was  dotted  with 
naked  men.  Every  grove  was  in  color, 
mingled  black,  brown  and  dirty  white  from 
the  carts,  horses  and  soldiers  packed  under 
the  trees.  We  found  the  Captain  of  Gen- 
darmes, by  accident,  straightway,  and  we 
had  to  take  tea  hot,  tea  cold  and  tea  with 
condensed  milk  before  he  would  lead  us  to 
our  quarters  in  this  mud  compound.  Lewis, 
Reggie  and  Scull  greeted  us  with  a  shout 
and  produced  beer  and  Tansan  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne  cider.  Heavens,  what  nectar 
each  was!  The  rest  are  coming,  but  the 
button  on  the  dragon's  tail — the  Irishman 
on  the  bicycle — has  come  off.  Nobody 
knows  where  it  dropped.  Reggie  is  newly 
mounted  on  a  savage  yellow  beast  that  can 
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be  approached,  like  a  cow,  only  on  the  right 
side — and  Lewis  told  the  story  of  the  two. 
Davis  answered  with  the  story  of  our  tribula- 
tions, his,  Brill's  and  mine.  He  told  it  so  well 
that  Brill  and  I  wished  we  had  been  there. 

...  .  We  slept  in  our  riding  clothes  for 
the  third  time  last  night.  To-day  we  know 
our  fate.  We  are  to  play  a  week's  engage- 
ment here  in  a  drama  of  still  life — the  title 
of  which  heads  these  lines.  With  a  sleeve- 
badge  of  indentiiication  on — the  Red  Badge 
of  Shame  we  call  'em — we  can  wander  more 
or  less  freely  within  the  city  walls.  We  can 
even  climb  on  them  and  walk  around  the 
town — about  two  miles — but  we  cannot  go 
outside  without  a  written  application  from 
the  entire  company  and  then  only  under  a 
guard.  We  are  to  have  three  guards,  by 
the  way,  and  our  letters — even  private  ones 
— are  to  go  to  the  censor  and  not  come  back 
to  us.  Thus  no  man  will  know  what  has 
gone,  and  what  hasn't,  or  whether  what 
went  was  worth  sending. 

The  Three  Guardsmen  came  to  us  last 
night  and  told  us  these  things.  One  was 
thick-set,  bearded  and  a  son  of  Chicago 
University;  one  was  smooth-shaven,  thin 
faced — and  an  authority  on  International 
law — both  of  course,  speaking  English. 
The  third  carried  a  small  moustache  and 
talked  very  good  French — so  said  Reggie. 
After  the  usual  apologies,  the  bearded  one 
said  in  partial  excuse  for  shackling  us: 

"Some  of  our  common  soldiers,  never 
having  seen  a  foreigner  before,  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  between  you  and  Russians. 
We  wish  to  provide  against  accidents." 
And  he  laughed. 

An  incident  on  the  way  here,  yesterday 
afternoon  made  this  sound  plausible.  I 
was  riding  alone  and  hearing  a  noise  behind 
me  I  turned  in  my  saddle  to  see  a  Japanese 
slipping  upon  me  with  his  bayonet  half- 
drawn  from  his  scabbard.  I  stopped  Fuji 
and  said:  "Nandesuka?"  (What  is  it  ?)  and 
he  too,  stopped  and  turned  back.  Whether 
this  was  a  case  in  point,  or  whether  he  was 
drunk  and  showing  off  before  his  compan- 
ions, or  whether  my  Tokio  accent  paralyzed 
him,  I  don't  know,  but  later,  the  men  who 
broke  away  from  our  guards  and  got  among 
the  soldiers  testified  that  they  received  noth- 
ing but  courtesy,  kindness  and  child-like  cu- 
riosity from  the  Japanese  Tommy  always. 

"  You  saw  Nanshan  ?  "  asked  the  bearded 
one. 


"No"  I  said.  "We  want  to  see  fight- 
ing, not  battle-fields."     He  laughed  again. 

"You  have  had  a  very  hard  time  but  I 
think  t  he  fight  at  Liao- Yang  will  recompense 
you." 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Port 
Arthur?" 

"Nothing." 

"  We  heard  the  guns  as  we  came  by  and 
it  was  very  exasperating."  He  laughed 
again. 

"We  do  not  think  much  about  Port 
Arthur.  That  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Liao- Yang  will  be  decisive.  The  sooner  the 
Russians  give  up  at  Port  Arthur,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them." 

"  But  they  not  only  lose  their  own  ships, 
but  free  the  Japanese  fleet  for  operations 
elsewhere." 

"That's  true." 

"And  they  free  the  investing  army  for 
operations  up  here." 

"That's  true."  He  shook  his  head. 
"  But  Liao- Yang  will  be  decisive." 

They  got  up  to  go  then  and  the  bearded 
one  simply  bowed.  The  other  two  shook 
hands  all  around  and  when  they  were 
through,  the  third  said :  "  Well,  I  will  shake 
hands,  too,"  and  he  went  the  round. 

Lewis  has  just  come  in — his  face  lumi- 
nous with  joyful  news.  General  Oku  has 
sent  us  over : 

i  doz.  bottles  of  champagne. 

4  doz.  bottles  of  beer. 

i  package  of  fly-paper. 

t  live  sheep. 

Liao- Yang  is  only  about  29  miles  away 
and  the  Three  Guardsmen  say  we  are  not 
to  be  here  very  long.  If  the  Russians  can 
drop  a  shell  on  us  here,  I  wish  they  would — ■ 
just  one,  anyhow.  Even  one  would  save 
the  faces  of  us  a  little. 

.  .  •.  That  poor  Manchuria  lamb  of 
General  Oku's  died  voluntarily  this  morning 
before  the  canteen- man  could  kill  it — but 
the  champagne,  the  beer  and  the  fly-paper 
are  all  the  heart  could  desire.  This  day 
has  been  interesting.  The  Three  Guards- 
men rounded  us  up  this  afternoon  and  took 
us  to  see  General  Oku. 

We  burnished  up  riding-gear  and  riding 
clothes  and  at  three  o'clock  the  compound 
was  filled  with  squealing  stallions  and  bray- 
ing jackasses.  It  took  three  men  to  saddle 
Reggie's  savage  Mongolian.  The  Irish- 
man, as  usual,  was  not  to  be  found — he  and 
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Scull  had  gone  afoot,  to  the  worry  of  the 
Three  Guardsmen ;  but  we  rode  out  finally, 
single-file,  a  brave  but  strangely  assorted 
company — Brill  on  his  chestnut,  Lewis  on  a 
milk-white  charger,  the  Italian  on  an  iron- 
grey,  Davis  on  Devery,  Laguerie  on  a  little 
white  donkey,  Prior  on  his  seventeen  hand, 
weak-backed  gray,  and  big  Burleigh  on  a 
tiny  savage  pony  that  pasted  Prior's  horse, 
as  we  marched,  with  both  heels. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  * Lz  rear,  Burleigh  ?" 
said  Prior.     "  That  bea»t  of  yours  kicks." 

"No,  he  doesn't,"  said  Burleigh  in- 
dignantly.    "He  only  bites." 

These  two  veterans  and  Davis  wore  rib- 
bons on  the  left  breast.  Dean  Prior,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  have  his  color-box  there. 
I  had  a  volunteer  policeman's  badge  that 
came  from  the  mountains  of  old  Virginia. 
I  was  proud  of  it  and  it  meant  campaigns, 
too,  but  I  couldn't  pull  it  amidst  the  glory 
of  those  three.  Lieutenant  Satake,  the 
authority  on  International  Law,  led.  The 
bearded  one  guarded  our  centre  and  the 
third  watched  our  rear.  At  the  city  gate  a 
sergeant  sprang  to  his  feet : 

"Hoo — !"  he  said  and  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  give  us  a  whole  cheer  but  it  was 
only  a  half.  Still  all  the  sentries  sprang  to 
attention  and  the  solders  at  the  gate  stood 
rigid  as  their  muskets.  Over  the  stretch  of 
white  sand,  across  the  yellow  river  and  up 
a  sandy  road  we  went,  past  staring  sentries, 
and  then  into  a  little  Chinese  village  where 
we  dismounted.  No  servants  were  allowed, 
so  soldiers  came  forward  to  hold  our  horses. 
Fuji  was  curveting  no  little. 

"Warui  desu!"  I  said,  which  still  means, 
"He's  bad,"  and  the  soldier  smiled  and  led 
Fuji  far  to  one  side. 

We  followed  Satake  into  a  court-yard. 
He  seemed  rather  nervous  and  presently 
motioned  us  to  halt.  Presently  he  came 
back,  called  the  roll  and  each  man,  after 
answering  his  name,  stepped  to  one  side  and 
stood  in  line  where  there  were  two  tables 
under  grape  arbors  and  covered  with  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  Satake  looked  relieved — 
not  one  of  us  had  escaped;  even  the  Irish- 
man was  there.  Several  officers  stood  ex- 
pectantly about  and,  after  a  long  pause,  a 
tired- looking,  slender  man  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  a  rather  stout  sleek-looking 
young  one  and  followed  by  an  officer  with 
a  beard  and  a  rather  big  nose  that  in  color, 
bespoke  considerable  cheer.   When  they  got 


near,  a  sad -faced  interpreter  stepped  for- 
ward and  in  a  sad,  uneasy  voice  said : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  to  His 
Imperial  Highness,  Prince  Nashimoto." 

The  sleek  young  man  bowed  and  thrust 
out  his  hand.  We  all  advanced,  spoke 
each  his  own  name,  and  shook.  Prior  said 
"Melton  Prior." 

Burleigh,  bending  low,  said  almost  con- 
fidentially: 

"  Burleigh."     Davis  came  last 

"Mr.  Davis."  Then  the  tired  looking 
man,  General  Oku,  and  his  aide  with  the 
nose  of  good  cheer,  shook  hands:  only  it 
was  they  who  went  around  the  circle  this 
time.  The  Prince  retired  behind  one  of 
the  tables  and  General  Oku  stepped  for- 
ward with  his  back  to  the  Prince  and 
through  the  sad  interpreter  said  things: — 

We  had  come  thousands  of  miles  and  had 
endured  many  hardships  getting  to  the  front 
and  he  welcomed  us.  He  was  sorry  that 
on  the  battle-field  he  could  give  us  so  few 
comforts,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  us  and 
would  do  all  he  could  for  us,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  solemnity  as  there  was !  Aide  stood 
behind  General — staff  behind  the  aide. 
Most  of  them  kept  their  faces  bent  till  chin 
touched  breast,  and  never  looked  up  at  all. 
If  a  high  priest  had  been  making  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  a  dead  monarch  while  other 
priests  listened,  the  scene  could  not  have 
been  more  solemn.  Straight  through  it  was 
stiff,  formal,  uneasy — due,  of  course,  to  the 
absence  of  a  common  tongue  and  the  un- 
easiness on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  re- 
ceiving us  after  the  Occidental  way;  and  I 
wondered  if  the  scene  would  not  have  been 
the  same  had  Occidentals  been  receiving 
the  Japanese  after  the  way  of  Japan.  But 
I  think  not — American  humor  and  adapta- 
bility would  have  lightened  the  gloom  a  lit- 
tle. I  watched  Oku  keenly.  Though  I  had 
seen  him  coming  for  twenty  yards  I  re- 
called suddenly  that  I  saw  nothing  but  his 
face  until  he  got  quite  near.  It  was  sad 
with  something  of  Lincoln's  sadness.  In 
profile,  it  was  kindly,  especially  when  he 
smiled;  full-faced  there  were  proofs  that  he 
could  be  iron  and  relentless.  But  his  eyes! 
Big,  black,  glittering,  fanatical,  ever-mov- 
ing they  were,  and  you  caught  them  never 
but  for  a  moment,  but  when  you  did,  they 
made  you  think  of  lightning  and  thunder- 
storms. He  was  dressed  simply  in  olive- 
green  serge,  with  one  star  on  his  cap  and 
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three  stars  and  three  stripes  on  his  sleeve. 
His  boots  were  good.  His  sword  hung  in 
his  left  hand — unclenched.  His  other  hand 
looked  nerveless.  Not  once  did  he  shift  his 
weight  from  his  right  foot — only  the  sole  of 
his  left  ever  touching  the  stone-flagging. 
He  is  the  most  remarkable  looking  man  I've 
seen  thus  far  among  the  Japanese,  and  I 
think  we  shall  hear  from  him. 

Then  the  aide  with  the  cheerful  nose  spoke 
the  same  v.elcome  and  hoped  we  would  obey 
the  regulations.  Dean  Prior  answered, 
thanking  the  General  for  the  champagne, 
the  beer,  the  fly-paper  and  the  lamb,  whose 
untoward  demise  he  gracefully  skipped ;  and 
said  he  had  always  been  trusted  by  Generals 
in  the  field  and  hoped  he  would  be  trusted 
now.  Then  we  smoked  and  the  Irishman 
spoke  halting  French  with  the  Prince,  who 
(he  looked  it)  had  been  educated  in  Paris. 
General  Oku  asked  questions  and  we  asked 
questions. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  Japan  ?  " 

"More  than  five  months."  He  laughed 
and  his  teeth  were  not  good. 

"  You  must  know  Tokio  well." 

"I  know  every  stone  in  Tokio,"  some- 
body said. 

The  General  did  not  smile  this  time. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Nikko  ?  "  This  was 
a  malicious  chance. 

"  We  were  afraid  to  leave  Tokio  for  fear 
of  not  getting  to  the  front." 

"  Shall  we  see  much  fighting  ?" 

"I  think  so — from  a  high  place.  You 
cannot  see  in  the  valleys — the  kowliang  is 
too  high  to  see  over  even  on  horseback.  Yes, 
you  will  see  the  fight." 

Then  we  shook  hands  again,  saluted  the 
staff  and  departed. 

The  Japanese  soldier  had  Fuji  behind  a 
tree — and  he  was  smiling. 

"  Warui  desu!"  he  said,  and  he  boked  at 
me  with  approval  that  I  dared  ride  him;  for 
Fuji  was  Japanese  and  bad  and  Japanese 
are  not  good  horsemen.  At  any  rate  he  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  gate  and  held  Fuji  twice 
more,  before  we  finally  got  away.  On  the 
way  back  to  captivity  Laguerie  turned  a 
somersault  over  his  white  donkey's  head. 
He  rose,  spluttering,  between  the  donkey's 
fore  legs.  It  looked  for  a  moment,  as 
though  the  donkey  were  riding  Laguerie. 

At  sunset,  next  day,  the  Irishman  said: 
"Come  with  me,"  and  I  followed  un- 


questioning because  questioning  was  use- 
less. Out  the  compound  we  went  through 
narrow  streets  and  up  a  rocky  little  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  village — where  we  could 
look  over  the  low  tiled  roofs — here  and  there 
a  tree  was  growing  up  through  them — 
over  the  mud-enclosures,  the  high  notched 
city-walls  farther  on  and  the  stretch  of 
white  sand  beyond,  a  broader  stretch  of 
green,  slit  with  one  flashing  scimitar-like 
sweep  of  the  river;  and  then  over  the  low 
misty  hills  to  the  tender  afterglow,  above 
which  wisp-like  darkening  clouds  hung 
motionless. 

"  Greatest  people  in  the  world,"  said  the 
Irishman  with  an  all-encompassing  sweep 
of  his  right  arm.  "  All  happy — all  peaceful. 
The  soldier  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  Home 
the  unit.  Tilled  the  same  soil  for  count- 
less generations — always  plenty  to  eat.  We 
forced  opium  on  'em  with  war  in  '52.  To 
think  they've  got  to  be  cursed  with  our 
blasted,  blasting  materialism." 

I  had  been  through  that  with  the  Irish- 
man before,  so  we  went  on.  From  a  gate- 
way a  cur  barked  viciously  at  us.  An  old 
man  came  out  to  call  him  in  and  the  Irish- 
man took  the  Chinaman  by  the  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  walled  enclosure  on  the  ex- 
treme summit. 

"I  want  to  get  in  there."  How,  on 
sight,  he  wins  the  confidence  of  these  peo- 
ple— men,  women  and  children — how  he 
makes  himself  understood,  not  knowing  a 
word  of  Chinese,  I  don't  know.  He  says 
he  talks  Irish  to  them.  Straightway  the  old 
fellow  went  with  us,  the  Irishman  clinging 
to  his  arm,  pounded  on  the  heavy  door  and 
left  us. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  A  monastery  ?  "  said  the  Irishman. 

An  ancient  opened  the  portal,  by  and 
bye,  and  we  went  in — through  an  alley-way 
to  a  court-yard,  stone  flagged;  and  I  almost 
gasped.  Temples  age-worn,  old  gardens 
tangled  and  unkempt  and  trees  unpruned, 
dropped  in  terraces  below  us;  and  with 
them  in  terraces  dropped,  too,  the  notched 
grey  walls  that  shut  in  the  hushed  silence  of 
the  spot  from  the  noise  of  the  outside  world. 
Black-and-white  magpies  flew  noiselessly 
about  among  the  trees.  Somewhere  pigeons 
cooed  and  butterflies  were  fluttering  every- 
where. It  was  a  deserted  Confucian  mon- 
astery— gone  to  wreck  and  ruin  with  only 
one  priest  to  guard  it  but  untouched  by  the 
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hand  of  Russian  or  Japanese.  Both  use 
temples  only  when  they  must,  and  it  seems 
that  Occidentals  have  much  to  learn  from 
Tartar  and  Heathen  in  reverence  for  the 
things  that  concern  the  universal  soul.  To 
escape  that  compound  we  should  have 
pitched  our  tents  there,  I  suppose,  had  we 
been  allowed.  But  it  was  a  place  of  peace- 
ful refuge  open  to  us  all.  An  Irishman  had 
found  it,  and  sharing  the  discovery  we  sat 
there  and  dreamed  in  silence  until  the  after- 
glow was  gone. 

.  .  .  It  is  pretty  mournful  this  morn- 
ing— rainy,  muddy,  dreary  dark.  We  have 
established  a  policing  system — each  man 
taking  turn;  but  the  mud  in  the  court-yard 
deepens  and  the  smells  fade  not  at  all.  We 
have  flies,  mosquitoes,  night-bugs  that  are 
homelike  in  species  and  scorpions  that  are 
not.  Every  man  shakes  his  shoes  in  the 
morning  for  a  hiding  scorpion.  A  soldier 
brought  in  a  dead  one  to-day,  that  yester- 
day had  bitten  him  on  the  hand.  He  was 
bandaged  to  the  shoulder  and  but  for  quick 
treatment  might  have  lost  his  arm.  It  can't 
be  healthy  in  here,  but  only  Dean  Prior  and 
two  others  have  been  ill.  What  a  game 
Dean  it  is,  by  the  way!  He  laughs  at  his 
sickness,  laughs  when  that  big  white  horse 
with  the  weak  back  goes  down  in  a  river  or 
mud-hole  with  him,  and  never  complains  at 
all.  I  have  never  seen  such  forbearance 
and  patience  and  good-humor  among  any 
set  of  men.  If  a  man  wakes  up  cross  and 
in  an  ill-humor — that  day  is  his.  He  may 
kick  somebody's  water-pail  over  the  wall, 
storm  at  his  servant,  curse  out  the  food  and 
be  a  general  irritable  nuisance ;  but  the  rest 
forbear,  look  down  at  their  plates  and  no- 
body says  a  word  for  each  knows  that  the 
next  day  may  be  his.  This  forbearance  is 
one  benefit  anyhow  that  we  are  getting  out 
of  this  campaign,  which  is  a  sad,  sad  waste 
thus  far.  But  Reggie  appears  at  the  door. 
As  he  marches  past  us  we  rise  and  sing  the 
Marseilles ;  when  he  marches  back,  we  sing  it 
again  and  that  smile  of  his  is  reward  enough. 
There  is  good  news — we  are  to  go  out  on  a 
reconnaissance  to-morrow,  ourselves. 

Holy  Moses,  but  that  reconnaissance  was 
a  terrifying  experience.  We  went  out  past 
the  station  where  the  last  fight  was,  along  a 
dusty  road  and  up  a  little  hill,  left  our  horses 
under  its  protecting  bulk,  sneaked  over  the 
top  and  boldly  stood  upright  on  the  slant  of 
the  other  side.     Below  us  was  a  big  rude 


cross  over  a  Russian  grave.  Things  were 
pointed  out  to  us. 

"You  see  that  big  camel-backed  mountain 
there,"  said  one  of  the  Three  Guardsmen. 
We  levelled  glasses.  "Well,  that's  where 
the  main  body  of  the  Russians  are." 

"How  far  away  is  that  camel-back?" 
somebody  asked  innocently.  The  Guards- 
man had  turned  and  was  beckoning  violent- 
ly to  the  Italian  (who  was  on  top  of  the  little 
hill,  some  thirty  feet  above  us)  to  come 
down.     Then  he  said: 

"  About  ten  miles." 

"  So  desukal"  (truly)  said  the  same  voice 
lapsing  with  awe  into  Japanese. 

"So  desu!" — which  is  "truly"  in  re- 
sponse, said  the  Guardsman  with  satisfac- 
tion. We  had  a  thrill.  The  Italian  had 
blithely  drawn  near.  He  seemed  unafraid, 
but  perhaps  he  had  been  unaware  of  his 
peril  on  the  sky-line  only  ten  miles  from  a 
Russian  gun. 

Then  we  cautiously  advanced  along  the 
road  for  another  half  a  mile  to  an  empty 
trench  in  a  little  camp  near  which  there 
must  have  been  all  of  twenty  Japanese 
soldiers.  One  correspondent  stepped  across 
the  trench  and  was  gesticulated  back  with 
some  warmth.  Davis  sat  down  on  the 
trench  and  was  politely  asked  to  get  up  and 
move  back — not  that  he  would  hurt  the 
trench  but  because  he  was  sitting  on  the 
half  of  it  that  was  next  the  io-mile-away 
enemy — and  apparently  the  Guardsman 
had  orders  that  we  must  not  cross  a  care- 
fully plowed  line.  Davis  got  up  like  a  shot 
and  hurriedly  went  away  back  to  sit  down. 

The  Major  of  the  post  there  gave  us  tea 
and  beer  at  his  quarters  nearby.  He  was  a 
big  fellow  and  was  most  kind  and  courte- 
ous. He  had  been  a  professor  in  a  war- 
college  and  had  asked  the  privilege  of  death 
at  the  front.  He  got  it,  poor  fellow,  and 
later  I  saw  a  picture  of  his  body  being 
burned  after  the  fight  at  Liao-Yang. 

We  are  getting  pretty  restless  now.  The 
Irishman  and  I  were  denied  admittance  at 
the  monastery  yesterday  by  the  order  of  the 
Imperial  Highness  whom  we  met  the  other 
day.  However,  he  relaxed  it  in  our  favor. 
Dean  Prior  started  to  go  up  on  the  city- wall 
to-day  to  sketch,  and  was  stopped  by  a 
sentry  who  put  a  naked  bayonet  within  two 
feet  of  his  breast.  He  came  back  raging 
and  wrote  a  scathing  letter  which  I  don't 
think  he  will  send. 
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This  morning  Wong  came.  At  10  o'clock, 
the  Irishman  appeared  at  the  entrance  of 
the  compound  leading  by  the  hand  a  little 
Chinese  boy  some  eight  or  ten  years  old. 
He  was  the  dirtiest  little  wretch  I  ever  saw 
but  he  smiled — and  never  saw  I  such  teeth 
or  such  a  winsome  smile.  The  Irishman 
said  simply  and  gravely : 

"This  is  Wong,"  and  no  more.  He  led 
the  boy  behind  the  paling  that  enclosed  our 
bathing-quarters,  plucking  a  sponge  and  a 
cake  of  soap  as  he  walked,  which  happened 
to  be  mine.     Then  I  heard: 

" Take  it  off! "  And  again !  " Take  it 
off,  I  say!" 

Apparently  he  was  obeyed.    Then: 

"Take  that  off,  too,  yes,  that,  too!" 
Evidently  the  boy  had  but  two  garments  on 
for  considerable  splashing  took  the  place  of 
peremptory  commands.  By  and  bye,  they 
came  out  together  and  still  hand  in  hand 
passed  out  of  the  compound.  In  half  an 
hour,  the  Irishman  came  back. 

"  I've  just  taken  Wong  down  to  Poole's," 
he  said  still  gravely,  "  to  get  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes." 

"The  trousers  were  too  long  and  Wong 
objected.  Poole  told  him  that  trousers 
were  worn  long  this  season  and  Wong  com- 
promised by  rolling  them  up.  He'll  be 
here  by  and  bye." 

By  and  bye,  Wong  came  back  resplendent 
in  new  blouse,  new  trousers,  new  shoes  and 
socks.  On  his  breast  was  sewed  a  big  white 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  shamrock  and  on  the 
shamrock  was  printed  this: 

WONG 

Cup-bearer  and  Page  in  Waiting 
to. 
,  Esquire. 

Straightway  was  Wong  an  habitue  of  the 
compound  and  straightway  his  education 
began.     Wong  was  quick  to  learn. 

"Attention,  Wong!"  the  Irishman  would 
say  and  Wong  would  spring  to  his  feet  and 
dash  for  a  bottle  of — Tansan. 

" Make  ready! "  Wong  would  poise  the 
bottle — "  Aim — fire ! "  Wong  would  fire  and 
then  would  come  the  command  "When!" 
which  meant "  cease  firing! "  and  Wong,  per- 
fect little  soldier  that  he  was,  would  cease, 
though  his  genial  hospitality  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  happiness  of  everybody 
made  ceasing  very  hard.  If  his  master 
ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  table,  Wong 


would  pass  it  to  every  man .  He  was  equally 
hospitable  in  the  matter  of  cigarettes — any- 
body's; for  he  could  never  see  that  what 
belonged  to  one  man  did  not  belong  to  all. 
Essentially,  in  that  crowd,  he  was  right. 
But  it  was  rather  expensive  for  the  Irish- 
man, until  one  day  he  told  Wong  always  to 
take  the  chits  to  "  that  fat  man" — who  was 
not  Reggie — and  thereafter  the  fat  man  got 
them. 

Wong  had  caught  the  military  salute 
from  the  Japanese  soldiers,  and  every  morn- 
ing when  he  came  in  he  would  go  around  to 
each  of  us  in  turn,  clicking  his  heels,  hand 
at  his  forehead  and  always  with  that  radiant 
smile  flashing  from  his  eyes  and  his  beauti- 
ful teeth.  The  Irishman  slept  late.  One 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  an  insistent 
little  voice  outside  his  mosquito  net,  saying 
over  and  over: 

"Hello  George!  Wake  up!  Hello 
George,  wake  up  I "  Somebody  had  taught 
him  that;  but  he  saw  straightway  that  it 
was  not  respectful  and  we  could  never  get 
him  to  do  it  again. 

After  his  second  bath  he  went  around 
pulling  his  shirt  open  to  show  how  clean 
his  yellow  little  body  was.  Indeed  he  got 
such  a  passion  for  cleanliness  that  one 
morning,  he  naively  held  out  his  exquisite 
hands  to  Lewis  to  be  manicured — Lewis 
did  it.  Again  when  Tansan  spouted  into 
his  face,  he  reached  out,  pulled  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief from  a  man's  pocket  and  mopped 
his  face.  All  of  us  got  to  love  that  boy :  and 
when/vve  went  away  there  was  a  consultation. 
We  would  make  up  a  fund  and  educate  him. 
His  father  was  called  in  and  an  interpreter 
explained  our  design .  Wong  burst  into  tears 
and  wept  bitterly.  There  were  answering 
drops  in  the  Irishman's  eyes. 

"I  tell  you,  all  the  blood  shed  in  this 
miserable  war  is  not  worth  those  few  pre- 
cious tears.  Greatest  people  on  earth !  Why 
should  we  want  to  leave  them?" 

Lovable  little  Wong !  The  first  word  the 
Irishman  said  when  he  came  back  through 
that  town  on  our  way  home  was  spoken  to  a 
group  of  boys  on  the  street. 

"Wong!"  he  said  simply  and  they  raised 
a  shout  of  comprehension  and  dashed  away, 
the  Irishman  after  them.  Half  an  hour 
later  he  joined  me  in  a  restaurant.  Wong 
was  not  in  town  he  said  gravely;  he  had 
bought  a  place  outside  of  town  with  the 
money  we  had  given  him  and  had  taken 
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his  family  into  the  country  for  the  hot  sea- 
son. Anyhow,  we  saw  Wcng,  the  gentle 
Wong,  the  winning  no  more. 

A  Major  came  this  morning  to  give  us  a 
lecture  on  the  battle  of  Tehlitzu — to  while 
away  the  tedium,  said  one  of  the  Guards- 
men. The  Major  is  smooth  shaven  and 
very  brOad  between  the  cheek  bones.  His 
hair  is  clipped  short,  his  eyes  are  large  and 
his  face  is  strong.  He  must  have  been  a 
professor  in  a  war  college,  for  he  stood  up 
and  drew  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  positions, 
trenches,  trees  and  made  figures — all  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  skill,  backwards. 
That  is,  he  made  them  for  us  standing  in 
front  of  him  to  look  at.  A  certain  division 
or  a  certain  regiment  at  a  certain  time 
had  done  a  certain  thing.  It  was  a  perfect 
lecture  except  that  all  the  really  essential 
facts  were  skillfully  suppi  3ssed. 

The  Major  had  been  present  only  as 
an  observer — a  student — but  at  one  hot 
place  on  which  he  had  put  his  finger  he  had 
"Lost  many  friends  there,"  he  said,  im- 
passively. 

At  that  place  a  young  Russian  officer  led 
a  charge  and  his  men  refused  to  follow  him. 
The  officer  drew  a  dagger  and  smilingly 
killed  himself. 

"We  all  speak  much  of  that  man,"  said 
the  Major. 

At  another  place  the  ammunition  gave  out 
on  both  sides  and  Japanese  and  Russians 
fought  with  stones — men  on  both  sides  being 
severely  wounded.  While  this  was  going 
on  some  Russian  officers  advanced,  sword 
in  hand,  from  another  point,  but  they  had 
no  followers.  One  of  them  started  forward 
and  gave  challenge.  A  Japanese  sprang 
forward  and  a  duel  was  fought  while  soldiers 
of  both  armies  looked  on.  "  The  Japanese 
was  fortunate  enough  to  dispatch  the  Rus- 
sian," said  the  Major  modestly  and  dis- 
passionately; "and  we  buried  him  with 
much  ceremony  and  put  a  barrier  over  him. 
It  was  an  interesting  study — this  battle — as 
to  whether  it  is  better  to  fight  a  defensive  or 
an  offensive  enemy." 

"  Well  I  had  rather  have  seen  that  rock- 
fight,"  said  a  correspondent,  "  and  that  duel 
than  the  whole  battle." 

The  Major  looked  puzzled  and  shocked, 
and  went  on  to  tell  how  they  had  captured 
a  fat  Russian  Colonel — whose  horse  was 
wounded  and  whose  coat  was  gone. 

"He  said  our  artillerv  fire  was "  the 


Major  paused,  used  a  Russian  word  and 
turned  to  the  interpreter x  helplessly — and 
the  interpreter  said : 

"Ungodly." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  and  he  smiled. 
"  The  first  thing  the  Russian  asked  for  was 
a  bottle  of  soda-water,  which  made  us 
laugh.  W^e  do  not  carry  such  things  in  the 
fields.     I  gave  him  ten  cigarettes." 

"  How  many  men  did  the  Japanese  have 
in  that  fight  ?  "  asked  a  correspondent. 

"Just  as  many  as  they  have  now,"  was 
the  illuminating  answer. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  but  the  Japanese 
know  how  many  men  they  have  really  had 
in  any  fight — and  whether  in  consequence 
their  victories  have  been  due  to  astonishing 
skill  or  overwhelming  numbers.  There  is 
rumor  of  one  lost  Japanese  division,  the 
whereabouts  of  which  nobody — but  the 
Japanese — knows.  It  could  have  been  in 
every  fight  thus  far  and  nobody — but  the 
Japanese — could  know. 

We  are  getting  mighty  tired  now.  Several 
of  us  concluded  up  at  the  monastery  to-day 
that  we  would  go  home  pretty  soon  unless 
there  was  a  change.  There  we  took  pict- 
ures of  temples,  monoliths,  stone-turtles. 
The  Irishman  appeared  suddenly — coming 
down  the  long  steps  above  us  leading  a 
Chinese  child  by  the  hand  and  carrying  a 
younger  one  in  his  arms.  How  and  where 
he  gathers  in  children  the  way  he  does,  I 
don't  know.  Then  we  took  more  pictures. 
Four  officers  came  in.  We  communicated 
in  a  Babel  of  French,  German,  English, 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  got  tea  for 
us  from  the  priest,  and  were  very  polite. 
Later  two  more  came  in.  Davis  and  I  were 
writing  and  they  stood  around  and  looked 
at  us  for  a  while.     One  approached. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Writing,"  I  said. 

"  Drawing?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Yes,  drawing,"  said  Davis.  "Why  do 
you  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing?"  I 
don't  think  the  officer  understood — but  he 
understood  that  something  was  wrong  and 
he  stood  a  moment  in  some  awkwardness, 

"  Good-a-bye! "  he  said. 

"Sayonara,"  he  answered. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  anything  but  curi- 
osity," I  said. 

"  A  good  deal  of  it  is — because  they  don't 
know  that  they  oughtn't  to  show  it.  He 
put  us  at  once  in  the  attitude  of  being  spies. 
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I  can't  imagine  what  he  thought  we  were 
drawing." 

"We  didn't  have  our  badges  on.  He 
might  have  arrested  us." 

"  That  would  have  been  some  diversion." 

The  day  has  been  warm,  brilliant — the  sky 
crystalline,  deep  and  flecked  with  stream- 
ers of  wool.  At  sunset  now  the  rain  is 
sweeping  the  West  like  a  giant  broom,  the 
rush  of  wind  and  river  is  indistinguishable, 
the  silent  magpies  are  flying  about,  but 
there  is  still  a  mighty  peace  here.  Back 
now  to  mud,  flies  and  fleas. 

It's  one  a.m.  The  fleas  wron't  sleep 
and  for  that  reason  I  can't.  Even  the 
drone  of  school-children  chanting  Chinese 
classics — as  our  little  mountaineers  chant 
the  alphabet  in  a  "blab-school" — and  the 
barking  of  dogs  have  ceased.  Somewhere 
out  in  the  darkness  picket  fires  are  shining 
where  the  Sun-children  and  the  White  cubs 
are  soon  to  lock  in  a  fierce  embrace.  I  like 
this  Manchurian  land  and  I  like  the  China- 
man. Both  are  human  anji  the  country 
is  homelike — with  its  corn-fields,  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  sheep  and  dogs.  The  strik- 
ing difference  is  here,  you  see  no  women 
except  very  old  ones  or  little  girls.  Here  is 
the  absence  of  that  insistent  plague  that 
disgusts  the  sensitive  nose  in  Japan.  The 
"fragrant  summer  time"  would  have  been 
a  satire  if  it  had  been  written  in  Japan. 
But  there  is  no  charm  here  as  there  is  every- 
where in  Nature  and  Man  in  Japan.  Be- 
sides the  Chinese,  here  at  least,  are  filthy  in 
person  and  in  their  homes, — the  smell  of 
the  Chinaman  is  positively  acrid — while 
the  Japanese  are  beyond  doubt  the  very 
cleanliest  people  in  the  world.  I  wish  I 
could  see  for  myself  what  they  really  are  in 
battle.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  long 
distance  the  Japanese  army  and  the  individ- 
ual Japanese  soldier  seem  the  best  in  the 
world:  the  soldier  for  the  reason  that  he 


cares  no  more  for  death  than  the  average 
Occidental  for  an  afternoon  nap — the  army 
for  the  reason  that  the  Buschido  spirit — 
feudal  fealty — having  been  transferred  from 
Daimio  and  Samurai  to  Colonel  and  Gen- 
eral— gives  it  a  discipline  that  seems  per- 
fect. Imagine  an  army  without  stragglers 
or  camp-followers,  in  which  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  and  all  boast  of  but  one 
thing — a  willingness  to  die.  It  looks  as 
though  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  Mussulman  who  be- 
lieved that  he  would  step,  at  death,  from 
the  battle-field  into  Paradise,  was  directed 
by  an  acute  and  world-trained  intelligence. 
As  to  the  soldier  the  point  seems  to  be  this: 
an  Occidental  and  a  Japanese  quarrel  and 
they  step  outside  to  settle  matters.  The 
Occidental  thinks  not  only  of  killing  the 
Japanese  but  of  getting  out  alive.  His 
energies  are  divided,  his  concentration  of 
purpose  suffers.  The  Japanese  has  no  such 
division — he  is  concerned  only  with  killing 
his  opponent — and  he  doesn't  seem  to  care 
whether  or  not  he  comes  out  alive  or  dead. 
I'm  wondering,  though,  whether  he  would 
fight  this  way  for  England — whether  he  will 
ever  fight  again  this  way  for  himself. 

It  has  been  cold  the  last  two  days.  The 
flies  have  almost  disappeared  and  the  fleas 
are  less  active — in  numbers  anyhow.  Two 
officers  came  to  see  us  last  night — it's  the 
first  time  we  have  been  honored  in  this  way. 
One  had  a  long  sword  400  years  old — the 
other  a  short  one  500  years  old,  and  both 
were  wonderful  blades.  Now  the  sword  of 
a  Samurai  was  his  soul  and  the  man  who 
even  stepped  over  it  did  it  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.  I  was  rather  surprised  that  they 
let  us  handle  them  so  freely. 

"We  are  to  leave  here  very  soon,"  they 
said. 

To-morrow  we  do  leave — towards  Liao- 
Yang. 
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To  H.  L.  K. 

Hotel  de  Londres,  Rome, 

February  24,  1880. 
E  arrived  last  evening  for 
dinner,  dear  mother,  and 
are  most  comfortably  set- 
tled. We  have  a  nice  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor — a 
large  bright  salon  with  a 
good  bedroom  on  either  side  of  it  for  me 
and  W.,*  and  a  very  fair  anteroom  where 
Madame  Hubert  has  just  had  another  ward- 
robe put  up.  She  interviewed  the  gerant 
and  made  it  clear  to  him  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  unpack  her  mistress's  dresses 
until  she  had  something  "convenable"  to 
put  them  in.  We  found  flowers  and  papers 
on  the  table  from  the  Schuylers,  Mrs.  Bruce, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

I  thought  we  should  never  get  away  from 
Florence.  We  were  so  happy  there  with 
the  Bunsens  and  Mrs.  Waddington,  and 
every  day  there  was  something  to  see  or  do. 
The  weather  was  so  divine  for  the  last 
days — the  hills  were  quite  a  pink-purple 
sometimes  as  we  drove  home  after  sunset, 
and  quantities  of  roses  climbing  up  all  the 
old  gray  walls.  We  had  a  very  easy  journey 
— they  had  reserved  a  carriage  for  us,  which 
was  a  good  precaution,  as  the  train  was 
crowded.  We  got  to  Rome  about  six.  W. 
was  quite  excited  as  we  approached  (it  is 
too  funny  to  think  that  he  had  never  been 
here) ,  and  very  anxious  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  St.  Peter's.  I  can't  say  we  saw  the  dome 
from  a  great  distance — I  fancy  it  depends 
upon  which  way  you  enter  Rome.  We 
found  the  Schuylers  at  the  station  with  a 
carriage,  and  drove  at  once  to  the  hotel, 

*W.    here   and   throughout   these   letters   refers   to    M. 
William  Waddington,  Mme.  Waddington's  husband. 
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where  Gert  had  ordered  tea  and  a  "  pannet- 
tone."  If  I  hadn't  known  I  was  coming  to 
Rome  I  should  never  have  believed  it  on 
arriving  at  the  station.  It  was  so  unlike 
the  little  old  "  Termine"  of  our  Roman  days 
— the  funny  little  station  so  far  away,  with 
few  porters  or  cabs,  and  comparatively  few 
voyageurs.  I  was  quite  bewildered  with 
the  rush  into  this  great,  modern  station, 
with  porters  and  officials  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  the  bustle  of  a  great  city. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  some  familiar  land- 
marks as  we  came  along.  Nothing.  The 
new  streets,  Via  Garibaldi  and  Nazionale — 
an  abomination,  tall  ugly  maisons  de  location 
and  official  buildings  so  new  and  regular — 
awful !  It  wasn't  until  we  got  into  the  town 
and  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  that  I  really 
felt  that  I  was  back  in  Rome ;  that  of  course 
was  unchanged.  It  brought  back  such  a 
flood  of  memories  as  we  passed  20,  and 
ail  the  first  happy  days  in  Rome  came  back 
to  me,  before  father's  illness,  when  he  en- 
joyed everything  so  much,  and  wrote  to 
Uncle  John  that  "the  hours  were  golden." 
The  "Barca"  looked  just  the  same,  with 
boys  and  women  leaning  up  against  the 
stones,  flower-girls  on  the  Spanish  steps, 
and  even  old  Nazzari's  low,  dark  shop  op- 
posite looked  picturesque.  W.  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  me  so  sentimental,  though 
I  had  warned  him  that  for  me  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  like  Rome. 

The  Schuylers  stayed  talking  some  little 
while,  then  had  to  go,  as  they  were  dining 
out,  but  promised  to  come  in  after  dinner. 
W.  asked  me  if  I  was  too  tired  to  go  for  a 
little  stroll  (the  tea  had  refreshed  us),  so  we 
started  up  the  Spanish  steps  and  on  to  the 
Villa  Medici,  where  we  had  that  beautiful 
view  of  Rome.      I  showed  him  the  stone 


The  Spanish  steps. 
In   the   Piazza  di  Spaijna,   Rome. 


pines  of  the  Doria-Pamphili,  which  stood 
out  splendidly  against  the  last  bright  clouds 
of  the  sunset — it  was  quite  lovely.  We 
stayed  out  quite  late,  and  were  received  with 
respectful,  but  decidedly  disapproving 
greetings  from  the  gerant  when  we  came  in. 
It  was  not  at  all  prudent  for  "Eccellenza" 
and  Madame  to  remain  out  late,  particular- 
ly as  they  must  be  very  tired  after  a  long 
journey.  We  dined  downstairs  in  the  big 
dining-room.  There  was  a  long  kible- 
d'hdte  full — people  about  half  through  their 
dinner — and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room 
five  or  six  small  tables,  one  of  which  had 
been  reserved  for  us.  I  didn't  see  anyone  I 
knew,  but  two  men  got  up  and  bowed  as  we 
passed.  The  dinner  was  good — the  head 
waiter  hovering  about  us  all  the  time,  and 
of  course  always  addressing  W.  as  "Eccel- 
lenza."  We  had  coffee  upstairs.  W.  smoked 
and  I  read  the  paper  and  one  or  two  notes. 
About  ten  the  Schuylers  appeared,  very 
cheerful  and  full  of  propositions  of  all  kinds. 
They  have  got  a  big  reception  for  us  on 
Sunday  night — Roman  and  diplomatic — 
and  we  agreed  to  breakfast  there  to-day. 
Gert  looked  very  well  in  blue,  with  her 
diamond  necklace  and  feathers.  They  don't 
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seem  very  pleased  with  Marsh — our  Min- 
ister. Always  the  same  old  story  and 
jealousy — the  ministers  consider  themselves 
so  far  above  a  consul.  But  really  when  the 
Consul-General  happens  to  be  Schuyler  and 
his  wife  King,  one  should  think  these  two 
names  would  speak  for  themselves — for 
Americans,  at  any  rate. 

We  told  Schuyler  how  many  compliments 
we  had  had  both  in  Paris  and  Florence  for 
his  ''Peter  the  Great" — so  much  in  it,  and 
yet  the  subject  one  that  had  been  written 
about  so  often.  They  wrent  off  about 
eleven,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed ;  could 
hardly  believe  I  was  sleeping  again  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  I  certainly  never  im- 
agined wrhen  I  left  Rome  tearfully  so  many 
years  ago  that  I  would  come  back  as  the 
wife  of  a  French  statesman — I  had  always 
said  I  could  never  marry  a  Frenchman. 

I  was  busy  all  the  morning  unpacking 
and  settling  myself,  and  of  course  looking 
out  of  the  window.  It  is  all  so  delightfully 
familiar — all  the  botte  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  the  coachmen  trying  so 
hard  to  understand  when  some  English  or 
American  tourists  give  them  some  impossi- 
ble address  in  Italian — you  know  the  kind  of 
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people  I  mean,  conscientious  tourists  who 
think  they  must  always  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  they  are  in,  learned  out  of  a 
phrase-book.  We  have  various  invitations, 
from  our  two  Embassies,  Quirinal  and  Vat- 
ican, also  the  Teanos,  and  W.  had  a  nice 


is  a  fine  old  palace  with  a  large  open  court 
and  broad  stone  staircase.  San  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  is  supposed  to  have  lived  there.  It 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Terry,  wife  of  the  artist, 
who  had  arranged  it  very  comfortably,  and 
the  Schuylers  have  put  in  all  their  Turkish 


King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margherita. 


visit  from  Lanciani,  who  wants  to  show  him 
all  Rome.  We  took  a  botta  to  go  to  the 
Schuylers.  It  isn't  far,  but  I  wasn't  quite 
sure  of  finding  my  way  the  first  time.  They 
have  a  charming  apartment  in  Palazzo 
Altemps,  near  the  Piazza  Navona,  not  at  all 
far  really  from  our  hotel,  and  now  that  I 
know  the  way  I  can  often  walk  over  in  the 
mornings  when  W.  is  off  sight-seeing  seri- 
ously with  some  of  his  learned  friends.     It 


rugs,  carpets,  and  bibelots,  so  it  really  looks 
very  pretty.  There  are  quantities  of  green 
plants  and  flowers  about  (they  are  both  fond 
of  flowers  and  are  always  making  experi- 
ments and  trying  something  new)  and  of 
course  books,  papers,  reviews,  and  a  piano. 
I  told  Gert  I  thought  1  would  write  to 
Vera  and  have  some  singing  lessons— I  have 
done  so  little  singing  since  I  have  been 
married.     Eugene  is  a  charming  host,  and 


Grounds  of  the  Villa  Dona-1'amphili,   Rome 
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he  and  W.  had  plenty  to  talk  about.  I  in- 
spected Gert's  wardrobe  while  they  were 
smoking.  Her  dresses  are  all  right,  and  I 
think  her  maid  is  good.  I  wrote  all  this 
after  I  came  in.  The  man  of  the  hotel  had 
engaged  a  carriage  for  us — a  nice  little  vic- 
toria with  a  pair  of  grays.  It  comes  from 
Tomba's  stables — do  you  remember  the 
name  ?  The  same  loueur  we  had  when  we 
lived  here.  The  coachman  said  he  remem- 
bered me  perfectly,  had  often  driven  the 
"signorine"  to  the  meets,  and  hoped  la 
maman  was  well.  We  were  lucky  to  get  such 
a  nice  little  carriage.  The  d'Aubignys,  a 
French  couple,  had  just  given  it  up,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  Embassy  here  for  Berlin. 
We  drove  about  a  little — left  cards  for 
the  Noailles,  Desprez,  Cairoli,  and  wound 
up  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  again 
quite  changed — such  quantities  of  carriages 
and  people  walking,  also  Italian  officers 
riding,  and  soldiers,  bersaglieri,  etc.,  about. 
We  crossed  the  Wimpffens,  looking  very 
smiling,. and  saw  in  the  distance,  as  we  were 
coming  out,  the  royal  red  liveries,  but  the 
carriage  was  too  far  off  to  see  who  was  in  it. 
Now  we  are  going  to  dinner,  and  I  shall  be 


glad  to  get  to  bed  early. 
tired  than  yesterday. 


1  think  I  am  more 


Hotel  de  Londres, 
February  26,  1880. 
I  will  begin  again  this  afternoon,  as  I  have 
a  little  time  before  dinner.  The  weather  is 
divine,  quite  the  same  deep-blue  sky  and 
bright  sun  of  our  first  Roman  winter.  We 
have  had  an  enchanting  drive  out  of  Porta 
San  Sebastiano  and  along  the  Via  Appia  as 
far  as  Caecilia  Metella — everything  exactly 
the  same  as  when  we  were  there  so  many 
years  ago.  The  same  peasant  carts  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  gateway,  everybody  talk- 
ing at  once,  white  teeth  gleaming,  and 
quantities  of  little  brown  children  with 
black  eyes  and  jet  black  hair  tumbling 
down  over  their  eyes  and  outstretched  hands 
for  anything  the  jorestieri  would  put  into 
them.  W.  was  a  little  disappointed  at  first. 
The  road  is  narrow,  an  atrocious  pave- 
ment, and  high  walls  almost  shutting  out 
the  view.  However,  as  we  got  farther  out 
there  came  gaps  in  the  walls  through  which 
one  saw  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Campagna 
with  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  on  one  side, 
and  when  we  finally  emerged  into  the  open 
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fields,  he  was  delighted.  How  extraordi- 
nary all  these  old  tombs  and  pyramids  are, 
most  of  them  falling  in  ruins,  with  roses  and 
creepers  of  all  kinds  holding  them  together. 
On  one  of  the  largest  round  tombs  there  was 
a  peasant  house  with  a  garden  and  vines, 
and  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney, 
perched  quite  on  the  top,  with  a  steep,  stony 
path  winding  down,  where  the  coachman 
told  me  the  donkey  went  up  and  down,  as 
he  too  lived  in  the  house  with  the  family. 
Some  of  the  tombs  are  very  high — real 
towers.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  marble 
or  inscription  left,  but  the  original  building 
so  strong  that  the  wralls  remain. 

The  queer  old  tombs,  towers,  and  bits  of 
ruins  all  along  the  road  interested  W.  im- 
mensely ;  though  he  has  never  been  here  he 
knows  them  all  from  photographs  and  re- 
productions, and  could  tell  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  could  tell  him.  We  went  as 
far  as  the  round  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  then  got  out  and  walked  a  little.  I 
wanted  to  show  him  the  low  wall  which  we 
used  to  jump  always  when  the  meet  was  at 
Caecilia  Metella .  Do  you  remember  the  first 
time  you  came  out  to  see  us  jump,  not  at  a 
hunt  but  one  afternoon  with  Dyer  practising 
to  see  what  the  horses  and  riders  would  do  ? 
You  saw  us  start  at  a  canter  for  the  wall,  and 
then  shut  your  eyes  tight  until  we  called  out 
to  you  from  the  other  side. 

This  morning  W.  and  I  had  our  first 
regular  turn  at  sight-seeing.  We  took  a 
nice  little  botta  on  the  Piazza,  had  our 
Baedeker — a  red  one,  like  all  the  tourists — 
and  were  quite  happy.  Some  of  the  old  col- 
leagues were  highly  entertained  seeing  us 
driving  about  with  our  Baedeker;  said  it 
was  W.  under  a  wholly  different  aspect. 
We  wandered  about  the  Vatican  for  two 
hours,  seeing  quantities  of  things — Sistine 
Chapel,  Stanze  Raphael,  Apollo  Belvedere, 
etc.,  and  always  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
gardens.  Later,  he  says,  he  must  do  it  all 
regularly  and  intelligently  with  one  of  his 
men  friends,  as  I  naturally  could  not  stand 
for  hours  recognizing  and  deciphering  an 
old  inscription.  I  left  him  from  time  to 
time,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  stone  benches, 
talked  to  the  custode,  looked  at  the  other 
people,  and  gave  them  any  information  I 
could.  It  interested  me  to  see  the  different 
nationalities  —  almost  entirely  English, 
American,  German,  very  few  Italian,  and 
no  French — yes,  one  artist,  a  rather  nice 


looking  young  fellow  who  was  copying  some- 
thing on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  u  Stanze," 
rather  a  difficult  process  apparently.  There 
were  many  more  women  than  men — groups 
of  English  spinsters  doing  their  sights  most 
thoroughly — the  Americans  more  casual. 
The  Apollo  looked  splendid,  so  young  and 
spirited.  We  walked  some  little  distance, 
coming  home  before  we  could  get  a  fiacre, 
and  I  had  forgotten  how  cruel  that  Roman 
pavement  was.  I  don't  believe  any  of  my 
boots  will  stand  it ;  I  shall  have  to  get  some- 
where here  a  pair  of  thick-soled  walking 
shoes. 

We  had  a  quiet  hour  after  breakfast.  I 
have  arranged  a  ladies'  corner  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  was  in  despair  the  first  two 
days  over  the  room.  I  had  never  lived  in 
small  hotel  quarters  with  a  man,  and  I  had 
no  idea  howr  disorderly  they  are.  The  table 
was  covered  with  pens,  papers — piles  of 
them,  three  or  four  days  old,  thick  with  dust 
— cigars,  cigar  ashes  over  everything, two  or 
three  large,  bulky  black  portfolios,  very 
often  a  pot  hat,  etc.  So  we  compromised; 
W.  took  one  end  of  the  room  and  I  the  other. 
I  obtained  from  the  gerant  (thanks  to  Mme. 
Hubert,  who  is  very  pretty  and  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  him)  a  small  table,  large  china 
vase  for  a  plant,  a  nice  arm-chair,  and  a 
cushion  for  the  sofa,  borrowed  a  table-cloth 
from  Gert,  also  some  small  things  for  my 
table,  and  my  end  looked  quite  respectable 
and  feminine.  The  room  is  large,  so  wre 
can  really  get  on  very  well.  We  had  a 
pleasant  visit  from  M.  de  Noailles  (Marquis 
de  Noailles,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Quirinal)  before  we  went  out.  He  has  a 
charming,  easy  manner.  We  are  to  break- 
fast at  the  Embassy,  Palazzo  Farnese,  to- 
morrow for  me  to  make  Mme.  de  Noailles's 
acquaintance.  I  wonder  what  I  will  think 
of  her  ?  The  men  all  say  she  is  a  charmense. 
She  is  Polish  born,  was  a  beautiful  woman 
— I  think  all  Poles  have  a  great  charm  of 
manner. 

Trocchi  came  in,  too — so  pleased  to  see 
me  again  and  to  make  W.'s  acquaintance. 
The  two  senators  talked  politics,  and 
Noailles  put  me  a  little  au  conrantoi  Roman 
society  and  the  two  camps  black  and  white. 
We  went  out  at  3.30,  as  I  said  before,  to 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  stopped  at  Gert's  for 
tea.  W.  walked  home,  and  I  stayed  a  little 
while  with  her  talking  over  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception  on  Sunday.    Ev- 
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eryone — Romans,  diplomats,  and  Amer- 
icans— they  have  asked  has  accepted;  but 
their  rooms  are  fairly  larger  and  I  don't 
think  thev  will  be  crowded. 

Hotel  de  Londres, 

February  29,  t8So. 
I   am   still   tired   from   the   quantity   of 
people  we  saw  last  night  at  the  Schuylers. 


bare  little  room  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  where  we  used  to  go  and  do  the 
music.  It  makes  me  laugh  now  when  I 
think  of  the  congregation  all  embarked  on  a 
well-known  hymn,  when  suddenly  Henri- 
etta would  lower  the  tune  one  note — if  I 
was  tired,  as  often  happened,  as  one  of  the 
gayest  balls  in  Rome  was  Princess  Sciarra's 


I'upe  Pio  Nono. 


Their  reception  was  most  brilliant;  all  the 
world However,  I  will  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  went  to  church  on  Sunday, 
as  Dr.  Nevin  came  to  see  us  Saturday  after- 
noon and  said  he  hoped  we  would  not 
fail  to  come.  W.  found  him  clever  and 
interesting.  He  said  he  thought  I  would 
hardly  recognize  him  in  his  new  church. 
It  is  very  pretty — English  style,  built  by 
an  English  architect  (Street)  in  the  new 
quarter,  Via  Nazionale,  utterly  unlike  the 


on  Saturday  night.  When  I  had  danced 
until  say  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (the 
test  of  the  ball  was  how  late  it  lasted)  it 
was  rather  an  effort  to  be  at  church  at  10.30 
Sunday  morning  and  sing  straight  through 
the  service.  Henrietta  had  the  harmonium 
and  I  led  the  singing.  I  will  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  change  was  disastrous 
from  a  musical  point  of  view.  However, 
we  did  our  best.  I  am  afraid  Henrietta  was 
not  always  faithful  to  Bach  and  Beethoven 
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in  her  voluntaries.  We  had  no  music,  and 
she  played  whatever  she  could  remember, 
and  occasionally  there  were  strains  of 
"Araby's  Daughter"  or  ''When  the  Swal- 
lows Homeward  Fly,"  which  were  quite  per- 
ceptible even  through  the  minor  chords. 
I  liked  doing  it  all  the  same,  and  like  it  still. 
I  am  so  fond  of  the  old  hymns  we  used  to 
sing  as  children,  and  would  like  to  hear 
*' Shout  the  Glad  Tidings"  every  Christ- 
mas. I  never  have  since  we  left  America 
and  Oyster  Bay,  where  also  we  did  the 
music,  and  where,  when  we  were  late  some- 
times for  church,  Faust,  the  big  black  New- 
foundland dog,  would  come  and  bark  when 
the  bell  had  stopped,  telling  us  quite  plain- 
ly we  were  late — he  knew  all  about  it. 

We  made  the  regular  Sunday  turn  in  the 
afternoon — Villa  Borghese  and  Pincio — 
sent  the  carriage  away  and  walked  home 
by  the  Villa  Medici.  W.  loves  the  view 
from  the  terrace.  We  met  Mrs.  Bruce, 
also  looking  at  the  view,  and  walked  home 
together.  She  told  W.  Cardinal  Howard 
wanted  to  see  him,  had  known  him  in 
England  in  the  old  days,  also  a  young 
English  monsignore — called  English  oddly 
enough.  She  will  ask  us  all  to  dine  to- 
gether some  night  next  week.  I  asked  her 
if  she  remembered  the  famous  dinner  long 
ago  with  Cardinal  Howard  and  Dean  Stan- 
ley. The  two  divines  were  very  anxious  to 
cross  swords.  They  were  such  a  contrast. 
Dean  Stanley,  small,  slight,  nervous,  bright 
eyes,  charming  manners,  and  a  keen  de- 
bater. The  Cardinal,  tall,  large,  slow,  but 
very  earnest,  absolutely  convinced.  The 
conversation  was  most  interesting — very 
animated — but  never  personal  nor  even 
vehement,  though  their  views  and  judg- 
ments were  absolutely  different  on  all  points. 
However,  both  were  gentlemen  and  both 
large-minded.  W.  was  much  interested,  as 
he  knew  Dean  Stanley  and  his  wife  Lady 
Augusta  well;  they  came  often  to  Paris,  and 
were  habitues  of  Mme.  Mohl's  famous  salon, 
where  the  literary  men  of  all  creeds  and 
countries  used  to  meet.  It  was  there,  too, 
that  Dean  Stanley  and  Renan  used  to  meet 
and  talk,  the  two  great  intellects  finding 
points  in  common.  I  was  taken  there  once 
or  twice  after  I  was  first  married.  It  was  a 
curious  interior;  Mme.  Mohl,  a  little  old 
lady  always  dressed  in  white,  with  a  group 
of  men  standing  around  her  chair — many 
more  men  than  women,  and  never  more 


than  twenty  or  thirty  people.  I  suppose  it 
was  the  type  of  the  old  French  literary  salon 
where  people  went  to  talk.  I  naturally 
listened  in  those  days,  not  being  sufficiently 
up  in  all  the  political  and  literary  questions, 
and  not  pinning  my  faith  absolutely  on  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  Mrs.  Bruce, 
too,  was  often  at  Mme.  Mohl's. 

We  stopped  in  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Trinita.  de'  Monti,  where  there  was  a  ser- 
vice of  some  kind  going  on.  The  nuns  were 
singing  a  low,  monotonous  chant  behind 
their  grating;  the  church  was  quite  dark, 
lights  only  on  the  altar,  a  few  women  kneel- 
ing and  absorbed,  and  a  few  irreverent 
jorestieri  looking  about  and  talking  in 
whispers.  We  came  down  the  Spanish 
steps,  which  were  quite  deserted  at  that 
hour — models,  beggars,  flaneurs,  all  resting 
from  their  labors. 

I  was  glad  to  rest  a  little  before  dinner, 
and  only  dressed  afterward,  as  I  couldn't 
well  go  down  to  the  public  dining-room  in  a 
low  red  satin  dress  and  diamonds.  We 
went  rather  early — ten  o'clock — to  Palazzo 
Altemps,  but  found  many  people  already 
there.  The  apartment  looked  very  pretty, 
quantities  of  flowers  and  plants  wherever 
they  could  be  put.  Gert  looked  very  well 
in  yellow  satin,  and  Eugene  is  always  at  his 
best  in  his  own  house — very  courteous  and 
receiving  people  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to 
him  (which  I  think  it  is).  W:e  found  quan- 
tities of  old  friends — Pallavicinis,  Teanos, 
Lovatellis,  Calabrinis,  Bandini,  Pagets, 
Mrs.  Bruce,  Hooker,  Grants,  etc.,  and  quan- 
tities of  people  we  didn't  know,  and  whose 
acquanitance  we  made  of  course — Mmes. 
Minghetti,  Cairoli,  Despretis,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique. 

W.  enjoyed  it  very  much,  did  his  manners 
very  well,  and  never  looked  stiff  or  bored. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  familiar  faces 
once  more.  I  almost  felt  as  if  we  had  never 
been  away.  Mme.  de  Noailles  was  as- 
tounded at  the  number  of  people  I  knew — 
I  think  she  hadn't  realized  how  long  I  had 
lived  in  Rome  as  a  girl.  She  had  heard  W. 
say  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  thought 
I,  too,  was  here  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
was  naturally  surprised  to  hear  me  talking 
to  Calabrini  about  the  hunts,  cotillons,  his 
coach,  and  tempi  passati  generally. 

I  have  accepted  so  many  invitations  that 
I  never  can  remember  them,  but  the  ladies 
promised   to   send   a   card.     Aunt    Mary 
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Grade  was  rather  put  out  with  me  because 
I  wore  no  necklace  (which  couldn't  be  said 
of  the  Roman  ladies,  who  all  wore  splendid 
jewels),  but  I  told  her  it  was  the  last  chic  in 
Paris  to  wear  your  necklace  on  your  bodice, 
not  on  your  neck. 

We  stayed  on  after  all  the  beau  monde 
had  gone  with  Aunt  Mary,  Hooker,  a  Rus- 
sian friend  of  Schuyler's,  and  Count  Palfy, 
had  a  nice  little  supper,  champagne  and 
sandwiches,  and  talked  over  the  party,  say- 
ing of  course  (as  they  say  we  Kings  always 
do)  how  pleasant  our  party  was.  W.  was 
much  interested  in  the  various  talks  he  had. 
He  found  Minghetti  charming — so  intelli- 
gent and  well  up  in  everything.  Cairoli, 
too,  he  had  been  anxious  to  see;  also  Vis- 
conti  Venosta.  He  was  naturally  (like  all 
the  men)  charmed  with  Mme.  Minghetti. 
She  must  have  been  beautiful,  and  has  an 
extraordinary  charm  of  manner.  The 
Cairoli  are  a  very  big  couple.  He  is  tall 
and  broad,  fine  eyes — she,  too,  on  a  large 
scale,  but  handsome.  Of  course  there  were 
many  inquiries  from  all  the  old  friends  for 
la  maman  and  the  family  generally.  Mrx 
Bruce  says  she  never  drives  in  the  Doria- 
Pamphili  without  thinking  of  you  driving 
about  in  your  plain  black  dress  and  bonnet, 
with  two  or  three  daughters  (not  quite  so 
plainly  dressed)  in  the  carriage,  and  all 
always  talking  and  laughing,  and  enjoying 
life  together.  I  told  her  about  Florence, 
where  the  King  of  Italy  always  bowed  to 
you  in  the  Cascine,  evidently  taking  you 
for  the  superior  of  some  religious  order  (he 
must  have  thought  the  novices  were  lively), 
and  the  children  in  the  street  used  to  run 
up  to  you  and  kiss  your  hand.  "  He  was 
quite  right,  to  bow  to  you,"  she  said,  "my 
grand  old  Republican." 

To  H.  L.  K. 

Rome,  Hotel  de  Loxdres, 

March  8,  1880. 
The  Piazza  is  delightful  this  morning, 
dear  mother;  it  is  bright  and  warm,  and 
there  are  lots  of  people  starting  for  excur- 
sions with  guide-books,  white  umbrellas, 
and  every  variety  of  wrap.  The  coach- 
men of  the  little  botte  look  so  smiling  and  in- 
terested, so  anxious  to  make  things  easy 
and  comfortable.  Vera  came  to  see  us 
yesterday,  and  told  me  he  was  hailed  by  one 
of  the  coachmen  from  the  top  of  his  box, 
just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Piazza,  who  said 


to  him:  " Sai  Maestro,  una  di  quelle  signo- 
rine  King  e  tornata  col  marito?"  (Do  you 
know,  master,  one  of  those  King  young 
ladies  has  come  back  with  her  husband  ?) 
He  was  much  amused — told  him  he  was 
quite  right,  and  that  he  was  going  to  see 
that  same  signorina.  I  daresay  he  had 
driven  us  often  to  one  of  the  gates  to  meet 
the  saddle  horses. 

Yesterday  was  our  udienza  particolare 
(special  audience),  and  most  interesting  it 
was.  Mme.  Hubert  was  madly  excited 
dressing  me.  I  wore  my  black  satin,  long, 
with  the  Spanish  lace  veil  I  had  brought 
in  case  I  should  be  received  by  his  Holi- 
ness, and  of  course  no  gloves,  though  I 
had  a  pair  with  me  and  left  them  in  the 
carriage.  We  started  at  12.30,  as  our 
audience  was  at  one,  and  got  there  quickly 
enough.  I  had  forgotten  all  the  queer 
little  courts  and  turns  at  the  back  of  the 
Vatican.  Everything  was  ready  for  us; 
we  were  received  really  in  royal  state 
—Swiss  Guard,  with  their  extraordinary 
striped  yellow  uniform  (designed,  someone 
told  us  the  other  day,  by  Michel  Angelo), 
tall  footmen  attired  in  red  damask,  Guar- 
dia  Nobile,  chamberlains,  and  two  mon- 
signori.  The  garde  noble  de  service  was 
Felice  Malatesta.  He  really  seemed  much 
pleased  to  see  me  again,  and  to  make  W.'s 
acquaintance — swore  he  would  have  known 
me  at  once,  I  was  so  little  changed;  but  I 
rather  suspect  if  he  hadn't  known  we  were 
coming  he  wouldn't  have  recognized  me. 
We  had  a  nice  talk  the  few  minutes  we 
stood  waiting  in  the  room  adjoining  the  one 
where  the  Pope  received  us,  and  he  gave 
me  news  of  all  his  family — Emilio  (still  un- 
married), Francesco,  etc.;  then  a  door  was 
opened,  a  monsignore  came  out,  bowed, 
and  said  his  Holiness  was  ready  to  receive 
us.  We  went  in  at  once,  the  monsignore 
closing  the  door  behind  us  and  leaving  us 
alone  with  the  Pope,  who  came  almost  to 
the  door  to  receive  us,  so  that  the  three  regu- 
lation courtesies  were  impossible.  There 
were  three  red  and  gold  arm-chairs  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  with  a  thick,  handsome 
carpet  in  front  of  them.  The  Pope  sat  on 
the  one  in  the  middle,  put  me  on  his  right 
and  W.  on  his  left.  He  is  a  very  striking 
figure;  tall,  slight,  a  fine  intellectual  brow 
and  wonderfully  bright  eyes — absolutely  un- 
like Pio  Nono,  the  only  Pope  I  had  ever  ap- 
proached.    He  was  most  gracious,  spoke  to 
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me  always  in  Italian,  said  he  knew  I  was  an 
old  Roman,  and  that  we  had  lived  many 
years  in  Rome;  spoke  French  to  YV.,  who, 
though  he  knows  Italian  fairly,  prefers 
speaking  in  French.     He  asked  W.  all  sorts 


eyes,  saying:     "  Je  vous  en  prie,  M.  Wad- 
dington,  parlez  sans  reserves." 

We  stayed  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  talk  was  most  interesting. 
Evidently  he  had  been  curious  to  see  \\' 


Pope  Leo  XIII. 

of  questions  about  home  politics  and  the  at-  and  I  think  he  was  pleased.     It  was  quite  a. 

titude  of  the  clergy,  saying  that  as  a  Protes-  picture   to   see   the   two   men — the   Pope 

tant  his  opinion  would  be  impartial  (he  was  dressed  all  in  white,  sitting  very  straight  in 

well  up  in  French  politics,  and  knew  that  his  arm-chair  with  his  two  hands  resting  on 

there  were  three  Protestants  in  W.'s  min-  the  arms  of  the  chair,  his  head  a  little  bent 

istry:    himself,  Leon  Say,  and  Freycinet).  forward,  and  listening  attentively  to  every 

W.  was  rather  guarded  at  first  (decidedly  word  that  W.  said.     W.  drew  his  chair  a 

banale,  I  told  him  afterward),  but  the  Pope  little  forward,  spoke  very  quietly,  as  he  al- 

looked  straight  at  him  with  his  keen,  bright  ways  does,  and  said  all  he  wanted  to  say 
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with  just  the  same  steady  look  in  his  blue 
eyes. 

From  time  to  time  the  Pope  turned  to  me 
and  asked  me  (always  in  Italian)  if  politics 
interested  me — he  believed  all  French  wom- 
en were  keen  politicians;  also  if  I  had  found 
many  old  friends  in  Rome.  I 
told  him  I  was  so  pleased  to 
see  Felice  Malatesta  as  we 
came  in,  and  that  we  were 
going  to  meet  Cardinal  How 
ard  one  day  at  breakfast.  I 
shouldn't  think  he  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  social  life 
of  Rome  as  Pio  Nono  did. 
They  used  always  to  say  he 
knew  everything  about  every- 
body, and  that  there  was 
nothing  he  enjoyed  so  much 
as  a  visit  from  Odo  Russell, 
who  used  to  tell  him  all  sorts 
of  petites  histoires  when  theii 
official  business  was  over. 

He  also  talked  a  good  deal 
to  W.  about  his  uncle,  Evelyn 
Waddington,  who  lived  in 
Perugia, where  he  was  sindaco 
(mayor)  for  years.  He  mar- 
ried an  Italian  lady,  and  was 
more  than  half  Italian — curi- 
ous for  a  man  called  Evelyn 
Waddington.  The  Pope  had 
known  him  well  when  he  was 
Bishop  of  Perugia. 

We  both  kissed  his  hand 
when  we  took  leave,  and  he 
said  again  to  W.  how  much 
he  had  been  interested  in  all 
he  told  him.     \\Te  lingered  a 
few  minutes  in  the  anteroom, 
as  there  was  some  idea  Car- 
dinal Nina  would  receive  us,  but  it  had  not 
been  arranged.     It  seemed  strange  to  be  in 
those  high,  bare  rooms  again,  and  reminded 
me  of  our  visit  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  years 
ago  with  father,  when  he  showed  us  his  col- 
lection of  gems.     I  remember  so  well  his 
answer  to  Bessie  Curtis  (now  Marquise  de 
Talleyrand-Perigord) ,  who  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  said  it  was  such  an  en- 
chanting view,  would  help  one  in  "  des  mo- 
ments   de    decouragement."     "  On   n'est 
jamais  decourage,  mademoiselle." 

I  imagine  Leo  XIII  has  very  difficult 
moments  sometimes. 

W.  wouldn't  come  out  again  as  he  had 


letters  to  write,  so  I  stopped  for  Gert,  and 
we  had  a  lovely  turn  in  the  Villa  Pamphili. 
Quantities  of  people — it  looked  very  gay. 
We  got  home  about  six,  and  had  visits  until 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  our  dinner  at  the 
Wimpffens.    D'Aunay  came  first,  very  anx- 


King  Humbert  of  Italy. 

ious  to  hear  about  our  audience  at  the  Vat- 
ican; and  Tagliani,  the  auditeur  of  the  old 
nonce;  also  Dr.  Nevin. 

Our  dinner  at  the  W7impffens  was  very 
pleasant.  Their  apartment  looks  very 
handsome  lighted.  There  was  a  fine,  pom- 
pous old  porter  at  the  door  downstairs,  and 
plenty  of  servants  and  a  chasseur  upstairs. 
We  had  all  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy, 
the  Calabrinis,  Bibra  (Bavarian  Minister), 
Van  Loo  (Belgian),  and  an  Austrian  whose 
name  I  didn't  master,  who  had  been  a  min- 
ister in  Andrassy's  Cabinet.  After  dinner  we 
all  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room,  which 
is  very  large  and  comfortable,  lots  of  low 
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arm-chairs.  The  Austrian  ladies  smoked, 
and  I  talked  to  Bibra  and  Van  Loo,  who 
told  me  all  the  diplomats  had  been  rather 
struck  with  the  cordiality  of  our  reception — 
that  in  general  the  Romans  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  strangers.    W.  talked 


Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 

to  Wimpffen  and  his  Austrian  friend,  who 
was  much  interested  in  hearing  about  our 
audience  with  the  Pope,  and  a  little  surprised 
that  W.  should  have  talked  to  him  so  freely, 
both  of  them  saying  that  his  being  a  Prot- 
estant made  things  much  easier. 

The  Romans  went  off  early,  so  W.  went 
to  Geoffroy  (director  of  the  Ecole  de  Rome 
— French  Archaeological  Society),  who  re- 
ceives Thursday  evenings  at  the  Farnese 
Palace.  He  has  an  apartment  quite  up  at 
the  top  of  the  palace  over  the  Noailles,  and 
I  went  to  Gert,  who  also  received  Thursday. 
I  found  a  good  many  people  there — prin- 
cipally Americans,  and  some  young  diplo- 


mats. So  many  people  were  introduced 
to  me  that  I  was  quite  exhausted,  and  went 
and  sat  down  by  Aunt  Mary  (Mrs.  Robert 
Gracie),  who  looked  very  handsome.  She 
has  taken  off  every  vestige  of  crape,  and 
was  shining  in  black  satin  and  jet. 

March  n,  1880. 
The  King  gave  W.  his  au- 
dience to-day  at  one.  He 
went  off  most  properly  at- 
tired, with  his  Italian  ribbon. 
He  generally  forgets  to  put  on 
his  orders,  and  was  decidedly 
put  out  one  day  in  Paris  when 
he  arrived  at  a  royal  reception 
without  the  decoration  the 
sovereign  had  just  sent  him. 
The  explanation  was  difficult 
— he  could  hardly  tell  the 
King  he  had  forgotten.  W. 
got  back  again  a  little  after 
two,  and  said  the  interview 
was  pleasant  enough  —  the 
King  very  gracious,  and  he 
supposed,  for  him,  talkative; 
though  there  were  long  pauses 
in  the  conversation — he  lean- 
ing on  his  sword,  with  his 
hands  crossed  on  the  hilt  as 
his  father  always  did — spoke 
about  the  Queen,  said  she 
was  in  Rome,  and  he  believed 
Mme.  Waddington  had 
known  her  when  she  was 
Princesse  de  Piedmont.  I 
never  was  presented  to  her — 
saw  her  only  from  a  distance 
at  some  of  the  balls.  I  re- 
member her  quite  well  at  a 
ball  at  the  Teanos  in  a  blue 
dress,  with  her  beautiful 
pearls.  I  hope  she  will  receive  us.  He 
talked  less  politics  than  the  Pope;  said 
France  and  Italy,  the  two  great  Latin  races, 
ought  to  be  friends,  and  deplored  the  ex- 
treme liberty  of  the  press;  knew  also  that 
W.  was  in  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  hoped 
he  would  have  fine  weather.  He  did  not  ask 
him  anything  about  his  interview  with  the 
Pope.  W.  said  the  reception  was  quite  sim- 
ple— nothing  like  the  state  and  show  of  the 
Vatican.  There  was  a  big  porter  at  the  door 
of  the  palace,  two  or  three  servants  on  the 
stairs,  and  two  officers,  aides-de-camp,  in 
the  small  salon  opening  into  the  King's  cab- 
inet. 
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Soon  after  he  came  in  we  had  visits—  Elixir  of  Eucalpytus,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say 

Hooker,    Monsignor    English,    a    French  these  last  bright  days  have  given  me  an  un- 

priest,  head  of  St.  Louis  des  Francais,  and  pleasant  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  cold 

Del  Monte,  whom  I  hadn't  yet  seen.     He  chill    every    now    and    then    between    the 


was  so  nice 
and  friendly 
doesn't  look 
really  much 
older,  though 
he  says  he  feels 
so.  I  told  him 
it  seemed  un- 
natural not  to 
have  a  piano. 
He  would  have 
brought  his  cel- 
lo, and  we  could 
have  plunged 
into  music  and 
quite  forgotten 
how  man  y 
years  had 
passed  since  we 
first  played  and 
sang  the  "Stella 
Confidente." 

After  they 
had  all  gone  we 
started  out  to 
the  "Tre  Fori- 
tane,"  taking 
Gert  with  us  to 
see  the  estab- 
lishment of  the 
French  Trap- 
p  i  s  t  s  who  are 
trying  to  as- 
sainirthe  Cam- 
pagna  by  plant- 
ing eucalyptus 
trees.  It  is  an 
interesting  ex- 
periment, b  u  t 
rather  a  dan- 
gerous one,  as 
se\eral  of  the 
fathers  have 
died.  The  sum- 
mer here,  with 

that  deadly  mist  that  rises  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  must  be  fatal,  and  the  two  monks  we 
saw  looked  yellow  and  shrivelled  with  fever. 
However,  they  will  persevere,  with  that  ex- 
traordinary tenacity  and  devotion  of  the 
Catholic  priests  when  they  undertake  any- 
thing of  that  kind.     I  carried  off  a  bottle  of 


Queen  Margherita  and  the  Prince  of  Naples  (present  King  of 
Italy)  in  1880. 


shoulders,    and 
evidently  there 
is  still  truth  in 
the    Roman 
proverb  "Cuore 
di  donna,  onde 
di  mare,  sole  di 
Marzo  non  ti 
fidare."  (Don't 
trust  a  woman's 
heart,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  nor 
the  March  sun.) 
We  got  home 
about  half  past 
six,  had  tea  and 
more  visits — 
C  a  la  b  ri  n  i , 
Yitelleschi,  and 
Princess  Palla- 
vicini,  who  was 
most  animated, 
and  talked  pol- 
itics hard  with 
W.     We  dined 
at  home  and 
had  a  little  talk, 
just  as  we  were 
finishing    d  i  n  - 
ner,with  Mena- 
brea,  who   was 
dining  at  a  table 
next  ours.  They 
say  he  will  goto 
the  Paris  Em- 
bassy  in    Cial- 
dini's   place. 
W.  wouldn't  go 
out  again,  so  I 
went  alone  to 
Gert's,whohad 
a  few  people — 
Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer,  clever 
and     original; 
Countess  Calice,  an  American;  her  hus- 
band, a  cousin  of   the  Malatestas;   Vera; 
young  Malatesta,  a  son  of  Francesco;  a 
Russian  secretary,  and  one  or  two  others. 
It  was  rather  a  pleasant  evening.     They 
had    tea   in    the   dining-room — everybody 
walked  about,  and  the  men  smoked. 
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March  12,  1880,  10.30  p.  m. 
We  are  just  home  from  our  dinner  at  the 
Portuguese  Embassy,  so  I  have  got  out  of  my 
gauds  and  into  my  tea-gown,  and  will  finish 
this  long  letter.  It  was  most  interesting — 
a  great  deal  of  couleur  locale.  We  arrived 
very  punctually — three  or  four  carriages 
driving  up  at  the  same  time.  There  was  of 
course  a  magnificent  porter  downstairs,  and 
quantities  of  servants  in  handsome  liveries; 
a  good  deal  of  red  and  powder.  Two  giants 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  with  the  enor- 
mous tall  candles  which  are  de  rigueur  at 
a  black  Embassy  when  cardinals  or  ambas- 
sadors dine.  They  were  just  preparing  to 
escort  some  swell  up  the  staircase  as  we  ar- 
rived; there  was  a  moment's  halt,  and  the 
swell  turned  out  to  be  M.  Desprez,  the  new 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  (replac- 
ing the  Marquis  de  Cabriac) .  He  was  half 
embarrassed  when  he  recognized  us;  W. 
had  so  lately  been  his  chef  that  he  couldn't 
quite  make  up  his  mind  to  pass  before  him 
— especially  under  such  novel  and  rather  try- 
ing conditions.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done,  and  he  started  up  the  great 
staircase  between  the  tall  candles,  and  W. 
and  I  followed  modestly  in  his  wake.  We 
found  several  people,  including  two  or 
three  cardinals,  already  there.  The  apart- 
ment is  very  handsome.  The  Ambassador 
(Thomar)  looked  very  well — tres  grand 
seigneur — standing  at  the  door  of  the  first 
salon,  and  one  saw  quite  a  vista  of  large, 
brilliantly  lighted  rooms  beyond.  All  the 
invites  arrived  very  quickly — we  had  hardly 
time  to  exchange  a  word  with  anyone.  I 
saw  the  Sulmonas  come  in.  I  recognized 
her  instantly,  though  I  hadn't  seen  her  for 
years.  She  was  born  Apponyi,  and  they 
were  married  when  we  were  living  in  Rome. 
Also  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  the  d' Aunays. 
And  then  almost  immediately  dinner  was 
announced.  Sulmona  took  me  in  and  I 
had  a  cardinal  (Portuguese)  on  the  other 
side.  I  didn't  say  much  to  the  cardinal  at 
first.  He  talked  to  his  neighbor,  and  Sul- 
mona  and  I  plunged,  of  course,  into  old 
Roman  days.  He  was  much  amused  at  the 
composition  of  the  dinner,  and  wondered  if 
it  would  interest  W.  He  asked  me  if  I  re- 
membered the  fancy  ball  at  the  Palazzo 
Borghese.  He  had  still  the  album  with  all 
the  photos,  and  remembered  me  perfectly 
as  "Folie"  with  short  skirts,  bells,  mirror, 
etc.  I  remember  it,  of  course,  quite  well. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 25 


Some  of  the  costumes  were  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly those  copied  from  portraits.  After 
a  little  while  the  cardinal  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  me.  He  was  a  nice  old  man,  speak- 
ing either  French  or  Italian  (both  with  a 
strong  accent),  and  much  interested  in  the 
convives.  He  asked  me  if  I  belonged  to  the 
corps  diplomatique.  I  said  no — we  were 
merely  strangers  spending  the  winter  in 
Rome.  He  thought  there  were  a  good  many 
strangers  at  table — he  didn't  know  half  the 
people,  not  having  been  long  in  Rome ;  but 
he  knew  that  there  was  one  man  dining 
whom  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  Wadding- 
ton,  the  late  French  Premier;  perhaps  I 
knew  him,  and  could  point  him  out.  He 
had  always  followed  his  career  with  great 
interest,  but  there  were  some  things  he 
couldn't  understand,  "  par  exemple  son  at- 
titude dans  la  question."  Then  as  I  didn't 
know  what  he  might  be  going  to  say,  I  in- 
terrupted, and  said  no  one  could  point  out 
that  gentleman  as  well  as  me,  as  I  was  Mme. 
Waddington.  He  looked  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, so  I  remarked,  "  II  diavolo  non  e 
tanto  nero  quant  e  dipinto,"  (The  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted),  to  which 
he  replied,  "Eh,  no,  punto  cliavolo,,  (no 
devil) — was  rather  amused,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  introduce  him  to  W.  after  dinner. 
We  then,  of  course,  talked  a  little  about 
France,  and  how  very  difficult  the  religious 
question  was.  He  asked  me  where  I  had 
learned  Italian,  so  I  told  him  how  many 
years  we  had  lived  in  Rome  when  my  brother 
was  the  last  Minister  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Vatican.  Sulmona  joined  in  the  talk, 
and  we  rather  amused  ourselves.  Sulmona, 
of  course,  knew  everbody,  and  explained 
some  of  the  people,  including  members  of 
his  own  (Borghese)  family,  who  were  very 
black  and  uncompromising.  Still,  as  I  told 
him,  the  younger  generation  is  less  narrow- 
minded,  more  modern.  I  don't  think  they 
mean  to  cut  themselves  off  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  nation's  history.  After  all, 
they  are  all  Italians  as  well  as  Romans.  The 
foreign  marriages,  too,  make  a  difference. 
I  don't  think  the  sons  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can mothers  could  settle  down  to  that  life  of 
inaction  and  living  on  the  past  which  the 
Black  Party  means  in  Rome. 

As  soon  as  I  could  after  dinner  I  got  hold 
of  W.  (which  was  difficult,  as  he  was  de- 
cidedly entoure)  and  introduced  him  to  my 
cardinal,  whose  name  I  never  got,  and  I 
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went  to  recall  myself  to  Princess  Sulmona. 
We  had  a  nice  talk  first  about  her  people — 
her  father,  Count  Apponyi,  was  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Paris  when  MacMahon  was 
President,  and  their  salon  was  very  brilliant, 
everybody  going  to  them;  the  official  world 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  meeting, 
but  not  mingling.  Then  we  talked  a  little 
about  Rome,  and  the  future  of  the  young 
generation  just  growing  up.  Of  course  it  is 
awfully  difficult  for  families  like  Borghese 
and  Colonnas  who  have  been  bound  up  in 
the  old  papal  world,  and  given  popes  to 
Italy,  to  break  away  from  the  traditions  of 
centuries  and  go  in  frankly  for  "Italia 
Unita."  Do  you  remember  what  they  used 
to  tell  us  of  Prince  Massino  when  some  in- 
quisitive woman  asked  if  they  really  called 
themselves  Fabius  Maximus,  he  replied  that 
it  had  been  a  family  name  for  1,400  years. 

The  present  Prince  Massino  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Pope.  The 
great  doors  of  his  gloomy  old  palace  have 
never  been  opened  since  the  King  of  Italy 
came  to  Rome.  One  can't  help  admiring 
such  absolute  conviction  and  loyalty;  but 
one  wants  more  than  that  in  these  days  of 
progress  to  keep  a  country  alive. 

The  evening  wasn't  long;  the  cardinals 
never  stay  late,  and  everyone  went  away  at 
the  same  time.  We  again  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  big  candles,  as  of  course 
every  cardinal  and  the  Ambassador  had  to 
be  conducted  downstairs  with  the  same  form. 
It  was  altogether  a  very  interesting  evening 
and  quite  different  from  any  dinner  we  had 
ever  been  at.  I  don't  think  the  French 
cardinals  ever  dine  out  in  France;  I  don't 
remember  ever  meeting  one.  Of  course 
the  nunzio  went  everywhere  and  always 
had  the  pas — but  one  looks  upon  him  more 
as  a  diplomatist  than  a  priest. 

W.  enjoyed  his  evening  very  much.  He 
is  now  settled  in  his  arm-chair  with  his  very 
disreputable  pipe,  and  has  been  telling  me 
his  experiences.  He  found  my  old  cardinal 
very  intelligent,  and  very  well  up  in  French 
politics,  and  life  generally.  He  liked  Sul- 
mona, too,  very  much ;  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, but  didn't  have  a  chance  to  talk  much 
to  her,  as  so  many  people  were  introduced 
to  him.  There  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  him — I  wonder  what  people  expected 
to  find  him  ?  He  looks  very  well,  and  is  en- 
joying himself  very  much.  I  am  so  glad  we 
did  not  stay  in  Paris;  he  would  have  had 


all  sorts  of  small  annoyances,  and  as  it  is, 
his  friends  write  and  want  him  to  come 
back.  He  is  quite  conscious  of  the  sort  of 
feeling  there  is  about  him.  First  his  ap- 
pearance— a  great  many  people  refuse  to 
believe  that  he  is  a  Frenchman ;  he  certainly 
is  not  at  all  the  usual  French  type,  with  his 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  broad  shoulders; 
and  when  they  realize  that  it  is  him  the 
cautious,  doubtful  way  in  which  the  cleri- 
cals begin  a  conversation  with  him,  as  if 
they  expected  red-hot  anarchist  declara- 
tions to  fall  from  his  lips,  is  most  amusing. 
Cardinal  Howard  always  seeks  him  out  for 
a  talk — but  then  he  doesn't  mince  matters 
— goes  straight  to  the  subject  he  wants  to 
discuss,  and  told  him  the  other  day  he 
couldn't  understand  how  a  man  of  his  Eng- 
lish habits  and  education  should  ever  have 
dropped  (he  didn't  say  degenerated,  but  I 
think  he  thought  it)  into  a  French  republi- 
can government. 

W.  is  very  pleased  to  see  the  cordial  way 
in  which  everybody  meets  me,  and  I  must 
say  I  am  rather  touched  by  it  myself.  I 
have  never  had  a  moment's  disappoint- 
ment, and  I  was  a  little  afraid,  coming  back 
in  such  changed  circumstances  after  so 
many  years.  Everybody  asks  after  you, 
and  some  one  the  other  day — Countess 
Malatesta,  I  think — asked  if  you  still  wore 
in  Paris  your  plain  black  dress  and  bonnet. 
I  suppose  she  thought  that  you  couldn't  have 
resisted  the  Paris  modiste.  It  would  seem 
strange  to  see  you  in  a  hat  and  feathers. 

Good-night,  dearest;  W.'s pipe  is  out,  and 
we  are  going  to  bed. 

To  H.  L.  K. 

Saturday,  March  27,  1880. 
It  was  raining  this  morning,  and  I  was 
very  glad.  The  dust  was  getting  most  dis- 
agreeable in  one's  eyes  and  throat,  and  cov- 
ering everything.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  it  is 
cool,  decidedly,  as  I  wanted  to  wear  my  blue 
velvet.  If  it  had  been  a  bright  warm  day  it 
would  have  looked  dark  and  heavy.  It  is 
four  o'clock — we  have  just  come  in  from  our 
audience,  and  I  will  write  at  once  while  the 
impression  is  fresh.  W.  has  a  rendezvous 
with  some  of  the  French  Institute  people, 
and  I  shall  not  see  him  again  until  dinner 
time.  We  got  to  the  palace  (a  great  ugly 
yellow  building,  standing  high)  quickly 
enough,  as  there  was  no  one  in  the  streets  at 
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that  hour,  and  drove  into  the  court-yard  to 
a  handsome  entrance  and  staircase.  There 
were  a  few  soldiers  about,  but  not  much 
movement.  A  carriage  came  in  behind  us, 
and  just  as  we  were  going  upstairs  someone 
called  my  name.  It  was  Bessie  Brancaccio 
(Princess  Brancaccio,  born  Field),  who 
had  also  an  audience  with  the  Queen.  She 
had  come  to  thank  her  for  her  appoint- 
ment as  "dame  de  palais."  I  was  glad  to 
have  just  that  glimpse  of  her,  as  they  are  not 
in  Rome  this  winter.  Their  beautiful  house 
is  not  ready  for  them,  so  they  have  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Nice.  We  walked 
through  a  large  anteroom  where  there  were 
three  or  four  servants  and  an  ecuyer,  and  in 
the  first  salon  we  were  received  by  the 
Comtesse  Marcellio,  one  of  the  Queen's 
ladies,  a  Venetian  and  a  great  friend  of 
Mary's  (Mme.  de  Bunsen),  and  the  gentle- 
man-in-waiting, whose  name  I  didn't  mas- 
ter. We  talked  for  a  few  minutes — she  said 
a  lady  was  with  the  Queen.  The  room  was 
handsome,  prettily  furnished  and  opened 
into  another — three  or  four,  in  fact,  all  com- 
municating. After  about  ten  minutes  we 
saw  a  lady  come  out  of  the  end  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  so  Comtesse  Mar- 
cellio ushered  us  through  the  suite.  We 
went  to  the  corner  room,  quite  at  the  end, 
where  the  Queen  was  waiting  standing.  We 
went  through  the  usual  ceremony.  The 
Comtesse  Marcellio  made  a  low  courtesy  on 
the  threshold,  saying,  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  his  Excellency  M.  Waddington  and 
Mme.  Waddington,"  and  instantly  retired. 
The  Queen  was  standing  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  room  (a  lovely,  bright  corner  room, 
with  lots  of  windows  and  a  magnificent  view 
over  Rome — even  on  a  dull  day  it  looked 
cheerful  a  nd  spacious) .  I  had  ample  time  for 
my  three  courtesies.  She  let  us  come  quite 
close  up  to  her,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
us  both  and  made  us  sit  down — I  next  to  her 
on  the  sofa,  W.  on  an  arm-chair  in  front.  I 
found  her  rather  changed  since  I  had  seen 
her.  She  has  lost  the  girlish  appearance 
she  had  so  long,  and  her  manner  was  ner- 
vous, particularly  at  first.  When  she  began 
to  talk  and  was  interested  and  animated  she 
was  more  like  what  I  remembered  her  as 
Princess  Marguerite.  She  was  dressed  in 
bronze    satin,    with    a    flowered    brocade 


casaque,  and  one  string  of  splendid  pearls. 
She  told  W.  she  was  very  pleased  to  see  him, 
remembered  that  I  had  lived  in  Rome 
before  my  marriage,  and  asked  if  I  still 
sang,  as  Vera  used  to  talk  so  much  about 
the  music  in  Casa  Pierret,  and  the  trios  we 
used  to  sing  there  with  Lobatelli  and  Mala- 
testa.  The  talk  was  most  easy,  about  ever- 
thing,  generally  in  French,  but  occasionally 
breaking  into  English,  which  she  speaks 
quite  well.  W.  was  delighted  with  her — 
found  her  most  interesting  and  tres  instruite 
— not  at  all  the  banal  talk  one  expects  to 
have  with  sovereigns — in  fact,  I  quite  for- 
got we  were  having  a  royal  audience.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  a  charming 
woman,  in  a  pretty  room  with  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  pictures  and  bibelots  about. 
While  we  were  still  there  the  Prince  of 
Naples  (the  present  King)  came  in.  We 
both  got  up;  she  told  him  to  shake  hands 
with  W.  and  to  kiss  me,  and  to  ask  me  how 
old  my  little  boy  was,  which  he  did  quite 
simply  and  naturally.  He  told  his  mother 
he  was  going  to  ride.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  nice  pony,  to  which  he  replied  in  English, 
"  Oh,  yes,  jolly,"  and  asked  if  my  little  boy 
rode.  I  said  not  yet ;  he  was  only  two  years 
old.  The  child  looked  intelligent,  but  del- 
icate. They  say  his  mother  makes  him 
work  too  much,  is  so  ambitious  for  him; 
and  he  has  rather  that  look.  The  Princes 
of  Savoy  have  always  been  soldiers  rather 
than  scholars,  but  I  suppose  one  could  com- 
bine the  two.  The  Queen  also  spoke  about 
the  Bunsens,  and  "little  Beatrice,"  (now 
Mrs.  Charles  Loftus  Townshend,  of  Castle 
Townshend,  Ireland);  said  she  was  very 
fond  of  Mary  (Mme.  Charles  de  Bunsen, 
born  Waddington).  I  was  very  sorry 
when  the  audience  was  over  and  she  dis- 
missed me,  saying  she  had  people  waiting. 
We  found  Bessie  and  one  or  two  other 
ladies  in  the  first  salon  when  we  came  out, 
waiting  their  turn.  Comtesse  Marcellio 
was  delighted  with  all  W.  said  about  the 
Queen.  He  was  very  enthusiastic,  for  him, 
as  he  is  not  generally  gushing.  I  told  her 
she  had  remembered  that  I  had  lived  some 
years  in  Rome  as  Mary  King,  and  she  said : 
"  Oh,  yes,  she  remembered  you  and  all  your 
family  perfectly,  and  knew  that  you  had 
married  M.  Waddington." 
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MR.    LUCILE    GRANT    PARKER 

By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 

Illustrations  by  May  Wilson  Preston 


OT  the  husband  of  Lucile 
Grant  Parker!  Oh,  I  am 
crazy  to  meet  her!  which 
one  is  she?  Do  tell  me 
about  her.  I  simply  love 
her  poems — I  can  recite 
them  by  the  yard.  And  you  are  her  hus- 
band!" 

Mr.  Parker  eyed  the  speaker  thought- 
fully for  a  moment,  then  he  answered,  con- 
cisely and  without  enthusiasm,  "  I  am."  It 
was  as  though  he  had  meditated  some  dif- 
ferent reply,  but  had  given  it  up.  He  was 
a  small  man,  noticeably  bald,  with  a  deeply 
lined  face  that  looked  dull,  but  might  have 
been  only  discouraged.  His  dingy  mus- 
tache curled  in  a  single  thin  line  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  his  spectacles  seemed 
to  sag  heavily  on  his  nose,  his  shoulders 
tempted  the  militant  to  run  a  corrective 
finger  down  his  spine  and  so  bring  them 
into  position.     He  listened  to  the  enthusi- 


asm of  the  young  woman  with  helpless 
docility,  but  his  little  gray  eyes  were  vacant 
between  their  thick  lids,  as  though  they 
meditated  other  things. 

When  chance  broke  a  lane  through  to  his 
wife,  he  hastily  led  up  the  new  admirer  and 
introduced  her,  then  backed  up  against  a 
wall  and  let  the  tea  surge  about  him  as  it 
would.  Someone  put  a  cup  into  his  hand, 
and  he  held  it  patiently  until  someone  else 
took  it  away.  Through  an  occasional 
break  in  the  crowd  he  could  see  his  wife 
smiling  largely  on  changing  batches  of 
young  women,  pressing  their  white  gloves 
between  her  big,  soft  hands,  murmuring  her 
"How  good  of  you  to  say  so!"  in  a  deep, 
throaty  voice  that  gave  the  stereotyped 
phrase  a  special  value  for  each  in  turn. 
After  hearing  that  voice  it  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  look  into  the  large,  handsome 
face  and  discover  that  the  smile  was  only  a 
widening  of  the  lips.     Those  who  did  not 
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make  the  discovery  came  away  radiant, 
with  a  sense  of  special  and  exclusive  favor 
upon  them. 

Presently  one  of  the  seven  other  men  who 
were  skulking  in  corners  and  behind  doors 
came  and  leaned  against  the  wall  beside 
Mr.  Parker.  He  was  short  and  stout,  with 
a  smooth  red  face  meant  for  jollity,  but 
rendered  heavy  by  a  look  of  permanent 
sulkiness. 

"You  are  the  husband  of  Lucile  Grant 


Weal  passed  his  handkerchief  about  his 
brief  inch  of  neck. 

"  Awful,  isn't  it?"  he  exclaimed  cautious- 
ly.    "I've  had  three  years  of  it." 

"I've  had  fifteen,"  said  Mr.  Parker. 

"Hell!"  muttered  Mr.  Weal. 

They  did  not  exchange  another  word,  yet 
the  twenty  minutes  of  silent  understanding 
that  followed  were  the  very  marrow  of  in- 
timacy. When  they  parted,  at  a  gesture 
from  Mrs.  Parker,  their  shamed  eyes  could 
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Parker,  I  believe,"  he  said.  His  tone  was 
dully  congratulatory,  but  Mr.  Parker  shot 
a  resentful  side  glance  at  him  from  beneath 
his  glasses. 

"I  am,"  he  said  shortly;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  it  came  out — 
" if  you  care  to  put  it  that  way! "  A  gleam 
of  intelligence  transformed  the  other's 
lowering  face.     He  turned  quickly. 

"I  am  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Alice  Weal,  President  of  the  Local  Federa- 
tion," he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand.  Mr. 
Parker  responded  with  an  eager  clasp. 
When  the  hands  fell  reluctantly  apart  they 
dropped  back  against  the  wall  with  deep 
breaths    of    mutual    understanding.     Mr. 


not  meet,  so  vast  was  their  mutual  compre- 
hension. 

"  I  have  to  run  away,  if  these  dear  peo- 
ple will  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 
"  Get  the  carriage,  Rupert — I  will  follow  at 
once." 

Mr.  Parker  got  the  carriage.  Once  in- 
side it  Mrs.  Parker  let  her  smile  fade  with 
a  sigh  of  weariness  and  took  a  memoran- 
dum slip  from  her  card- case. 

"  Well,  that  is  over,"  she  reflected.  "  To- 
morrow afternoon  there  is  the  Civic  League 
reception,  and  Friday  the  Authors'  Reading 
and  the — well,  that  simply  means  that  I 
shall  have  to  begin  on  those  proofs  to-night, 
tired  as  I  am.     With  this  evening  and  two 
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mornings,  I  ought- 
off  abstractedly. 

"  It  will  be  an  interesting  day  to-morrow," 
Mr.  Parker  ventured.  "  You  know  we  are 
to  have  the  final  decision  about  Aunt  Glori- 
ana's  estate.     If  I  win  the  case " 

"Urn,"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "I  have  got 
to  sandwich  two  interviews  in  some  way. 
Dear  me,  why  they  want  to  keep  on  inter- 
viewing me " 

"  Evidently  the  other  side  has  little  hope 
now,"  Mr.  Parker  persisted  faintly.  "I 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth  did  not 


"  It  is  perfectly  just,"  he  told  himself  with 
bitter  logic.  "  She  has  made  herself  felt  in 
the  world;  I  have  not.  The  fittest  shall 
survive.  Precisely.  I  am  a  good  average 
lawyer,  an  every- day  citizen — mated  to  a 
genius.     What  else  can  I  expect?" 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  first  year  of 
marriage,  when  he  used  to  clip  Lucile's 
poems  from  the  newspapers  and  the  minor 
weeklies  and  carry  them  about  in  his  pock- 
etbook  to  show  to  friends,  or,  indeed,  to 
anyone  who  gave  him  a  chance  to  lead  up  to 
his  artful,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  speaking  of 
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seem  to  remember  me  this  afternoon.  I 
regret  that  she  takes  it  personally.  If  I 
win " 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  will  win.  Don't  in- 
terrupt me  now,  Rupert,  I  have  something 
to  think  out."  And  Mrs.  Parker  retired 
behind  her  large  white  eyelids.  Mr.  Parker 
gave  it  up  and  scowled  sullenly  out  of  the 
window  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

At  the  house  he  let  his  wife  in,  then,  with 
a  muttered  excuse,  turned  back  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  block  in  the  wintry  dusk, 
his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders. 


that,  have  you  seen  a  little  poem  of  my 
wife's  in  the  Sunday-school  Gazette?"  He 
had  watched  for  acceptances  as  eagerly  as 
she  in  those  days,  had  grown  red  and  angry 
over  rejections,  had  tiptoed  away  when  he 
saw  the  mood  of  inspiration  approaching. 
And  how  proud  he  had  been  when  the  let- 
ters began  to  come  in,  bearing  testimony  to 
touched  hearts  from  Maine  to  California! 
The  thought  of  the  letters  made  him  wince 
now.  He  went  into  the  house  and  tried  to 
slip  quietly  past  his  wife's  door. 

"  Rupert! "  called  an  absorbed  voice  from 
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that  someone  has  found  help  and  strength  from 
my  words  is  indeed  the  sweetest  reward  that  life 
can  offer.  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  little  one 
may  be  spared  to  you  and  "the  way  made  clear.'' 
With  deep  appreciation,  dear  Mrs.  Smoot,  of 
the  words  written  to  me  at  such  a  time,  believe  me, 
Loyally  yours, 

Lucile  Grant  Parker. 

With  a  flush  of  shame  Mr.  Parker  threw 
down  the  pen  and  wheeled  abruptly  from 
the  desk,  letting  his  face  drop  into  his  hands. 
And  it  had  seemed  so  amusing,  so  pleas- 
antly intimate,  when  he  had  begun  to  do 
this  for  Lucile,  fifteen  years  before!  Now 
the  task  was  the  very  badge  of  his  humilia- 
tion. 

"  I  have  got  to  make  good! "  he  muttered 
through  his  hands.  "  Some  way  or  other — 
I  don't  care  how — I  have  got  to  make  good. 
Precisely." 

His  thoughts  drifted  to  the  lawsuit  that 
was  coming  up  for  decision  in  the  morning. 
He  had  little  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  first 
will,  leaving  the  property  to  her  beloved 
nephew,  Rupert  George  Parker,  was  a 
sound  and  business-like  document,  such  as 
Aunt  Gloriana  Parker  was  wont  to  execute. 
The  more  recent  will,  whereby  all  that  good 


within.  "I  put  another  bundle 
of  letters  on  your  desk.  I  wish 
you  would  attend  to  some  of  them 
to-night — they  are  piling  up  un- 
necessarily." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Parker 
between  his  teeth.  His  face  was 
more  dully  discouraged  than  ever 
as  he  drew  up  to  his  desk  and 
opened  the  top  letter  of  the  pile 
before  him,  a  purple  sheet  with  a 
white  border,  inscribed  in  white 
ink.  After  a  brief  glance  through 
it,  he  took  a  card  and  wrote, 

Thanking  you  for  your  sweet  words 
of  encouragement, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Lucile  Grant  Parker. 

The  next  demanded  more  ef- 
fort. Mr.  Parker  writhed  and 
muttered  over  its  closelv  written 
seven  pages,  kicked  at  the  legs  of 
his  chair,  but  finally  seized  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  and  wrote : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Smoot:  It  is  very 
beautiful  to  know  that  one  ha?  reached 
the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature.     To  feel 


Awful,  isn't  it?"  he  exclaimed  cautiously. — Page  221 
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price  she  chose  to  ask,  and  the  care  of  her 
investments  made  serious  inroads  on  her 
time;  but  Mr.  Parker  had  never  achieved 
even  a  respectable  bank  account,  for  their 
household  expenses  had  grown  with  her 
fame  rather  than  with  his  professional  ad- 
vance.    Fifty  thousand  dollars — the  pros- 
pect brought  a  long  sigh  of  relief.     He 
turned  back  to  the  letters  with  new  courage. 
A  sixth  "Loyally  yours"  and  a  seven- 
teenth   "Thanking   you    for   your   sweet 
words"  were  signed  and  sealed  when  Mrs. 
Parker  came  in  with  stately  and  abstracted 
step  and  appeared  to  ponder  seriously  the 
west  wall  of  the  library.    Her  smooth,  white 
brow  never  frowned,  but  there 
was  a  faint  pucker  of  delibera- 
tion about  her  handsome  eyes. 
She  studied  the  wall  from  dif- 
ferent aspects  without  appear- 
ing aware  of   her   husbands 
presence,  though  presently  she 
sank  with  large  grace  into  a 
luxurious  chair  and  uttered  her 
decision. 

"  Rupert,  when  you  get  your 
Aunt  Gloriana's  money,  I  think 


property,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  went  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
State  Indigent  Relief  Association,  was  little 
more  than  a  rambling  memorandum,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  a  faltering  mind  and  actu- 
ated by  indignation  at  some  of  Lucile's  later 
poems,  which  the  stanch  old  lady  had  in- 
terpreted as  giving  encouragement  to  free 
love.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  make 
a  vast  difference  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  that  it 
would  put  his  income  markedly  ahead  of 
his  wife's;  his  shoulders  unconsciously 
straightened  at  the  idea.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  a  superior  income  could  in  a  modest 
way  hold  its  own  even  against  genius  itself. 
He  and  his  wife  together  earned  large  sums ; 
but  it  was  in  their  code  that  Lucile's  earn- 
ings were  entirely  for  her  own  personal  use, 
and  were  never  to  be  drawn  on  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  household.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  Parker's  unshakable  de- 
cree, and  no  doubt  it  had  been,  fifteen 
years  before,  when  the  poetry  was 
bringing  in  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  they  kept 
one  servant.  Now  Lucile's  lightest 
word  in  prose  or  verse  brought  any 
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I  should  like  to  have  that  wall  built  out  into 
some  kind  of  a  curved  window — I  shall  get 
some  big  man  to  design  it.  This  room  has 
never  quite  satisfied  me.  I  shall  have  a  new 
chimney-piece,  too — something  really  hand- 
some.   That  is  so  banal." 

Mr.  Parker  was  staring  at  her  with  the 
sick  eyes  and  half-open  mouth  of  dismay. 

"But— but,  Lucile,  I  thought— if  that 

money  were  well  invested "  he  broke  in 

uncertainly  on  her  musing. 

"Oh,  we  would  much  better  enjoy  it," 


her  husband,  with  bent  head  and  fixed  gaze, 
sunk  down  in  his  chair  like  an  old  man. 

In  the  morning  the  expected  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  court,  whereby  the 
beloved  nephew  of  Gloriana  Parker  re- 
ceived his  inheritance,  and  the  members  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  sadly  gave  up  their 
cherished  plan  of  a  home  for  convalescent 
crippled  children  of  Protestant  faith  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  They 
were  a  powerful  body  socially,  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  and  their  president,  Mrs.  Seaton 
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she  answered  tranquilly,  her  eyes  still  busy 
with  her  prospective  improvements.  "  We 
need  a  new  carriage,  and  there  are  number- 
less other  things;  but  I  am  too  tired  to  talk 
of  them  to-night."  She  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  showing  a  large,  smooth 
wrist  that  suggested  someway  the  era  of 
bracelets — flexible  gold  bands  with  little 
dripping  fringes ;  just  as  her  evenly  crimped 
hair  seemed  to  call  for  earrings.  "  I  must 
go  and  dress.  Don't  be  late  for  dinner, 
please."  She  trailed  her  elaborate  but 
soundless  draperies  out  of  the  room,  leaving 


Danfurth,  had  expected  to  rise  in  a  Paris 
gown  and  announce  the  acquisition  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  assembled  State 
Indigent  Relief  Association  at  their  yearly 
meeting  the  next  day.  She  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed, for  the  gown  was  a  dream,  and 
the  little  crippled  Protestants  between  ten 
and  fourteen  were  getting  well  any  way  they 
could  in  careless  homes  after  the  hospitals 
were  through  with  them.  What  was  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Lucile  Grant  Parker! 
Mr.  Parker  lunched  alone  downtown  in 
deeo  abstraction.     There  was  none  of  the 
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elation  of  good  fortune  in  his  bearing. 
When  an  acquaintance  paused  to  offer  con- 
gratulations he  shook  hands  mechanically, 
but  obviously  had  no  attention  to  spare 
from  some  inner  problem.  He  sat  an  hour 
balancing  his  spoon  between  his  ringers, 


telephone  with  a  squaring  of  his  frail  shoul- 
ders and  called  up  the  President  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxilliary. 

"Mr.  Parker?"  repeated  the  puzzled 
voice  of  Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth.  "Oh, 
Lucile  Grant  Parker — yes,  of  course."    Mr. 


then  pushed  away  his  cold  coffee  with  a  sigh.  Parker  had  flushed  up  to  his  retreating  hair, 
"There  is  no  other  way;  and  if  I  don't  but  the  voice  went  on  in  total  unconscious- 
ness: "  Why,  yes,  I  can  see  you  now,  if  you 
can  come  up.  I  have  a  board  meeting  at 
four.  I  suppose  I  must  be  generous  and 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Parker." 

"We  will  talk  of  that  later,"  said  Mr. 
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make  good  now,  I  never  will,"  he  muttered. 
Glancing  about  the  room  for  the  first  time, 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  sulky  red  face  over  by  the 
window.  Remembrance  smote  him  sharp- 
ly: "I  am  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Alice  Weal"  and  a  long  handclasp  of  mutual 
understanding.  A  faint  flush  rose  in  Mr. 
Parker's  face  and  he  slipped  out  by  a  side 
door  to  avoid  recognition.  But  as  he 
turned  to  his  office  his  step  had  a  new  reso- 
luteness. 

He  was  met  by  the  news  that  his  wife  had 
called  up  to  know  the  result  of  the  suit,  and 
was  anxious  to  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Parker 
sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote  a  brief  but 
earnestly  considered  letter,  then  went  to  the 


Parker  firmly.  He  left  the  office  without 
calling  up  his  wife. 

When  the  executive  board  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  assembled  that  afternoon,  they 
were  met  by  a  flushed  and  tremulous  presi- 
dent with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  My  dears,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  ever  happened,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh, 
don't  stop  for  the  minutes  and  things — I 
simply  can't  wait.  I  have  just  had  a  call 
from  Mr.  Parker." 

"Mr.  Lucile  Grant  Parker?"  asked 
someone. 

"N-o,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth  slow- 
ly, as  though  arriving  at  a  new  idea.  "  No ; 
I  should  say  it  was  Mr.  Rupert  George 
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Parker, 
listen: 


Well,  it  is  all  in  his  letter.    Now 


"To  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  State  Indigent 
Relief  Association: 
"Mrs  .  President  and  Ladies  :  Although  I  en  - 
tered  into  the  suit  for  the  possession  of  the  late 
Gloriana  Parker's  estate  in  all  good  faith,  firmly- 
believing  the  rights  of  the  case  to  be  on  my  side, 
during  the  progress  of  the  suit  I  have  come  to  look 
on  the  matter  from  another  side — from  the  moral 
rather  than  the  legal  aspect,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself.  On  mature  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  aunt's  express  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of 
her  property  should  carry  more  weight  than  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  I  will  therefore 
make  over  to  your  society  all  my  rights  and  claims 
to  the  aforesaid  estate,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  progress  of 
your  noble  work. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Rupert  George  Parker." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  broken 
by  a  tremulous  exclamation  of  "The  dear 
lamb  I "  "  And  now  we  can  have  the  home! " 
added  another  voice,  and  an  eager  babel  of 
plans  and  gratitude  followed.  None  of  the 
board  could  eat  any  dinner  that  night,  and 
Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth  carried  copies  of  the 
letter  to  the  newspapers  with  her  own  hand, 
in  a  blue  brougham  with  two  men  on  the 
box. 

Mr.  Parker  was  detained  downtown  by 
business  that  evening  and  did  not  get  home 
until  his  household  was  asleep.  Business 
also  took  him  away  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  arrival  of  the  daily  papers. 
He  bought  them  all  on  the  way  downtown 
and  opened  them  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
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office.  There  it  was  in  every  one — Rupert 
George  Parker's  benevolent  act;  the  letter 
in  full,  and  the  eulogistic  reply  of  the  La- 
dies' Auxiliary;  at  the  end,  in  crowded 
print,  a  mere  reminder  that  Mr.  Parker's 
wife  was  the  well-known  writer,  Lucile 
Grant  Parker.  His  wife — and  he  was  not 
once  mentioned  as  anyone's  husband.  Mr. 
Parker  threw  his  chest  high  and  went  out 
for  a  hearty  breakfast. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  apprehensive 
morning.  Every  time  the  telephone  rang 
Mr.  Parker's  sank  and  his  mouth  became 
dry.  He  had  to  reread  the  articles  very 
often  to  keep  himself  from  undignified 
flight.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and  the  strain 
was  beginning  to  tell  on  him  when  the  door 
of  his  office  opened  impetuously  and  his  wife 
swept  in.  She  was  pale,  and  her  clothes 
were  imperfectly  adjusted.  A  morning 
paper  was  clutched  in  a  half-gloved  hand. 

"Rupert,  what  is  this  idiotic  nonsense?" 
she  burst  out  All  Mr.  Parker's  prepared 
and  assorted  sentences  vanished  at  his 
need.     His  eyes  fell  guiltily  to  the  desk. 

"What — what  nonsense,  my  dear?"  he 
stammered.  He  knew  that  was  very  poor, 
but  he  was  helpless.  Mrs.  Parker  sank  into 
a  chair  and  panted  for  breath. 
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'''Have  you  really  been  capable  of  this 
quixotic  folly  ?  Tell  me  at  once,"  she  com- 
manded. Mr.  Parker  was  miserably  aware 
that  he  looked  more  like  a  naughty  boy  than 
a  public  benefactor,  and  felt  a  gush  of  ig- 
noble relief  at  the  entrance  of  his  office  boy. 
A  committee  from  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
wished  to  see  him. 

"Show  them  in,"  he  exclaimed  thank- 


was  conferring  with  an  officer  on  the  plat- 
form. Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth  laid  her  hand 
on  Mr.  Parker's  arm  and  led  him  forward. 
The  chair  rapped  hastily  for  attention. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "I 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you " 

"Mr.  Parker  I"  cried  a  voice.  "Rupert 
George  Parker!"  they  took  it  up.  A  patter 
of  gloves  mingled  with  a  burst  of  masculine 
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fully,  starting  from  his  seat.  "  A  little  busi- 
ness, Lucile — you  won't  mind  waiting." 

Three  ladies  came,  with  a  little  rush,  Mrs. 
Seaton  Danfurth  leading  in  her  Paris  gown, 
with  both  hands  outstretched. 

"  We  want  you,"  she  exclaimed.  "  There 
is  no  time  to  explain — you  must  come  at 
once.  The  big  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Indigent  Relief  is  going  on  and  they  have 
sent  us  down  to  get  you.  You  are  to  come 
to  the  luncheon.  Oh,  Mrs.  Parker,  how  do 
you  do— you  must  come  too ,  of  course.  You 
must  be  very  proud  of  your  husband  to-day  1" 
And  Mrs.  Seaton  Danfurth  swept  them 
down  to  waiting  carriages,  Mr.  Parker  tip- 
toeing nervously  among  their  trailing  skirts 
and  Lucile  following  in  dazed  silence. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  evi- 
dently just  over  as  they  entered  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  Hands  were  being  shaken 
across  the  rows  of  chairs  and  the  chairman 


applause,  during  which  Mr.  Parker,  bowing 
frantically,  was  led  to  the  platform.  Lucile 
Grant  Parker  stood  for  a  moment  quite  for- 
gotten; then  some  one  gave  her  a  chair,  and 
she  sat  down  with  compressed  lips,  tugging 
tremulously  at  her  unfastened  glove. 

When  quiet  was  restored  and  Mr.  Parker, 
very  red,  had  bowed  sufficient  acknowledg- 
ment and  shrunk  into  his  conspicuous  seat, 
the  chairman  made  a  brief  speech  about  his 
generous  and  public-spirited  act,  and  then 
the  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  was 
asked  to  read  aloud  the  resolutions  formed 
in  separate  session  that  morning. 

The  society  had  resolved  on  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rupert  George  Parker;  on 
a  home  for  convalescent  crippled  children 
of  Protestant  faith  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fourteen,  to  be  called  the  Rupert 
George  Parker  Home;  on  a  bust  of  Rupert 
George  Parker  for  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
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aforesaid  home;  on  a  request  that  Rupert 
.George  Parker  would  honor  the  society  by 
personally  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
home,  and  that  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  trustee  of  an  institution 
that  would  keep  his  name  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow- citizens  as  long  as  the  town  stood. 
There  was  a  very  storm  of  applause,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  the  blood  tingling  in  his  veins, 
had  his  hand  shaken  and  shaken  again  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  his  town. 

When  he  left  the  platform  he  turned  to 
Lucile,  smiling.  He  felt  braver  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  life  before,  or  perhaps  ever  would 
again. 

"  It  was  right,  my  dear.  I  had  to  judge 
this  matter  for  myself,"  he  said  kindly  but 
firmly.  "We  won't  discuss  it,  you  and 
I.  Now  we  are  going  out  to  luncheon. 
My  dear,  I  think  your  hat  is  not  quite 
straight."  Lucile,  still  looking  strangely 
bewildered,  straightened  her  hat  and  fol- 
lowed him  without  a  word. 

Their  progress  to  the  luncheon  room  was 


a  triumphal  one.  Mr.  Parker  breathed 
very  deep  and  introduced  everybody  to  "  my 
wife"  with  a  growing  satisfaction.  Intro- 
ductions in  their  family  had  nearly  always 
been  to  "my  husband."  He  was  holding 
the  centre  of  a  distinguished  group  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  heavy  red  face  approach- 
ing. He  broke  hastily  from  the  others  and 
met  Mr.  Weal  half-way.  There  was  frank 
admiration  on  the  sulky  countenance. 

"  Say,  that  was  a  fine  thing  you  did,"  Mr. 
Weal  exclaimed.     "  If  there  were  more  men 

like  you,  by  George "  Mr.  Parker  had 

flushed  guiltily. 

"Sh!"  he  said  impulsively.  Mr.  Weal 
stared,  then  a  look  of  intelligence  dawned 
in  his  eyes,  spreading  slowly  to  a  wide  grin. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  muttered.  His  eyes 
passed  to  the  congratulatory  group  and 
Mrs.  Parker  tugging  at  her  glove  as  she 
listened  in  pale  silence.  He  thrust  out  his 
hand.  "  Oh,  bully  for  you  I"  he  gasped,  as 
they  exchanged  a  long,  shamed  look  of 
mutual  understanding. 
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WANT  you,"  said  Barney 
Conville,  tapping  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister lightly  upon  the 
shoulder. 

The  gentleman  ad- 
dressed turned  sharply, 
letting  fall  his  monocle.  He  certainly  had 
never  seen  the  man  before  in  his  life — was 
sure  of  it,  even  during  that  unfortunate  ex- 
perience three  years  before,  which  he  had  so 
far  successfully  concealed  from  his  friends. 
No,  it  was  simply  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
and  yet  the  feller — confound  him  I — didn't 
look  like  a  chap  that  often  was  mistaken. 

"Come,  come,  ' Fatty';  no  use  balkin\ 
Come  along  quiet,"  continued  Barney,  with 
his  most  persuasive  smile.  He  was  a  smartly 
built  fellow  with  a  black  mustache  and  an 
unswerving  eye,  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  McAllister,  whom  he  had  addressed  so 
familiarly. 

"Fatty!"  McAllister,  bon  vivant,  club- 
man, prince  of  good  fellows,  started  at  the 
word  and  stared  tensely.  What  infernal 
luck!  That  same  regrettable  resemblance 
that  had  landed  him  in  the  Tombs  over 
Christmas  once  before  was  now  again  bob- 
bing up  to  render  him  miserable.  He 
wished,  as  he  had  wished  a  thousand  times, 
that  Wilkins,  his  erstwhile  valet,  alias 
"  Fatty  "  Welch,  now  professional  crook  and 
burglar,  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
instead  of  one.  He  had  evidently  been  dis- 
charged from  prison  and  was  at  his  old  tricks 
again,  with  the  result  that  once  more  his 
employer  was  playing  the  part  of  Dromio. 
McAllister  had  succeeded  by  judicious 
bribery  and  the  greatest  care  in  preserving 
inviolate  the  history  of  his  incarceration. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case  doubtless  one 
word  now  to  the  determined  individual  with 
the  icy  eye  would  have  set  the  matter 
straight,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  divulge 
the  secret  of  those  horrible  thirty-six  hours 
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which  he,  under  the  name  of  his  burglarious 
valet,  had  spent  locked  in  a  cell.  Maybe 
he  could  show  the  detective  he  was  mistaken 
without  going  into  that  lamentable  history. 
But  of  course  McAllister  proceeded  by  ex- 
actly the  wrong  method. 

"Oh,"  he  laughed  lightly,  "there  it  is 
again !  You've  got  me  confused  with  *  Fat- 
ty' Welch.  We  do  look  alike,  to  be  sure." 
He  put  up  his  monocle  and  smiled  reassur- 
ingly, as  if  his  simple  statement  would  en- 
tirely settle  the  matter. 

But  Barney  only  winked  sarcastically. 

"You  show  yourself  quite  familiar  with 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  I'm  lookin'  for." 

McAllister  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

"No  more  foolin',  now,"  continued  Bar- 
ney. "Will  you  come  as  you  are  or  with 
the  nippers?" 

The  clubman  bit  his  lip  with  annoyance. 

"Look  here,  hang  you  I"  he  exclaimed 
angrily,  dropping  his  valise,  "I'm  Mr. 
McAllister  of  the  Colophon  Club.  I'm  on 
my  way  to  dine  with  friends  in  the  country. 
I've  got  to  take  this  train.  Listen,  they're 
shouting  'All  aboard'  now.  I  know  who 
you're  after.  You've  got  us  mixed.  Your 
man's  a  professional  crook.  I  can  prove 
my  identity  to  you  inside  of  five  minutes, 
only  I  haven't  time  here.  Just  jump  on  the 
train  with  me,  and  if  you're  not  convinced 
by  the  time  we  reach  125th  Street  I'll  get  off 
and  come  back  with  you." 

"My,  but  you're  gamer  than  ever, 
'Fatty,'"  retorted  Barney  with  admiration. 
Thoughts  of  picking  up  hitherto  unsus- 
pected clews  flitted  through  his  mind.  He 
had  his  man  "  pinched,"  why  not  play  him 
awhile  ?  It  seemed  not  a  half  bad  idea  to 
the  Central  Office  man. 

"Well,  I'll  humor  you  this  once.  Step 
aboard.  No  funny  business  now.  I've  got 
my '  smoke  wagon '  right  here.  Remember 
you're  under  arrest." 

They  swung  aboard  just  as  the  train 
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started.  As  McAllister  sank  into  his  seat 
in  the  parlor  car  with  Barney  beside  him  he 
recognized  Joe  Wainwright  directly  oppo- 
site. Here  was  an  easy  chance  to  prove 
his  identity,  and  he  was  just  about  to  lean 
over  and  pour  forth  his  sorrows  to  his  friend 
when  he  realized  with  fresh  humiliation  that 
should  he  seize  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  present  situation  the  whole  wretched 
story  of  his  Christmas  in  the  Tombs  would 
have  to  be  divulged.  He  would  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  club,  and  the  fellows 
would  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  it.  He 
hesitated,  but  Wainwright  took  the  initia- 
tive. 

"  How  d'y',  Chubby  ?"  said  he,  getting  up 
and  coming  over.  "On  your  way  to 
Blair's  ?" 

"  Yes.  'Most  missed  the  confounded 
train,"  replied  McAllister,  struggling  for 
small  talk. 

"Who's  your  friend?"  continued  the  ir- 
repressible Wainwright.  "Kind  of  think 
I  know  him.  Foreigner,  ain't  he?  Think 
he  was  at  Newport  last  summer." 

"  Er — ye — es.  Baron  de  Ville.  Picked 
him  up  at  the  club — friend  of  Pierrepont's. 
Takin'  him  out  to  Blair's — so  hospitable, 
don'cher  know. "  He  stammered  horribly, 
for  he  found  himself  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper. 

"Like  to  meet  him,"  remarked  Wain- 
wright. "Like  all  these  foreign  fellers." 
McAllister  swore  softly  to  himself.  He 
certainly  was  in  for  it  now.  The  125th 
Street  idea  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

"Er — Baron11 — he  strangled  over  the 
name — "  Baron,  I  want  to  present  Mr. 
Joseph  Wainwright.  He  thinks  he's  met 
you  in  Paris."  Our  friend  accompanied 
this  with  a  pronounced  wink. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,  Baron,"  said  Wain- 
wright, grasping  the  detective's  hand  with 
effusion.     "  Newport,  I  think  it  was." 

The  "Baron"  bowed.  This  was  a  new 
complication,  but  it  was  "all  in  the  day's 
work."  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  was 
plain  enough.  "  Fatty  "  Welch  was  "  work- 
ing" some  swell  guys  who  thought  he  was  a 
real  high-roller.  Maybe  he  was  going  to 
pull  off  some  kind  of  a  job  that  very  evening. 
Maybe  this  big  chap  in  the  swagger  flannels 
was  one  of  the  gang.  Barney  was  thinking 
hard.  Well,  he'd  take  the  tip  and  play  the 
hand  out. 

"It  ees  a  peutifool  evefning,"  said  the 


"Baron."      The    train    plunged    into    the 
tunnel. 

"Look  here,"  hissed  McAllister  in 
Barney's  ear.  "You've  got  to  stick  this 
thing  out,  now,  or  I'll  be  the  butt  of  the 
town.  Remember,  we're  going  to  the  Blairs 
at  Scarsdale.  You're  the  particular  friend 
of  a  man  named  Pierrepont — fellc*  with  a 
glass  eye  who  owns  a  castle  somewhere  in 
France.  .  .  .  Are  you  satisfied  yet?" 
he  added  indignantly. 

"I'm  satisfied  you're  *  Fatty'  Welch," 
Barney  replied.  "  I  ain't  on  to  your  game, 
I  admit.  Still  I  can  do  the  Baron  act 
awhile  if  it  amuses  you  any." 

The  train  emerged  from  the  tunnel,  and 
McAllister  observed  that  there  were  other 
friends  of  his  on  the  car,  bound,  evidently, 
for  the  same  destination.  Well,  anything 
was  better  than  that  confounded  story  about 
the  Tombs  should  get  around.  He  had 
often  thought  that  if  it  ever  did  he  would  go 
abroad  to  live.  He  couldn't  stand  ridicule. 
His  dignity  was  his  chief  asset.  Nothing  so 
effectually,  as  McAllister  well  knew,  con- 
ceals the  absence  of  brains.  But  could  he 
ever  in  the  wide,  wide  world  work  off  the 
detective  as  a  baron?  Well,  if  he  failed, 
he  could  explain  the  situation  on  the  basis  of 
a  practical  joke  and  'save  his  face'  in  that 
way.  Just  at  present  "  the  Baron"  was  get- 
ting along  famously  with  Wainwright.  Mc- 
Allister hoped  he  wouldn't  overdo  it.  One 
thing,  thank  Heaven,  he  remembered; — 
Wainwright  had  flunked  his  French  dis- 
gracefully at  college  and  probably  wouldn't 
dare  venture  it  under  the  circumstances. 
There  was  still  a  chance  that  he  might  con- 
vince his  captor  of  his  mistake  before  they 
reached  Scarsdale,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  he  proposed  a  cigar.  But  Wainwright 
had  frozen  hard  to  his  "Baron"  and  ac- 
cepted for  himself  with  alacrity,  even  sug- 
gesting a  drink  on  his  own  account.  McAl- 
lister's heart  failed  him  as  he  thought  of 
having  to  present  the  detective,  to  Mrs. 
Blair  and  her  fashionable  guests  and — by 
George,  the  feller  hadn't  got  a  dress-suit. 
They  never  could  get  over  that.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  lug  in  a  stranger — a  "  copper"  at 
that — and  palm  him  off  as  the  distinguished 
friend  of  a  friend,  but  a  feller  without  any 
evening  clothes — impossible !  McAllister 
wanted  to  shoot  him.  Was  ever  a  chap  so 
tied  up?  And  now  if  the  feller  wasn't 
talkin'  about  Paris'.    Paris/    He'd  make 
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some  awful  break,   sure,   and  then — Oh, 
curse  the  luck,  anyway! 

Then  it  was  that  McAllister  resolved  to 
do  something  desperate. 

II 

"  I'm  perfectly  delighted  to  have  the  Baron. 
Why  didn't  you  bring  Pierrepont,  too  ?  How 
d'y'  do,  Baron  ?  Let  me  present  you  to  my 
husband.  Gordon — Baron  de  Ville.  I'll 
put  you  and  Mr.  McAllister  together.  We're 
just  a  little  crowded.  You've  hardly  time 
to  dress — dinner  in  just  nineteen  minutes." 

" Zank  you!  It  ees  so  vera  hospitable! " 
said  the  Baron,  bowing  low,  and  twirling 
his  moustache  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

"  Come  on,  de  Ville."  McAllister  slapped 
his  Old-Man-of-the-Sea  upon  the  back 
good-naturedly.  "  You  can  give  Mrs.  Blair 
all  the  risque  Paris  gossip  at  dinner."  They 
followed  the  second  man  upstairs.  Al- 
though an  old  friend  of  both  Mrs.  Blair  and 
her  husband,  McAllister  had  never  been  at 
the  Scarsdale  house  before.  It  was  new 
and  massively  built.  They  were  debating 
whether  or  not  to  call  it  "  Castle  Blair." 
The  second  man  showed  them  to  a  room  at 
the  extreme  end  of  a  wing,  and  as  the  ser- 
vant laid  out  the  clothes  McAllister  thought 
the  man  eyed  him  rather  curiously.  Well, 
confound  it,  he  was  getting  used  to  it. 
Barney  lit  a  cigarette  and  measured  the  dis- 
tance from  the  window  to  the  ground  with  a 
discriminating  eye. 

"  Well,"  said  the  clubman,  after  the 
second  man  had  finally  retired,  "are  you 
satisfied?  And  what  the  hell  is  going  to 
happen  now?" 

Barney  sank  into  a  Morris  chair  and 
thrust  his  feet  comfortably  onto  the  fender. 

"  Fatty,"  said  he,  as  he  blew  a  multitude 
of  tiny  rings  toward  the  blaze,  "you're  a 
wizard!  Never  seen  such  nerve  in  my  life 
— and  you  only  '  out '  two  months!  You've 
got  the  clothes,  and  what's  more,  you've  got 
the  real  'chappie'  lingo.  It's  great.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  pull  in  such  an  artist.  I  am, 
honest.  An'  now  you've  got  to  go  behind 
prison  bars!    It's  sad — positively  sad!" 

"Look  here!"  demanded  McAllister. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  such  a 
bloomin'  ass  as  to  think  that  I'm  a  crook,  a 
professional  burglar,  who's  got  an  introduc- 
tion into  society — a  what-do-you-call-him  ? 
Oh,  yes,— 'Raffles'?" 


Barney  grinned  at  his  victim,  who  was 
just  getting  into  his  dress-coat. 

"Don't  throw  such  a  chest,  'Fatty'!"  he 
said  genially.  "  I  think  you've  got '  Raffles' 
whipped  to  a  standstill.  But  you  can't  fool 
me,  and  you  can't  lose  me.  By  the  way, 
what  am  I  goin'  to  do  for  evenin'  clothes?" 

"  Dunno.  Have  to  stay  up  here,  I  guess. 
You  can't  come  to  dinner  in  those  togs.  It 
would  queer  everythin'." 

"I'm  goin',  just  the  same.  Not  once  do 
I  lose  sight  of  you,  old  chappie,  until  you're 
safely  in  the '  cooler '  at  headquarters.  Then 
your  swell  friends  can  bail  you  out!" 

It  was  time  for  dinner.  The  little  Dres- 
den china  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  the 
hour  softly,  politely.  McAllister  glanced 
toward  the  door.  The  room  was  the 
largest  of  a  suite.  A  small  hall  intervened 
between  them  and  the  main  corridor.  His 
hand  trembled  as  he  lit  a  "  Philip  Morris," 
for  he  was  nerved  to  action. 

"Come  on,  then,"  he  muttered  over  his 
shoulder  to  Barney,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
door  leading  into  the  bath-room,  which  was 
next  the  door  into  the  hall  and  identical  with 
it  in  appearance.  He  held  it  politely  ajar 
for  the  detective,  with  a  smile  of  resigna- 
tion. 

"  Apres  vous,  mon  cher  Baron ! "  he  mur- 
mured. The  "Baron"  acknowledged  the 
courtesy  with  an  appreciative  grin  and 
passed  in  front  of  McAllister,  but  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  he  received  a  violent 
push  into  the  darkness.  McAllister  quick- 
ly pulled  and  locked  the  heavy  walnut  door, 
then  paused,  breathless,  listening  for  some 
sound.  He  hoped  the  feller  hadn't  fallen 
and  cut  his  head  against  the  tub.  There 
was  a  muffled  report  and  a  bullet  sang 
past  and  buried  itself  in  the  enamelled  bed- 
stead. Bang!  Another  whizzed  into  the 
china  on  the  washstand. 

McAllister  dashed  for  the  corridor,  clos- 
ing both  the  outer  and  inner  means  of  egress. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  met  Wainwright. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  fellers  tryin'  to 
do,  anyway?"  asked  the  latter.  "Sounds 
as  if  you  were  thro  win'  dumb-bells  at  each 
other." 

McAllister  lighted  another  cigarette. 

"Oh,  the  Baron  was  showin'  me  how  they 
do  '  savate,'  that  kind  of  boxin'  with  their 
feet,  don'cher  know!"  Chubby  was  en- 
tirely himself  again.  An  unusual  color 
suffused  his  ordinarily  pink  countenance 
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as  he  joined  the  guests  waiting  for  din- 
ner. He  explained  ruefully  that  the  Baron 
had  been  suddenly  taken  with  a  sharp  pain 
in  his  head.  It  was  an  old  trouble,  he  in- 
formed them,  and  would  soon  pass  off.  The 
nobleman  would  join  the  others  presently, 
— as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  do  so. 

There  were  murmurs  of  regret  from  all 
sides,  since  Mrs.  Blair  had  lost  no  time  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigner's  presence  at  the  house. 

"Who's  missing  beside  the  Baron?"  in- 
quired Blair,  counting  heads.  "Oh,  yes, 
Miss  Benson!" 

"Oh,  we  won't  wait  for  Mildred.  It 
would  make  her  feel  so  awkward  to  have  us 
do  so,"  responded  his  wife.  "She  and  the 
Baron  can  come  in  together!  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter, I  believe  I'm  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  taken  in  by  you!" 

"  Er — ye — es ! "  muttered  Chubby  vague- 
ly, for  at  the  moment  he  was  calculating 
how  long  it  would  have  taken  the  famous 
Baron  Trenk  to  dig  his  way  out  of  a  porce- 
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lain  bath-tub.  "  Too  beastly  bad  about  de 
Ville,  but  these  French  fellers,  they  don't 
have  the  advantage  of  our  athletic  sports  to 
keep  'em  in  condition.  Do  you  know,  I 
hardly  ever  get  off  my  peck?  All  due  to 
takin'  regular  exercise." 

The  party  made  their  way  to  the  dining- 
room  and  were  distributed  in  their  various 
places.  As  McAllister  was  pushing  in  the 
chair  of  his  hostess  his  eye  fell  upon  a  servant 
who  was  performing  the  same  office  for  a 
lady  opposite.  Could  it  be?  He  adjusted 
his  monocle.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  was  Wilkins — "  Welch  " — his  ex-valet  for 
whom  he  had  been  mistaken  by  the  detective. 
And  now  the  detective  was  locked  in  the 
bath-room,  and  the  burglar,  his  own  double, 
wrould  probably  pass  him  the  soup. 

"What  a  jolly  mess!"  ejaculated  the  be- 
wildered guest  under  his  breath,  sinking 
into  his  chair  and  mechanically  bolting  a 
caviare  hors-d'cevre.  He  drained  his  sherry 
and  tried  to  grasp  the  whole  significance  of 
the  situation. 
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"  I  do  hope  the  Baron  is  feeling  better  by 
this  time!"  he  heard  Mrs.  Blair  remark. 
He  was  about  to  make  an  appropriately 
sym pathetic  reply  when  Miss  Benson  came 
hurriedly  into  the  room,  paused  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  and  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair 
for  support.     She  had  lost  all  her  color  and 


right  on  a  book  on  the  dressing  table!" 
cried  another. 

There  was  a  general  movement  from  the 
table. 

"O  Gordon!  Do  you  think  there  are 
burglars  in  the  house?"  called  Mrs.  Blair 
to  her  husband. 
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her  hands  and  voice  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. 

"It's  gone!"  she  gasped.  "Stolen!  My 
mother's  pearl  necklace!  I  had  it  on  the 
bureau  just  before  tea!  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do!"     She  burst  into  hysterical  sobs. 

Two  or  three  women  gave  little  shrieks 
and  pushed  back  their  chairs. 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  a  man. 

"  My  tiara  ! "  screamed  a  woman. 

"And  mv  diamond  sun-burst!  I  left  it 


"Heaven  knows!"  he  replied.  "There 
may  be.  But  don't  let's  get  excited.  Miss 
Benson  possibly  may  be  mistaken,  or  she 
may  have  mislaid  the  necklace.  What  do 
you  suggest,  McAllister?" 

"  Well,"  replied  our  hero,  keeping  a  care- 
ful eye  upon  Wilkins.  "The  first  thing  is 
to  learn  how  much  is  missing.  Why  don't 
these  ladies  go  right  upstairs  and  see  if 
they've  lost  anything?  Meanwhile,  we'd 
all  better  sit  down  and  finish  our  soup." 
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"Good  idea!"  returned  Blair.  "I'll  go 
with  them." 

The  three  hurriedly  left  the  room,  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Benson,  once  more  seated  themselves 
at  the  table. 

Everybody  began  to  talk  at  once.  By 
George!  The  Benson  pearls  stolen !  Why, 
they  were  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars 
thirty  years  ago  in  Rome.  You  couldn't 
buy  'em  now  for  love  or  money.  Well,  she 
had  better  sit  down  and  eat  something,  any- 
way. A  glass  of  wine  just  to  revive  her 
spirits.  Miss  Benson  was  finally  persuaded 
by  her  anxious  hostess  to  sit  down  and  "  eat 
something."  Mrs.  Blair  was  very  much 
upset.  How  awkward  to  have  such  a  thing 
happen  at  one's  first  house  party! 

The  search  party  presently  returned  with 
the  word  that  apparently  nothing  else  had 
been  taken.  This  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  general  appetite. 

Meanwhile  McAllister  had  been  watching 
Wrilkins.  Wilkins  had  been  watching 
McAllister.  Since  that  Christmas  in  the 
Tombs  they  had  not  seen  each  other.  The 
valet  was  unchanged.  He  moved  silently 
from  place  to  place,  nothing  betraying  the 
agitation  he  must  have  felt  at  the  realization 
that  he  was  discovered.  People  were  all 
shouting  encouragement  to  Miss  Benson. 
There  was  a  great  chatter  and  confusion. 
The  tearful  and  hysterical  Mildred  was 
making  pitiful  little  dabs  at  the  viands 
forced  upon  her.  Meanwhile  the  dinner 
went  on  being  served.  McAllister's  seat 
commanded  the  door,  and  he  could  see, 
through  the  swinging  screen,  that  there  was 
no  exit  to  the  kitchen  from  the  pantry. 

Wilkins  approached  with  the  fish.  As 
the  valet  bent  forward  and  passed  the  dish 
to  his  former  master  McAllister  whispered 
sharply  in  his  ear. 

"You're  caught  unless  you  give  up  that 
necklace.  There's  a  Central  Office  man 
outside.  /  brought  him.  Pass  me  the 
jewels.     It's  your  only  chance!" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Wilkins  with- 
out moving  a  muscle. 

The  guests  were  still  discussing  excitedly 
Miss  Benson's  loss.  McAllister's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  time  when,  locked  in  the 
same  cell,  W'ilkins  and  he  had  eaten  their 
frugal  meal  together.  He  recalled  how  it 
had  been  himself,  McAllister,  who  had 
started  Wilkins  on  his  criminal  career,  by 


sending  him  to  State's  prison  for  stealing  his 
scarf-pin.  He  could  never  bring  himself 
now  to  give  him  up  to  that  detective  feller — 
that  ubiquitous  and  omniscient  ass!  But 
Wilkins  was  approaching  with  the  entree. 
As  he  passed  the  vol  au  vent  he  unostenta- 
tiously slipped  something  in  a  handker- 
chief into  McAllister's  lap. 

"May  I  go  now,  sir?"  he  asked  almost 
inaudibly. 

"Have  you  taken  anything  else?"  in- 
quired his  master. 

"Nothing.     Absolutely." 

"On  your  honor  as  a  gentleman 's 

gentleman?" 

Wilkins  smiled  tremulously. 

"  On  my  honor,  Mr.  McAllister. " 

"Then,  go! — You  seem  to  have  a  pen- 
chant for  pearls,"  McAllister  added  half 
to  himself,  as  he  clasped  in  his  hand  the 
famous  necklace.  Common  humanity  to 
Miss  Benson  demanded  his  instant  declara- 
tion of  its  possession,  but  the  thought  of 
Wilkins,  who  had  slipped  unobtrusively 
through  the  door,  gave  him  pause.  Let  the 
poor  chap  have  all  the  time  he  could  get. 
He'd  probably  be  caught,  anyway.  Just  a 
question  of  a  few  days  at  most.  And  what 
a  chance  to  get  even  on  the  Baron! 

But  meanwhile  the  service  had  halted. 
The  butler,  a  sedate  person  with  white 
mutton-chops,  after  waiting  nervously  a  few 
minutes,  started  to  pass  the  roast  himself. 

Miss  Benson  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
finish  her  meal,  and  after  dinner  they  were 
all  going  to  have  a  grand  hunt,  everywhere. 
Afterward,  if  the  necklace  was  not  dis- 
covered, they  would  send  for  a  detective 
from  New  York. 

Suddenly,  however,  two  pistol  shots  rang 
out  just  beside  the  window.  Men's  voices 
were  raised  in  angry  shouts.  A  horse  at- 
tached to  some  sort  of  vehicle  galloped 
down  the  road.  The  guests  started  to  their 
feet.  A  violent  struggle  was  taking  place 
just  outside  the  dining-room  door.  McAl- 
lister sprang  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
"Baron"  break  away  from  Blair's  coach- 
man and  cover  him  with  his  pistol.  The 
jehu  threw  up  his  hands.  He  was  a  sorry 
spectacle,  collarless,  and  without  his  coat. 
Damp  earth  clung  to  his  lower  limbs  and 
his  defiant  eyes  glowed  under  touseled 
hair,  while  a  bloody,  swollen  nose  pro- 
truded between  them. 

"  Here !    What's  all  this?"  shouted  Blair. 
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"Put  up  that  pistol!  Who  are  you,  sir?" 
Then  the  host  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
again. 

"By  George!  It's  the  Baron!"  yelled 
Wainwright. 

"The  Baron!  The  Baron!"  exclaimed 
the  others. 

"Baron — nothin'!"  gasped  Barney,  still 
covering  the  coachman,  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  tried  to  rearrange  his  neckwear. 
"I'm  Conville  of  the  Central  Office,  and 
this  man  has  aided  in  an  escape.  I'm 
arrestin'  him  for  felony!" 

The  detective's  own  features  had  evident- 
ly made  a  close  acquaintance  with  mother 
earth,  and  one  sleeve  was  torn  almost  to  the 
shoulder.  His  eye  presently  fell  upon 
McAllister,  and  he  gave  vent  to  an  excla- 
mation of  bewilderment. 

"You!  You!  How  did  you  get  out  of 
that  wagon  so  quick?  I've  got  you  now, 
anyway!"  And  he  shifted  his  gun  in  Mc- 
Allister's direction.  The  women  shrieked 
and  crowded  back  into  the  dining-room. 

The  coachman,  who  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move his  eyes  from  the  detective,  now  be- 
gan to  jabber  hysterically. 

"Hi  think  'e's  mad,  I  do,  Mr.  Blair!  Hi 
think  we  all  are!     First  hout  comes  Mr. 


McAllister,  whom  I  brought  from  the 
station  only  an  'our  ago  an'  says  as  'ow  'e 
must  go  back  at  once  to  New  York.  So  I 
'arnesses  up  '  Lady  Bird '  in  the  spyder  an' 
sends  Jeames  to  put  hon  'is  livery.  Just 
as  Jeames  comes  back  an'  Mr.  McAllister 
jumps  in,  hout  comes  this  party  'ere  an' 
yells  somethin'  about  'Welch'  an'  tries  to 
climb  in  arter  Mr.  McAllister.  Jeames  gives 
the  mare  a  cut  an'  hawray  they  go.  Then 
this  'ere  party  begins  to  run  arter  'em  and 
commences  shootin'.  Hi  tackles  'im !  '£ 
knocks  me  down !     Hi  grabs  'im  by  the  leg, 

an'  'ere  we  are,  sir,  axin'  yer  pardon 

Hello,  why  'ere's  Mr.  McAllister  now!  May 
Hi  ask  as  'ow  you  got  'ere,  sir?" 

But  Barney  had  suddenly  dropped  the 
pistol. 

"Damn!"  he  shouted  wildly.  "Quick, 
harness  another  horse.  We've  still  got 
time.     I  can't  lose  my  man  this  way! " 

"Well,  who  is  he?  Who  was  it  you 
shot  at?" 

"  Welch !  '  Fatty '  Welch ! "  shrieked  the 
"  Baron."  "  There's  two  of  'em!  But  the 
one  I  want  has  started  for  the  station.  I 
must  catch  him!" 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  interrupted  the  old 
butler,  who  alone  had  preserved  his  equi- 
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poise,  addressing  Mr.  Blair.  ''My  im- 
pression is,  sir,  that  it  must  have  been 
Norton,  sir — the  new  third  man,  sir.  I 
saw  him  step  out.  He  must  have  taken 
Mr.  McAllister's  coat  and  hat!" 

There  was  an  immediate  chorus  of  as- 
sent. Of  course  that  was  it.  The  man  had 
disguised  himself  in  McAllister's  clothes. 

"He's  got  the  necklace  I"  wailed  Mildred. 
"Oh,I&wwhehas!" 

"Yes!     Yes!" 

"Of  course  he's  got  it!" 

"After  him!     After  him!" 
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"  Necklace !  What  necklace  ?  "  inquired 
Barney,  more  bewildered  than  ever. 

' 'My  mother's  pearl  necklace !  She  bought 
it  in  Rome.  And  now  it's  gone.  He's  got  it." 

Barney  made  a  move  for  the  door. 

"Run  and  harness  up,  William!"  di- 
rected Blair.  "  Put  in  the  Morgan  ponies. 
Hustle  now.  The  train  isn't  due  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  you  can  reach  the  station  in 
ten.     Don't  spare  the  horses!" 

William,  with  a  defiant  look  at  the  de- 
tective, hastened  to  obey  the  order. 

Barney  was  running  his  hands  through 
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his  hair.  He  certainly  had  stumbled  on  to 
somethin',  by  Hookey!  If  he  could  only 
catch  that  feller  it  would  mean  certain  pro- 
motion! He  had  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  about  McAllister,  but  this  was 
better. 

"You  see,  I  was  right!"  remarked  our 
hero  to  the  detective  in  his  usual  suave 
tones.  "  You  should  have  done  just  what 
I  said.  You  stayed  too  long  upstairs.  How- 
ever, there's  still  a  running  chance  of  your 
catching  our  man  at  the  station.  Here, 
take  a  drink,  and  then  get  along  as  fast  as 
you  can!" 

He  handed  Barney  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  the  detective  hastily  gulped  it  down. 
He  needed  it,  for  the  fifteen  foot  jump  from 
the  bath-room  window  had  shaken  him  up 
badly. 

"Trap's  ready,  sir! "  called  William,  com- 
ing into  the  hall,  and  Barney  turned  with- 
out a  word  and  dashed  for  the  door.  The 
whip  cracked  and  McAllister  was  free. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  remarked  Blair. 
""  Don't  let's  lose  our  dinner,  anyway!  Come, 
ladies,  let's  finish  our  meal.  We  at  least 
know  who  the  thief  is,  and  there's  a  fair 
chance  of  his  being  caught.  I  will  notify  the 
White  Plains  police  at  once !  Don't  despair, 
Miss  Benson.  We'll  have  the  necklace  for 
you  yet ! ' ' 

But  Mildred  was  not  to  be  comforted  and 
clung  to  Mrs.  Blair,  with  the  tears  welling 
in  her  eyes,  while  her  hostess  patted  her 
cheek  and  tried  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
the  necklace  in  some  mysterious  way  would 
return. 

"No,  it's  gone!  I  know  it  is.  They'll 
never  catch  him!  Oh,  it's  dreadful!  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  have 
that  necklace  back!" 

"Anything,  Miss  Benson?"  inquired 
McAllister  gayly,  as  he  rose  from  his  place 
and  held  up  the  softly  shining  cord  of  pearls. 


"  But  perhaps  if  I  held  you  to  the  letter  of 
your  contract  you  might  claim  duress. 
Anyhow,  allow  me  to  return  the  necklace. 
It's  a  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you!" 

"  Hooray  for  '  Chubby ' ! "  shouted  Wain- 
wright.  The  company  gasped  with  as- 
tonishment as  Miss  Benson  eagerly  seized 
the  jewels. 

"By  George,  McAllister!  How  did  you 
do  it?"  inquired  his  excited  host. 

"Yes,  tell  us!  How  did  you  get  'em? 
Where  did  you  get  'em?" 

"  Who  was  the  Baron  ?  " 

"How  on  earth  did  you  know?" 

They  all  suddenly  began  to  shout,  asking 
questions,  arguing,  and  exclaiming  with 
astonishment. 

McAllister  saw  that  some  explanation 
was  in  order. 

Just  a  bit  of  detective  work  of  my  own," 
he  announced  carelessly.  "I  don't  care  to 
say  anything  more  about  it.  One  can't 
give  away  one's  trade  secrets,  don'cher 
know.  Of  course  that  assistant  of  mine 
made  rather  a  mess  of  it,  but  after  all,  the 
necklace  was  the  main  thing!"  And  he 
bowed  to  Miss  Benson. 

Beyond  this  brilliant  elucidation  of  the 
mystery  no  one  could  extract  a  syllable  from 
the  hero  of  the  occasion.  The  "Baron" 
did  not  return,  and  his  absence  was  not 
observed.  But  Joe  W7ainwright  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  company  when  he 
announced  somewhat  huskily  that  McAl- 
lister made  Sherlock  Holmes  look  like 
thirty  cents. 

"But,  say,"  he  muttered  thickly  an  hour 
later  to  his  host  as  they  sauntered  into  the 
billiard-room  for  one  last  whiskey  and  soda, 
"did  you  notice  how  much  that  butler 
feller  that  ran  away  looked  like  McAllister  ? 
'S  livin'  image!     'Pon  my  'onor!" 

"You've  been  drinking,  Joe!"  laughed 
his  companion. 
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A  thousand  years  ago  a  little  wren 

Was  broken-hearted  for  her  ravished  nest 

And  yearned  a  night  and  day  with  aching  breast 

To  feel  her  fragile  nothings  warm  again. 

The  trouble  of  the  world  is  new  since  then; 
The  years  obliterate  each  other's  tread; 
A  thousand  years  her  mate  and  she  are  dead 

And  with  them  all  that  cycle's  birds  and  men. 

So  grieve  not,  Sweet,  for  what  is  sad  to-day, 
Nor  for  to-morrow's  woes,  when  these  are  not; 
Since  all  the  world's  complainings  are  forgot 

When  centuries  have  taken  them  away; 

To-night's  dead  loves  or  birds — its  tears  and  blood 

Are  next  year's  whirl  of  dust  and  growing  bud. 

II 

The  narrow  moon  had  stumbled  to  her  knees 
Beyond  the  mountains  where  the  night  was  deep. 
Except  myself,  the  world  was  all  asleep 

And  nothing  stirring  but  the  breathing  trees; 

(But  Mars  was  wakeful,  and  the  Pleiades) — 
Upon  my  window-pane  soft  wings'  complaint, 
A  fire-eyed  moth,  with  long  rebellion  faint; 

I  let  him  go,  and  gave  his  wild  heart  ease. 

And  Thou,  whose  lanterns  are  the  moon  and  Mars, 
As  all  Thy  glimmering  shows  of  midnight  pass, 
Hear'st  not  the  fret  of  wings  behind  the  glass? 

Thy  moth  that  longs  to  fly  among  the  stars, 

Would  swim  with  Neptune,  sport  with  Saturn's  rings, 
And  in  Arcturus  burn  his  foolish  wings. 
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THE     WAR     CORRESPONDENT     AND     HIS 

FUTURE 

By  Thomas  F.  Millard 

F  the  many  interesting  and  tence  of  preventing  military  secrets  from  be- 
significant  questions  brought  coming  known  to  the  enemy,  practically 
into  prominence  by  the  great  dictates  to  the  whole  world  what  may,  with- 
war  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  in  a  certain  limit  of  time,  be  known  about 
doubtful  if  any  is  of  greater  events  which  are  transpiring.  I  use  the 
import  to  humanity  than  word  pretence  advisedly;  for  the  assump- 
that  involved  by  the  methods  of  the  bel-  tion  that  military  plans  and  secrets  can  be 
ligerents  in  dealing  with  the  men  sent  by  the  protected  by  a  press  censorship  capable  of 
press  of  the  world  to  report  its  progress,  being  enforced  is  only  a  pretence  founded 
Through  complaints  made  by  correspond-  upon  a  scintilla  of  truth. 
ents,  public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  This  will,  I  know,  seem  to  many  an  ex- 
the  numerous  and  unusual  disabilities  im-  traordinary  and  untenable  assertion.  How- 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Russian  and  ever,  I  do  not  make  it  lightly.  It  is  justi- 
Japanese  Governments,  and  opinions  have  fied  by  innumerable  facts  and  circumstances 
been  advanced  that  this  war  will  mark  the  which  have  come  within  my  personal  ob- 
passing  of  the  war  correspondent.  servation  and  knowledge  as  a  correspondent 
This  view  is  not  without  reasonable  foun-  with  armies  in  the  field,  and  is  based  upon 
dation.  After  a  period  of  unprecedented  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
and  constantly  widening  liberty,  the  press  various  aspects.  Governments  cling  to 
finds  military  force  again  raising  a  barrier  censorships  not  to  prevent  military  infor- 
to  its  enterprise  in  certain  fields,  and  that  mation  from  reaching  an  enemy,  but  be- 
force  apparently  backed,  or  at  least  pas-  cause  they  afford  an  opportunity  to  tempo- 
sively  acquiesced  in,  by  enough  of  public  rarily  conceal  things  which  civilization  has  a 
opinion  in  civilized  countries  to  justify  its  right  to  know  and  an  interest  in  knowing, 
application.  The  press  itself  has  not  only  and  may  be  used  to  cover  up  incompetence 
made  no  united  and  determined  effort  to  and  the  inhumanity  that  invariably  attends 
break  this  barrier,  but  many  influential  even  the  most  humane  war.  A  military 
journals  have  defended  military  censorships  press  censorship,  like  war,  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
as  warranted  by  extraordinary  conditions.  barism,  and  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  two 
It  seems,  indeed,  strange  that  it  should  should  go  hand  in  hand.  When  an  insur- 
be  still  necessary,  among  enlightened  peo-  rection  begins  in  any  of  our  more  or  less  dis- 
ples,  to  contend  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  orderly  South  American  neighbor  states,  the 
As  an  abstract  proposition  this  principle  is  first  act  of  the  government,  as  I  know  from 
no  longer  denied,  or  even  seriously  con-  experience,  is  usually  to  suspend  the  publi- 
tro verted,  by  any  thought  sufficiently  in-  cation  of  all  newspapers.  This  is  the  theory 
fluential  to  be  a  moving  power  in  shaping  of  a  military  censorship  carried  to  its  logical 
the  destiny  of  mankind.  And  it  is  probable  conclusion.  Publicity  is  war's  most  for- 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  persons  who  midable  opponent,  a  fact  which  war-mak- 
unthinkingly  accept  the  doctrine  of  military  ing  powers  fully  recognize.  I  do  not  doubt 
restriction  upon  publicity  under  certain  cir-  that  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
cumstances  detect  in  it  the  first  long  step  would  to-day  follow  the  example  of  San 
toward  a  reactionary  policy  that  strikes  at  Domingo,Venezuela,  or  Russia  if  they  dared, 
the  foundations  of  human  liberty  and  prog-  The  forthcoming  international  peace  con- 
ress.  Yet  a  military  censorship,  such  as  is  ference  could  effect  a  real  detriment  to  war 
exercised  over  even  the  most  enlightened  by  adopting  a  clause  abolishing  military 
nations  when  there  is  a  war  nowadays,  is  press  censorships. 

such  a  step,  however  clever  its  disguise.  Nothing  more  untenable  than  the  claim 

Here  power  intervenes,  and  under  the  pre-  that  press  censorships  are  necessary  to  pre- 
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vent  information  from  reaching  an  enemy, 
and  are  able  to  prevent  it,  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived. A  minute  familiarity  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  armies  in  the 
field,  and  the  details  of  a  war  news  service, 
affords  an  indefinite  number  of  instances 
which  demonstrate  this.  For  years  I  have 
been  collecting  facts  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  probably  some  of  them  may  better 
illustrate  it  than  assertion  or  argument.  In 
selecting  some  demonstrations  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  military  censorships  I  ad- 
here chiefly  to  those  directly  affecting  our 
own  and  the  British  Governments,  as  not 
only  more  nearly  concerning  us,  but  be- 
cause in  these  two  nations  the  art  of  pub- 
licity has  attained  a  development  not  gener- 
ally approached  elsewhere.  However,  no 
matter  what  nationalities  are  involved  in  its 
application,  the  principle  of  a  military  cen- 
sorship is  the  same  and  works  to  the  same 
ends. 

Rarely  has  the  real  motive  underlying 
such  censorships  been  better  demonstrated 
than  during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  In 
that  war  the  British  Government  imposed  a 
censorship  upon  telegraphic  despatches  sent 
by  correspondents  with  the  British  and 
Boer  armies  for  publication  in  England  and 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  examine  the 
conditions  under  which  such  despatches 
were  transmitted.  At  that  time  the  only 
available  telegraph  line  open  from  the 
Transvaal  was  by  way  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
where  despatches  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  east  coast  cable.  This  cable  loops  its 
way  up  the  coast  and  touches  at  Aden,  a 
British  possession.  The  British  Govern- 
ment established  a  censor  at  Aden,  and 
there  a  majority  of  reports  sent  from  Pre- 
toria and  Johannesburg  while  those  cities 
were  held  by  the  Boers  were  " killed"  or 
mutilated.  Why?  Does  any  intelligent  man 
believe  that  those  reports  were  suppressed 
to  prevent  the  information  they  contained 
from  reaching  the  Boers?  The  excuse 
was  advanced  that  the  British  Government 
was  justified  in  cutting  off  communication 
between  the  Transvaal  and  the  world  in  or- 
der to  prevent  Kruger  from  corresponding 
with  agents  of  the  republic  in  Europe  and 
with  sympathizers  disposed  to  lend  it  aid. 
But  could  not  such  messages  be  stopped 
(and  the  ethics  of  even  such  procedure 
is  open  to  question)  without  also  stopping 
fair  and  unobjectionable  press  reports  ?  No 


telegraph  communication  could  leave  the 
Transvaal  except  by  passing  through  British 
hands;  neither  could  any  enter.  Yet  cor- 
respondents with  the  British  army  had  their 
despatches  censored.  Why  was  this  done  ? 
If  the  object  of  the  censorship  was  to  pre- 
vent important  information  from  reaching 
the  Boers,  why  was  it  necessary  to  hinder 
despatches  from  reaching  London,  when  not 
a  word  could  enter  the  Transvaal  by  tele- 
graph without  passing  through  British 
hands  at  Aden  or  Durban  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  no  actual  military  necessity  existed  for 
a  censorship  of  press  despatches  from  the 
scene  of  war  in  South  Africa  ?  The  enemy, 
if  any,  that  England  wished  to  keep  in 
ignorance  of  the  happenings  of  that  war  was 
civilization.  Had  the  Boers,  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  wished  to  raise  a  cry  to  humanity 
they  were  voiceless. 

That  the  world  was  informed  about  the 
brutal  war  waged  by  the  allied  forces  in 
North  China  in  1900  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  censorship.  The 
official  reports  contained  nothing  about  the 
atrocities  which  set  civilization  to  shudder- 
ing. 

Admitting  for  sake  of  the  argument  that 
correspondents  should  be  prevented,  even 
were  they  disposed  to  do  so,  from  predicting 
military  movements,  reporting  preparations 
of  armies  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy, and  speculating  upon  future  operations 
— which  is  the  sole  legitimate  prerogative 
of  a  military  censorship,  if  it  has  one — it 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  an  enemy 
can  get  no  information  from  such  sources 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Imagine 
a  general  basing  the  strategy  of  a  campaign 
upon  newspaper  reports,  which  come  to 
him  second-handed.  This  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  general  accuracy  of  news  reports. 
They  are  made  up  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
which  constitute  in  themselves  a  mass  of 
contradictions.  What  is  true  to-day  is 
false  to-morrow.  News  about  a  war  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes :  that  which 
is  sent  by  correspondents  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  that  which  is  given  out,  either 
officially  or  unofficially,  by  the  opposing 
governments.  Any  intelligent  person  who 
has  paid  attention  to  war  news  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  "official" 
news  is  frequently  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  from  the  front,  while  the  news  given 
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out  by  the  opposing  governments  rarely  co-  national  conference  to  regulate  and  curtail 
incides.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  an  im-  this  latest  aid  to  publicity, 
mense  amount  of  comment  and  speculation  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  modern 
is  interwoven  with  the  news.  Newspapers  times  was  the  real  character  of  military 
have  a  habit  of  engaging  some  military  man  censorships  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the 
to  keep  pace  with  the  news  with  articles  Philippines  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
that  explain,  analyze /and  criticise.  Few,  insurrection  against  American  authority, 
indeed,  are  the  possibilities  that  will  not  be  For  nearly  two  years,  after  the  occupation  of 
thus  set  forth,  and  the  fact  that  respectable  the  islands  a  censorship  of  almost  unparal- 
ex-officers  are  not  prevented  by  professional  leled  rigor  was  imposed  upon  reports  cabled 
ethics  from  discussing  the  conduct  of  cam-  from  Manila  for  publication  in  the  United 
paigns  while  they  are  actually  progressing  States.  It  will  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
shows  that  they  know  the  purely  military  ject  to  trace  the  transmission  of  such  re- 
fortunes  of  an  army  cannot  be  materially  ports.  At  that  time,  before  the  Pacific 
affected,  except  beneficially,  by  newspaper  cable  was  laid,  telegrams  went  first  to 
comment.  Has  experience  shown  that  lack  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  East- 
of  news  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  speculation  em  cable  to  London  and  New  York.  To 
and  conjecture  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  out  be  of  any  presumptive  military  advantage 
of  all  this  mass  of  statements  any  safe  to  the  insurgents  the  news  contained  in  such 
guidance  for  a  general  in  the  field  can  be  despatches  must  somehow  get  into  their 
gleaned  ?  Generals  in  the  field  are  guided,  hands  in  some  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
and  always  must  be  guided,  by  the  reports  Philippine  group.  Assuming  a  "leak"  in 
of  their  officers  and  agents  present  on  the  the  cable  office  at  Hong-Kong,  and  the  secur- 
scene  of  operations.  So  far  as  I  know,  a  ing  of  the  despatches  by  the  Filipino  junta 
bureau  of  press  clippings  is  not  yet  a  part  there  without  waiting  for  them  to  be  pub- 
of  the  field-staff  of  any  modern  army.  lished,  it  would  require  at  least  five  days  to 
Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  spies  carry  them  back  to  Luzon  and  deliver  them 
and  secret  agents  abound  in  time  of  war,  to  an  insurgent  general,  even  if  the  block- 
and  that  no  means  have  ever  been  devised  ade  was  successfully  evaded.  Long  before 
to  fully  frustrate  their  operations.  They  that  time  had  elapsed,  all  the  important  in- 
march  in  the  ranks  of  every  army,  and  have  formation  contained  in  the  reports  (sup- 
ears  at  the  keyhole  of  every  governmental  posing  they  contained  any  that  could  be 
cabinet.  Nor  will  a  time  ever  come  when  utilized  in  a  military  way,  which  was  seldom) 
this  factor  can  be  eliminated.  To  suppress  could  easily  have  been  carried  direct  from 
the  correspondents,  who  work  in  the  open,  Manila  by  Filipino  agents.  It  was  per- 
while  failing  to  interrupt  this  underground  fectly  well  known  in  Manila  in  those  days- 
current  of  information  is  utterly  useless,  that  the  insurgents  had  spies  and  sympathi- 
Moreover,  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching — •  zers  everywhere  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
is  even  now  here — when  invention,  unless  States,  and  that  information  about  impor- 
forcibly  restrained,  will  nullify  the  efforts  of  tant  military  movements  was  carried  to  the 
the  military  censor.  When  the  wireless  Filipino  generals  in  a  few  hours.  And,  as  a 
telegraph  reaches  the  perfection  it  seems  rule,  the  news  despatches  did  not  contain 
certain  to  attain,  its  mechanism  will  be  com-  anything  not  already  fully  known  to  the  in- 
pact  and  capable  of  being  put  in  operation  surgents  before  the  despatches  were  filed  at 
anywhere.  It  seems  that  the  hidden  re-  the  cable  office.  For  instance,  on  one  oc- 
sources  of  nature  are  determined  to  advance  casion  the  correspondents  were  prevented 
and  extend  pubh city.  If  in  the  moral  scheme  from  sending  news  of  the  capture  of  an  en- 
of  the  universe  the  military  censor  has  a  tire  company  of  United  States  troops  until 
genuine  justification,  let  him  prove  it  by  weeks  after  that  interesting  event  had  oc- 
summoning  some  power  to  defend  him  from  curred.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
the  encroachments  of  science.  That  those  Filipinos,  having  inflicted  the  defeat,  were 
reactionary  forces  in  government  which  re-  ignorant  of  it.  What  justification  was  there, 
gard  with  suspicion  and  distrust  the  open-  then,  for  preventing  the  people  of  the  United 
ing  of  all  new  avenues  of  communication  States  from  knowing  what  had  happened? 
are  already  alarmed  is  shown  by  the  German  This  is,  of  course,  a  trivial  incident,  but  it 
Emperor's  action  in  suggesting  an  inter-  illustrates  the  principle  involved.     Time  af- 
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ter  time  correspondents  were  refused  per-  and  medical  supplies  were  inadequate, 
mission  to  send  perfectly  well-authenticated  Military  censors,  sitting  at  their  desks  in 
facts  concerning  events  which  had  trans-  New  York  or  Tampa,  decided,  doubtless, 
pired  until  the  official  report  had  been  for-  that  such  news  would  encourage  the  enemy, 
warded  to  Washington.  Often  the  official  Let  us  examine  this  proposition,  for  it  rep- 
reports  were  withheld  indefinitely.  resents  one  of  the  main  props  upon  which 

Is  this  not  equivalent    to  asserting  the  military  censorships  rest.    These  despatches 

general  right  of  certain  individuals  in  whom  which  the  censor  so  rigorously  expurgated 

governing  power  is  temporarily  and  arbi-  had  been  filed  in  Jamaica,  whence  they  could 

trarily  vested  to  tell  thepublic  justasmuchor  reach  Europe  and  Havana  without  touching 

as  little  about  public  affairs  as  they  choose  ?  the  United  States.     The  condition  of  our 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military  press  cen-  army  was  as  well,  if  not  better  known  in  Port 

sorship  in  the  Philippines,  like  all  such  in-  Antonio  or  Kingston  than  in  Washington, 

stitutions,  was  maintained  for  the  sole  pur-  Both  places  were  filled  with  Spanish  secret 

pose  of  protecting  the  administration  and  agents,  who  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to 

army  from  popular  criticism,  or,  in  other  their  Government,  via  Halifax,  all  the  news 

words,  for  political  purposes  only.     This  they  could  get.     We  knew  most  of  them  by 

was  so  thinly  disguised  that  it  becomes  sight,  and  often,  when  we  ran  over  to  file 

obvious  under  the  slightest  scrutiny.  Again,  despatches,  took  great  delight  in  "filling 

as   illustration,   correspondents   were   not  them  up."     Did  you  really  think,  Censor, 

permitted  to  use  the  word  "ambushed"  in  that  in  preventing  the  American  people  from 

describing  an  action,  for  that  would  imply  learning  what,  for  patriotic  reasons,  they 

negligence  on  the  part  of  the  military  au-  should  have  known  without  delay,  in  order 

thorities.     And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,.     Now  to  stimulate  the  Government  with  their  own 

if  the  American  people  wish  to  permit  their  invincible  spirit,   you  were  keeping  that 

Government  to  maintain  a  censorship  of  the  knowledge  from  the  Spanish  Government  ? 

press  for  political  purposes,  that  is  another  And  even  if  you  had  been  able  to  keep  the 

matter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  war.  information  those  despatches  contained  from 

But  a  censorship  for  purely  military  reasons  reaching  Spain  or  Havana,  would  it  have 

is  a  hollow  sham,  and  should  be  stripped  of  had  the  slightest  military  effect  upon  any- 

its  sheep's  clothing  thing?     Lacking  such  knowledge  entirely, 

In  his  last  book,  Archibald  Forbes  la-  would  the  Spanish  people  and  army  have 
mented  that  the  increasing  activity  of  the  been  denied  the  encouragement  to  be  de- 
censor  was  curtailing  the  usefulness  of  the  rived  from  such  assurances?  As  a  matter 
modern  war  correspondent,  but  he  did  not  of  fact,  long  before  the  fever  appeared 
protest.  "  As  a  member  of  a  nation  which  among  our  troops,  they  had  been  afflicted 
may  prefer  victories  to  news,"  he  said,  "far  with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  the 
be  it  from  me  to  object  to  the  new  order  of  columns  of  the  Spanish  press,  which  daily 
things."  Now  this  is  simply  nonsense,  and  depicted  them  dying  by  thousands  of  sick- 
shows  that  Forbes,  with  all  his  ability,  had  ness  and  starvation.  Was  not  the  truth 
little  conception  of  the  true  function  of  pub-  already  discounted  by  the  vivid  coloring  of 
licity  in  civilization,  and  its  relations  to  war.  invention  ?  And  contrast  the  results,  in 
Battles  have  never  been  fought  and  won  in  real  victories,  attained  by  a  nation  steeped 
the  newspapers,  and  never  will  be.  If  that  in  the  gloom  of  official  injormation  with 
was  possible,  Spain  would  have  thrashed  us  those  reaped  by  a  people  whom  the  best 
unmercifully  in  our  late  unpleasantness,  efforts  of  the  military  censor  could  not  keep 
Her  armies  and  fleets  won  great  victories  in  altogether  in  darkness.  Can  we,  with  our 
the  columns  of  the  Madrid  and  Havana  theory  of  government,  assume  on  the  part 
press.  I  remember  how  the  censor  pre-  of  any  administration  an  intelligence  and 
vented  the  correspondents  with  the  United  patriotism  superior  to  those  of  the  people 
States  army  in  Cuba  from  giving  a  needed  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation  and 
spur  to  the  Government,  through  popular  fight  its  battles  ?  That  some  men  of  states- 
indignation,  by  picturing  the  real  condition  manlike  qualities  hold  this  view  is  true,  and 
of  the  force  in  front  of  Santiago.  We  were  in  great  Russia's  present  dilemma  we  may 
not  permitted  to  tell  that  fever  was  becom-  notice  some  of  its  effects  both  on  the  political 
ing  a  serious  factor  or  that  the  commissary  and  military  life  of  a  nation.     Let  us  de- 
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ceive  our  enemies  by  all  means,  if  we  can, 
but  we  should  neither  deceive  ourselves  nor 
permit  our  governments  to  do  so.  No 
deep-seated  national  strength,  political  or 
military,  can  be  based  upon  deception  of  the 
people. 

A  story  is  related,  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  military  censorships,  of  how,  during  a 
critical  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
Marshal  von  Moltke  was  very  anxious  to 
know  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  After 
being  in  doubt  for  several  days,  so  the  story- 
runs,  von  Moltke  chanced  to  see  a  para- 
graph in  a  London  newspaper,  with  a  Paris 
date-line,  stating  that  MacMahon's  army 
was  concentrating  near  Sedan.  Acting  on 
this  information,  von  Moltke  designed  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  French  army.  Is  not  this 
story  preposterous  on  its  face?  Can  you 
imagine  the  astute  and  profound  von  Moltke 
basing  the  strategy  of  a  great  campaign  on 
a  paragraph  in  a  foreign  newspaper,  ema- 
nating from  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  and 
which  might  have  been  inserted  to  deceive 
him?  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  great 
soldier  ever  committed  such  a  foolish  action. 
The  world  will  demand  sounder  reasons 
than  this  before  it  will  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  doubtful 
benefit  of  making  war. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise,  even 
amazement,  at  the  disposition  shown  by 
some  English  and  American  newspapers,  in 
commenting  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  Governments  toward 
correspondents  in  the  present  war,  not  only 
to  justify  it,  but  even  to  sound  a  note  of  ap- 
plause. With  all  respect  for  the  intelligence 
of  these  writers,  I  think  that  this  attitude  is 
based  upon  radical  misconception  of  the 
principles  and  facts  involved.  Russia  and 
Japan  are  able  to  assume  their  present  at- 
titude with  better  grace  than  most  nations 
could,  for  even  in  time  of  peace  the  press  of 
both  countries  is  subject  to  severe  govern- 
mental regulation  and  repression.  But  who, 
in  freer  countries,  will  advocate  such  a  pol- 
icy ?  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
military  situation  in  Manchuria,  the  censor- 
ship does  not  differ  essentially  in  either 
methods  or  results  from  the  British  censor- 
ship in  South  Africa  and  Egypt,  or  our  own 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  By  this  I 
mean  that  its  military  effect  is  nil,  and  that 


political  considerations  are  the  real  reason 
for  its  maintenance. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  recently  with  a  Russian  staff 
officer  in  Liao-Yang.  I  had  submitted  a 
story  to  be  censored,  and  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  me  with  practically  everything  of 
any  interest  or  value  eliminated  I  protested, 
pointing  out  that  the  story  was  intended  for 
the  mail  and  could  not  possibly  be  pub- 
lished until  three  months  after  that  time; 
and  that,  besides,  it  contained  nothing  that 
could  be  of  the  slightest  value  to  the  enemy 
if  a  Japanese  general  could  read  it  that 
moment.  This  led  to  a  discussion,  carried 
on  politely  on  both  sides  and  in  an  academic 
vein.  The  officer  was  a  man  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  America  and  England. 

"Do  you  not  know,"  I  said,  "that  in- 
formation of  every  important  move  made 
by  your  army  is  carried  direct  to  the  Japan- 
ese generals,  through  Chinese  sources,  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  it  develops  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  he  replied.  "  We  know 
that  perfectly  well;  and  notwithstanding 
that  we  shoot  a  score  or  so  of  them  every 
week  they  continue  to  do  it.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  it.  As  long  as  the 
Japanese  offer  money  enough  men  will  un- 
dertake the  work.  These  Orientals  will 
readily  risk  death  to  secure  a  competence 
for  their  families.  Besides,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  Japanese  inside  our  lines 
disguised  as  Chinese.  We  know  it,  and  are 
as  vigilant  as  possible,  but  cannot  detect 
them  all." 

"And,  doubtless,"  I  said,  "you  endeavor 
to  make  use  of  the  same  material." 

"Certainly.  One  must  fight  fire  with 
fire,  you  know.  I  do  not  doubt  that  often 
the  same  man  will  carry  information  both 
ways,  getting  rewards  from  both  sides. 
One  of  our  disadvantages  in  fighting  in  this 
country  is  that  the  Japanese  are  better  able 
to  make  use  of  the  Chinese  population. 
But  we  are  not  entirely  out  of  that  game." 

"Then  why,"  I  said,  "will  you  not  per- 
mit us  to  send  out  fair  accounts  of  the  great 
events  that  are  transpiring?" 

"Frankly,"  he  replied,  "our  manner  of 
dealing  with  you  gentlemen  is  in  my  opinion 
ridiculous.  For  my  part,  I  think  you  should 
be  permitted  to  see  all  you  can  and  tele- 
graph the  news  freely.  If  we  are  beaten  we 
may  be  quite  sure  the  Japanese  know  it, 
and  they  will  not  neglect  to  inform  the  rest 
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of  the  world.  But  there  are  political  con- 
siderations involved,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  wishes 
to  keep  the  control  of  news  from  this  side  in 
its  hands.  Out  here  we  simply  obey  orders, 
and  very  stupid  orders  I  find  them.  I 
realize  the  impatience  and  irritation  of  you 
gentlemen,  and  if  you  become  prejudiced 
against  us  we  will  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  In  the  long  run  we  will  reap  what 
we  sow,  and  if  we  win  a  bloody  victory  only 
to  be  deprived  of  its  fruits  by  the  pressure 
of  popular  international  opinion  against  us 
it  will  be  a  great  pity." 

This  officer  had  a  diplomatic  training, 
and  some  just  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  publicity.  He  did  not  consider  it  worth 
while  in  conversing  with  an  American 
newspaper  man  to  advance  the  shallow  pre- 
tence of  preservation  of  military  secrets.  I 
might  have  reminded  him,  had  it  been  ad- 
visable, that  it  was  easy  to  have  telegraph 
communication  with  the  outside  world  by 
the  Chinese  telegraph  lines,  and  could  have 
told  him  what  perhaps  he  did  not  know, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  send  telegrams 
direct  from  Moukden  to  any  point  in  the 
world,  including  Japan,  without  the  Russian 
military  authorities  knowing  anything  about 
it.  I  had  been  in  Moukden  but  a  few  weeks 
before  I  was  approached  by  a  Chinese  who 
offered,  for  a  consideration,  to  send  any 
messages  for  me  to  Peking  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  authorities, 
guaranteeing  that  they  would  reach  their  des- 
tination within  three  hours  after  I  handed 
them  to  him.  He  also  proposed  to  provide 
me  with  copies  of  all  telegrams  received  or 
sent  over  the  Chinese  wire  between  Mouk- 
den and  Peking.  Knowing  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  soldiers  and  operators  in  the 
office  of  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Company, 
with  orders  to  send  no  messages  that  were 
not  stamped  by  the  censor,  I  expressed 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  deliver  the  goods. 
He  invited  me  to  make  a  test.  I  wrote  a 
short  private  telegram  and  gave  it  to  him. 
Within  two  hours  he  brought  me  a  reply 
which  carried  on  its  face  convincing  proof 
of  its  authenticity.  I  did  not  question  him 
further,  and  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
offer,  as  I  considered  myself  bound  by  my 
pledge  not  to  send  any  letters  or  telegrams 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  censor.  But 
what  I  could  do  a  Japanese  spy  could  do, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  did  do.     Even  had  the 


Russian  authorities  entirely  suppressed  the 
operation  of  this  wire,  it  is  only  thirty-five 
miles  to  Sin-min-tun,  across  the  Liao  River, 
in  the  neutral  zone,  from  where  runs  a 
censor-free  wire  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Every  day  hundreds  of  Chinese  pass  to  and 
fro  between  Moukden  and  Sin-min-tun, 
and  any  effective  espionage  over  them  is  so 
out  of  the  question  that  it  is  not  even  seri- 
ously attempted.  Correspondents  with  the 
Russian  army  could  have  reached  a  free 
wire  at  any  time  within  a  few  hours  at  most, 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  none 
of  them  thought  of  violating  his  obligation 
as  long  as  he  remained  attached  to  the 
army,  although  he  well  knew  that  what 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  was  being 
done  by  Japanese  agents  almost  every  day, 
whose  messages  have  to  travel  only  a  few 
miles  to  Shan-hai-kwan  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  Japanese  diplomatic  and  military  offi- 
cers. 

I  protest  against  the  assumption,  running 
through  all  arguments  in  support  of  a  mili- 
tary censorship,  that  the  war  correspondent 
is  an  officious  meddler,  perpetually  en- 
deavoring to  thrust  before  the  world  some- 
thing which  had  better  be  left  in  the  back- 
ground. If  war,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
slaughter  and  mutilation  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  and  dumb  animals,  the  loot- 
ing and  burning  of  homes,  the  desecration 
of  altars  and  firesides,  the  annihilation  of 
wealth  and  destruction  of  nations;  being, 
as  it  is,  the  greatest  of  all  human  dramas 
and  the  final  and  desperate  arbitrament  of  all 
human  disputes,  is  not  a  legitimate  field  for 
the  best  work  of  the  journalist,  I  know  of 
none  nor  can  conceive  any.  The  primary 
volition  that  sends  correspondents  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  report  a  war  does  not  spring 
from  newspapers.  The  expense  is  enor- 
mous, and  increase  in  circulation,  if  it  ma- 
terializes, brings  no  adequate  pecuniary 
compensation.  What  really  takes  corre- 
spondents to  the  front  is  the  desire  of  people 
who  must  remain  at  home  to  have  from  a 
presumably  unprejudiced  source  informa- 
tion of  events  about  which  the  whole  world 
is  concerned.  For  no  war  can  be  fought 
nowadays,  if  indeed  one  was  ever  fought,  in 
which  the  whole  world  is  not  concerned. 
The  time  has  passed  when  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  should  be  permitted 
to  draw  a  curtain  before  the  eyes  of  civiliza- 
tion and  fight  a  war  behind  it.     Such  action 
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is  morally  indefensible,  and  a  nation  which  its  freedom,  while  unwritten  law,  as  in  social 

commits  it  gives  a  casus  belli  to  humanity.  customs,  closes,  in  the  name  of  recognized 

When  I  contend  so  strenuously  for  the  propriety,  many  paths  of  publicity.     Rec- 

freedom  of  the  press  in  reporting  wars  I  ognizing  the  justice  of  such  limitations  in 

mean  a  freedom  abridged,  as  all  freedom  time  of  peace,  the  press  should  also  recognize 

must  and  should  be,  by  deference  to  pro-  the  limitations  of  propriety  in  war.     When 

priety.     I  am  not  blind  to  certain  excesses  of  it  does,  and  acts  in  accordance  therewith, 

the  press  in  this  matter,  but  cannot  discuss  the  principal  prop  that  now  upholds  military 

them  here.     As  personal  liberty,  in  free  censorships  will  be  removed, 
governments,  only  means  liberty  on  the  part        In  any  event,  I  cannot  accept  the  sugges- 

of  the  individual  up  to  the  point  where  it  in-  tion  that  the  day  of  the  war  correspondent 

terferes  with  the  liberty  of  others,  so  does  is  ended.     In  any  true  light  thrown  upon 

the  freedom  of  the  press  mean  only  freedom  him  he  is  the  representative  of  civilization 

which  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  at  events  which  deeply  concern  humanity, 

individuals  and  the  broader  rights  of  na-  The  war  correspondent  will  endure  as  long 

tions.     Legal  enactments  applying  to  the  as  the  world  needs  him,  and  that  means  so 

press  in  general  define  certain  limitations  to  long  as  war  exists  upon  the  earth. 


THE     BROKEN    GLASS 

By  John  White  Chad  wick 

When  it  was  whole,  across  this  mirror  fine 
What  images  of  strength  and  beauty  passed! 
Here  was  the  loveliness- of  woman  glassed, 

Of  children,  too,  and,  only  less  divine, 

The  forms  of  rocks  and  trees,  the  glorious  shine 
Of  suns  and  stars,  and,  wondrously  amassed, 
The  journeying  clouds;  beneath  them,  ocean's  vast 

Illimitable  surge  of  restless  brine. 

'Tis  shattered  now,  and  all  these  things  aad  more — 
Great  thoughts,  imaginations  strong  and  free — 
Are  in  this  glass  reflected  brokenly; 

Crazed  is  the  dance  upon  that  polished  floor. 
Poor  useless  frame  that  held  this  sacred  trust, 
Too  soon  thou  canst  not  crumble  into  dust! 


■ 


APPRECIATION  of  a  growing  sense 
/\  of  insecurity  in  ordinary  American 
+■  *■  life — something  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  every  large  city  when  undergoing 
the  process  of  "extensive  improvement" — 
leads  a  writer  in  the  International  Quarterly 
to  discuss  the  need  in  every  considerable  com- 
munity for  a  committee  of  public  safety. 
Starting  with  the  Iroquois  and  Slocum  dis- 
asters as  a  text,  he  regards  it  as  beyond  ques- 
tion that  "the  departments  of  health,  of  the 
police,  of  building,  and  of  factory  inspection 
are  not  efficient  organs  of  administration." 
The  question  is  how  far  such  official  laxity 
would  be  remedied,  at  least  permanently,  by 
the  independent  supervision  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  "guard  the  guardians,"  as  Ju- 
venal phrased  it;  or  how  soon  the  committee 
would  itself  become  an  example  of  official 
laxity.     Illustration  of  a  like  sense 

Ti?^-  ?rp^leir|  °f  of  insecurity,   and  of  a  like  need 
Official  Laxity.  "  ,  .      .       „   . 

for  some  new  "safety  device,"  is 

found  in  a  quite  general  demand  for  more 
conservative  management  in  railroading. 
As  one  current  comment,  in  closing  a  sum- 
mary of  fatalities  due  to  a  series  of  railroad  ac- 
cidents, puts  it:  "It  is  becoming  as  perilous 
to  travel  by  rail  in  the  United  States  as  it  may 
be  to  participate  in  actual  warfare."  Cu- 
rious justification  of  so  seemingly  extravagant 
a  comparison — as  amatter  of  totals,  of  course, 
and  not  of  percentages — appears  in  the  latest 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Thestatement  there  made  is  that  the  loss 
of  life,  including  trespassers  on  railroads,  for 
the  year  ending  June  20,  1904,  was  9984,  or 
greater  than  that  in  the  Spanish  War.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  greatest  loss  of  life  for  any  year 
since  1888,  when  the  commission  first  began 
to  keep  a  record  of  railroad  fatalities. 

The  significance  of  an  official  laxity  thus 
disclosed  as  a  menace  of  every-day  experience 
lies  in  its  being  outside  the  domain  of  elective 
public  office,  where  the  average  American  is 
wont  to  condone  it  as  an  expected  incident  of 
the  system.     In  such  a  case  official  laxity  is 


seen  not  to  fall  within  any  of  the  recognized 
exceptions  of  politics.  It  does  not  concern 
a  "deal"  in  police  administration;  nor  the 
enforcement  of  some  half-understood  sani- 
tary theory  like  the  segregation  of  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis; nor  a  concession  to  "graft  and 
greed"  in  modifying  regulations  for  tene- 
ment-building and  factory  inspection.  But, 
evidently,  it  does  concern  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate moment  to  all,  regarding  whose  impor- 
tance all  are  practically  agreed.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  striking  illustration  of  a  case  where  public 
opinion  is  not  divided,  and  yet  where  public 
opinion  seems  to  be  impotent.  Government 
by  public  opinion,  as  President  Hadley  has 
pointed  out,  exists  independently  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  majority,  and  extends  to  de- 
partments of  community  enterprise  other 
than  the  technically  governmental.  Its  ma- 
chinery, he  adds,  "is  a  vast  and  complicated 
thing  which  will  not  run  itself.  It  has  to 
have  force  behind  it. "  For  that  force  we  have 
come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  in- 
fluence of  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The 
great  cost  to  a  railroad  of  an  accident  in  its 
possibilities  of  destruction  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, running  in  exceptional  instances  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  possible  safeguard  against 
a  laxity  of  administration  which  invites  such 
an  accident.  Yet,  apparently,  that  safe- 
guard is  proving  increasingly  ineffective,  thus 
calling  out  intervention  by  the  aroused  force 
of  government  by  public  opinion — to  compel, 
for  example,  observance  of  the  primary,  self- 
evident  rule  that  employees  must  not  be  in- 
capacitated by  too  long  hours  of  continuous 
service.  The  truth  is,  one  suspects,  that, 
disregarding  clear  cases  of ' '  graft  and  greed, " 
and  giving  the  lax  official  the  benefit  of  honest 
doubt,  collective  self-interest,  like  collective 
wisdom,  often  fails  because  it  is  overweighted. 
The  demand  for  the  exceptionally  competent 
man  far  outruns  his  ability  to  meet  it.  He 
cannot  keep  in  touch  with  detail  in  each  of 
many  enterprises,  looking,  as  he  does,  to  all 
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for  results  in  the  large.  In  the  familiar  case 
of  the  wrecked  bank,  of  whose  board  of  di- 
rectors the  "  leading  financier"  is  often  col- 
lectively in  control,  the  invariable  popular 
outcry  is,  Why  did  not  the  directors  direct? 
It  is  forgotten  that  if  directors  were  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  that  pertains  to 
mastery  of  detail,  the  bank  board  would  miss 
from  its  place  the  "leading  financier,"  while, 
on  the  modern  theory,  the  bank  would  suffer 
in  general  direction  of  policy — what  directors 
are  for — and  in  loss  of  profitable  business 
connections.  Besides,  for  purposes  of  scru- 
tiny and  detection,  is  not  the  public  repre- 
sented, it  is  asked,  by  its  own  committee  of 
safety  in  the  person  of  the  bank  examiner? 
It  may  quite  probably  be  that  he,  poor  man, 
has  more  banks  assigned  to  him  than  he  can 
be  expected  to  examine  properly.  If  so,  it 
is  further  justification  for  the  additional  com- 
mittee of  safety  which,  though  not  under 
that  name,  has  been  devised  to  supplement 
the  administration  of  certain  kinds  of  public 
office.  Societies  for  giving  legal  aid  to  the 
poor  in  case  of  fraud,  for  instance,  perform 
a  duty  that  theoretically  may  devolve  upon 
the  public  prosecutor.  His  official  laxity  in 
neglecting  this  duty  is  excused  on  the  ground 
of  pressure  of  more  important  duties. 

When,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  correct  official 
laxity  by  referring  the  duty  of  correction  to  a 
committee  of  public  safety  created  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  extending  the 
scope  of  an  old  idea  and  attaching  to  it  a 
rather  formidable  name,  wherein  lies  the 
danger.  For  the  more  modest  and  unpre- 
tentious is  an  experiment  in  reform  the  more 
workable  as  a  rule  it  proves  to  be.  Thus  the 
simple  device  of  laying  before  the  voters  a 
plain,  carefully  verified  record  of  the  various 
candidates,  stating  who  they  are,  what  they 
have  done,  and  what  they  stand  for,  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  promoting  clean  gov- 
ernment in  cities  where  it  has  been  tried.  It 
has  challenged  the  average  citizen's  easy- 
going laxity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty  of  casting  a  ballot,  and  has  changed  his 
more  or  less  careless  act  into  one  of  informed 
and  deliberate  choice  between  the  worthy  and 
the  unworthy.  The  success  of  this  device 
lies  in  its  constantly  effectual  appeal  to  first 
principles  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
citizen.  Similarly,  the  device  of  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  will  depend  for  its  success 
on  the  degree  to  which,  with  the  novelty 
worn  off,  the  committee's  findings  can  hold 


A  Parallel? 


popular  interest  no  less  than  receive  per- 
functory popular  approval.  The  test  is 
superiority  to  the  inertia  of  popular  indiffer- 
ence, which  is  "the"  problem  in  government 
by  public  opinion;  the  difficulty,  as  has  been 
said,  of  persuading  people  to  do  collectively 
what  all,  individually,  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge should  be  done  for  the  collective  good. 
The  hopeful  thing  is  that  the  leader  and  his 
little  group  who  stand  consistently  for  some 
unappreciated  form  of  collective  good  are 
often,  in  the  end,  unexpectedly  justified  by 
a  popular  verdict. 


IT  happened  to  me  to  read  for  the  first  time 
Meredith's  "Diana  of  the  Crossways"  at 
a  moment  when  the  centenary  of  George 
Sand  had  turned  my  thoughts  anew  toward 
the  story  of  that  gifted  and  hardy  explorer 
in  the  outlying  regions  of  intellectual  and 
sentimental  experimentation.  I  was  struck 
with  the  possible  influence  of  the  all  too  well- 
known  career  of  the  French  authoress  upon 
the  mind  of  Diana's  creator.  There 
are  some  points  of  analogy  between 
his  heroine  and  Madame  Sand  worth  atten- 
tion, and  points  of  contrast  not  less  sugges- 
tive; and  it  is  tempting  to  surmise  what  each 
might  have  been  in  the  milieu  of  the  other. 
To  begin  with  the  analogy.  Meredith 
gives  Diana  Irish  blood  and  direct  inheritance 
from  a  father  endowed  with  an  extravagant 
measure  of  the  Celtic  traits  connecting  the 
Irish  most  obviously,  if  not  most  intimately, 
with  the  French — joyousness,  wit,  the  social 
appetites,  impetuous  carelessness,  and  ca- 
pacity for  affection.  Diana  is  started  in  life 
in  the  first  flush  of  her  early  blooming  tied  to 
an  uncongenial  husband,  as  alien  to  her  by 
his  stiff  and  narrow  British  nature  as  poor 
M.  Dudevant  was  to  his  wife  by  age  and 
training.  Each  wife  longs  to  throw  off  the 
weary  ties  in  which  she  is  caught,  and  when 
independence,  partial  in  the  one  case,  com- 
plete in  the  other,  is  attained,  each  turns  to  the 
writing  of  fiction,  drawing  more  or  less  freely 
for  material  on  the  characters  surrounding 
her  and  on  her  own  experience.  Each  has 
harassing  money  cares  and  is  driven  to  ex- 
traordinary methods  to  escape  them.  Each  is 
beset  by  lovers  and  has  a  passion  for  the  com- 
pensations and  consolations  of  male  friend- 
ship. Each  passes  through  a  scries  of  ex- 
periences more  or  less  inspiring  or  troubling 
under  the  domination  of  that  passion.    Finally 
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each  emerges,  Diana  into  wedded  life  with 
the  most  patient  and  loyal  of  the  men  she 
had  drawn  to  her,  Madame  Sand  into  a  tran- 
quil existence  on  which  the  fires  of  passion 
— such  as  they  were — leave  no  apparent  scars 
and,  if  one  may  venture  the  suggestion,  only 
literary  traces. 

The  points  of  contrast,  of  differentiation, 
at  least,  are  not  so  easily  defined.  The  most 
obvious,  and  the  one  that  would  prove  most 
interesting  to  the  inventor,  or  discoverer,  of 
Diana  lies  in  the  environment  which  forbade 
to  the  Irish  girl  in  London  what  was  permit- 
ted to  the  French  lady  in  Paris.  It  is  in  a 
crisis  of  half-realized  passion  and  fully  real- 
zied  revolt  at  the  galling  sway  of  convention 
that  Diana  gives  her  lover  the  promise  to  flee 
with  him  to  the  Continent.  In  a  crisis  less 
acute,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  Madame 
Dudevant  abandons  her  rural  home  to  seek 
a  companion  and  literary  collaboration  in 
Paris.  This  and  subsequent  transfers  of  her 
affections  and  literary  comradeship  are  made 
with  curiously  slight  reference  to  accompany- 
ing social  stigma  and  with  emotions  not  too 
strenuous  to  discourage  analysis  or  to  forbid 
recording.  The  tragedy  in  the  life  of  Diana 
comes  largely  from  the  terrible  risks  she  runs, 
in  British  society,  in  following  the  impulses 
of  her  ardent  heart,  for  which  freedom  in 
loving  is  even  more  precious  than  loving  in 
freedom.  Madame  Dudevant  finds  much  of 
the  bitterness  of  her  existence  in  the  disap- 
pointments she  encounters  from  those  for 
whom  she  indulges  her  affection,  with  little 
fear,  and  little  occasion  for  fear,  of  social  re- 
straints defied. 

Of  course  it  is  more  or  less  whimsical  to 
inquire  whether  Meredith  had  these  points  of 
comparison  in  the  back  of  his  head  when  he 
was  weaving  the  subtle  web  of  Diana's  charac- 
ter and  career.  It  was  the  gossip  of  London 
that  he  fashioned  that  fabric  in  some  sort  on 
the  experiences,  literary  and  matrimonial,  of 
the  brilliant  and  unhappy  granddaughter  of 
Sheridan  and  the  parallelism  of  incident  is 
sufficiently  striking.  But  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  his  thoughts  turned  also  toward  the 
more  distinguished  heroine  of  Elle  et  Lui. 
And  whether  or  not  he  essayed  to  apply  to 
British  law  and  conventions  the  touchstone  of 
their  influence  on  a  nature  akin  to  that  of 
George  Sand,  it  is  not  wildly  extravagant  to 
imagine  the  traces  of  such  a  purpose  in  his 
fascinating  novel.  One  may  be  pardoned, 
as  I  have  intimated, for  wishing  to  know  what 


would  have  resulted  had  he  elected  to  work 
out  the  evolution  of  Diana  in  the  milieu  of 
Nohant,  Paris,  Venice,  et  le  reste.  Would 
she  have  found  peace  sooner?  Would  the 
adjustment  of  her  temperament  to  the  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  of  her  life  have  been 
reached  with  less  strain  and  torment?  That  is 
at  least  a  permissible  conjecture.  Mean- 
while it  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  vital 
force  of  Meredith's  genius  that  in  these  mus- 
ings I  find  Diana  as  real  as  Madame  Sand 
and  the  interest  in  her  fortunes,  recounted 
or  surmised,  as  keen. 


WHAT  to  an  Oriental  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  our  civilization? 
This  is  by  no  means  a  question  so 
inconsequential  as  it  would  once  have  seemed, 
open  as  it  is  to  doubt  whether  we  are  ap- 
preciably nearer  a  convincing  answer,  despite 
the  increased  familiarity  of  many  new  con- 
tacts. Impenetrable  has  always  proved  the 
secret  of  the  Oriental  nature,  though  sought 
in  the  simple  case  of  an  individual,  a  man, 
perhaps,  like  Disraeli,  born  and  bred  in  the 
England  whose  empire  he  was  destined  to 
rule.  How  far  more  impenetrable,  then,  must 
be  that  secret  in  the  complex  case  of  a  civili- 
zation. The  difference  is  that  we  no  longer 
approach  the  question  of  the  Oriental's  atti- 
tude to  us,  of  his  estimate  of  our  civilization, 
for  example,  as  a  matter  of  academic  discus- 
sion. We  recognize  that  his  attitude  has  a 
vital  interest  for  us,  an  importance  compell- 
ing revision  of  the  one-time  view  of  uncon- 
cern— as  of  something  "to  be  left  to  mission- 
aries"— appreciation  of  which  has 
been  greatly  quickened  by  Japan's 
sensational  debut  as  a  world-power.  We 
recognize,  too,  that  what  may  be  involved  is 
part  of  the  larger  question  of  race  antagonism, 
whose  sharp  recrudescence  in  brutal  cruelties, 
now  to  a  Jew  in  Russia,  or  now  to  a  negro  in 
America,  seems  charged  with  a  sinister  sig- 
nificance. 

To  those  who  followed  the  literature  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak,  one  clever  little  book  will 
of  a  certainty  come  to  mind  a  ftropos  of  any 
attempt  to  get  at  the  Oriental  point  of  view, 
a  book  named,  perhaps  by  a  pseudonym, 
"Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official. "  Its  con- 
tention is  summed  up  in  the  single  phrase  in 
which  the  writer  characterizes  the  civilization 
of  England  and  America  as  conspicuously 
lacking  "a  ritual  of  life."     The  phrase  is,  of 
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itself,  and  divorced  from  this  special  associa- 
tion, singularly  suggestive.  It  is  a  phrase 
one  could  easily  imagine  Matthew  Arnold  as 
delighting  in — the  sort  of  phrase  to  which  he 
might  recur  again  and  again  with  his  pecul- 
iar genius  for  impressive  reiteration.  For 
"ritual  of  life"  seems  to  fit  in  so  appropri- 
ately with  Arnold's  apportionment  of  three- 
fourths  of  one's  time  to  conduct  and  one- 
fourth  to  culture  in  accordance  with  his 
scheme  for  well-ordered  living.  What 
seemed  to  Arnold  a  vital  defect  of  his  own 
civilization,  irresponsiveness  to  idealism  in 
ethics  and  literature,  an  obtuse  neglect  by 
his  "Barbarian"  and  "Philistine"  alike  of 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world,  must  seem  to  the  observer  of  an 
alien  civilization  the  defect  to  be  seized  upon 
as  characteristic — to  the  observer  from  China 
most  of  all.  For  in  China  the  idealism 
which  must  once  have  been  a  ritual  of  life 
has  hardened  into  a  code.  The  most  famil- 
iar illustration  is  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural love  of  family  into  an  artificial  cult  of 
ancestors,  with  its  doctrine  so  strictly  en- 
forced of  subjection  of  all  members  to  the 
patriarchal  head — a  doctrine  whose  domi- 
nance over  Chinese  life  finds  final  expression 
in  the  conformity  of  the  government  of  the 
empire  with  the  patriarchal  ideal.  Or,  to 
borrow  a  minor  illustration  from  Chester 
Holcombe  (for  so  many  years  attached  to  the 
Pekin  legation),  a  curious  respect  still  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  the  four  grand  class 
distinctions  natural  to  a  primitive  society, 
but  long  since  grown  artificial.  Under  this 
accepted  rule  of  precedence  scholars  are 
placed  first,  as  representing  brains  and  the 
official  class;  next  are  placed  farmers,  as  the 
producing  class  on  whom  all  depend  for  life 
itself ;  then  artisans  and  laborers,  as  the  class 
that  gives  value  to  things  often  compara- 
tively valueless ;  last  of  all,  merchants,  as  the 
class  that  merely  trades  on  what  others  pro- 
duce. Fine  it  was  undoubtedly  in  its  in- 
ception to  order  the  life  of  a  great  people  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  of  family  obliga- 
tions, to  apportion  respect  on  the  basis  of 
primitive  distinctions  of  service,  and  to  evolve 


the  many  significant  conventions  that  obtain 
in  China.  But  the  observance  that  developed 
into  an  inviolable  custom  obviously  ceased 
to  be  a  ritual  of  life  and  became  a  restrictive 
and  repressive  code.  Far  closer  to  such  a 
ritual  seems  the  freer  idealism  of  Japan,  with 
its  insistence  that  a  place  be  made  for  beauty 
as  a  recognized  part  of  ordinary  and  every- 
day living,  and  with  its  poetry  of  patriotism 
that  pauses  in  matter-of-fact  despatches  from 
commanders  at  the  front  to  apostrophize  the 
illustrious  virtues  of  the  Emperor  as  the 
source,  no  less  than  the  inspiration,  of 
achievement. 

The  philosophy  of  our  own  civilization, 
especially  in  those  aspects  in  which  it  most 
strikes  the  Oriental  as  materialistic  and 
chaotic,  is  to  be  found  in  a  growing  insist- 
ence on  individual  initiative.  How  far  the 
departure  has  gone,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
even  Americans  are  hardly  aware.  A  pat 
illustration  is  a  little  distinction  of  definition, 
which,  without  pretence  to  accurate  discrimi- 
nation, does  imply  more  than  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  phrase.  Guizot,  who,  though  he  died 
about  thirty  years  ago,  belonged  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  defined  civilization  as  a  bettering  of 
conditions  due  to  "the  establishment  of  a 
social  order  in  place  of  the  individual  inde- 
pendence" of  primitive  life.  The  last  word 
on  modern  civilization,  that  of  an  English 
authority  given  only  the  other  day,  defines 
it  as  that  social  order  which  confers  "the 
maximum  of  bodily  comfort  on  the  average 
man  " — a  conception  peculiarly  alien  to  Ori- 
ental thinking.  To  make  the  increase  of 
average  bodily  comfort  the  first  purpose  of 
civilization  is  an  evident  sacrifice  of  idealism 
to  materialism,  emphasized  by  the  deference 
to  individual  independence  in  seeking  to  im- 
prove surroundings  rather  than  to  secure 
adaptation  to  an  environment.  If  this  sac- 
rifice be  counted  also  a  loss  in  the  spirit  of 
reverence,  of  which  ritual  is  the  expression 
in  visible  form,  the  embodied  symbolism, 
then  the  new  social  order  marks  the  passing 
from  life  of  something  that  lends  charm  to 
living  no  less  than  gives  it  meaning. 


THE    RECENT    COMPARATIVE     EXHIBI- 
TION OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  ART. 

LET  it  be  admitted  that  the  exhibition 
which  was  open  in  the  Fine  Arts 
■^  Building  between  November  15th  and 
December  nth  of  last  year  was  comparative. 
It  need  not  be  assumed  that  a  definite  and 
final  comparison  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  was  made  possible  thereby. 

There  were  88  foreign  pictures  and  104  of 
domestic  make,  but  of  the  foreign  pictures 
all  but  two  or  three  were  French  of  the  ac- 
cepted Paris  school;  nearly  all  were  land- 
scapes; there  were  no  large  figure  pieces, 
no  Bastien  Lepage,  no  Jules  Breton;  no  war 
pictures  by  Detaille,  de  Neuville,  or  Berne- 
Bellecour;  no  canvases  which  might  give 
the  last  word  of  what  we  call  impressionism. 
Of  the  American  group  the  limitations  were 
equally  notable.  Therefore,  as  there  were 
no  portraits  except  one  by  a  painter  not 
otherwise  represented,  and  as  there  were  no 
mural  paintings  nor  studies  for  decoration,  it 
appears  that  the  European  part  of  the  show 
was  incomplete.  Then  again,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  notable  omissions  in  the  list  of 
American  painters,  as  indeed  there  were  only 
six,  or  perhaps  seven  artists  included,  whose 
position  is  accepted  and  beyond  the  chance 
of  doubt,  so  again  the  United  States  was  not 
adequately  represented.  There  was  nothing 
from  Blashfield,  nothing  from  Charles  Y. 
Turner,  nothing  from  Sargent,  nothing  from 
Crowninshield,  Cox,  Simmons,  Reid,  or 
Vedder.  Granted  that  these  are  men  whose 
names  are  mainly  known  as  mural  painters 
or  as  portrait  painters,  does  it  follow  that  their 
work  can  be  wholly  excluded  from  an  expo- 
sition like  this,  a  comparative  exhibition,  and 
leave  no  gap  which  people  of  experience 
must  recognize? 

These  considerations  did  not  in  any  way 
prevent  our  enjoyment  of  what  there  was,  and 
there  was,  indeed,  very  much.  If  not  a  com- 
parative exhibition  in  a  large  and  complete 
sense,  it  was  at  least  such  a  show  as  the  French 
make  up  once  in  a  while  as  a  Salon  Triennal  or 
an  Exposition  Decennale ;  in  other  words,  it 


was  a  summing  up — a  revision  of  what  had 
gone  before.  Such  an  opportunity  is  always 
peculiarly  important  to  the  American  who 
loves  French  art,  because,  while  there  are 
many  and  important  French  pictures  in  the 
country,  they  are  not  often  brought  to  the  light 
of  day.  Call  the  exposition  what  you  will, 
each  opportunity  which  brings  these  pictures 
into  a  semipublic  gallery  is  to  be  welcomed, 
and  the  makers  of  the  show  are  to  receive  the 
meed  of  our  heartiest  thanks.  Those  of  us 
who  fell  in  love  with  Daubigny  at  the  exposi- 
tion of  1878,  or  learned  to  admire  Jules  Dupre 
at  the  exposition  of  1889,  or  who  accepted 
new  sensations  of  what  the  modern  landscape 
painter  could  do  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Harpignies  collection  of  1900,  came  to  this  ex- 
position to  renew  their  sense  and  their  feeling 
for  what  is  noble  in  landscape  art.  The 
Daubigny  worshippers  and  the  disciples  of 
Dupre  were  partly  rewarded.  The  Harpignies 
men  suffered  from  the  absence  of  their  great 
examplar  except  as  he  was  shown  in  the  small 
and  on  the  whole  inadequate  " Night,"  No. 
69;  but  even  this  little  picture  might  serve 
to  remind  the  student  of  the  touch  and  the 
handling  of  the  great  landscape  painter. 
What  with  the  memories  called  up  in  this 
way,  and  what  with  the  actual  living  presence 
of  this  picture,  he  might  find  himself  the 
more  ready  to  weigh  with  that  counterpoise 
the  landscape  art  of  the  Americans.  So  far 
as  this  goes  the  exhibition  was  "compara- 
tive." 

To  step  from  that  painting  across  the 
large  room  where  the  two  large  canvases 
by  Homer  Martin  hung  on  the  western  wall, 
or  to  the  still  more  beautiful  one  on  the 
southern  wall,  was  in  a  way  unfair  to  the 
French  picture,  because  the  best  of  Martin's 
hung  so  near  what  is  not  the  best  of  Har- 
pignies' ;  but  for  the  study  of  Martin  the 
opportunity  was  not  less  valuable.  Perhaps 
we  might  like  to  see  our  favorite  landscape 
painter  tested  by  a  fiercer  trial.  There  were 
six  Homer  Martins  in  the  collection,  and 
without  exception,  or  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, they  were  fine — even  fine  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  accumulated  work  of  that  power- 
ful painter  who  had  so  much  to  say  and 
knew  so  well  how  to  say  it.  For  indeed 
Homer  Martin  was  one  of  the  most  original 
of  modern  men.  He  painted  what  he  him- 
self saw  and  knew  and  felt;  he  loved  to 
paint;  his  energy  and  his  force  went  into  his 
paintings,  and  there  was  never  in  history  a 
more  wholly  self-centred  and  simple-hearted 
working  painter  than  he.  He  worked  among 
the  Adirondacks,  caring  mostly  for  the  strong 
color  he  found  in  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  and 
the  clouds,  of  midday  or  of  sunset,  poised 
above  them.  For  this  we  might  go  to  No.  103 
in  this  exposition,  called,  indeed,  "Adiron- 
dack Scenery. "  He  worked  in  western  France, 
and  there  he  painted  No.  102,  "The  Old 
Church. "  He  worked  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York  State,  and  there  he  painted  such 
superb  compositions  as  No.  101,  "West- 
chester Hills,  "which  indeed  is  a  faultless  and 
almost  perfect  landscape.  In  it  the  most  is 
made  of  a  simple  hill  country  in  the  autumn — 
an  open  country,  pasture-land  for  the  most 
part,  seen  with  a  touch  of  autumn  already 
upon  the  hillside  groves  and  with  the  lumin- 
ous autumn  sky  over  all.  Without  much 
searching  for  a  romantic  situation  or  a  rare 
point  of  view,  the  simple  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside is  made  the  most  of.  Distance  is 
there,  the  flatness  of  the  country  which 
stretches  away  beneath  the  clouds,  the  great 
mass  of  the  two-mile-distant  hills.  The  col- 
or of  the  landscape  is  there,  those  beautiful 
half-tones  which  the  eye  has  to  be  trained  to 
discover,  whether  in  the  out-of-door  landscape 
or  in  the  painting,  but  which  in  their  full 
charm  are  the  special  discovery  and  joy  of 
recent  art.  Most  of  all,  the  luminous  sky  is 
there,  a  sky  thickly  covered  with  clouds — 
from  which  clouds,  however,  there  seems 
to  emanate  light;  that  is,  in  short,  the 
condition  of  the  brilliant  American  atmos- 
phere when  clouds  conceal  the  blue  dome 
itself. 

If  we  wished  for  the  sight  of  French  land- 
scape painting  of  correlative  rank,  we  had  to 
pass  into  the  dark  little  East  Room  and  look 
at  the  noble  Monet  which  hung  there,  No. 
116,  "La  Seine  a  Lavacour. "  This  canvas 
was  only  to  be  seen  by  electric  light;  but  the 
picture  in  question  is  not  wholly  new  to  New 
York  students,  and  the  memory  of  the  past 
was  there  to  help  the  glance  of  the  moment. 
The  picture  is  dated  1880,  and  one  is  a  little 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  simple,  even  the 


realistic  treatment  of  landscape.  It  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  open-air  workman,  without 
any  of  that  attempt  to  insist  upon  colored 
shadows  or  strange  unexpected  lights  which 
the  impressionists,  so-called,  triedhard  to  con- 
vey to  the  public.  This  is  as  simple,  and  also 
as  brilliant  a  piece  as  the  Martins  with  which 
we  compare  it.  To  say  more  than  that  would 
be  to  go  beyond  what  is  reasonable  in  the  an- 
alysis of  any  one  landscape  picture.  For  in- 
deed there  is  no  better  landscape  picture  in  the 
world  than  this  or  that  single  one  of  the 
French  ftleinairiste  or  of  the  American  self- 
taught  landscape  painter;  and  to  get  a  sense 
of  a  loftier  art  than  this  one  must  consider 
together  the  accumulated  work  of  a  very  great 
man,  considering  him  as  shown  in  his  many 
canvases  rather  than  any  one  of  his  canvases. 
Claude  Lorrain  is  a  greater  composer  than 
any  man  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Turner 
is  an  immeasurably  more  powerful  and  varied 
master  of  landscape  than  any  man  who  has 
lived  since  1830;  but  it  does  not  follow  that, 
picture  by  picture,  either  Turner  or  Claude 
excel  Martin  or  Monet.  And  there  was  in 
the  very  next  frame  to  the  great  Monet  one  of 
the  very  beautiful  pictures  by  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  No.  124,  "A  Hillside  Farm,"  a 
beautiful  work  with  nothing  against  it  except 
a  comparative  lack  of  interest.  For,  indeed,  if 
one  wished  to  see  what  this  artist  can  do  he 
had  to  go  through  to  the  South  Gallery  and 
see  that  still  more  attractive  picture,  "Mea- 
dowland,"  No.  125.  There  is  no  rebate  to 
the  charm  of  that  picture  except  the  doubtful 
expediency  of  the  vaporous  tree-trunks.  A 
more  masterly  picture  may  be  imagined,  in 
which  the  effect  of  hazy  New  England  wea- 
ther would  not  carry  with  it  the  introduction 
of  saplings  with  no  firmness  in  their  woody 
skeletons. 

In  this  room,  however,  there  was  one  land- 
scape which  has  been  accepted  as  unique 
among  modern  landscape  pictures.  And,  in- 
deed, how  it  could  be  so  very  unlike  other 
landscape  paintings  is  a  marvel  when  we  are 
not  in  its  presence  and  are  trying  to  consider 
what  the  elements  of  a  landscape  painting 
are.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  hu- 
man intelligence,  the  way  in  which  the  point 
of  view  determines  the  character  of  the  work — 
the  same  in  verse  as  in  music  or  in  painting. 
The  picture  we  are  talking  of  is  Da  Farge's 
"Paradise  Valley,"  one  of  the  only  two  large 
landscapes  in  oil  among  his  easel  pictures; 
for  although   we  know  La  Farge  as  a  land- 
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scape  painter  in  the  high -wrought  back- 
grounds of  his  mural  paintings,  and  again  in 
those  little  water-colors  which  fifteen  years 
ago  were  the  joy  of  the  visitor  to  the  acci- 
dental expositions  here  and  there,  no  one 
has  seen  any  other  large  landscapes  of  his 
painted  for  the  single  purpose  of  rendering 
his  impressions  of  the  out-of-door  world.  In 
the  picture  we  are  considering,  the  spectator 
stands  looking  seaward  across  a  flat  green 
field  broken  by  those  irregular  stone  walls 
and  picturesque  little  clumps  and  groves  of 
trees  which  diversify  the  American  land- 
scape where  there  is  no  high  farming  to  be 
looked  for.  On  either  side  of  this  flat  plain 
rise  the  rocky  hillocks  which  send  off  those 
promontories  into  the  sea  which  make  the 
Newport  shore  so  famous.  The  sea  fills  the 
distance,  but  the  clouded  sky  obscures  the 
horizon.  The  vapors  of  our  landscape  are 
not  quite  so  impervious  to  the  sunshine  as 
those  of  western  Europe,  but  they  veil  and 
also  adorn  the  horizon,  and  this  would  have 
been  no  Newport  picture  had  the  distant 
waves  come  sharp  against  the  sky.  It  is  in 
this  picture,  too,  that  there  lies  that  famous 
lamb  in  the  foreground — that  well-known 
animal  who  was  put  there  to  provide  scale  for 
the  composition,  and  draws  the  eye  as  the 
living  creature  would  have  drawn  the  eye 
in  the  actual  landscape.  It  was  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  this  picture  again  that  one  talks 
about  it  in  the  garrulous  way  in  which  one 
is  apt  to  greet  an  old  acquaintance  who  is 
dearly  loved;  but  indeed  everything  is  in 
it — color  and  light,  distance  and  the  sense 
of  foreground  detail,  insight  into  rock  forma- 
tions and  the  way  in  which  hills  are  built 
up,  sense  of  the  distant  play  of  the  reflec- 
tions between  transparent  gray  clouds  and 
tranquil  summer  sea. 

In  the  West  Gallery,  which  also  has  to  be 
lighted  artificially,  the  Winslow  Homers  were 
brought  together,  and  if  there  was  ever  an 
unfortunate  combination  it  is  that  by  means 
of  which  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
colorists  was  doomed  to  show  his  pictures 
without  the  daylight  which  might  make  them 
understood.  There  were  there  together  three 
pictures  of  boiling  surf  and  ragged  rock, 
namely,  No.  71,  "Maine  Coast";  No.  75, 
"High  Cliff,  Coast  of  Maine"  and  that  more 
tranquil  and  summer-day  picture  in  which 
bathing  ladies  are  being  dragged  ashore 
through  the  shallow  water  by  the  men  who 
have  gone  to  their  rescue.      There  was  in  ad- 


dition, the  romantic  andpopular  "All's  well," 
in  which  there  is  seen  only  the  ship's  bell 
against  the  night  sky  with  nothing  about  it 
more  than  the  bulkhead,  the  inevitable 
strained  cordage,  and,  in  the  foreground,  the 
head  of  the  old  quartermaster,  the  face  seen 
between  the  sou'wester  and  the  unkempt 
beard,  and  the  raised  right  hand  which  em- 
phasizes involuntarily  the  hourly  cry  of  safety. 
It  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  these  pictures  in 
connection  with  an  opportunity  for  seeing 
them  which  was  indeed  so  little  of  an  oppor- 
tunity; but  the  need  of  Homer  in  any  exhi- 
bition of  American  landscape  must  always  be 
emphasized.  He  and  Martin  are  the  two  al- 
most wholly  unconcious  absorbers  of  Euro- 
pean knowledge  and  European  practice.  To 
say  that  they  have  painted  exactly  as  they 
would  have  painted  were  no  French  school  in 
existence  is  to  say  too  much,  for  indeed  the 
influence  of  the  French  school  is  in  the  air 
which  we  breathe,  but  they  were  not  aware  of 
it — or  at  least  they  never  sought  it ;  they  paint- 
ed always  as  nature  suggested  and  as  their  in- 
telligence made  them  to  paint.  There  are  no 
men  of  their  time  more  original  than  they,  be- 
cause of  this  independent  way  of  looking,  and 
the  no  less  independent  way  of  painting,  which 
their  own  instincts  and  their  own  experience 
brought  them  to. 

The  picture  by  Louis  Eugene  Boudin, 
"Marine,  Sur  la  Meuse,"  was  in  that  same 
unlucky  West  Gallery,  and  it  did  seem  too 
bad,  too  inhospitable,  to  expose  in  that  way 
a  large  and  really  noted  picture  by  an  artist 
not  much  known  to  Americans.  The  still 
water  is  full  of  seagoing  vessels,  for  this  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  broad  river,  and  not 
merely  fishing-boats  with  red  sails,  but  barks 
and  full-rigged  ships  as  well,  are  reflected 
in  the  slightly  modulated  mirror  upon  which 
they  rest.  There  is  a  summer  sky  filled  with 
soft  bosses  of  cloud. 

The  special  honors  of  this  exhibition  were 
given  to  Whistler,  for  a  group  of  ten  of  his 
canvases  occupied  the  middle  of  the  far  north 
wall — that  which  may  be  considered  the  place 
of  honor  of  all  these  galleries.  And  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  landscape  work  of  Martin 
and  Monet  bring  us,  by  a  more  direct  route 
than  one  would  suppose,  straight  to  these 
very  wonderful  studies  of  landscape  effects  by 
the  great  composer  who  died  in  1903.  An 
admirable  judge  of  art  who  is  also  an  able 
and  self-centred  painter  has  said  that  it  is  not 
the  way  to  make  a  great  artist  of  one's  self, 
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to  limit  one's  efforts  so  readily  to  single  effects 
of  light  and  color.  "It  was  not  in  that  way 
that  Correggio  or  Rubens  gained  either  their 
power  or  their  reputation."  But  the  general 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  away 
from  figure  painting,  from  the  complete 
statement  of  facts  about  anything,  from 
completely  realized  truth  of  representation, 
from  record  in  all  its  forms — was  strongly  to- 
ward the  putting  down  of  single  impressions 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  drawn 
through  the  eyes  from  nature,  which  may  well 
have  come  from  within  and  from  the  retentive 
mirror  of  the  spirit.  So  with  Whistler;  he 
has  painted  a  "  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold," 
No.  184  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  sub-title 
of  that  picture  is  "The  Falling  Rocket." 
That  means  that  a  dusky  effect  of  trees  fills 
the  picture,  for  we  are  in  some  pleasure- 
garden  where  the  growth  is  strong  and  rich ; 
and  relieved  against  these  dark  masses  is  the 
whole  constellation  of  stars  from  the  exploded 
firework  above.  They  drift  slowly  down  like 
a  new  Milky  Way,  and  that,  with  their  back- 
ground and  the  echo  of  the  falling  stars  in 
the  colored  light  on  the  water,  is  the  picture. 
Why  should  that  not  be  the  picture?  Was 
there  any  reason  why  the  nineteenth  century 
should  not  set  its  own  task  to  its  own  painters  ? 
Or  consider  that  magnificent  work,  No.  183, 
called  from  its  obvious  character  a  "Sym- 
phony in  Gray  and  Green."  Its  subtitle  is 
"The  Ocean,"  but  that  is  indifferent.  If 
Whistler  had  received  the  same  impression 
from  the  sight  or  the  memory  of  a  flat  firma- 
ment of  cloud  as  seen  from  a  height  over  flat- 
lying  land,  it  might  equally  well  have  been  ' '  a 
symphony  in  gray  and  green. "  The  point  is 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  light  and  color  that  he 
wanted,  and  that  he  was  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  ocean  as  such  and  to  the  clouds 
as  such,  and  this  is  indeed  the  charm  of 
Whistler's  work — frank  abandonment  of  his 
whole  power,  great  as  it  was,  and  varied  as  it 
was,  to  one  effect  at  a  time.  The  astounding 
beauty  of  the  resultobtainedbysuchadevotion 
of  his  whole  spirit  and  the  whole  strength  of  his 
hand  to  one  simple,  slight,  quickly  furnished 
composition,  was  unhindered  and  unmodified 
by  any  even  remote  or  lingering  desire  in  his 
mind  to  tell  any  story  except  that  single  rela- 
tion about  the  gray  and  the  green  which  filled 
his  intelligence  for  the  time  being  —  that 
beauty  is  the  only  apologia  which  the  friends 
of  Whistler's  work  need  offer. 


There  is  no  space  to  spare ;  and  yet  a  word 
must  be  said  of  the  very  famous  men  of  an 
earlier  time.  When  we  ask  why  Turner  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  included,  the  ob- 
vious answer  is  that  there  are  so  few  English 
pictures  in  America.  But  indeed  the  one 
Turner  in  the  exhibition,  though  a  very  small 
one,  is  in  many  ways  of  great  interest,  and 
is  in  good  preservation  for  an  artist  whose 
work  in  oil  has  gone  to  pieces  in  such  a  terrible 
fashion.  It  is  of  the  subject  which  is  treated 
so  often,  "Venice,  the  Dogana  and  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute."  Here,  too,  was  the 
work  of  the  great  Troyon,  to  show  us  how 
cattle  ought  to  be  painted,  for  it  is  a  curious 
lesson  and  one  that  is  much  needed,  as  it  ap- 
pears, how  to  paint  the  smooth  and  shining 
flanks  of  the  domestic  cattle  and  give  them 
the  charm  that  is  truly  theirs  if  you  know 
how  to  detect  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  critical 
test;  the  man  who  can  paint  such  a  bull  as 
one  in  this  exhibition  is  past  master  of  effects 
and  of  the  handling  of  the  brush.  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  nothing  more  often  treated  in 
a  slovenly  way  and  nothing  which  requires 
more  intelligent  care  to  paint  aright. 

Theodore  Rousseau  was  represented  by  one 
great  and  important  canvas,  a  picture  which 
is  unfinished  and  can  show  the  painter  more 
than  it  can  reveal  to  the  non-professional — 
"The  Great  Oaks  of  Bas  Breau."  Eugene 
Fromentin  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the  picture 
of  Arab  Horses,  No.  62.  It  is  well  to  study 
the  handiwork  of  the  greatest  of  all  critics  of 
painting,  and  to  see  how  very  different  is  his 
work  from  that  of  his  beloved  Flemings  and 
still  more  beloved  Dutchmen — how  frankly 
modern  and  how  deliberately  tending  away 
from  the  great  old  standards.  Eugene  Dela- 
croix was  to  be  seen  in  four  large  and  rather 
perfunctory  pictures,  to  which  was  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  Octagonal  Gallery — "Spring," 
"Summer,"  "Autumn,"  and  "Winter," and 
also  in  a  perhaps  more  important  picture, 
small  as  it  was,  "Christ  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth."  We  need  say  nothing  here  ex- 
cept to  remind  ourselves  how  greatly  recent 
art  is  what  Delacroix  has  made  it.  His  an- 
swer to  the  question,  How  should  the  artist 
see  and  how  shall  he  paint?  has  prevailed, 
and  what  is  best  in  the  French  as  in  the 
French-American  school  has  come  of  the  con* 
tinual  study  by  our  painters  of  the  practice  of 
this  master. 

Russell  Sturgis. 
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By   George   Bird   Grinnell 

Illustrations  from   photographs   by  E.    S.    Curtis 


^qS^b^q^jHE  changes  which  a  few  years 
have  wrought  over  the  West- 
ern country  can  be  compre- 
hended only  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  their  prog- 
ress, and  this  has  been  pos- 
sible for  men  not  long  past  middle  life. 
A  single  generation  will  almost  cover  the 
development  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  less  than  forty  years 
since  the  first  railroad  pushed  shining 
threads  of  iron  into  what  had  long  been 
called  the  Great  American  Desert;  concern- 
ing which  so  many  prophesies  had  already 
been  written  by  men  who  had  journeyed 
over  it,  of  which  it  had  been  intimated  that 
its  sterile  wastes  and  its  wild  inhabitants 
would  be  alike  a  barrier  to  westward  travel 
and  a  protection  against  invasion  from  ex- 
ternal enemies.  It  had  already  been  crossed 
many  times;  a  trade  route  had  been  opened 
with  the  Mexicans  in  the  South-west;  Mor- 
mons had  established  their  kingdom  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley;  and  gold  seekers  had 
walked  across  the  continent  beside  their 
bull  teams  to  dig  the  yellow  wealth  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific — but  these  lines  of 
travel  had  not  affected  the  loneliness  of  the 
western  half  of  the  continent. 

When  the  first  Pacific  railroad  was  built, 
the  Western  plains  and  mountains  sup- 
ported an  abundant  life  that,  in  many  places, 
has  now  wholly  disappeared.  The  great 
plains  were  the  pastures  of  innumerable 
buffalo,  and  antelope,  and  elk,  and  deer, 
which  supported  the  wild  tribes  that  dwelt 
there,  or  passed  north  and  south  across 
them  in  peaceful  journeyings  or  hostile  fo- 
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ray.  Almost  the  entire  subsistence  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  laying  the  railroad 
track  was  wild  meat.  The  Indians  ob- 
jected to  the  passage  of  the  railway,  and 
were  hostile.  At  that  time,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter,  unless  a  man  were  a  skilled 
plainsman  or  had  an  escort  of  troops  near 
at  hand,  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth 
to  venture  far  from  the  railroad  track.  I 
recall  an  occurrence  of  the  early  railroad 
days  where  a  passenger  on  the  overland 
train,  not  caring  much  for  the  mid-day 
meal  served  at  the  eating  station  at  Sidney, 
Neb.,  wandered  off,  while  his  fellows  ate, 
to  look  at  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the 
track.  While  standing  there,  two  of  a 
party  of  Sioux,  who  had  been  watching  the 
train  from  a  hiding  place  on  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  rode  swiftly  down  upon  him  and 
killed,  scalped,  and  stripped  him  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  astonished  trainmen  and 
passengers.  The  two  Sioux  rode  slowly 
away,  while  others  of  their  party  danced  in 
triumph  and  derision  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
in  plain  view  of  the  train.  In  those  days 
Indians  were  Indians,  and  the  plains  were 
the  plains,  indeed. 

It  all  seems  so  short  a  time  ago  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  change.  Only  last 
summer  I  was  talking  with  a  middle-aged 
Indian  friend  about  old  times,  and  as  we 
discussed  one  thing  after  another,  he  spoke 
of  an  occasion  in  1867,  when  with  a  party 
of  warriors  of  his  tribe,  he  had  helped  to 
ditch  a  freight  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  The  cars  gave  up  abundant 
plunder,  and  the  Indians  sent  to  the  camp 
for  the  women  to  bring  pack-horses  to  carry 
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away  the  goods  which  they  had  captured —  had  been  carried  away,  soldiers  were  dis- 
far  more  than  they  could  use.  While  they  covered  coming,  and  a  little  fight  took  place, 
were  waiting,  the  boys  and  young  men  in    in  which  one  or  two  men  were  killed.  Then 
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An  Apache  babe 

Who  circs  little  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  1  anishing  race 

sportive  mood  tied  ends  of  the  pieces  of  the  Cheyennes  ran  away.    When  the  Chey- 

calico  to   their  horses'  tails   and  galloped  enne  had  finished  his  story,  I  said  to  him: 

wildly  over  the  prairie,  while  the  cloth,  as  it  "  Friend,  do  you  know  who  those  soldiers 

unrolled,  swung  out  behind  them  in  great  were?"     He  made  the  sign  of  assent,  and 

curves.     After  one  or  two  loads  of  plunder  then  the  sign  "Pawnee" — Major  North's 
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Chino. 
One  of  the  old-time  Apache  renegades. 
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Kska  De,  an  Apache 
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Hupi  mother  and  child. 


famous  battalion  of  Pawnee  scouts,   who 
were  then  guarding  the  railroad.    "  Yes,"  I 
said,  "they  were   Pawnees,  and  my  close 
friend,  almost  my  brother,  was  in  command 
I  have  often  heard  him  tell  the  story." 

So  closely  intertwined  are  the  histories 
of  the  different  plains  tribes.  The  tale  of 
some  battle  related  to  you  to-day  by  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  two  warring  tribes  may  be 
heard  again  later  from  another  man  who 


was  present  and  fought  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  often,  one  may  eliminate  the  personal 
equation  from  the  accounts,  and  gain  a  clear 
and  just  idea  of  events. 

Long  before  railroads  came,  and  for  a 
few  years  after  that,  almost  the  sole  human 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  Indians 
and  the  troops  stationed  at  the  distant  and 
isolated  frontier  posts.  Of  trappers  and 
hunters  there  were  a  few,  but  the  fur  trade 
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Hi>pi  girl,  of  the  village  of  Walpi. 


had  lung  before  begun  to  decay,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  were  not  many.  The  Indian 
still  had  almost  the  whole  country  to  him- 
self, and  it  furnished  him  a  good  subsist- 
ence. On  the  plains,  the  tribes  followed 
the  buffalo  herds,  which  were  their  chief 
dependence,  and  each  autumn,  when  the 
buffalo  were  fat  and  the  robes  were  at  their 
best,  the  mountain  tribes,  and  even  those 
from  west  of  the  Rockies,  came  down  to  the 
plains  to  kill  meat  and  secure  robes,  though 
at  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  their  plains 
enemies,  who  regarded  them  as  trespassers, 
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and  were  always  anxious  to  light  them.  In 
the  mountains,  the  people  lived  on  the  flesh 
of  elk,  and  deer,  and  the  wild  sheep,  and 
caught  fish  in  the  streams.  Everywhere 
the  women  dug  roots  and  gathered  berries, 
which  were  dried  and  stored  up  in  large 
quantities.  On  the  plains  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  the  usual  shelter  was  the 
conical  skin  lodge — generally  known  as  the 
tipi — often  occupied  all  through  the  year. 
Farther  to  the  south-west,  and  again  to  the 
west  and  north-west  the  houses  were  differ- 
ent; often    brush    shelters    in    the    south, 
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A  Hupi  snake  chief,  from  the  village  of  Hano. 
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The  Navajo  wind  doctor,  Nes-Ja-Ja-Hot-Tala 
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"A  Son  of  the  Desert"  is  a  Navajo  boy 


while  in  the  north-west  they  were  made  of 
planks  wedged  off  from  the  trunk  of  the 
cedar. 

In  all  the  variety  of  their  old  surround- 
ings the  Indians  were  a  simple  people,  hap- 
py if  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  taking 
little  thought  for  the  future,  though  when 
food  was  plenty  they  did  make  some  pro- 
vision against  a  time  of  scarcity.  They  are 
just  as  human  as  ourselves.  They  love 
their  dear  ones,  pray  to  their  gods,  resent 
injuries  and  struggle  for  success.  They 
are  glad  or  sorry,  depressed  or  hopeful, 


slothful  or  ambitious,  just  as  we  are.  In 
all  respects  they  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  us,  but,  lacking  our  training,  they  are 
unable  to  bear  their  part  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  writh  the  white  man. 

As  long  as  the  buffalo  lasted  the  Indian 
was  able  to  live  his  old  life.  He  could  fight 
the  white  man,  and  when  overcome  could 
run  away,  but  hunger  was  an  enemy  he 
could  not  fight  nor  run  away  from;  so  when 
the  game  was  exterminated,  and  the  food 
supply  was  taken  away,  the  change  came. 
And  what  a  change  it  was!     Hitherto  they 
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had  wandered  at  will  over  the  broad  terri- 
tory which  each  tribe  claimed  as  its  own. 
Now  they  were  prisoners — shut  up  in  a  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  land.  They  had  been  their 
own  masters,  free  of  any  control;  now  they 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  white  men. 
Their  clothing,  once  of  the  warm,  soft,  dur- 
able skins  of  animals,  was  now  the  thin, 
perishable  cloth  of  civilization.  Their 
warm  and  comfortable  buffalo-skin  lodees 


their  surplus  herds  up  over  the  long  trail 
and  to  distribute  them  over  the  new  feeding 
grounds.  The  cattle,  and  a  little  later  the 
sheep,  took  the  place  of  the  wild  game. 
After  a  time,  the  cattlemen  overstocked  the 
range,  which  became  so  poor  that  they 
moved  their  herds  farther  on,  and  then  the 
farmer  came  into  the  country  and  began  to 
homestead  his  160  acres.  Before  him,  its 
inhabitants   had   always   been   wanderers. 
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Canon  de  Chelly.       A  party  of  Navajo. 


had  stood  white  along  the  streams  north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west;  now,  gradu- 
ally, they  were  forced  to  build  for  them- 
selves small,  unhealthy  log  houses — blots 
upon  the  landscape.  The  whole  fashion  of 
their  lives  was  altered  and  with  the  change 
came  also  a  modification  of  custom  and  be- 
lief almost  as  great  as  that  in  their  surround- 
ings. 

The  Indian  surrendered;  came  into  the 
agency,  where  only  now  there  was  food,  and 
lived  on  the  rations  given  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  the  game  was  killed 
off,  and  the  Indians  had  ceased  from  troub- 
ling, cattlemen  from  Texas  began  to  drive 


Here,  at  last,  was  someone  who  intended  to 
stay. 

More  and  more  people  drifted  into  the 
country,  and  population  increased,  until, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  much  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  old  buffalo  plains  has  become  as 
old-fashioned  as  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

Thus  there  came  about  in  the  Western 
country  the  substitution  of  civilized  for 
natural  conditions.  Domestic  animals  feed 
now  on  the  pastures  of  the  buffalo  and  the 
antelope.  Corn  and  wheat  have  thrust  out 
the  blue-joint  and  the  buffalo-grass.  Green 
fields  of  alfalfa  have  taken  the  place  of 
wastes   of   silvery  sage-brush.     The  large 
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Hos- Toe-13iga,  a  Navajo   medicine  man. 


mammals  have  been  exterminated.  The 
Indian  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall;  has 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  has  changed  in  a 
hundred  ways;  yet  he  has  not  disappeared. 
For  a  generation  we  have  been  trying  to 
civilize  him,  but  the  nature  inherited  from 
a  thousand  generations  of  wild  ancestors 
cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  single  one.     At 


the  present  day,  his  picturesqueness  has 
wholly  disappeared,  and  to  the  eye  he  has 
become  unutterably  commonplace.  Yet 
when  he  lived  his  natural  life,  he  and  all 
about  him  were  startlingly  picturesque. 
The  charge  on  the  buffalo  herd,  the  swift  ma- 
noeuvres of  an  attacking  war  party,  the  cir- 
cle of  white  lodges  standing  by  the  stream, 
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the  robed  or  blanketed  figures  that  moved 
about  the  camp — any  and  all  of  these  gave 
the  landscape  a  light  and  color  that  we  can 
never  see  again. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  this  race  who 
were  still  in  the  stone  age  of  human  devel- 
opment, yet  lived  side  by  side  with  civiliza- 
tion, should  have  greatly  interested  their 
white  neighbors.  They  have  been  exten- 
sively studied,  and  a  great  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  them  has  thus  been  accumulated, 
but  too  often  they  have  been  studied  merely 
as  natural- history  specimens,  and  described 
wholly  from  the  outside.  Their  humanity 
has  been  forgotten. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  civilized  man  to 
comprehend  him  who  is  uncivilized;  and 
the  savage  does  not  easily  show  his  real  -elf 
to  the  stranger  or  the  chance  acquaintance. 
So,  while  the  Indian's  habits  have  been 
written  of,  the  motives  that  influenced  him, 
the  spurs  of  his  actions,  have  been  too  often 
little  comprehended. 

Written  descriptions  often  give  inexact 
ideas  of  things,  and  to  different  readers 
words  may  convey  the  most  diverse  impres- 
sions. Pictures,  however,  tell  us  the  truth. 
We  are  not  in  doubt  about  their  meaning. 
We  have  had  few  faithful  pictures  of  In- 
dians, for  painters  of  Indians  have  not  been 
many,  and  if,  of  late  years,  photography 
has  given  us  pictures  that  may  be  indefi- 
nitely reproduced,  what  a  difference  there 
is  in  photographs! 

For  some  years  an  American  artist  has 
been  studying  the  Indians  with  a  camera, 
and  he  has  put  into  this  labor  an  amount  of 
time,  energy,  and  self-sacrifice  which  shows 
the  work  to  be  the  love  of  his  life,  while  the 
results  attained  show  that  it  is  a  worthy 
love. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  began  to  photograph  Indians  of  the 
north-west  coast  near  his  home,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  his  work  is 
found  in  the  beautiful  pictures  that  he  took 
long  ago.  In  1899  he  was  with  the  H?rri- 
man  expedition  in  Alaska,  and  there  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  of  North  American 
tribes;  and  on  his  return  he  began  to  give 
more  and  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  which  heretofore  he  had  done  only 
casually,  and  for  his  own  amusement. 

Curtis  is  a  professional  photographer, 
equipped  with  all  the  skill  required  in  the 
technical  part  of  that  business;  but  he  is 


also  an  artist,  seeing  and  loving  the  beautiful 
and  longing  to  reproduce  it.  It  was  for  his 
own  pleasure  that  he  began  to  photograph 
the  "  Siwashes  "  of  his  home,  merely  because 
Indian  life  is  natural  and  full  of  feeling, 
and  lends  itself  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
beautiful.  He  made  pictures  as  they  ap- 
pealed to  him ;  and  as  he  continued  to  make 
them  they  appealed  to  him  more  and  more, 
and  he  saw  greater  artistic  possibilities  in 
the  Indian.  As  he  took  more  of  these  pict- 
ures, as  his  collection  grew,  the  idea  dawned 
on  him  that  here  was  a  wide  field  as  yet  un- 
worked ;  here  was  a  great  country  in  which 
still  live  hundreds  of  tribes  and  remnants  of 
tribes,  some  of  which  still  retain  many  of 
their  primitive  customs  and  their  ancient 
beliefs.  Would  it  not  be  a  worthy  work, 
from  the  points  of  view  of  art  and  science 
and  history,  to  represent  them  all  by  pho- 
tography ?  At  first  the  idea  was  thought  of 
only  to  be  rejected  as  impossible  to  be  acted 
on.  He  had  a  living  to  earn,  a  family  to 
support.  To  do  what  he  had  thought  of 
meant  much  travel,  great  expense,  and  un- 
ending toil.  But  the  idea  refused  to  be 
rejected.  It  overpowered  him,  and  he  be- 
gan the  work. 

Since  that  time  he  has  visited  many 
tribes,  chieflv  those  of  the  South-west  and 
especially  the  Navajo,  and  various  people 
of  the  Pueblo,  though  he  has  also  been  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremonies  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Northern  plains.  The  work  that  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  is,  from  the  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest 
value.  It  is  his  purpose  to  picture  the  In- 
dian as  he  was  in  primitive  times;  the  In- 
dian unposed,  unartificial,  living  his  daily 
life,  going  about  his  daily  affairs.  But 
while  he  does  this,  he  considers  also — and, 
I  fancy,  considers  chiefly — the  art  side;  and 
the  result  is  that  his  pictures  are  full  of  art. 
The  artist  employs  canvas,  brushes,  and 
paints  as  the  mechanical  means  through  the 
use  of  which  he  expresses  what  he  sees  in 
his  subject.  But  Curtis  has  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  The  mechanical  eye  of  the  cam- 
era sees  everything.  Nothing  is  left  out, 
and  nothing  that  does  not  appear  before 
the  camera  can  be  put  in.  It  is  through  the 
manipulation  of  light  and  through  beauty 
of  line  and  of  composition  that  Curtis  is 
able  to  make  his  personality  felt  and  to  give 
play  to  his  imagination. 

I  speak  of  Curtis's  work  as  photography, 
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Mosa,  a  child  of  the  Mohave. 
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and  of  his  pictures  as  photographs;  but 
these  terms  are  misleading  to  anyone  who, 
in  thinking  of  a  photograph,  forms  a  men- 
tal picture  only  of  the  photographs  that  he 
has  seen.  These  photographs  are  not  like 
those  which  anyone  has  seen.  The  results 
which  Curtis  gets  with  his  camera  stir  one 
as  one  is  stirred  by  a  great  painting;  and 
when  we  are  thus  moved  by  a  picture,  and 
share  the  thought  and  feeling  that  the  artist 
had  when  he  made  the  picture,  we  may 
recognize  it  as  a  work  of  art. 

These  pictures  show  not  what  an  ordi- 
nary photographer  would  have  obtained — 
for  Curtis  is  an  artist.  In  his  pictures  are 
found  that  indescribable  quality  which  we 
term  feeling,  and  which  moves  us;  though 
how  or  why  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain. 

While  Curtis  is  first  of  all  an  artist,  he 
does  not  think  solely  of  his  art.  His  mind 
is  broad  enough  to  see  the  humanity  of  his 
subjects  and  the  importance  of  learning 
about  them  all  that  can  be  learned.  He 
realizes  the  work's  scientific  value,  and,  not 
content  with  making  these  beautiful  and 
faithful  records  of  the  old-time  life,  with  all 
its  varied  round  of  travel  and  social  inter- 
course and  ceremonial,  he  feels  that  pic- 
tures alone  are  not  enough.  They  tell  the 
story  of  that  life  in  part,  but  they  require 
some  explanation,  and  as  each  picture  rep- 
resents some  state  or  some  action,  the  rea- 
son and  cause  for  what  the  picture  shows 
should  be  explained  and  recorded.  There- 
fore, besides  making  his  pictures,  Curtis  is 
gathering  from  each  tribe  that  he  visits  all 
that  he  can  which  relates  to  its  customs,  be- 
liefs, and  ceremonials,  and  is  thus  accu- 
mulating information  of  great  value  in  it- 
self, but  of  still  greater  value  as  a  supple- 
ment to  his  pictures. 


It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  Curtis  shall 
have  his  health,  and  shall  live  for  ten  years, 
he  will  then  have  accumulated  material  for 
the  greatest  artistic  and  historical  work  in 
American  ethnology  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived of.  The  work  so  well  begun  should 
be  carried  on  to  completion. 

I  have  never  seen  pictures  relating  to 
Indians  which,  for  fidelity  to  nature,  com- 
bined with  artistic  feeling,  can  compare 
with  these  pictures  by  Curtis.  To-day 
they  are  of  high  scientific  and  artistic  value. 
What  will  they  be  a  hundred  years  from 
now  when  the  Indians  shall  have  utterly 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The 
pictures  will  show  to  the  man  of  that  day 
who  and  wThat  were  his  predecessors  in  the 
land.  They  will  tell  how  the  Indian  lived, 
what  were  his  beliefs,  how  he  carried  him- 
self in  the  various  operations  of  life,  and 
they  will  tell  it  as  no  word  picture  could 
ever  tell  it.  He  who  remembers  the  two  or 
three  plates  in  Jonathan  Carver's  "Trav- 
els," or  Bodmer's  splendid  illustrations  in 
Maximilian's  great  work,  cannot  fail  to 
realize  how  great  a  difference  exists  be- 
tween a  written  and  a  pictured  description. 

The  pictures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
the  artist  who  has  made  them  is  devoted  to 
his  work.  To  accomplish  it  he  has  ex- 
changed ease,  comfort,  home  life,  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  frequent  and  long- 
continued  separation  from  his  family,  the 
wearing  toil  of  travel  through  difficult  re- 
gions, and  finally  the  heart-breaking  strug- 
gle of  winning  over  to  his  purpose  primi- 
tive men,  to  whom  ambition,  time,  and 
money  mean  nothing,  but  to  whom  a  dream 
or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  or  a  bird  flying  across 
the  trail  from  the  wrong  direction  means 
much. 
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UT  at  the  gate  of  the  com- 
pound, last  night,  a  bary- 
tone voice  lifted  starward  a 
paean  of  praise.  We  were  to 
leave  that  wretched  enclos- 
ure, the  Three  Guardsmen 
said  next  day,  and  that  night  the  White 
Slaves  listened  to  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
droning  chorus  of  school  children  chanting 
Chinese  classics  and  the  medley  of  small 
noises  in  streets  and  compound,  and  sank  to 
sleep  for  the  last  time  in  Haicheng.  As 
usual,  the  raucous  cries  of  Dean  Prior  and 
Burleigh  ushered  in  the  dawn  and  the  usual 
awakening  and  bustle  of  servants  and 
masters  followed.  For  the  last  time  Little 
Wong,  Cup-bearer  and  Page-in-Waiting, 
with  his  hand  at  his  forehead,  clicked  his 
heels  before  each  of  us  in  turn,  stirred  his 
master,  the  Irishman,  from  slumber  deep 
and,  with  a  radiant  smile  and  flashing  teeth, 
tired  volleys  of  Tansan  right  and  left.  With- 
in half  an  hour  we  were  gathered  under 
Yokohama's  tent  for  our  last  breakfast. 
For  the  last  time  Big  Reggie,  the  French- 
man, marched  past  us  and  for  the  last  time 
we  made  him  keep  step  to  a  ringing  Mar- 
seillaise. Half  an  hour  later,  the  Com- 
]  >ound  was  full  of  squealing  horses,  and  soon 
carts,  coolies,  the  White  Slaves  of  Haicheng 
and  the  Three  Guardsmen  wound  out  of  the 
gate,  through  the  narrow  streets  and  under 
the  city  wall — on  the  way  to  see  a  battle  at 
last.  Two  hours  we  marched,  climbed  then 
a  little  hill,  left  our  horses  on  the  hitherside, 
crawled  over  the  top  to  where  that  battle 
was  raging — some  ten  miles  away.  Up  in 
the  mountains  somebody  was  evidently 
letting  loose  giant  puffs  of  cigarette  smoke 
high  in  the  air.  No  sound  was  perceptible, 
but  they  were  shells,  a  Guardsman  said. 
"Whose  shells?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Guardsman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  those  shells  were  so  far 
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away  that  we  could  not  tell  whether  they 
were  Russian  or  Japanese,  wrhether  they 
were  coming  toward  us  or  going  away.  But 
we  could  count  them  and,  of  course,  that 
was  great  profit  and  fun.  So  while  that 
battle  raged  we  fearlessly  strolled  around 
the  hillside  or  sat  in  groups  and  told  stories, 
and  one  daredevil  of  a  correspondent  made 
reckless  by  the  perils  we  had  passed  deliber- 
ately turned  his  back  to  the  fight  and  calmly 
read  a  newspaper. 

TheThree  Guardsmen  were  justly  pained 
by  such  a  neglect  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
study  strategy  and  tactics  in  a  great  war  and 
they  did  not  look  happy.  Thus  for  two 
hours  did  we  not  see  the  battle  of  Anshan- 
tien. 

Towards  noon  the  shell-smoke  waned  and 
we  moved  on  to  another  Compound  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night.  At  dusk  a 
Guardsman  came  in  radiant  and  filled  our 
hearts  with  fatuous  cheer.  We  were  to  see 
another  fierce  engagement  next  morning. 
But  we  must  rise  early  and  travel  fast  or  we 
should  be  too  late,  as  the  attack  would  be 
made  before  dawn.  The  Three  Guards- 
men would  come  themselves  to  awaken  us 
at  three  o'clock  so  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  He  was  so  earnest  and  so  sure 
that  we  went  to  bed  greatly  excited  and  no- 
body slept  except  the  Irishman,  who  lifted 
his  head,  from  sound  slumber  however, 
when  one  vagrant  beer  bottle  was  popped  to 
decide  a  wager,  at  midnight. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  don't  hear  you,"  he 
said. 

"I  win  the  bet,"  said  Brill. 

Three  hours  later,  the  Guardsmen  found 
us  awake.  We  arose  and  stumbled  in  the 
mud  and  darkness  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
started  single-file  through  raining  blackness 
toward  that  ever- vanishing  front.  Nobody 
said  a  word,  and  the  silence  and  mystery  of 
the  march  was  oppressive  as  we  waded 
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streams  and  ploughed  throughmud  between 
wallsof  drippingcorn.  Everynow  and  then 
the  Authority  on  International  Law  who 
led  us,  would  halt  the  column  and  get  off 
his  horse  to  look  for  the  trail  that  had  been 
left  for  us  the  day  before.  At  least  he  did 
the  looking,  but  it  was  always  Captain 
James,  the  Englishman,  who  found  the 
trail;  a  more  stealing,  mysterious,  con- 
spirator-like expedition  I  have  never  known. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  not 
creeping  up  to  make  an  attack  on  something 
ourselves,  or  that  the  Russians  might  burst 
from  the  corn  on  either  side  at  any  minute. 

On  we  went  until  another  hill  loomed  be- 
fore us,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  we  waited 
for  the  dawn.  By  and  by  another  cavalcade 
approached,  the  military  attaches,  equally 
impressive,  equally  mysterious,  equally 
solemn  and  expectant.  And  on  that  little 
hill  we  waited,  in  the  cold  wind  and  drifting 
sleet  and  rain,  the  correspondents  huddled 
on  top,  the  cloaked  attaches  stalking  along 
on  a  little  terrace  some  thirty  feet  below, 
everybody  straining  his  eyes  through  the 
darkness  to  see  the  first  flash  of  a  gun. 
Morning  came  and  we  were  still  straining — 
big  Reggie  nibbling  a  hard-boiled  egg  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  a  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  English  Army  patrolling  the 
terrace  like  some  "  knight-at-arms  alone 
and  palely  loitering,"  because  no  shells 
sang,  and  the  rest  of  us  dotting  the  muddy 
mound  with  miserable  shivering  shapes, 
while  wind,  rain  and  cold  made  merry  over 
the  plight  of  all.  The  Three  Guardsmen 
moved  restlessly  about,  speaking  words  of 
good  cheer;  but  something  was  happening 
to  that  battle  and  we  got  tired  of  straining 
and  began  to  walk  recklessly  around  that 
hill  and  borrow  chocolate  and  tobacco  and 
bread  from  one  another  for  breakfast. 
Even  the  Guardsmen  got  uneasy — hope- 
less— and  once  I  found  myself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  where  one  of  them  lay  hud- 
dled in  his  army  coat.  For  a  little  while 
we  talked  international  differences. 

"  We  do  not  understand,  we  Occidentals, 
why  the  Japanese  prefers  to  commit  hara- 
kiri  rather  than  be  captured,  and  we  argue 
this  way:  If  I  allow  myself  to  be  captured,  I 
may  be  exchanged  or  escape,  and  thus  have 
a  chance  to  fight  another  day;  if  not,  my 
enemy  has  to  take  care  of  me  and  feed  me, 
so  that  I  reduce  his  force  and  his  resources 
just  that  much.     If  I  kill  myself  I  make  a 


gap  in  my  own  ranks  that  I  can't  fill  again. 
If  I  accept  capture,  I  am  worrying  and  ex- 
hausting you  all  the  time.  The  only  good 
I  can  see  in  harakiri  is  the  effect  that  it 
might  have  on  the  fighting  capacity  of  the 
men  who  are  left.  Is  there  any  economic 
consideration  of  that  sort  under  the  Japanese 
idea?" 

The  Guardsman  shook  his  head.  "  No," 
he  said,  "it  is  instinct  with  us,"  "but,"  he 
added  presently,  "I  think  we  are  coming 
around  to  your  point  of  view  and  I  think  we 
will  come  around  to  it  more  and  more.  You 
see,  we  have  transferred  the  Buschido  spirit 
of  feudalism  into  the  army.  The  loyalty  of 
Samurai  to  Daimio  has  been  transferred  to 
soldier  and  officer,  and  this  instinct  for 
harakiri  is  so  great  an  element  in  the 
Buschido  spirit  that  I  think  our  officers  are 
a  little  fearful  about  trying  to  change  it  too 
rapidly."  But  a  Japanese  will  not  talk 
long  about  such  matters  with  a  foreigner. 

The  Guardsman  pulled  a  little  brass  check 
covered  with  Chinese  characters  from  his 
pocket. 

"This  is  how  we  identify  our  dead,"  he 
said.  "Every  soldier  carries  one  of  these 
and  every  officer." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  I  said,  but  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  how  little  use  he  could 
ever  have  for  that  check  as  long  as  he  was 
guarding  us.  It  is  said  that  just  about  this 
time  the  wife  of  a  correspondent  back  in 
Tokio  went  trembling  to  the  War  Office. 
"I  have  heard  nothing  from  my  husband," 
she  said.  "Tell  me,  if  he  has  been  killed. " 
The  official  was  startled : 

"Impossible!"  he  said. 

I  climbed  the  hill  again  to  see  how  that 
battle  was  going  on.  The  first  line  of  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  will  do  for  that 
battle.  It  wasn't  going  on,  so  one  of  the 
Guardsmen  galloped  ahead  to  learn  what 
the  trouble  was  with  the  Schedule,  and  for 
two  long  chilly  hours  we  huddled  on  that 
windy  mole-hill,  with  no  flash  of  gun  in  the 
distance,  no  puff  of  smoke  high  in  the  air. 
The  Guardsman  came  back  then.  Kuropat- 
kin  had  quietly  sneaked  away  while  we  were 
sneaking  for  that  hill  and  the  Japanese  were 
after  him.  Thus  passed  the  second  day  of 
the  battle  of  Anshantien. 

At  noon  we  were  hitting  the  muddy  trail 
again  for  another  Chinese  Compound, 
Evidently  we  were  getting  nearer  the  front ; 
the  flies  and  fleas  were  thicker  here,  a  dead 
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pig  protruded  from  a  puddle  of  water  in  the 
centre  of  the  Compound,  and  there  were 
odors  aboutof  man  and  horse,  that  suggested 
a  recent  occupation  by  troops.  We  policed 
the  filthy  enclosure  that  afternoon,  and  quite 
late  the  thunder  of  big  guns  began  far  away 
while  a  yellow  flame  darted  from  the  un- 
seen sun,  spread  two  mighty  saffron  wings 
through  the  heavens,  fitted  them  together 
from  earth  and  sky,  and  left  them  poised 
motionless  and  from  them  stole  slowly  out 
the  rich  green-and-gold  radiance  that  comes 
only  after  rain — drenching  wet  earth  and 
still  trees  and  quiet  seas  of  corn.  By  and 
bye,  crickets  chirped,  quiet  stars  shone  out 
above  the  yellow  and  the  dusk  came  with  a 
great  calm — but  it  was  the  calm  that  pre- 
saged the  storm  of  Liao-Yang. 

We  had  a  serious  consultation  that  night. 
The  artists  couldn't  very  well  draw  what 
they  couldn't  see.  Some  of  us,  not  being 
military  experts  and  therefore  dependent  on 
pictures  and  incident  for  material  were 
equally  helpless.  Thus  far  the  spoils  of 
war  had  been  battle-fields,  empty  trenches, 
a  few  wounded  Japanese  soldiers  and  one 
Russian  prisoner  in  a  red  shirt.  So  hear- 
ing that  General  Oku  feared  for  our  safety 
— we  sent  him  a  round-robin  relieving  him 
of  any  responsibility  on  our  account  and 
praying  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go 
closer  to  the  fighting,  or  our  occupation 
would  be  gone.     Then  we  went  to  sleep. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  added  to  the  burden  of  the  beast  next 
morning.  The  final  word  came  from  Gen- 
eral Oku  through  a  Guardsman  that  we 
were  to  be  allowed  no  closer  than  four  miles 
from  the  firing  line.  Well,  you  cannot  see, 
that  far  away,  how  men  behave  when  they 
fight,  are  wounded  and  die — and  as  all  bat- 
tles look  alike  at  a  long  distance,  there  was 
nothing  for  some  of  us  to  do  but  go  home. 
So,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  Melton  Prior,  the  wild  Irish- 
man, and  I  sat  alone  in  the  last  dirty  com- 
pound with  the  opening  guns  of  Liao-Yang 
booming  in  the  distance.  I  had  sold  Fuji 
to  Guy  Scull,  and  I  wondered  at  the  nerve 
of  the  man,  for  the  price,  though  small,  was 
big  for  Fuji.  I  pulled  that  vicious  stallion's 
wayward  forelock  with  malicious  affection, 
several  times,  and  watched  Scull  curvet  out 
on  him  to  a  more  dangerous  fate  than  any 
danger  that  war  could  hang  over  him. 
Away  we  went,  then,  Davis,  Prior  and  the 


Irishman  on  horseback — what  became  of 
his  bicycle  I  don't  know  to  this  day — on  the 
backward  trail  of  the  war  dragon — for 
home.  We  went  back  through  Haicheng, 
and  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  same  deserted 
compound  that  we  had  left  only  a  few  days 
before.  Its  silence  was  eloquent  of  the 
clash  and  clatter  and  storm  of  our  ten  days' 
imprisonment  there.  There,  we  went  to 
see  General  Fukushima,  who  with  great 
alacrity  gave  us  a  pass  back  to  Japan.  He 
could  not  understand  why  all  of  us  would 
have  preferred  to  be  at  Port  Arthur.  It 
mystified  him  a  good  deal. 

"  General,"  said  Dean  Prior,  "you  prom- 
ised me  that  I  should  go  to  Port  Arthur." 
The  General  laughed. 

' '  I  tried  to  get  you  to  stay  for  the  third 
column,"  he  said,  and  Prior  was  silent, 
whether  from  conviction  or  disgust,  I  don't 
know. 

He  wanted  us  to  take  a  round-about  way 
to  Newchwang,  so  that  we  would  be  always 
under  Japanese  protection.  There  were 
Chinese  bandits,  he  said,  along  the  short  cut 
that  we  wanted  to  take,  and  there  had  been 
many  murders  and  robberies  along  that 
road.  Just  the  same,  we  took  that  road. 
So  away  we  went,  with  carts,  coolies,  in- 
terpreters and  servants — they  in  the  road 
and  I  stepping  the  ties  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way. One  hundred  yards  ahead  I  saw  two 
Japanese  soldiers  coming  toward  me  on  the 
track.  When  they  saw  me — they  mistook 
me  for  a  Russian,  I  suppose — they  jumped 
from  the  track  and  ran  back  along  the  edge 
of  a  corn-field — disappearing  every  now  and 
then.  I  was  a  little  nervous,  for  I  thought 
they  might  take  a  pot  shot  at  me  from  a 
covert  somewhere,  but  they  were  only  dash- 
ing back  to  announce  my  coming  to  a  squad 
of  soldiers,  and  as  I  passed  them  on  the  track 
the  Major  in  command  grinned  slightly 
when  he  answered  my  salute. 

We  had  a  terrible  pull  that  day  through 
the  mud  and  we  reached  a  Chinese  village 
at  dusk.  The  Irishman,  with  the  subtle 
divination  that  is  his  only,  found  by  instinct 
the  best  house  in  the  town  for  us  to  stay. 
It  had  around  it  a  garden  full  of  flowers, 
clean  mats  and  antique-  chairs  within  and 
there  was  a  plenty  of  good  cold  water  and 
nice  fresh  eggs.  My  last  memory  that 
night  as  I  lay  on  a  cot  under  a  mosquito-net, 
was  of  the  Irishman  and  our  aged  host 
promenading  up  and  down  the  garden  path. 
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The  Chinaman  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
English  before  in  his  life,  but  the  Irishman 
was  talking  to  him  with  perfect  gravity  and 
fluency  about  the  war  and  about  us,  giving 
our  histories,  what  we  had  done  and  what 
we  had  failed  to  do,  and  all  the  time  the  old 
Chinaman  was  bowing  with  equal  gravity 
and  smiling  as  though  not  one  word  escaped 
his  full  comprehension.  How  the  Irishman 
kept  it  up  for  so  long  and  why  he  kept  it  up 
for  so  long,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  were 
strolling  up  and  down  when  I  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  had  another  long  pull 
through  deeper  mud.  For  hours  and  hours 
we  went  through  solid  walls  of  io-foot  corn; 
sometimes  we  were  in  mud  and  water  above 
the  knees.  Once  we  got  lost — anybody 
who  followed  that  Irishman  always  got  lost 
— and  an  old  Chinaman  led  him  and  Davis 
and  me  for  miles  through  marshy  corn- 
fields. Sometimes  we  would  meet  China- 
men bringing  their  wives  and  children  back 
home — now  that  both  armies  had  gone  on 
ahead — the  women  in  carts,  their  faces  al- 
ways averted,  and  the  children  dangling  in 
baskets  swung  to  either  end  of  a  bamboo 
pole  and  carried  by  father  or  brother  over 
one  shoulder.  By  noon  the  kind  old  China- 
man connected  us  with  our  caravansary  in 
another  Chinese  town.  There  the  Irishman 
got  eggs  by  laying  a  pebble  and  cackling 
like  a  hen,  and  the  entire  village,  gathered 
around  us  to  watch  us  eat  our  lunch.  They 
were  all  children  from  octogenarian  down 
— simple,  kindly  humorous,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  regard  for  the 
stranger  that  I  have  never  seen  outside  of 
our  southern  mountains.  After  lunch  we 
took  photographs  of  them  and  of  ourselves 
in  turn  with  them,  and  the  village  policeman 
— he  did  not  carry  even  a  stick — was  a  wag 
and  actor,  and  made  beautiful  poses  while 
the  village  laughed  in  toto.  This  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  a  Japanese  town. 
Nearly  all  of  them  followed  us  out  of  the 
village  and  they  seemed  sorry  to  have  us  go. 

Soon  I  tried  a  Chinese  cart  for  a  while, 
and  in  spite  of  its  bolting  I  almost  went  to 
sleep.     As  I  drowsed  I  heard  a  voice  say: 

"You'd  better  tell  him  to  keep  awake." 
Another  voice  answered : 

"I  will  take  care  of  him,"  and  I  lifted  my 
hat  to  see  the  ever  faithful  Takeuchi  stalk- 
ing along  through  the  deep  mud  by  me,  with 
a  big  stick  in  his  hand.  But  we  saw  no 
bandits.     It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 


now,  and  we  began  to  meet  column  after 
column  of  Japanese  troops  moving  toward 
the  front  from  the  new  point  of  disembarka- 
tion— Newchwang.  Somehow,  in  the  wind, 
a  rumor  was  borne  to  us  that  there  was  a 
foreign  hotel  in  Newchwang  which  had 
bath-tubs  and  beer  and  tansan;  even  a  wild- 
er rumor  came  that  the  Russians  had  left 
champagne  there.  We  held  a  consultation. 
If  all  those  things  were  there  it  were  just  as 
well  that  some  one  of  us  should  engage  them 
for  the  four  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
happy  lot  fell  to  me,  and  I  mounted  Dean 
Prior's  great  white  horse  and  went  ahead  at 
a  gallop.  That  horse  was  all  right  loping  in 
a  straight  line,  but  if  there  was  a  curve  to  be 
turned  or  a  slippery  bank  to  descend,  his 
weak  back  drew  mortality  for  the  rider  very 
near.  Then  he  had  an  ungovernable 
passion  for  lying  down  in  mud  holes  and 
streams,  which  held  distinct  possibilities  for 
discomfort.  Twice  he  went  down  with  me 
on  the  road,  though  he  walked  over  a  stream 
on  a  stone  arch  that  was  not  two  feet  wide  in 
perfect  safety.  In  one  river,  too,  he  went 
down  and  we  rolled  together  for  a  little  while 
in  the  yellow  mud  and  water;  but  I  ploughed 
away  through  columns  of  troops  and,  led 
by  a  Chinese  guide,  reached  Newchwang  at 
sunset.  I  went  to  the  Japanese  Head- 
quarters but  could  learn  nothing  about  that 
hotel.  I  asked  directions  of  everybody, 
and  when,  going  down  the  street  I  saw  com- 
ing toward  me  through  the  dust  a  boy  with 
a  tennis  racquet  over  his  shoulder  and  a  real 
white  girl  in  a  white  dress  with  black  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  I  asked  directions 
again,  merely  that  I  might  look  a  little  longer 
upon  that  girl's  face.  It  seemed  a  thousand 
years  since  I  had  seen  a  woman  who  looked 
like  her.  I  found  the  hotel  and  I  got  rooms 
for  ourselves  and  quarters  for  our  servants 
and  horses.  Looking  for  a  stable  in  the 
dark  I  turned  a  corner  to  see  a  Japanese 
naked  bayonet  thrust  within  a  foot  of  my 
breast.  Naturally,  I  stopped,  but  as  it 
came  no  nearer  I  went  on  and  not  a  word 
was  said  by  the  sentinel  nor  by  me.  None 
of  my  companions  came  in  and  I  ate  dinner 
in  lonely  magnificence,  put  beer,  champagne 
and  tansan  on  ice,  gave  orders  that  the 
servants  should  wait  until  midnight,  and 
sent  guides  out  to  wait  for  Davis  and  Prior 
and  the  Irishman  at  the  city  gates.  Then  I 
went  to  bed.  About  two  o'clock  there  was 
a  pounding  on  my  door,  and  a  little  Japanese 
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officer  with  a  two-handed  sword  some  five 
feet  long,  came  in  and  arrested  me  as  a 
Russian  spy.  He  said  I  would  have  to  leave 
Newchwang  by  the  earliest  train  the  next 
morning.  Now  if  I  had  had  wings  I  should 
have  been  cleaving  the  Manchurian  dark- 
ness at  that  very  minute  for  home,  and  with 
a  little  more  self-control,  I  should  have  hung 
out  the  window  and  laughed  when  he  made 
that  direful  threat.  But  I  had  ridden  into 
that  town  on  the  biggest  white  horse  I  ever 
saw  and  I  looked  like  an  English  field 
marshal  without  his  blouse.  I  had  gone  to 
the  Japanese  headquarters.  I  had  regis- 
tered my  name  and  the  names  of  my  three 
friends  on  the  hotel  book.  I  had  filled  out 
the  blank  thatisusualforthepassingstranger 
in  time  of  war.  I  had  added  information 
that  was  not  asked  for  on  that  blank.  I 
had  engaged  four  rooms,  had  ordered  dinner 
for  four  people  and  had  things  to  eat  and 
things  to  drink  awaiting  for  the  other  three 
whenever  they  should  come.  I  had  my 
war-pass  in  my  pocket,  which  I  displayed, 
and  vet  this  Japanese  officer,  the  second  in 
command  at  Newchwang  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  woke  me  up 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  in  ex- 
cellent English  put  me  under  arrest  as  a  Rus- 
sian spy.  I  was  robed  only  in  a  blue  flan- 
nel shirt  and  a  pair  of  "  Bonnie  Maginns," 
but  I  sprang  shamelessly  from  out  that 
mosquito-netting,  and  I  said  things  that 
I  am  not  yet  sorry  for.  Over  that  scene 
I  will  draw  the  curtain  quickly — but  just 
the  same,  a  Japanese  soldier  sat  at  my  door 
all  through  the  night.  The  next  morning  I 
heard  a  great  noise  and  I  saw  our  entire 
train  in  the  street  below.  I  called  my 
sentinel  to  the  window  and  pointed  out  to 
him  four  carts,  twelve  horses  and  mules, 
eight  coolies  and  eight  interpreters  and 
servants,  and  I  asked  him  if  Russian  spies 
were  accustomed  to  travel  that  way — if  they 
did  business  with  a  circus  procession  and  a 
brass  band  ?     He  grinned  slightly, 

Half  an  hour  later  Davis  and  I  went  down 
to  see  the  Yale  graduate,  and  he  apologized. 
He  said  graciously  that  he  would  remove 
the  guard  from  my  door  and  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  that  intelligent  soldier  had  volun- 
tarily removed  himself  an  hour  before.  We 
told  him  we  were  very  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Yokahama  to  catch  a  steamer  for  home. 
He  said  that  we  probably  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  home  on  a  transport  and  that 


even  if  we  had  permission  we  could  not  for 
the  reason  that  no  transports  were  going. 

' '  There  is  none  going  to-day  ?  " 

"No." 

"Nor  tomorrow  ?  " 

"No." 

"Nor  the  day  after." 

"No." 

We  said  good-by.  Just  outside  the  door 
we  met  another  Japanese  officer  who  had 
been  sent  into  Manchuria  with  a  special 
message  from  the  Emperor  and  had  been 
told  incidentally  to  look  in  on  the  cor- 
respondents. He  had  looked  in  on  us  above 
Haicheng,  and  he  was  apparently  trying  to 
do  all  he  could  for  us.  He  was  quite  sure  if 
we  saw  the  Major  in  Command  there  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  go.  "Is  there  a 
transport  going  today,"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  taking  it  myself." 
I  kept  my  face  grave. 

"And  tomorrow?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  next  day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Three  of  them — all  useless — nailed  with- 
in five  minutes  from  the  lips  of  a  brother- 
officer  and  within  ten  steps  of  the  Yale 
Graduate's  door !     It  was  to  laugh. 

I  took  a  Chinese  sampan  and  with  sail 
and  oar  beat  up  that  yellow  river  for  an 
hour  to  find  the  Major  in  Command.  When 
I  got  to  his  office,  he  had  gone  to  tiffin. 
Where  did  he  tiffin?  The  answer  was  a 
shake  of  the  head.  Nobody  could  disturb 
the  gallant  major  while  he  was  tiffining,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  caller's  business  was. 
When  would  he  return  ?  Within  one  hour 
and  a  half.  Well,  we  would  have  just  a 
little  more  than  another  hour  in  which  to 
catch  that  transport,  even  if  we  got  per- 
mission to  take  it.  And  somehow  cooling 
heels  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Major, 
while  he  tiffined  had  no  particular  charm 
for  me  just  then,  so  I  decided  very  quickly 
to  start  back  by  Cheefoo  and  Shanghai, 
even  if  it  did  take  five  extra  days  and  per- 
haps cause  us  to  lose  the  steamer  for  home. 

So  we  gathered  our  things  together  and 
took  passage  on  a  British  steamer  for  China. 
A  Chinese  sampan  took  the  ever  faithful 
Takeuchi  and  me  with  our  luggage  to  the 
ship.  I  handed  Takeuchi  two  purple  fifty 
sen  bills  that  the  army  issues  in  Manchuria 
as  scrip — to  give  to  the  Chinaman,  and 
started  up  the  gangway  toward  the  Cap- 
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tain's  cabin.  Takeuchi  thought  I  had  gone, 
but  I  looked  around  just  in  time  to  see  him 
thrust  one  of  the  bills  in  his  own  pocket, 
give  the  Chinaman  the  other,  put  his  right 
foot  in  the  Chinaman's  breast  and  joyously 
kick  him  down  the  gangway  into  the  sam- 
pan.    Selah! 

The  joy  of  being  on  a  British  ship  with 
the  Union  Jack  over  you  and  no  Japanese 
to  say  you  nay!  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
England  liberated  the  slave.  She  freed 
some  of  the  White  Slaves  of  Haicheng. 

To  avoid  floating  mines  we  anchored  that 
night  outside  the  bar,  but  next  morning  we 
struck  the  wide,  free,  blue  seas  with  an 
English  captain,  whose  tales  made  Gulliver's 
Travels  sound  like  the  story  of  a  Summer  in 
a  Garden.  Without  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes 
or  scorpions,  we  slept  when  and  where  we 
pleased  and  as  long  as  we  pleased.  Once 
more  we  wore  the  white  man's  clothes  and 
ate  his  food  and  drank  his  drink  and  were 
happy.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  for 
miles  through  the  scattered  cargoes  of 
Chinese  junks  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Japanese  while  they  were  on  their  way 
to  supply  the  Russians  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
that  night  we  saw  the  flash  of  big  guns  as 
once  more  we  swept  near  the  fortress  we 
had  hoped  to  see.  A  sunny  still  day  once 
again  and  we  were  at  Chefoo,  where  in  the 
harbor  we  saw — glory  of  glories — an  Ameri- 
can Man-of-War.  Ashore  Chefoo  was  dis- 
tinctly shorn  of  the  activities  that  lately  had 
made  the  town  hum.  There  were  only  a 
Russian  or  two  there  from  a  destroyed 
torpedo  boat,  a  few  missionaries  in  rick- 
shaws and  dressed  like  Chinese,  a  few 
queer-looking  foreign  women  in  the  streets 
and  a  lonely,  smooth-shaven  young  man 
from  Chicago  who  ran  a  roulette-wheel  and 
took  in  more  kinds  of  Oriental  currency 
than  I  knew  to  exist. 

"I  am  sorry  the  Russians  have  gone,"  he 
said,  "they  were  great  gamblers." 

There  we  learned  that  fighting  was  going 
on  at  Liao-Yang — real,  continuous  fighting; 
and  a  melancholy  of  which  no  man  spoke 
set  in  strong  with  all  of  us.  But  there  was 
that  American  Man-of-War  out  in  the 
harbor,  and  Davis  and  I  went  out  to  her  and 
climbed  aboard.  We  saw  nice,  clean  Ameri- 
can boys  again  and  pictures  of  their  sisters 
and  sweet-hearts,  and  we  had  dinner  and 
wine  and  we  made  that  good  ship  shake 
from  stem  to  stern  with  song. 


Two  days  later  we  were  threading  a  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  ships  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  Shanghai.  Shang- 
hai— that  "Paris  of  the  East" — with  its 
stone  buildings  and  hotels  and  floating  flags ; 
its  beautiful  Bund  bordered  with  trees  and 
parks  and  paths,  its  streets  thronged  with  a 
medley  of  racesandfull  of  modern  equipages, 
rattling  cabs,  rattling  ricksha ws,and  ancient 
Chinese  wheelbarrows  each  with  one  big 
wooden  wheel,  pushed  by  a  single  China- 
man with  a  strap  over  his  shoulder  and 
weighted,  sometimes,  with  six  Chinese 
factory  girls  their  tiny  feet  dangling  down — 
and  all  this  confusion  handled  and  guarded 
by  giant,  red-turbaned  Sikh  policemen — 
each  bearing  himself  with  the  dignity  of  a 
god.  There  was  gay  life  in  Shanghai — 
good  and  bad ;  town  clubs  and  country  clubs 
with  tennis,  cricket  and  golf.  There  were 
beautiful  roads  filled  with  handsome  car- 
riages and  smart  men  and  women  on  smart 
horses,  and  there  were  road-houses  with  men 
and  women  who  were  not  so  smart  seated 
around  little  tables  all  over  the  verandahs 
with  much  music  coming  from  within. 
Along  that  Bund  at  night  were  house-boats 
anchored,  on  the  decks  of  which  people 
dined  among  red  candles  to  the  music  of  a 
brass  band  in  a  park  nearby — brilliantly  lit. 
And  there  was  a  Chinese  quarter  not  far 
away,  thronged  with  strange  faces,  with 
narrow  twisting  streets,  some  murky  and 
some  gay  with  lanterns  that  hung  from 
restaurants,  theatres,  opium  dens,  singing 
and  gambling  halls,  while  through  those 
streets  coolies  bore  high  on  their  shoulders 
gaily  dressed  Chinese  singing  girls  from  one 
hall  to  another. 

On  the  ship  for  Nagasaki  were  many 
young  Chinese  boys  and  girls  going  to  other 
lands  to  be  educated  and  I  was  given  two 
significant  bits  of  information:  "Ten  years 
ago,"  said  a  man,  "a  foreign  education  was 
a  complete  bar  to  political  preferment  over 
here.  Things  have  so  changed  and  a 
foreign  education  is  now  such  an  advantage 
that  rich  Chinamen  who  have  political 
aspirations  for  their  sons  purposely  send 
them  abroad  to  be  educated." 

"On  this  ship,"  said  another,  "and  the 
two  ships  that  follow  her,  many  hundred 
young  Chinamen  are  going  over  to  Japan  to 
get  a  military  training.  And  yet,  according 
to  some  observers,  there  is  nothing  doing  in 
China — even  on  the  part  of  Japan." 
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We  landed  at  Nagasaki  and  had  a  three 
nights'  ride  to  Yokohama  in  a  crowded  car 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  sleep  only  when 
sitting  upright.  On  the  third  day  the  long 
train  came  to  a  stop  at  daybreak  and  every 
Japanese  soul  in  it — man,  woman  and  child 
— poured  out,  each  with  a  towel,  scrubbed 
vigorously  at  a  water-trough  and  came  back, 
each  sawing  on  his  teeth  witha  wooden  tooth- 
brush. Such  a  scene  could  be  paralleled 
nowhere  else.  I  suppose  the  Japanese  are 
the  cleanliest  people  in  the  world. 

Tokio  at  last — and  a  request  from  the 
Japanese:  Would  wTe  consider  going  back 
to  Port  Arthur  ?     We  would  not. 

"Please  consider  the  question."  WTe  con- 
sidered. 

"Yes,"  we  said,  "we  will  go." 

"You  can't,"  said  the  Japanese. 

Right  gladly  then  we  struck  the  back- 
ward trail  of  the  Saxon.  The  Happy  Exile 
went  aboard  with  me  and  so  did  Takeuchi, 
who  brought  his  pretty  young  wife  along  to 
say  "How  d'ye  do  and  good-bye."  Ta- 
keuchi brought  a  present,  too, — a  little  gol4 
mask  of  a  Fox,  which  he  thought  most  hu- 
morously fitting — a  scarf-pin  for  Inari-sama, 
which  is  the  honorific  deistical  form  of  my 
honorable  name  in  Japanese.  Later,  in 
this  country,  I  got  Takeuchi 's  photograph 
and  this  card:  "I  wish  you  please  send  me 
your  recommondation  which  is  necessary 
to  have  in  my  business."     He  shall  have  it. 

All  my  life  Japan  had  been  one  of  the  two 
countries  on  earth  I  most  wanted  to  see.  No 
more  enthusiastic  pro-Japanese  ever  put 
foot  on  the  shore  of  that  little  Island  than  I 
was  when  I  swung  into  Yokohama  Harbor 
nearly  seven  months  before.  I  had  lost 
much — but  I  was  carrying  away  the  name- 
less charm  of  the  land  and  of  the  people — 
for  the  charm  of  neither  has  much   suc- 


cumbed to  the  horrors  imported  from  us; 
Fujiyama,  whose  gray  head  lies  close  under 
the  Hand  of  Benediction;  among  the  foot- 
hills below  the  Maid  of  Miyanoshita — may 
Fuji  keep  her  ever  safe  from  harm ;  O-kin- 
san  the  kind,  who  helps  the  poor  and  wel- 
comes the  stranger — her  little  home  at  the 
head  of  the  House  of  the  Hundred  Steps  I 
could  see  from  the  deck  of  the  ship;  the 
great  Daibutsu  at  Kamakura,  whose  majes- 
tic calm  stills  all  the  world  while  you  look 
upon  his  face,  and — the  babies,  in  streets 
and  doorways — the  babies  that  rule  the 
land  as  kings.  I  did  have,  too,  for  a  mem- 
ory, Shin — my  rickshaw  man — but  Shin 
failed  me  at  the  last  minute  on  the  dock. 
Yes,  Shin  tried  to  fool  me  even  at  that  last 
minute.     But  I  forgive  him. 

Of  this  war  in  detail  I  knew  no  more  than 
I  should  have  known  had  I  stayed  at  home — 
and  it  had  taken  me  seven  months  to  learn 
that  it  was  meant  that  I  should  not  know- 
more.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  what 
was  done, — only  with  the  way  it  was  done — 
which  was  not  pretty.  Somehow  as  Japan 
sank  closer  to  the  horizon  I  think  I  found 
myself  wondering  whether  the  Goddess  of 
Truth  couldn't  travel  the  breadth  of  that 
land  incog., — even  if  she  played  the  leading 
part  in  a  melodrama  with  a  star  in  her  fore- 
head and  her  own  name  emblazoned  in 
ideographs  around  her  breast.  I  think  so. 
I  wondered,  too,  if  in  shedding  the  wrinkled 
skin  of  Orientalism  Japan  might  not  have 
found  it  even  better  than  winning  a  battle — 
to  shed  with  it  polite  duplicity  and  bring  in 
the  blunt  telling  of  the  truth;  for  if  the  arch 
on  which  a  civilization  rests  be  character, 
the  key-stone  of  that  arch  I  suppose  must 
be  honesty — simple  honesty. 

Right  gladly  we  struck  the  backward 
Trail  of  the  Saxon. 
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THE    DIAL'S    SHADOW 

By  John    Finley 

Thou'rt  not  inconstant?     I  will  prove  thee  then: 
If  shines  the  sun  thou  show'st  thyself,  vet  when 
But  comes  a  cloud  to  dim  its  radiance. 
Or  Fortune  hides  a  trice  her  countenance. 
Or  creeps  the  dusk  of  age  across  the  day. 
Thou  dost  desert  thy  place;  and  slink  away 
When  most  I  need  that  heaven  should  lend 
Thy  help  in  my  hard  way — thou'rt  no  true  friend. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 30 


Gardens  of  the  Villa  Torlonia,  formerly  Villa  (Jonti,  Frascati,  opposite  the  Villa  Marconi,  where  we  spent  the 

summer  of  1867. 
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MORE    LETTERS    OF    A    DIPLOMAT'S    WIFE 
By  Mary   King  Waddington 

SECOND     PAPER 


Saturday,  April  3,  1880,  10  p.  u. 
E  went  to  the  German  Em- 
bassy  on  oar  way  home  to 
write  ourselves  down  for  the 
German  Crown  Princess, 
who  had  just  arrived  there 
for  a  short  stay.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  her — W.  admires  her  so  much.  He 
saw  her  often  when  he  was  in  Berlin  for  the 
congress,  and  found  her  most  sympathetic 
and  charming.  Turkan  Bey  came  in  just 
before  dinner  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  Khedive,  and  what  France  would 
have  done  if  he  had  resisted,  retired  up  the 
country,  and  obliged  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish to  depose  him  by  force.  It  was  evident 
that  the  suite  had  been  talking  to  him,  and 
talking  very  big — he  was  very  anxious  to  have 
a  categorical  answer.  W.  said  very  quietly 
they  had  never  considered  that  emergency, 
as  it  was  quite  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Khedive  had  no  intention  of  resist- 
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ing.  "  Cependant,  monsieur,  s'il  avait 
voulu"  etc.,  so  W.  could  only  repeat 
the  same  thing — that  they  had  never  been 
anxious  on  that  point. 

We  dined  quietly  at  home,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  there  came  a  note 
from  Keudell,  the  German  Ambassador 
(whom  we  don't  either  of  us  know),  saying 
that  "  par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  Imperiale  la 
Princesse  Hereditaire  d'Allemagne"  he  had 
the  honor  to  ask  M.  and  Mme.  Waddington 
to  dine  to-day  at  7.30  at  the  Embassy  en 
petit  comite.  We  should  find  a  small  party 
— the  Wimpffens  and  Pagets.  The  Princess 
only  arrived  on  Thursday,  and  W.  is  much 
pleased  that  she  should  have  thought  of  us 
at  once.  Keudell  has  been  ill  with  gout 
ever  since  we  have  been  here.  We  have 
never  once  seen  him,  but  various  people 
told  W.  he  regretted  so  much  not  seeing 
him,  that  the  other  day  we  tried  to  find  him, 
but  the  porter  said  he  was  still  in  his  room. 
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Sunday,  April  4,  1880. 
Our  dinner  was  charming.  I  was  not  a 
bit  disappointed  in  the  Princess.  W.  had 
talked  so  much  about  her  that  I  had  rather 
made  up  my  mind  I  should  find  her  very 
formal  and  German — and  she  isn't  either 


large  salon,  where  Mme.  Keudell  was  wait- 
ing. She  looked  slight  and  rather  delicate, 
and  he  really  ill,  so  very  white.  He  said  he 
had  had  a  long,  sharp  attack  of  gout — had 
not  been  out  for  some  time,  and  was  in  the 
salon  for  the  first  time  the  day  the  Princess 


Victoria,  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
From  a  photograph  taken  about  1880 


one  or  the  other.  We  left  a  little  after  seven 
(I  wearing  black  satin).  I  am  so  bored 
with  always  wrearing  the  same  dresses.  If 
I  had  had  any  idea  we  should  go  out  every 
night  I  should  have  brought  much  more, 
but  W.  spoke  of  "a  nice,  quiet  month  in 
Rome,  sight-seeing  and  resting."  We  were 
the  first  to  arrive.  Keudell  was  at  the  door, 
introduced  himself,  and  took  us  into  the 


arrived.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the 
others  to  come  he  showed  us  the  rooms  and 
pictures.  I  recognized  at  once  one  of  those 
pretty  child's  heads  by  Otto  Brandt  like  the 
one  we  have.  He  was  much  interested  in 
knowing  that  wre  had  bought  one  so  long 
ago,  he  thought  Brandt  had  so  much  talent. 
There  was  a  grand  piano,  of  course,  as  he  is  a 
fine  musician.     The  Pagets  and  Wimpffens 
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came  together  almost,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  there  the  Princess  came  in.  She  had 
one  lady  with  her  and  a  chambellan — Count 
Seckendorff.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  handsome  string  of  pearls.  She  is 
short,  and  rather  stout,  carries  herself  very 
well  and  moves  gracefully.  We  all  made 
low  curtseys — the  men  kissed  her  hand, 
Sir  Augustus  Paget  just  touching  the  floor 
with  his  knee,  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a 
man  kneel  to  any  one  in  a  salon.  She  re- 
ceived W.  most  charmingly,  and  was  very 
gracious  to  rne — asked  me  at  once  whv  I 


her,  sat  down  on  the  big  sofa,  he  on  a  chair 
next,  and  they  talked  for  about  half  an  hour. 
We  all  remained  standing.  I  asked  Keudell 
about  his  piano.  He  told  me  that  he  liked 
the  Erard  grand  very  much,  but  that  they 
didn't  stand  travelling  well.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Princess  told  us  all  to  sit  down, 
particularly  Keudell,  who  looked  quite  white 
and  exhausted.  I  sat  by  Mme.  Keudell, 
and  as  she  is  very  fond  of  Italy,  and  Rome 
in  particular,  we  got  on  very  well.  When 
the  Princess  had  finished  her  talk  with  W. 
she  came  over  and  sat  down  by  me — was 


Tomb  of  Viniciano,  between  Frascati  and  Tusculum. 


didn't  accompany  my  husband  to  Berlin. 
I  said,  "  Principally  because  he  didn't  want 
me,"  which  was  perfectly  true.  He  said 
when  he  was  named  Plenipotentiary  that  it 
was  all  new  ground  for  him,  that  he  would 
have  plenty  to  do,  and  didn't  want  to  have 
a  woman  to  look  after.  He  rather  protests 
now,  but  that  is  really  what  he  said,  and  I 
certainly  didn't  go.  The  dinner  was  pleas- 
ant enough.  The  Princess  talked  a  great 
deal,  and  as  the  party  was  small,  general  con- 
versation was  quite  easy.  The  talk  was  all 
in  French,  which  really  was  very  amiable  for 
us — we  were  the  only  foreigners  present, 
and  naturally  if  we  hadn't  been  there  even- 
one  would  have  spoken  German.  After 
dinner  she  made  a  short  cercle,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  all  of  us  around  her, 
then  made  a  sign  to  W.  to  come  and  talk  to 


most  charming  and  easy.  She  has  the 
Queen's  beautiful  smile,  and  such  an  ex- 
pressive face.  We  spoke  English ;  she  asked 
me  if  I  had  become  very  French  (I  wonder  ?) 
that  she  had  always  heard  American  women 
were  so  adaptable,  taking  at  once  their  hus- 
band's nationality  when  they  married  for- 
eigners. She  had  always  remained  very 
fond  of  England  and  English  ways — the 
etiquette  and  formality  of  the  German 
Court  had  tired  her  at  first.  She  asked  me, 
of  course,  how  many  children  I  had — said 
one  was  not  enough.  "  If  anything  should 
happen  to  him,  what  would  your  life  be?" 
and  then  spoke  a  great  deal  about  the  son 
she  lost  last  summer  by  diphtheria,  said  he 
was  the  most  promising  of  all  her  children, 
and  she  sometimes  thought  she  never  could 
be  resigned.     I  said  that  her  life  was  neces- 
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sarily  so  full,  she  had  so  many  obligations  generally.     I  told  her  he  was  still  a  Senator, 

of  all  kinds,  had  so  many  to  think  about,  and  always  interested  in  politics.     I  didn't 

that  she  would  be  taken  out  of  herself .  "Ah,  think  a  few  months'  absence  at  this  time 

yes,  there  is  much  to  do,  and  one  can't  sit  would  affect  his  political  career  much,  and 


President  Charles  King,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 


down  with  one's  sorrow,  but  the  mother 
who  has  lost  her  child  carries  a  heavy  heart 
all  her  life."  It  was  all  so  simply  said — ■ 
so  womanly.  She  said  she  was  very  glad 
to  meet  W.  again,  thought  he  looked  very 
well — was  sure  the  change  and  rest  were 
doing  him  good.  She  regretted  his  depart- 
ure from  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  public  life 


that  he  found  so  much  to  interest  him  that 
he  really  didn't  miss  the  busy,  agitated  life 
he  had  been  leading  for  so  long.  She  said 
she  intended  to  spend  a  quiet  fortnight  here 
as  a  tourist,  seeing  all  she  could.  She  then 
talked  to  all  the  other  ladies,  and  about  ten 
said  she  was  tired  and  would  go  to  her  own 
rooms.     She  shook  hands  with  the  ladies, 
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the  men  kissed  her  hand,  and  when  she  got 
to  the  door  she  turned  and  made  a  very 
pretty  curtsey  to  us  all.  We  stayed  on 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Wimpffens  have  arranged  a  dinner 
for  her  on  Thursday  (to  which  she  said  she 
would  like  to  have  us  invited),  just  the  same 
party  with  the  addition  of  the  Minghettis. 
As  we  were  going  on  to  Mme.  Minghetti's 
reception,  Countess  Wimpffen  asked  us  to 
tell  them  to  keep  themselves  disengaged  for 
Thursday,  as  she  wanted  them  for  dinner  to 
meet  the  Princess — she  would  write,  of 
course,  but  sent  the  message  to  gain  time. 
They  brought  in  tea  and  orangeade,  and  I 
talked  a  little  to  Count  Seckendorff — he 
speaks  English  as  well  as  I  do.  He  told  me 
the  Princess  was  quite  pleased  when  she 
heard  W.  was  here,  and  hoped  to  see  him 
often.  We  hadn't  the  courage  to  stay  any 
longer — poor  Keudell  looked  ready  to  drop 
— and  started  off  to  the  Minghettis. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  night,  and  the 
Capitol  and  all  its  surroundings  looked 
gigantic,  Marcus  Aurelius  on  his  big  bronze 


horse  standing  out  splendidly.  We  found 
a  large  party  at  Mme.  Minghetti's — princi- 
pally political — not  many  women,  but  I 
should  think  every  man  in  Rome.  Alfieri, 
Visconti  Venosta,  Massari,  Borghi  Sella, 
Teano,  etc.  It  is  evidently  a  centre  for  the 
intelligent,  seriousmen  of  all  parties.  There 
was  quite  a  buzz,  almost  a  noise,  of  talking 
as  we  came  in — rather  curious,  everyone 
seemed  to  be  talking  hard,  almost  like  a 
meeting  of  some  kind.  They  were  all  talk- 
ing about  the  English  elections,  which  ap- 
parently are  going  dead  against  the  Minis- 
try. Minghetti  said  it  was  quite  their  own 
fault— a  cabinet  that  couldn't  control  the 
elections  was  not  fit  to  live.  Of  course  their 
time  was  over — there  was  no  use  in  even 
attempting  a  fight — they  had  quite  lost  their 
hold  on  the  country.  Mme.  Minghetti 
seems  as  keen  about  politics  as  her  husband. 
She  has  many  friends  in  England.  I  told 
her  about  the  Wimpffen  dinner — they  will 
go,  of  course.  She  asked  a  great  deal  about 
the  Princess — said  she  was  verv  glad  she 
had  decided  to  come  to  Rome,  that   she 
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couldn't  help  being  interested  and  dis- 
tracted here,  which  she  needed,  as  she  was 
so  upset  by  her  son's  death.  We  talked 
music — she  sings  very  well — and  we  agreed 
to  sing  together  some  afternoon,  perhaps  at 
the  German  Embassy,  as  Keudell  is  a  beau- 
tiful musician  and  loves  to  accompany. 

Mrs.  Bruce  was  there,  and  I  sat  down  by 
her  a  little  while,  looking  at  the  people.  She 
pointed  out  various  political  swells,  and  a 
nice  young  Englishman  (whose  name  I 
didn't  catch)  joined  us,  saying  he  wished  he 
understood  Italian,  as  it  was  evident  the 
group  of  men  around  Minghetti  was  dis- 
cussing English  politics,  and  he  would  so 
like  to  know  what  they  were  saying.  Mrs. 
Bruce  told  him  it  was  just  as  well  he  didn't 
understand,  as,  from  the  echoes  that  came 
to  her,  she  didn't  believe  it  was  altogether 
complimentary  to  John  Bull.  I  don't  be- 
lieve political  men  of  any  nationality  ever 
approve  any  ministry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, or  prominent  in  any  way,  he  is  instantly 
attacked  on  all  sides. 

We  didn't  stay  very  long,  as  we  had  prom- 
ised to  go  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Farnese 
Palace,  where  the  Noailles  had  also  a  re- 
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ception.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  extract- 
ing W.  from  the  group  of  men.  He  natu- 
rally was  much  interested  in  all  the  talk,  and 
as  almost  all  the  men  were,  or  had  been 
ministers,  their  criticisms  were  most  lively. 
They  appealed  to  him  every  now  and  then, 
he  having  been  so  lately  in  the  fray  himself, 
and  he  was  a  funny  contrast  with  his  quiet 
voice  and  manner  to  the  animated  group  of 
Italians,  all  talking  at  once,  and  as  much 
with  their  hands  as  with  their  tongues. 

It  was  very  late — after  eleven — but  we 
thought  we  would  try  for  the  Noailles,  and 
there  were  still  many  carriages  at  the  door 
when  we  drove  up.  We  met  so  many  people 
coming  away,  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  long 
anteroom,  that  it  didn't  seem  possible  there 
could  be  any  one  left,  but  the  rooms  were 
quite  full  still.  The  palace  looked  regal — 
all  lighted— a  nd  there  were  enough  people  to 
take  away  the  bare  look  that  the  rooms  usual- 
ly have.  They  are  very  la  rge,  very  high,  and 
have  scarcely  any  furniture  (being only  used 
for  big  receptions),  so  unless  there  are  a  great 
many  people  there  is  a  look  of  emptiness, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  prevent.  Mme. 
de  Noailles  was  no  longer  at  the  door,  bfit  I 
found  her  seated  in  the  end  room  with  a  lit- 
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tie  group  of  ladies,  all  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  we  had  an  agreeable  half  hour.  Mme. 
Visconti  Venosta  was  there,  and  another 
lady  who  was  presented  to  me — Mme.  Pan- 
nissera,  wife  of  one  of  the  grand-maitres  de 
ceremonie  at  court.  W.  was  at  once  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circle  of  men,  also  talking 
politics,  English  elections,  etc.,  but  he  was 
ready  to  come  away  when  I  made  the  move. 
Noailles  insisted  upon  taking  me  to  the  buf- 
fet, though  I  told  him  I  had  done  nothing 
but  eat  and  drink  since  7 .30  (with  a  little  con- 
versation thrown  in) .  It  was  rather  amusing 
walking  through  the  rooms  and  seeing  all 
the  people,  but  at  12.30  I  struck.  I  really 
was  incapable  of  another  remark  of  any  kind . 

I  will  finish  this  very  long  letter  to-day. 
I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  have  patience  to 
read  it.  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  if  it  was 
written  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  remember  all 
the  things  I  want  to  tell  when  we  get  back — 
so  much  that  one  can't  write.  My  black 
satin  was  right — the  Princess  was  in  mourn- 
ing, the  other  ladies  equally  in  black.  W. 
wants  me  to  be  photographed  in  the  black 
dress  and  long  veil  I  wore  at  the  Pope's 
audience.  He  found  it  very  becoming,  and 
thinks  Frances  ought  to  have  one;  but  it  is 
so  difficult  to  find  time  for  anything. 

Saturday,  April  10,  1880. 

We  had  a  nice  musical  evening  the  other 
night  at  Gert's.  All  the  vieille  garde  turned 
up,  Vera  Malatesta,  del  Monfe  (with  his 
violoncello),  and  Grant.  We  sang  all  the 
evening,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely. 
I  was  sorry  Edith  Peruzzi  couldn't  come, 
as  she  sings  so  well,  and  it  would  have  been 
nice  to  have  another  lady.  She  has  been 
nursing  her  mother  (Mrs.  Story),  who  has 
been  ill  (so  ill  that  they  sent  for  Edith  to 
come  from  Florence),  but  she  is  getting  all 
right  now,  and  I  don't  think  Edith  will  stay 
much  longer.  Charles  de  Bunsen  has  arrived 
for  a  few  days.  We  took  a  room  for  him  at 
our  hotel,  and  we  have  been  doing  all  man- 
ner of  sight-seeing.  Thursday  morning  we 
went  to  the  Academia  of  St.  Luca,  where  we 
had  not  yet  been.  It  was  rather  interesting, 
but  there  is  much  less  to  see  than  in  the  other 
galleries.  There  are  some  good  busts  and 
modern  pictures — a  pretty  Greuze. 

Our  dinner  at  the  WimprTens'  was  very 
pleasant.  We  arrived  very  punctually  at 
7.20.  and  found  the  Keudells  already  there. 
He  told  us  the  Princess  was  very  tired,  she 
had  been  all  day  in  the  galleries  standing, 
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looking  at  pictures,  and  he  didn't  think  she 
would  stay  late.  He  still  looked  very  tired 
and  pale,  but  said  he  was  much  better  and 
that  the  royal  visit  did  not  tire  him  at  all. 
The  Princess  was  very  considerate  and  went 
about  quite  simply  with  her  lady  and  Count 
SeckendorrT.  The  other  invites  arrived  al- 
most immediately — the  Pagets,  Minghettis, 
Gosselins  of  the  British  Embassy,  and 
Maffei,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  About  a  quarter  to  eight  the  Prin- 
cess arrived  with  her  lady  and  chamberlain, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  long  string  of  pearls. 
We  went  at  once  to  dinner  (which  was  an- 
nounced as  she  entered  the  room),  Wimpf- 
fen  of  course  taking  the  Princess,  who  had 
Minghetti  on  her  other  side.  Sir  Augustus 
Paget  took  me,  and  I  had  Gosselin  on  the 
other  side.  W.  sat  next  Countess  Wimpf- 
fen.  The  talk  was  easy  and  animated, 
quite  like  the  other  day  at  the  Palazzo  Caf- 
farelli  (German  Embassy).  The  Princess 
talked  a  great  deal  to  Minghetti,  principally 
art,  old  Rome,  pictures,  etc. — she  herself 
draws  and  paints  very  well.  After  dinner  she 
sat  down  at  once  (said  she  didn't  usually 
mind  standing,  but  the  long  days  in  the  gal- 
leries tired  her) ,  made  us  all  sit  down,  and  for 
about  half  an  hour  she  was  most  charming, 
talking  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and  keep- 
ing the  conversation  general.  When  she 
had  had  enough  of  female  conversation  she 
said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  Lady  Paget, 
who  got  up,  crossed  the  room  to  where  W. 
was  standing,  and  told  him  the  Princess 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  came  at  once, 
of  course — she  made  him  sit  down,  and  they 
talked  for  a  long  time.  She  is  naturally 
Protestant,  but  very  liberal,  and  quite  open 
to  new  ideas.  She  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  French  Protestants — had  always 
heard  they  were  very  strict,  very  narrow- 
minded,  in  fact,  rather  Calvinistic.  She 
kept  W.  until  she  went  away,  early — about 
ten — as  she  was  tired.  She  has  an  ex- 
traordinary charm  of  manner.  Her  way  of 
taking  leave  of  us  was  so  pretty  and  gracious. 
She  dines  quietly  at  the  British  Embassy  to- 
morrow night,  and  when  Lady  Paget  asked 
her  who  she  would  have,  said:  "Cardinal 
Howard  and  Mr.  Story"  (the  well-known 
American  sculptor).  She  wants  to  see  all 
manner  of  men. 

Monday,  April  12th. 

Last  night  we  had  a  pleasant  dinner  at 
Mr.  Hooker's,  the  American  banker.     He 
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still  lives  in  one  end  of  his  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  Bonaparte,  but  has  rented  the 
greater  part  to  the  Suzannets.*  We  were  a 
small  party — ourselves,  Schuylers,  Ristori 
(Marchesa  Caprannica),  and  her  charming 
daughter.  Ristori  is  very  striking  looking 
— very  large,  but  dignified  and  easy  in  her 
movements,  and  has  a  wonderfully  expres- 
sive face.  The  girl,  Bianca  Caprannica,  is 
charming,  tall,  fair,  and  graceful.  Ristori 
talked  a  great  deal,  speaks  French,  of  course, 
perfectly.  She  admires  the  French  stage, 
and  we  discussed  various  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. I  should  love  to  see  her  act  once, 
her  voice  is  so  full  and  beautiful.  Such  a 
characteristic  scene  took  place  after  coffee. 
We  were  still  sitting  in  the  dining-room 
when  we  heard  a  carriage  come  in,  and  in- 
stantly there  was  a  great  sound  of  stamping 
horses,  angry  coachman,  whip  freely  ap- 
plied, etc.  It  really  made  a  great  noise  and 
disturbance.  Ristori  listened  for  a  moment, 
then  rushed  to  the  window  (very  high  up — 
we  were  on  the  top  story),  exclaiming  it  was 
her  man,  opened  it,  and  proceeded  to  inter- 
peller  the  irate  coachman  in  very  energetic 
Italian — "Che  diavolo!"  were  these  her 
horses  or  his,  was  he  a  Christian  man  to 
treat  poor  brutes  like  that,  etc. — a  stream  of 
angry  remonstrance  in  her  deep,  tragic  voice. 
There  was  a  cessation  of  noise  in  the  court- 
yard— her  voice  dominated  everything — 
and  then  I  suppose  the  coachman  explained 
and  excused  himself,  but  we  were  so  high 
up  and  inside  that  we  couldn't  hear.  She 
didn't  listen,  but  continued  to  abuse  him 
until  at  length  Hooker  went  to  the  window 
and  suggested  that  she  might  cease  scolding 
and  come  back  into  the  room,  which  she  did 
quite  smilingly — the  storm  had  passed. 

This  morning  we  have  been  to  the  Doria 
Gallery.  The  palace  is  enormous,  a  great 
court  and  staircase  and  some  fine  pictures. 
We  liked  a  portrait  by  Velasquez  of  a  Pope 
— Innocent  X,  I  think — and  some  of  the 
Claude  Lorraines,  with  their  curious  blue- 
green  color.  We  walked  home  by  the 
Corso.  It  was  rather  warm,  but  shady  al- 
ways on  one  side  of  the  street.  After  break- 
fast Cardinal  Bibra,  the  Bishop  of  Frascati, 
came  to  see  us.  He  was  much  disappointed 
that  we  had  had  such  a  horrid  day  for  our 
Frascati  and  Tusculum  expedition,  and 
wants  us  to  go  again,  but  we  haven't  time. 
We  want  to  go  to  Ostia  and  Alcano  if  it  is 

*  Comte  de  Suzannet,  Secretary  French  Embassy. 


possible.  He  and  W.  plunged  into  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  It  is  curious  what  an  im- 
portance they  all  attach  to  W.'s  being  a 
Protestant;  seem  to  think  his  judgment 
must  be  fairer.  He  also  knew  about  Uncle 
Evelyn  having  married  and  settled  in  Peru- 
gia, and  had  heard  the  Pope  speak  about 
him.  He  spoke  about  the  Marquis  de 
Gabriac  (Desprez's  predecessor)  and  re- 
gretted his  departure  very  much.  I  think 
he  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  Ambassador. 
W.  told  him  Desprez  would  do  all  he  could 
to  make  things  go  smoothly,  that  his  whole 
career  had  been  made  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
where  every  important  question  for  years 
had  been  discussed  with  him. 

Tuesday,  April  13th. 
We  dined  last  night  at  the  black  Spanish 
Embassy  with  the  Cardenas.  It  was  very 
pleasant.  We  had  two  cardinals — Bibra 
and  a  Spanish  cardinal  whose  name  I  didn't 
catch;  he  had  a  striking  face,  keen  and 
stern,  didn't  talk  much  at  dinner — Desprez 
and  his  son,  the  Sulmonas,  Bandinis,  Primo- 
lis  (she  is  nee  Bonaparte),  d'Aulnays,  all  the 
personnel  of  the  Embassy,  and  one  or  two 
young  men  from  the  other  embassies;  quite 
a  small  dinner.  W.  took  in  Princess  Sul- 
mona  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Primoli 
took  me,  and  I  had  Prince  Bandini  on  the 
other  side.  Both  men  were  pleasant  enough. 
All  the  women  except  me  were  in  high 
dresses,  and  Primoli  asked  me  how  I  had 
the  conscience  to  appear  decolletec  and 
show  bare  shoulders  to  cardinals.  I  told 
him  we  weren't  told  that  we  should  meet 
any  cardinals,  and  that  in  these  troubled 
days  I  thought  a  woman  in  full  dress  was 
such  a  minor  evil  that  I  didn't  believe  they 
would  even  notice  what  one  had  on;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  they  were  observant,  says 
a)l  churchmen  of  any  denomination  are. 
Their  life  is  so  inactive  that  they  get  their 
experience  from  what  they  see  and  hear.  I 
talked  a  few  minutes  to  Princess  Bandini 
after  dinner,  but  she  went  away  almost  im- 
mediately, as  she  had  music  (Tosti)  at  home. 
We  promised  to  go  to  her  later — I  wanted 
very  much  to  hear  Tosti.  The  evening  was 
short.  The  cardinals  always  go  away 
early — at  9.30  (we  dined  at  7.30,  and  every 
one  was  punctual).  As  long  as  they  stayed 
the  men  made  a  circle  around  them.  They 
are  treated  with  much  deference  (we  women 
were  left  to  our  own  devices) .  W.  said  the 
conversation  was  not  very  interesting,  they 
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talk  with  so  much  reserve  always.  He  said 
the  Spaniard  hardly  spoke,  and  Cardinal 
Bibra  talked  antiquities,  the  excavations 
still  to  be  made  in  Tusculum,  etc.  I  think 
they  go  out  very  little  now,  only  occasion- 
ally to  black  embassies.  Their  position  is 
of  course  much  changed  since  the  Italians 
are  in  Rome.  They  live  much  more  quiet- 
ly; never  receive,  their  carriages  are  much 
simpler,  no  more  red  trappings,  nothing  to 
attract  attention — so  different  from  our  day. 
When  Pio  Nono  went  out  it  was  a  real 
royal  progress.  First  came  the  batta  strada 
or  piqneur  on  a  good  horse,  stopping  all  the 
carriages  and  traffic;  then  the  Pope  in  his 
handsome  carriage,  one  or  two  ecclesiastics 
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type  of  the  intellectual,  ascetic  priest — all 
his  will  and  energy  shining  out  of  his  eyes, 
which  are  extraordinarily  bright  and  keen 
for  a  man  of  his  age. 

We  didn't  stay  very  long  after  the  cardinals 
left,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  off  to  Princess 
Bandini.  We  found  a  great  many  people, 
and  music  going  on.  Some  woman  had 
been  singing — a  foreigner,  either  English  or 
American — and  Tosti  was  just  settled  at 
the  piano.  He  is  quite  charming;  has  very 
little  voice,  but  says  his  things  delightfully, 
accompanying  himself  with  a  light,  soft 
touch.  He  sang  five  or*  six  times,  princi- 
pally his  own  songs,  with  much  expression; 
also  a  French  song  extremely  well.     His 


with  him,  and  followed  by  several  cardinals    diction  is  perfect,  his  style  simple  and  easy. 


in  their  carriages,  minor  prelates,  members 
of  the  household  and  the  escort  of  gardes 
nobles.  All  the  gentlemen  got  out  of  their 
carriages,  knelt  or  bowed  very  low;  the 
ladies  stood  in  theirs,  making  low  curtseys, 
and  many  people  knelt  in  the  street.     One 


One  wonders  why  everyone  doesn't  sing  in 
the  same  way.  They  don't,  as  we  per- 
ceived when  a  man  with  a  big  voice,  high 
baritone,  came  forward,  and  sang  two  songs, 
Italian  and  German.  The  voice  was  fine, 
and  the  man  sang  well,  but  didn't  give  half 


saw  the  old  man  quite  distinctly,  dressed  all    the  pleasure  that  Tosti  did  with  his  voix  de 


in  white,  leaning  forward  a  little  and  bless- 
ing the  crowd  with  a  large  sweeping  move- 
ment of  his  hand.  He  rarely  walked  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  but  often  in  the  villas — 
Pamphili  or  Borghese.     There  almost  all 


compositeur  and  wonderful  expression.  He 
was  introduced  to  me,  and  we  had  a  pleas- 
ant talk.  He  loves  England,  and  goes  there 
every  season.  A  good  many  people  came 
in  after  us.  I  wanted  to  introduce  W.  to 
the  people  he  met  knelt;  children  kissed  his    someone  and  couldn't  find  him,  thought  he 


hand,  and  he  would  sometimes  pat  their 
little  black  heads.  We  crossed  him  one  day 
in  the  Villa  Pamphili.  We  were  a  band  of 
youngsters — Roman  and  foreigners — and 
all  knelt.  The  old  man-  looked  quite 
pleased  at  the  group  of  young  people — 
stopped  a  moment  and  gave  his  blessing 
with  a  pretty  smile.     Some  of  our  corn- 


must  have  gone,  and  was  just  going  to  say 
good-night  to  Princess  Bandini  when  her 
husband  came  up  saying,  "  You  mustn't  go 
yet — your  husband  is  deep  in  a  talk  with 
Cardinal  Howard,"  took  me  to  one  of  the 
small  salons,  where  I  saw  the  two  gentlemen 
sitting,  talking  hard.  The  cardinal  was 
just  going  when  we  came  in,  so  he  inter- 


patriots  were  rather  horrified  at  seeing  us    cepted  W.  and  carried  him  off  to  this  quiet 


kneel  with  all  the  rest — Protestants  doing 
homage  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — and  expressed  their  opinion  to 
father:  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  bad 
note  for  my  brother.*  However,  father 
didn't  think  the  United  States  Government 
would  attach  much  importance  to  our  papal 
demonstration,  and  we  continued  to  kneel 
and  ask  his  blessing  whenever  we  met  His 
Holiness.  He  had  a  kind,  gentle  face  (a 
twinkle,  too,  in  his  eyes),  and  was  always 
so  fond  of  children  and  young  people.  The 
contrast  between  him  and  his  successor  is 
most  striking.  Leo  XIII  is  tall,  slight, 
hardly  anything  earthly  about  him — the 

*  General   Rufus  King,  last  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Vatican. 


corner  where  they  would  be  undisturbed. 
They  must  have  been  there  quite  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  for  I  went  back  into 
the  music-room,  and  it  v/as  some  little 
time  before  W.  found  me  there.  Everyone 
had  gone,  but  we  stayed  on  a  little  while, 
talking  to  the  two  Bandinis.  It  is  a  funny 
change  for  W.  to  plunge  into  ail  this  clerical 
society  of  Rome;  but  he  says  he  under- 
stands their  point  de  vue  much  better,  now 
that  he  sees  them  here,  particularly  when 
both  parties  can  talk  quite  frankly.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  such  a 
talk  in  France — each  side  begins  with  such 
an  evident  prejudice.  The  honest  clerical 
really  believes  that  the  liberal  is  a  man  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  religious  feeling  of  any 
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kind — a  dangerous  character,  incapable  of 
real  patriotic  feeling,  and  doing  great  harm 
to  his  country.  The  liberal  is  not  quite  so 
narrow-minded;  but  he,  too,  in  his  heart 
holds  the  clergy  responsible  for  the  want  of 
progress,  the  narrow  grooves  they  would 
like  the  young  generation  to  move  in,  and 
the  influence  they  try  to  exercise  in  families 
through  the  women  (who  all  go  to  church 
and  confession).  With  the  pitiless  logic  of 
the  French  character  every  disputed  point 
stands  out  clear  and  sharp,  and  discussion 
is  very  difficult.  Here  they  are  more  supple 
— leave  a  larger  part  to  human  weaknesses. 
Sunday,  April  18,  1880,  10  o'clock. 

We  have  just  come  in  from  our  farewell 
dinner  with  Gert,  our  last  in  Rome,  or 
rather  my  last.  I  go  to  Florence  to-morrow 
morning,  but  W.  stays  on  till  Tuesday.  He 
is  going  to  dine  at  the  WimpfTens  to-morrow 
night  with  some  colleagues  and  political 
people.  He  has  stopped  downstairs  to  fin- 
ish his  cigar  and  give  directions  about  some 
books  he  wants  sent  to  Paris,  and  I  will 
finish  this  letter.  I  have  nothing  to  do — 
the  trunks  are  all  packed,  some  already 
downstairs,  and  the  salon  looks  quite  bare 
and  uncomfortable,  notwithstanding  some 
flowers  which  Mrs.  Bruce  and  Trocchi  have 
sent  for  good -by. 

Gert  and  I  had  a  nice  afternoon.  It  was 
so  beautiful  that  we  went  for  a  last  drive  in 
the  country,  and  I  shall  carry  away  a  last 
summer  impression  almost,  all  blue  sky, 
bright  flowers,  deep  shadows,  and  a  warm 
light  over  everything.  It  is  wonderful  how 
the  Campagna  changes — almost  from  day 
to  day  (not  only  with  the  change  of  seasons), 
quite  like  the  ocean.  To-day,  for  instance, 
was  enchanting,  the  air  soft  and  mild,  a 
smell  of  fresh  earth  and  flowers  everywhere. 
The  old  towers  and  tombs  standingwellout, 
rising  out  of  a  mass  of  high  grass  and  wild 
flowers,  and  taking  a  soft  pink  color  in  the 
warm  sunlight — so  clear  that  one  could  see 
a  great  distance — and  all  the  little  villages 
made  white  spots  on  the  hills.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  winter  Campagna,  which 
stretches  away — miles  of  barren,  desolate 
plains;  the  rocks  look  quite  bare,  the  hills 
are  shrouded  in  mist,  and  one  has  a  feeling 
of  solitude  and  of  dead  nature  which  is 
curious.  I  suppose  history  and  all  the  old 
legends  work  upon  the  imagination  and  in- 
cline us  to  idealize  the  most  ordinary  sur- 
roundings;   but  there  are  always  the  long 


lines  of  ruined  aqueducts,  the  square,  mas- 
sive towers,  and  great  memorial  stones  that 
one  comes  upon  in  most  unexpected  places; 
and  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  a  great  dead 
past  which  I  don't  think  one  has  anywhere 
else. 

We  passed  through  the  Piazza  Montanara, 
and  by  the  old  theatre  of  Marcellus  on  our 
way  out.  I  wanted  to  see  the  little,  dark, 
dirty  corner  I  was  always  so  fond  of.  The 
fruit-stall  was  still  there,  jammed  up  against 
the  wall,  half  hidden  by  the  great  stones, 
remains  of  balconies,  and  arched  windows 
that  jut  out  from  the  great  black  mass — all 
that  remains  of  the  once  famous  theatre. 
The  piazza  was  very  full — peasants,  don- 
keys, boys  selling  fruit  and  drinks,  and  in 
one  corner  the  scrivano  (public  letter- writer) 
with  his  rickety  little  old  table,  pen,  paper, 
and  ink,  waiting  for  anyone  who  needed  his 
services.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  seems,  he  did 
a  flourishing  trade,  Sundays  particularly, 
and  there  would  be  a  long  string  of  people 
patiently  waiting  their  turn.  Much  chaf- 
fing and  commenting  when  some  pretty  girl 
appeared,  smiling  and  blushing,  wanting  to 
have  a  letter  written  to  her  sweetheart  away 
with  his  regiment  in  foreign  parts  or  high 
up  on  some  of  the  hills  with  his  sheep  or 
cattle.  To-day  there  was  hardly  anyone 
— a  wrinkled  old  woman  dictating  some- 
thing about  a  militare  and  apparently  not 
making  it  very  clear,  as  the  writer  (not  the 
classic  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  but  a 
youth)  seemed  decidedly  impatient.  We 
had  quite  a  time  to  take  it  all  in,  as  the 
people  (donkeys  too)  were  all  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  didn't  hurry 
themselves  at  all  to  move  apart  and  let  the 
carriage  pass.  We  were  evidently  near  the 
"  Ghetto,"  as  we  saw  some  fine  types  of 
Jewish  women,  tall,  handsome  creatures, 
carrying  themselves  very  well;  quite  unlike 
the  men,  who  were  a  dirty,  hard-featured 
lot,  creeping  along  writh  that  cringeing,  dep- 
recatory manner  which  seems  inherent  to 
the  race. 

We  crossed  the  bridge  and  drove  through 
part  of  the  Trastevere,  which  certainly 
looked  remarkably  dark  and  uninviting  on 
this  lovely  summer  afternoon.  There  are 
of  course  fine  buildings,  churches,  and  old 
palaces,  some  half  tumbling  down,  and  all 
black  with  dirt  and  age.  The  streets  were 
dirty,  the  children  (quantities  of  them  play- 
ing  in   the   streets)    dirty   and    unkempt; 
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clothes  of  all  kinds  were  hanging  out  of  the 
windows,  falling  over  scupltured  balconies 
and  broken  statues,  in  what  had  been  stately 
palaces — every  now  and  then  flowers  in  a 
broken  vase.  There  were  some  fine  old 
arched  gateways  with  a  rope  across  on 
which  clothes  and  rags  were  drying,  and 
dreadful  old  men  and  women  sitting  under 
them  on  dirty  benches  and  broken  chairs. 
There  was  a  smell  (not  to  use  a  stronger 
word)  of  dirt  and  stale  things,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  also  a  little  jrittura,  which  one 
always  perceives  in  the  people's  quarter 
in  Rome.  I  had  forgotten  how  wretched  it 
all  was,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  smells  and  the  dirt  and  find  ourselves 
on  the  road  along  the  river  which  leads  to 
Ponte  Molle.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of 
Vei,  but  we  drove  some  distance  along  the 
road.  The  Campagna  looked  quite  beauti- 
ful, and  every  group  we  passed  a  picture  in 
the  soft  evening  light.  Sometimes  a  wom- 
an with  a  baby  on  her  shoulder  (the  child 
with  a  red  cap)  standing  well  out  against 
the  sky — sometimes  one  or  two  shepherds 
on  their  shaggy  mountain  ponies  seeming 
quite  close  to  us,  but  really  far  away  on  the 
plains  (always  wrapped  in  their  long  cloaks, 
though  it  was  a  summer  evening).  Every 
now  and  then  a  merry  band  of  girls  and 
soldiers.  The  bersaglieri  with  their  long 
feathers  and  the  girls  with  bright,  striped 
skirts  swinging  along  at  a  great  pace,  al- 
ways singing  and  laughing;  of  course  the 
inevitable  old  woman  carrying  a  heavy  load 
of  faggots  or  dried  grass  on  her  poor  bent 
back;  and  equally  of  course  the  man  with 
her  lounging  along,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  hands  in  his  pockets,  evidently  think- 
ing that  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  was  lavoro 
di  donna.  Poor  old  women!  I  daresay 
they  hardly  remember  that  they  were  once 
straight,  active  girls,  singing  and  dancing  in 
the  sunlight  with  no  thought  of  old  age  nor 
fears  for  the  future. 

As  soon  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  going 
back  there  were  many  more  people  on  the 
road.  There  are  osterias,  gardens,  and 
small  vineyards  on  each  side  of  the  road  al- 
most up  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  as  it 
was  Sunday,  the  whole  population  was 
abroad.  Many  of  the  women  carry  their 
babies  perched  on  their  shoulders  (not  in 
their  arms)  and  steady  them  with  one  hand. 
The  little  creatures,  their  black  heads  just 
showing  out  of  the  sort  of  bag  or  tight  bands 


they  are  wrapped  in,  look  quite  contented 
— some  of  them  asleep. 

We  went  up  to  the  Pincio,  to  have  a  last 
look  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  Doria  pines  be- 
fore the  sun  went  down.  There  were  few 
people;  it  was  late,  and  we  had  the  terrace 
to  ourselves.  The  dome  stood  out,  quite 
purple,  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  seemed 
almost  resting  on  the  clouds.  There  was  a 
slight  mist,  which  detached  it  from  the  mass 
of  buildings.  Rome  hardly  existed — we 
only  saw  the  dome.  I  was  sorry  W.  was  not 
there  to  have  that  last  beautiful  picture  in 
his  mind.  Del  Monte,  who  was  also  linger- 
ing on  the  terrace,  joined  us  and  said  he 
would  walk  back  with  me  along  the  terrace 
of  the  Villa  Medici,  so  I  sent  Gert  back  to 
her  palazzo  in  the  carriage  and  he  and  I 
strolled  along  and  talked  over  old  times; 
so  many  recollections  of  things  done  to- 
gether— rides  on  the  Campagna,  hours  of 
music  of  all  kinds,  particularly  at  the  Villa 
Marconi  at  Frascati.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  gone  back  there  since  we  left.  The 
villa  was  often  let  to  jorestieri.  One  year 
there  was  an  English  family  there,  father, 
mother,  one  son,  and  eight  daughters.  They 
used  to  go  about  always  in  three  carriages. 
He  said  he  had  never  known  anyone  there 
since  us.  He  remembered  so  well  all  the 
music  we  did  in  the  big  room.  When  it 
was  a  fine  night  all  the  mezzo  ceta  (bour- 
geoisie) who  were  in  villeggiatura  at  Fras- 
cati would  congregate  under  our  windows, 
whenever  we  were  singing  and  playing.  If 
they  liked  our  music  they  applauded;  if 
they  didn't  (which  happened  sometimes, 
when  the  strains  were  not  melodious  enough) 
they  were  too  polite  to  express  disapproval, 
and  would  remain  perfectly  silent.  We 
used  to  hear  them  singing  and  whistling  our 
songs  when  they  went  home.  We  amused 
ourselves  often  trying  them  with  music 
they  couldn't  possibly  know — plantation 
songs  or  amateur  music  which  had  never 
been  published.  We  would  sing  them  one 
evening;  the  next  they  would  come  back 
and  sing  all  our  songs  perfectly  well  (no 
words,  of  course).  They  had  an  extraor- 
dinary musical  facility.  Often  when  we 
stopped,  or  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
when  we  didn't  do  any  music,  they  would 
sing  some  of  their  songs — many  of  them  end- 
ing on  a  long,  sustained  note  quite  charm- 
ing. 

It  was  pleasant  to  recall  all  the  tempi 
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passati.  We  lingered  a  few  moments  at 
the  top  of  the  Spanish  Steps,  quite  deserted 
at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  and  when  he 
left  me  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  I  had  barely 
time  to  talk  a  little  to  W.  before  dressing  for 
dinner.  He  was  rather  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me.  He  had  had  a  delight- 
ful afternoon  with  his  friends.  They  had 
wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  on 
the  way  to  Ostia.  He  says  there  are  all  sorts 
of  interesting  things  to  be  found  there — 
tombs,  bits  of  Roman  wall  and  pavements, 
traces  of  old  quays,  and  subterraneous 
passages  all  mixed  up  with  modern  im- 
provements. The  City  of  Rome  is  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  new 
quays,  bridges,  etc.,  on  a  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  scale.  I  should  think  the 
sluggish  old  Tiber  would  hardly  know  itself 
flowing  between  such  energetic,  busy  banks. 

They  drove  out  for  some  distance  on  the 
road  to  Ostia,  but  only  got  as  far  as  the 
Monte  di  San  Palo  (I  think),  from  where 
they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  pine 
forests.  I  am  sorry  we  hadn't  time  to  go 
on,  but  we  must  leave  something  for  the 
next  time.     I  wonder  when  it  will  be. 

Gert's  dinner  was  pleasant — Mrs.  Bruce, 
Comte  Palfy,  Father  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hook- 
er. They  all  talked  hard.  Mr.  Hooker  has 
lived  so  many  years  in  Rome  that  he  has 
seen  all  its  transformations;  says  the  pres- 
ent busy,  brilliant  capital  is  so  unlike  the 
old  Rome  of  his  days  that  he  can  hardly 
believe  it  is  the  same  place.  It  is  incredible 
that  a  whole  city  should  have  lived  so  many 
years  in  such  absolute  submission  to  the 
Papal  Government.  In  those  days  there 
were  only  two  newspapers,  eacn  revised  at 
the  Vatican  and  nothing  allowed  to  .ppear 
in  either  that  wasn't  authorized  by  the 
papal  court;  also  the  government  exercised 
a  paternal  right  over  the  jeunesse  doree,  and 
when  certain  fair  ladies  with  yellow  hair 
and  elaborate  costumes  appeared  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  or  on  the  Pincio,  exciting 
great  admiration  in  all  the  young  men  of  the 
place  (and  filling  the  mammas  and  wives 
with  horror),  it  was  merely  necessary  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  Vatican.  The 
dangerous  stranger  was  instantly  warned 
that  she  must  cross  the  frontier. 

Palfy,  too,  remembered  Rome  in  the  old 
days,  when  the  long  drive  along  the  Riviera 
in  an  old-fashioned  travelling  carriage  (be- 
fore railways  were  known  in  these  parts) 


was  a  thing  planned  and  arranged  months 
beforehand — one  such  journey  was  made 
in  a  life-time.  He  said  the  little  villages 
where  they  stopped  were  something  awful; 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  modern  comfort  or 
cleanliness.  The  ladies  travelled  with  a 
retinue  of  servants,  taking  with  them  sheets, 
mattresses,  washing  materials  (there  was  a 
large  heavy  silver  basin  and  jug  which  al- 
ways travelled  with  his  family)  and  batteriede 
cuisine;  also  very  often  a  doctor,  as  one  was 
afraid  of  fever  or  a  bad  chill,  as  of  course 
any  heating  apparatus  was  most  primitive. 
The  Italians  sat  in  the  sun  all  day  and  went 
to  bed  when  it  was  dark  and  cold.  One 
saw  the  country  and  the  people  much  better 
in  that  way.  Now  we  fly  through  at  night 
in  an  express  train,  and  the  Rome  we  see  to- 
day might  be  Paris,  Vienna,  or  any  modern 
capital.  I  mean,  of  course,  inside  the  walls. 
As  soon  as  one  gets  out  of  the  gates  and  on 
the  Campagna  one  feels  as  if  by  instinct  all 
the  dead  past  of  the  great  city. 

I  told  them  that  in  our  time,  when  we 
lived  one  summer  in  the  Villa  Marconi  at 
Frascati,  the  arrangements  were  most  prim- 
itive. The  palace  was  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished, but  as  the  furniture  consisted  chiefly 
of  marble  statues,  benches,  and  baths — also 
a  raised  garden  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
rooms,  opening  out  of  the  music-room,  the 
door  behind  an  enormous  white  marble 
statue  of  some  mythological  celebrity — it 
didn't  seem  very  habitable  to  our  practical 
American  minds.  There  were  beds  and 
one  or  two  wash-stands,  also  curtains  in  one 
room,  but  as  for  certain  intimate  domestic 
arrangements  they  didn't  exist;  and  when 
we  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  were  in- 
dispensable to  our  comfort  we  were  told, 
"  I  principi  romani  non  domandono  altro" 
(Roman  princes  don't  ask  for  anything 
more) . 

Heavens,  how  funny  all  the  pourparlers 
were!  Fanny*  did  all  the  talking,  as  we 
were  still  too  new  to  the  language  to  em- 
bark upon  a  business  conversation.  Her 
mother,f  who  was  an  excellent  maitresse  de 
maison,  gave  all  the  directions,  which  were 
most  particular  and  detailed,  as  she  was 
very  anxious  we  should  be  comfortable, 
and  very  doubtful  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
establishment.    The  agent  was  visibly  agace 

*  Miss  Fanny  King,  daughter  of  General  Rufus  King, 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Vatican,  now  Mrs.  Edward 
Ward. 

t  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  wife  of  the  Minister. 
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and  impatient.  Fanny  had  on  a  pair  of 
tortoise-shell  star  earrings,  and  the  man  told 
one  of  our  friends  afterward  that  "  quella 
piccola  colle  stellette"  (the  young  girl  with 
the  little  stars)  was  a  real  diable.  It  was 
funny  to  hear  her  beginning  every  sentence 
"  Dice  la  signora"  (madame  says),  and  say- 
ing exactly  what  her  mother  told  her;  the 
mother,  standing  near,  understanding  every 
word,  though  she  couldn't  say  anything, 
and  looking  hard  at  the  agent.  He  under- 
stood her,  too.  However,  we  didn't'  get 
any  more  than  the  Roman  princes  had,  and 
made  our  own  arrangements  as  well  as  we 
could,  having  out  a  large  van  of  furniture  of 
all  kinds  from  Rome. 

Hooker  remembered  it  all  well,  as  he 
found  the  house  for  us  and  had  many  mis- 
givings as  to  how  we  would  get  along.  He 
was  always  keeping  us  straight  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  as  even  then,  before  the  days 
of  the  enormous  American  fortunes,  Ameri- 
cans were  careless  about  money,  and  didn't 
mind  paying,  and  paying  well,  for  what  they 
wanted.  In  those  days,  too,  it  was  rather 
cheap  living  in  Italy,  and  we  were  so  sur- 
prised often  by  the  prices  of  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life  that  we  couldn't  help  express- 
ing our  astonishment  freely.  Poor  Hooker 
was  much  disgusted.  "  You  might  as  well 
ask  them  to  cheat  you."  We  learned  better, 
however,  later,  particularly  after  several 
visits  to  Naples,  where  the  first  price  asked 
for  anything  was  about  five  times  as  much  as 
the  vender  expected  to  get.  "  Le  tout  c'est 
de  savoir." 

Father  Smith  and  W.  got  on  swimmingly. 
It  is  too  funny  to  see  them  together.  The 
father's  brogue  is  delightful  and  comes  out 
strong  whenever  he  talks  about  anything 
that  interests  him.  He  has  such  a  nice 
twinkle,  too,  in  his  eye  when  he  tells  an 
Irish  story  or  makes  a  little  joke.  I  must 
say  I  am  very  sorry  to  go.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  back  again  in  Rome  and 
to  take  up  so  many  threads  of  my  old  life. 
I  find  Italians  delightful  to  live  with;  they 
are  so  absolutely  natural  and  unsnobbish — 
no  pose  of  any  kind;  not  that  they  under- 
rate themselves  and  their  great  historic 
names,  but  they  are  so  simple  and  sure  of 
themselves  that  a  pose  would  never  occur  to 
them.  Father  Smith  asked  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  German  Crown  Princess.  He 
had  never  seen  her,  but  had  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  her  character  and  intelligence 


— "  a  worthy  daughter  of  her  great  mother  " 
— thought  it  a  pity  that  such  a  woman 
couldn't  have  remained  in  her  own  country, 
though  he  didn't  see  very  well  how  it  could 
have  been  managed.  He  doesn't  at  all  ap- 
prove of  royal  princesses  marrying  sub- 
jects. I  think  he  is  right — certainly  demo- 
cratic princes  are  a  mistake.  There  should 
always  be  an  idea  of  state — ermine  and 
royal  purple — connected  with  royalties.  I 
remember  quite  well  my  disappointment  at 
the  first  sovereign  I  saw.  It  was  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  coming  out  of  his  palace  at 
Vienna.  We  had  been  loitering  about,  sight- 
seeing, and  as  we  passed  the  Hof-Burg 
(evident  tourists)  some  friendly  passers-by 
told  us  to  stop  a  moment  and  we  would  see 
the  Emperor,  who  was  just  driving  out  of 
the  gates.  When  I  saw  a  victoria  with  a 
pair  of  horses  drive  out  with  two  gentlemen 
in  very  simple  uniform,  one  bowing  mechan- 
ically to  the  few  people  who  were  waiting, 
I  was  distinctly  disappointed.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  expected  to  see  a  monarch  arrayed  in 
ermine  robes,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  but  all  the  same  it  was 
a  disillusion.  Of  course  when  one  sees 
them  at  court,  or  at  some  great  function, 
with  brilliant  uniforms,  grand  cordon,  and 
diamond  stars,  they  are  more  imposing.  I 
don't  know,  though,  whether  that  does  make 
a  difference.  Do  you  remember  one  of  A.'s 
stories.  He  was  secretary  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington,  and  at  one  of  the 
receptions  at  the  White  House  (which  are 
open  receptions — all  the  world  can  go)  all 
the  corps  diplomatique  were  present  in  the 
full  glory  of  ribbons  and  plaques.  He 
heard  some  one  in  the  crowd  saying,  "What 
are  all  these  men  dressed  up  in  gold  lace  and 
colored  ribbons  ?  "  The  answer  came  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  "I  guess  it's  the 
band." 

I  don't  think  I  can  write  any  more  to- 
night. I  seem  to  be  rambling  on  without 
anything  much  to  say.  If  I  could  tell  you 
all  I  am  doing  it  would  be  much  pleasanter. 
A  pen  seems  to  paralyze  me  and  I  feel  a 
mantle  of  dulness  settle  down  on  me  as  soon 
as  I  take  one  in  my  hand.  You  will  have 
to  let  me  talk  hard  the  first  three  or  four 
days  after  I  get  home,  and  be  the  good 
listener  you  always  are  to  your  children. 

It  is  a  beautiful  bright  night, the  sky  almost 
as  blue  as  in  the  day,  and  myriads  of  stars. 
The  piazza  is  quite  deserted.     It  is  early, 
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not  yet  10.40,  but  the  season  is  over,  all  the 
forestieri  gone,  and  Rome  is  sinking  back 
into  its  normal  state  of  sleepiness  and  calm. 
How  many  times  I  have  looked  out  on  the 
piazza  on  just  such  a  night  (from  Casa 
Pierret,  our  old  house  just  next  door) !  It  is 
the  one  place  that  hasn't  changed  in  Rome. 
I  almost  feel  as  if  I  must  go  to  bed  at  once, 
so  as  to  be  up  early  and  in  my  habit  for  a 
meet  at  Cascilia  Metella  to-morrow  morning. 
I  do  start  to-morrow,  but  not  very  early — at 
ten.  I  have  a  line  from  Mary  Bunsen  this 
evening  saying  they  will  meet  me  at  the 
station  in  Florence  to-morrow.  I  shall 
arrive  for  dinner.  I  am  half  sorry  now  I 
didn't  decide  to  go  to  Naples,  after  all.  The 
weather  is  divine,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  had  another  look  at  that  beautiful 
bay,  with  its  blue  dancing  water,  and  Capri 
and  Ischia  in  the  distance.  We  had  had 
visions  of  Sicily,  prolonging  our  stay  another 
fortnight,  but  W.  is  rather  worrying  now  to 
get  home.  He  had  a  letter  from  Richard 
yesterday,  telling  him  to  be  sure  and  come 
back  for  the  Conseil  General. 

There  were  two  amusing  articles  in  the 
papers  the  other  day,  one  saying  M.  Wad- 
dington  had  been  charged  by  the  French 
Government  with  a  delicate  and  confiden- 
tial mission  to  the  Pope ;  two  days  after,  in 
another  paper,  a  denial  and  most  vicious  at- 
tack on  W.,  saying  M.  Waddington  had 
evidently  inspired  the  first  article  himself, 
that  he  had  been  charged  with  no  mission 
of  any  kind,  and  they  knew  from  private 
sources  that  he  would  not  even  be  received 
by  the  Pope.  I  daresay  a  great  many  people 
believe  both.     W.  naturally  doesn't  care — 


doesn't  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  any 
paper  says.  I  am  getting  hardened,  too, 
though  the  process  has  been  longer  with 
me.  I  don't  mind  a  good  vicious  article 
from  an  opposition  paper — that  is  de  bonne 
guerre — but  the  little  perfidious  insinua- 
tions of  the  so-called  friendly  sheets  which 
one  can't  notice  (and  which  always  leave 
a  trace)  are  very  irritating. 

W.  has  just  come  up.  He  lingered  talk- 
ing in  the  smoking-room  with  two  English- 
men who  have  just  arrived  from  Brindisi, 
and  were  full  of  India  and  all  "  the  muddles 
our  government  is  making,"  asking  him  if 
he  wasn't  disgusted  as  an  Englishman  at  all 
the  mistakes  and  stupidities  they  were  mak- 
ing out  there.  They  were  so  surprised 
when  he  said  that  he  wasn't  an  Englishman 
that  it  was  funny;  and  when  he  added  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman  they  really  didn't 
know  what  he  meant.  He  didn't  explain 
his  personality  (I  suppose  the  man  of  the 
hotel  enlightened  them  afterward),  but 
stayed  on  talking,  as  the  men  were  clever 
and  had  seen  a  great  deal.  They  had  made 
a  long  tour  in  India,  and  said  the  country 
was  most  interesting.  The  rums — also  mod- 
ern palaces — on  such  a  gigantic  scale. 

Well,  dear,  I  really  must  stop  now.  My 
next  letter  will  be  from  Florence.  We  shall 
stop  at  Milan  and  Turin,  but  not  very  long, 
I  fancy,  unless  W.  finds  marvels  in  the  way 
of  coins  at  Milan.  I  am  quite  sad  to  think 
I  shan't  look  out  on  the  piazza  to-morrow 
night.  I  think  after  all  these  years  I  still 
hold  to  my  original  opinion  that  the  Corso 
is  the  finest  street  and  the  Tiber  the  finest 
river  in  the  world. 
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By  E.  S.  Martin 

Illustration  by  W.  J.   Aylward 

Always  the  shadow  of  war,  but  on  go  the  works  of  peace; 

Always  the  shadow  of  death,  but  of  joy  life  feels  no  lack. 
The  battleship  plunges  along,  a  fortress  aswim  in  the  seas, 

But  over  the  selfsame  waves,  the  wind  drives  the  fisherman's  smack. 

What  rules  the  world?     Is  it  might?     What  rules  the  world?     Is  it  love? 

Is  it  hunger  that  drives?     Is  it  wit  that  thrives?     Shall  subtlety  triumph,  or  right? 
Hunger  drives,  and  gumption  thrives,  and  subtlety's  envy's  glove, 

But  knowledge  and  truth  shall  drive  out  ruth,  and  love,  in  the  end,  is  might. 


The  Volga  passenger  steamboat. 


THREE    DAYS    ON    THE    VOLGA 

By  Captain  T.  Bentley  Mott,    U.S.A. 

Illustrations  from  photographs   by   De  Witt  C.    Falls 


Otto. 


You  could,  if 
you  chose,  start 
from  St.  Peters- 
burg and  go 
through  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  by 
boat.  You  would 
see  more  of  Russia 
than  we  did,  but 
you  p  r  o  b  a  b 1 y 
would  not  have  as 
good  a  time.  I 
doubt,  moreover, 
whether  you  could 
get  an  ambassador 
to  go  with  you,  and 
it  was  a  fact  of 
capital  importance 
that  during  our  three  days  from  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod to  Saratov  we  were  in  company  with 
the  American  representative  at  the  Russian 
court. 

Nobody  has  ever  denied  the  usefulness  of 
ambassadors  in  general,  but  you  must  live 
a  while  in  Russia  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  the  radiations  from  their  persons 
can  soften  surrounding  conditions  and  ame- 
liorate the  laws  of  man  if  not  of  nature. 

Our  departure  by  train  from  St.  Peters- 
burg was  accomplished  amid  those  oriental 
marks  of  respect  so  pleasing  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed American  heart.  Their  Excellencies 
did  not  seem  particularly  affected,  but  the 
Artist  and  I  were  lately  arrived,  and  we  liked 
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it.  After  a  day  in  Moscow,  we  took  the 
train  for  Nijni  Novgorod,  where  our  river 
trip  was  to  begin.  Her  Excellency  was  ac- 
companied by  a  maid  with  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  getting  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen 
at  each  stopping-place;  so  blind  was  her 
confidence  in  the  power  of  her  master  and 
mistress  that  she  always  forgot  to  look 
where  she  was  going,  or  to  think  how  she 
might  return.  His  Excellency  was  accom- 
panied by  Otto,  without  whom  the  voyage 
would  have  been  for  all  of  us  like  a  railway 
journey  with  no  engine.  The  Artist  and 
the  Scribe  had  no  impedimenta  except  a 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  no  attendant  save  good  spirits 
and  a  nimble  willingness  to  learn. 

The  boat  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
Artist's  powers  of  dumb  representation 
were  called  into  play.  He  had  washed  his 
hands  for  breakfast,  and  there  was  no 
towel.  He  rang.  A  maid  appeared  with 
a  benignant  smile  and  words  which,  doubt- 
less, said,  "  Monsieur  a  sonne  ?  "  The  Ar- 
tist explained  in  excellent  English  that  he 
wanted  a  towel.  To  enforce  his  observa- 
tions he  plunged  his  hands  into  the  basin 
of  water,  and  let  them  drip  helplessly  on 
the  floor.  The  maid  disappeared,  and 
after  an  intolerable  time,  returned  with  a 
lemonade.  Even  the  tribute  to  his  nation- 
ality of  a  straw  in  the  glass  did  not  satisfy 
the  Artist's  desire  for  damask.  He  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  this  time  plunging  his 
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Xijni  Novgorod  out  of  fair-time. 
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Street  scene  in  Xijni. 

face  into  the  water  and  looking  up  with 
streaming  eves  and  dripping  fingers  at  the 
bewildered  attendant.  Once  more  she  dis- 
appeared, returning  shortly  with  a  box  of 
matches!  Poor  Artist!  His  hands  were 
wet  and  he  could  not  get  at  his  sketch-book 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  towel ;  the  water  was 
running  down  his  collar,  and  he  was  in  no 
fit  condition  to  seek  aid  on  the  deck.  But 
Otto  came  along  and  saved  the  situation. 
To  prove  her  good  intentions,  the  maid, 
when  convinced  of  what  was  wanted, 
brought  a  bed-sheet  which,  with  due  econ- 
omy, lasted  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

There  were  no  towels  on  that  boat.  Rus- 
sians who  have  ungovernable  habits  of 
cleanliness  travel  with  their  own ;  others  do 
not  need  them;  hence  their  absence  from 
our  boat. 

For  it  was  a  most  excellent  and  clean 
boat,  burning  crude  kerosene,  so  that  not 


even  a  cinder  soiled  the  deck 
or  a  puff  of  smoke  obscured 
the  sky.  "American  boats" 
they  call  them,  and  we  need 
feel  nothing  but  pride  in  the 
circumstance. 

It  is  not  intended  to  de- 
scribe Nijni  or,  indeed,  any 
other  place,  but  we  felt  sure 
that  we  saw  that  town  as  few 
American  travellers  do.  We 
drove  for  half  an  hour  straight 
through  the  place  of  the  great 
fair,  a  vast  checker-board  of 
grass-grown  streets,  annually 
inundated  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Row  upon  row  of  one-story 
brick  houses  with  wooden  sheds  in  front; 
nothing  Asiatic,  nothing  with  even  a  Rus- 
sian touch,  except  the  domed  churches 
and  shrines,  which  close  the  vista  of  the 
level  streets ;  no  human  sound  to  disturb 
the  silence.  Such  is  Nijni  out  of  fair- 
time. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Nijni — it  goes 
without  saying — is  a  person  of  great  im- 
portance.  He  also  has  presence  and  good 
manners  in  abundance.   The  Artist  could 
not  restrain  his  delight  at  this  first  sample 
of  what  the  trip  was  to  bring  him  in  the 
way  of  food  for  the  sketch-book  and  fod- 
der for  the  camera.  He  met  us  at  the  train 
and  conducted  us,  with  charming  grace 
and  fluent  French,  to  our  boat  on  the  river. 
They  had  telegraphed  him  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  American  ambassador  would 
arrive.     He  regretted  that  we  would  not 
stay  longer  in 
Nijni,  but  he  en- 
vied us  our  trip  on 
the  beautiful  river. 
He  did  not  mind 
being    photo- 
graphed   (who 
does?),  and  I  only 
hope  the  Artist  has 
kept  his  promises 
in  the  way  of  send- 
ing proofs. 

The  boat  now 
cast  loose  her 
lines,  and  the  gap- 
ing crowd  on  the 
dock  faded  into  a 

mottled      haze,  Chief  of   Police,  Nijni. 
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The  dock  at  Nijni. 


which  the  flashing  decorations 
of  the  chief  of  police  were  the 
last  to  penetrate,  as  he  stood 
smiling  at  the  salute  till  we  be- 
came a  mere  dot  on  the  river. 
In  that  short  half-hour  we 
had  really  got  to  be  friends. 

As  we  rounded  the  point  at 
Nijni  and  swung  into  mid- 
stream of  the  river,  high,  swift, 
and  browner  than  a  freshly 
drawn  bath  in  a  St.  Louis  tub, 
we  could  take  stock  of  the 
pleasures  in  store  for  us,  ashore 
and  afloat,  during  the  coming 
journey. 

The  high  eastern  bluff  which 
was  to  follow  us  along  the  whole  route, 
rose  in  special   beauty  beyond  the  old 
town,  whose  massive  walls  and  medieval 
towers,     dominating    the     slope,    were 
crowned    by  the  shining  domes  of  the 
church  on  the  summit.     If  the  Place  of 
the  Fair  is  a  hideous  flat  stretch,  the  "old 
town  across  the  river  is  splendid  with 
picturesque  and  capped  declivities.    The 
hour  for  breakfast  was  approaching,  and 
we  were  soon  to  know  our  fate.     Was  it 
to  be  the  traditional  table  d'hote  of  river 
travel,  begun  with  a  deafening  gong,  a 
rush  for  seats,  and  then  a  savage  rivalry  of 
greediness,  or  was  the  shining  glass  and 
linen  we  saw  spread  in  the  dainty  deck- 
house a  good  omen  of  something  better  to 
come  ? 

I  timidly  asked  their  Excellencies  when 

and  where  they  thought  we  were  to  eat 

Fearing  the  worst,  they  had  not  dared  to 

inquire.     There  were  no  signs  of  activity 

in  the  dining-room,  so  Otto  was  sent  for 

He  rather  thought  we  could  breakfast  on 

deck  if  we  liked,  and  at  any  time,  but  he 

would  see.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
to  know  what  we  wished,  where,  and  at 
what  hour.  The  consultation  was  neither 
long  nor  difficult.  Caviar,  sterlet,  and 
anything  else  he  chose,  on  the  shadv  side 
of  the  deck,  and  as  soon  as  might  be. 

It  all  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
the  reality  was  even  better  than  our  ex- 
pectations. People  who  have  not  sat 
on  the  spotless  deck  of  our  boat  (whose 
name  was  pronounced  Samoderptz,  which 

under  a  sno^abk ESSE    h     fgf    V^dka>  cannot  Pos^Iy  know  the  last  word 
vj  tame  that  supports  a  bowl  of    about  dining.     The  Inn  of  Guillaume  le 


The  dock  at  Nijni 


Breakfast  on   board   the   steamer. 
Ambassador  McCormick  to  the  left. 
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Types  of  lower  classes 

Conquerant,Armenon- 
ville,  the  grassy  stretch 
before  the  club  at  Co- 
lombo, or  the  windows 
of  the  one  that  look 
upon  the  firefly  lights 
of  Hong-Kong  —  even 
the  star-lit  tables  at 
Billancourt  on  the  soft- 
est night  in  June — fade 
into  commonplace  by 
comparison.  Only  he 
who  has  dined  on  the 
deck  of  a  yacht  in  the 
sunset  of  the  Golden 
Horn  can  know  that 
prandial  peace  was 
ours  each  night  on  the 
Volga. 

To  return,  however, 
to  earth  and  our  cabins, 
it  must  be  said  that 
their  first  impression 
was  a  trifle  alarming,  Mosque 

and  I  had  already  confided  to  the  Artist 
my  fears  as  to  bedclothes.  He  waved  his 
famous  sheet  at  me  by  way  of  reply,  but  I 
determined  to  investigate,  nevertheless. 
For  the  sofas  of  our  staterooms,  while 
pleasant  enough  to  sit  on,  were  devoid  of 
the  other  trappings  which,  in  these  de- 
generate days,  are  thought  necessary  to  a 
night's  rest,  and  we  had  not  yet  learned 
the  peculiarities  of  Muscovite  travel. 

The  old-fashioned  Russian  travels  with 
his  own  gear,  and  makes  himself  comfort- 
able according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  narrow.  A  place  to  sleep 
on  is  provided ;  the  rest  he  brings.  On  the 
Russian  sleeping-cars,  those  who  have  not 


their  own  bedclothes  and  who  wish  to  un- 
dress and  go  to  bed  in  the  American  fash- 
ion, can  have  all  that  is  requisite  for  fifty 
cents.  The  porter,  on  demand,  brings  a 
linen  sack,  whose  seal  he  cuts  in  your  pres- 
ence with  considerable  ceremony,  and 
from  which  he  produces  a  pillow,  blank- 
ets, and  sheets  of  beautiful  fine  linen. 
This  was  the  system  on  our  boat,  and  our 
minds  were  soon  at  rest. 

I  afterward  inspected  the  lower  decks 
of  the  ship  and  saw  the  way  the  third-class 
passengers  were  cared  for.  It  was  prim- 
itive, but  clean  and  wholly  suited  to  the 
customs  of  the  people.  Each  person  was 
provided  with  a  spot- 
less board  shelf  to  sleep 
on  by  night  and  sit  on 
by  day,  and  he  made 
himself  as  happy  or  as 
uncomfortable  as  he 
chose.  Most  of  the 
passengers  seemed  to 
take  travelling  as  a  mi- 
gration, to  judge  by  the 
pots  and  kettles,  furni- 
ture, blankets,  and 
clothing  stowred  about 
them.  "Everything 
but  the  kitchen  stove " 
— that  important  but 
dangerous  article  being 
replaced  by  the  ship's 
galley,  with  its  bounti- 
ful hot  water  always 
ready  for  the  eternal 
tea-making. 

The  contrasts  of  life 
to  those  who  want  to 


in   Kazan. 


Tartar  merchant  of  Kazan. 
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see  are  nowhere  more  accessi- 
ble than  in  travelling,  and  in 
Russia  everything  is  at  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  It  is  either 
unbearably  hot  or  bitterly  cold ; 
it  is  either  night  all  the  time  or 
else  the  sun  never  sets;  people 
seem  to  be  extravagantly  rich 
or  wanting  in  the  barest  com- 
forts of  life,  extraordinarily  in- 
telligent or  profoundly  igno- 
rant, endowed  with  manifold 
accomplishments  or  unspeak- 
ably stupid.  The  average  man 
or  an  average  class  does  not 
exist,  and  as  though  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  adage  that  extremes  touch,  Kazan!  What  a  story  it  contains  of  wars 
in  no  country  are  the  two  categories,  the    and  treachery,  of  blood  and  slavery,  of 


Religious  procession. 


very  rich  and  intelligent,  the 
very  poor  and  ignorant ,  on  such 
good  terms  with  each  other  or 
in  more  constant  and  friendly 
contact. 

Our  first  stop  was  Kazan, 
whose  mosques  could  be  seen 
from  the  river,  piercing  the  sky 
with  their  slender  minarets. 
Had  not  the  mingling  group 
of  Russian  church  domes 
warned  us  of  our  error,  we 
might  have  thought  that  our 
sleep  had  borne  us  beyond  the 
confines  of  Christianity. 

And  this  dreary-looking 
town,  along  whose  rough 
streets,  relieved  in  places  by 
an  asphalt  strip,  we  drive  in 


Peasant  in  sheepskin  coat, 
in  June. 


fanaticism  and  toleration! 
They  came  to  this  country  after 
a  tidy  tramp  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia ;  an  army  which 
grew  as  it  moved,  and  fattened 
in  numbers  as  well  as  in  flesh. 
Knowing  no  home  but  the  open 
air,  a  march  of  many  years  wras 
to  the  Tartar  people  but  every- 
day existence.  The  grassy 
steppes  of  Asia  and  Europe  fed 
their  flocks,  the  flocks  fed  the 
families,  and  the  families  con- 
tinued to  produce  warriors. 
What  simplicity  of  commis- 
sariat, transportation,  and  re- 
cruitment! Their  storehouses 
were  filled  by  nature  as  they 
moved,  and  youths  that  tended 


rubber-tired  izvostchik,  was  once  the  Tar-    the  herds  last  year  took  up  their  fathers' 
tar   capital,   the  seat  of   the   Khanate  of    arms  the  following  spring. 

The  Roman  Em- 
pire was  but  a  prov- 
ince to  the  country 
ruled  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  by  Gen- 
ghis Khan.  He  pro- 
claimed  that  "as 
there  is  but  one  God 
in  heaven,  so  there 
should  be  but  one 
ruler  on  earth,"  and 
when  all  the  lands 
that  stretch  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the 

Troops  at  Samara. — Drill  suspended  by  sergeant-major.  xlimalayaS,  aCKnOW  l- 
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Officer  training  his  horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  Samara. 


no  effort  at  religious  propaganda,  between 
them.  They  live  side  by  side  in  the  same 
town  or  village ;  all  are  Russians  obeying; 
the  Czar,  but  each  worships  God  in  his 
own  way;  the  one  lets  his  hair  grow  and 
gets  drunk  whenever  occasion  offers ;  the 
other  shaves  his  head  and  never  touches 
alcohol.  This  last  trait  is  in  no  way  lost 
upon  the  keepers  of  restaurants  and  cafes r 
and  all  over  the  Empire  the  Tartar  boy  is 
seen  faithfully  dispensing  to  others  the 
polluting  drink  which  he  himself  dis- 
dains. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace, in  his  profound- 
ly interesting  work  on  Russia,  relates,  as 
illustrating  this   neighborly   feeling   be- 


edged  his  sway,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  far  from 
realizing  his  boast. 

Some  centuries  later  the 
Khanate  of  Kazan  was  the  last 
European  stronghold  of  this 
disintegrated  empire,  and 
when,  in  1552,  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, coming  from  Moscow, 
finally  took  the  town,  the  Tar- 
tar domination  forever  disap- 
peared. But  not  so  the  Tar- 
tars. They  live  unchanged  in 
blood  and  creed  as  they  were 

some  thousand  years  ago,  and     \Wm  

nothing  among  all  the  strange 

things  in  this  strange  land  of 

Russia  is  more  interesting  than 

the  communities,  indeed,  the  individuals, 

of  this  peculiar  race. 

Kazan,  with  its  150,000  people,  continues 
to  be  the  chief  Tartar  centre,  but  many 
districts  and  de- 
tached villages  i  n 
divers  parts  of  the 
empire  retain,  along 
with  their  orthodox 
Russian  inhabi- 
tants, an  unmixed 
Tartar  population. 
The  usual  forces  of 
assimilation  h  a  v  e 
been  powerless  to 
unite  these  races, 
for  intense  and  di- 
vergent religious 
feeling  keeps  them 
apart.  There  is  no 
enmity,  no  rivalry.  Soldiers 


Iroops  at  Samara,  mobilized  for  the  Far  East. 

tween  the  races,  that  he  once  asked  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  what  he  thought  of  the  Tartar 
people.  He  admitted  that  they  were  very 
good  people,  indeed.     "But  what  kind  of 

faith  have  they?" 
" A  good  enough 
faith,"  he  an- 
swered. "Better 
than  the  Molokan 
faith?"  (TheMo- 
lokani  are  a  kind  of 
Scotch  Presbyteri- 
ans in  Russia.) 
"  Of  course  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  Molo- 
kan faith,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Indeed!  Are 
the  Moloka  n  i, 
then,  very  bad  peo- 


at  Samara. 


pie?" 
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"Not  at  all;  the  Molokani  are  good 
and  honest." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  think  their  faith  so 
much  worse  than  the  Mohammedans?" 

"How  shall  I  tell  you?"  He  paused 
and  proceeded  slowly;  "  the  Tartars,  you 
see,  received  their  faith  from  God,  as  they 
received  the  color  of  their  skins,  but  the 
Molokani  are  Russians  who  have  invent- 
ed a  faith  out  of  their  own  heads!" 

There  are  plenty  of  Jews  in  Kazan 
whose  dress  and  head-gear,  with  the 
greasy  curls  falling  behind  and  in  front  of 
their  ears,  at  once  distinguish  them  from 
the  Russians  on  one  hand  and  the  Tartars 
on  the  other.  The  latter,  as  though  their 
flat,  square,  four-cornered  and  nearly 
hairless  faces  did  not  sufficiently  mark 
them,  affect  a  dome-like  head-piece  of  fur 
or  velveteen,  which  they  wear  over  a  little 
cap  fitting  closely  to  their  shaved  skulls. 
The  well-to-do  Tartar  merchant  is  usually 
buttoned  in  a  long  frock  coat  with  flow- 
ing skirts  pleated  over  the  hips,  and  show- 
ing no  linen,  while  his  immaculate  top- 
boots  are  covered  by  leather  slippers, 
which  can  be  readily  removed  for  prayers. 

Shortly  after  the  boat  left  Kazan,  one 
of  these  merchants  who  had  come  aboard 
as  a  first-class  passenger,  selected  a  spot 
in  the  shade  near  where  we  were  break- 
fasting, and  with  that  wholesome  lack  of 
self-consciousness  so  characteristic  of  all 
Russians,  Christian  as  well  as  Moham- 
medan, began  his  preparations  for  prayer. 
He  first  took  out  his  compass  and  placed 
it  on  the  deck.  He  then  spread  his  little 
prayer-carpet  accurately  facing  the  east,  re- 
moved his  leather  overshoes,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees.  At  this  moment  a 
peddler  came  up  from  among  the  third- 
class  passengers,  as  by  previous  invita- 
tion, and  spread  his  carpet  by  the  mer- 
chant's. The  two  then,  in  unison,  went 
through  the  whole  intricate  ceremonial  of 
Mohammedan  prayer,  kneeling,  rising, 
bowing  low,  kneeling  again  and  pressing 
their  foreheads  to  the  deck.  This  contin- 
ued for  fifteen  minutes  without  eliciting 
the  least  mark  of  curiosity  from  any  of 
the  passengers  except  ourselves.  As  dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  boat  was  zigzagging 
with  the  sinuous  current  of  the  river,  I 
felt  a  certain  interest  in  knowing  whether 
those  parts  of  the  prayer  said  when  the 
faithful  two  were  facing  due  south  or  west 


A  soldier's  farewell,  Samara. 


were  less  effective  than  those  at  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  prayer-carpets  had  been  ac- 


Troops  with  caps  of  uniform  only.      (Reservists.) 

curately  oriented  toward  Mecca ;  delicacy, 
however,  forbade  my  asking  what  might  be 


Under  the   protection   of    Otto's  gold   lace. 
(Ambassador  McCormick  and  Captain  Mott.) 
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Typical  Russian  village  along  the  Volga 


ten  cold  months  on  account 
of  a  few  weeks  of  warm 
weather. 

At  Samara  we  found  the 
first  visible  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  at 
war.  In  St.  Petersburg,  out- 
side of  official  circles,  there 
was  not  much  talk  of  Port 
Arthur  or  Kuropatkin;  at 
Moscow  all  was  calm.  The 
great  processions  we  saw  were 
religious  festivals,  and  not 
warlike  parades,  and  the 
thousands  of  foot-worn  men 


thought  a  trivial  question  of 
men  so  deeply  in  earnest. 

It  now  began  to  get  almost 
hot — the  first  touch  of  gener- 
ous summer  we  had  felt,  for 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  ex- 
asperatingly  cold  during  all  of 
June.  But  the  warm  weather 
did  not  seem  to  interfere  in 
the  least  with  the  Russian's 
habit  of  wearing  his  overcoat, 
and  it  was  unspeakably  droll 
to  see  men  walking  about  in 
the  scorching  sun  with  caps  of 
fur  or  plush  on  their  heads, 
their  bodies  wrapped  in  long  winter  coats  who  filed  through  the  streets  with  pack  on 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  costume  com-  back  and  staff  in  hand  were  not  returning 
pleted  by  a  huge  pair  of  thick  felt  boots,    soldiers,  but  pilgrims  to  the  many  shrines. 


Raft  or  barge  built  of  logs  floated  and  poled  down  the  Volga. 


The  peasant  who 
owns  nothing  but  a 
sheepskin  coat  may 
be  justified  in  mak- 
ing m  e  r  e 1 v  the 
change  of  wool  in- 
side to  wool  out- 
side when  summer 
comes,  but  it  is 
hard  to  understand 
why  the  well-to-do 
civilian  and  even 
the  officer,  smartly 
gotten  up  in  white 
linen  uniform, 
should  continue  to 
wear  an  overcoat 
all  summer  long. 
Such,   however,   is 


The  troops  at 
Samara,  however, 
were  being  mobil- 
ized for  the  Far 
East,  and  many 
picturesque  and 
some  painful  scenes 
fell  under  our  eyes. 
In  front  of  one 
large  barrack  a 
crowd  of  sad-eyed 
men  and  women 
were  watching  their 
brothers  and  hus- 
bands, drawn  up  in 
the  barrack  yard, 
receive  their  mili- 
tary equipments. 
They  were  evident- 
habit,  and  the  Russian,  with  whom  routine  ly  waiting  for  the  ranks  to  be  broken  that 
is  especially  powerful,  would  seem  to  feel  they  might  unite  for  another  farewell  talk.  A 
it  not  worth  while  to  upset  the  custom  of    mounted  officer  outside  had  the  drums  and 


Dress  of  Russian  peasant  women. 
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bugles  play  while  he  trained  his  new  horse 
to  the  unaccustomed  noise.  Farther  on,  a 
detachment  of  reservists  was  marching  up 
the  street ;  tall,  fair-bearded  peasants,whose 
only  military  symbol  was  the  uniform  cap 
worn  with  long  accustomed  ease  and  grace 
over  their  as  yet  uncut,  greasy  locks.  These 
men,  once  in  ranks,  fell  immediately  into 
the  old  military  ways  and  marched  to- 
gether with  a  free  soldierly  stride,  heads 
erect  and  fearless  eyes. 

There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing in  our  country  over  the  Russian 
character  and  the  relations  between  officers 
and  men.  The  average  Russian  is  the  most 
kindly,  good-natured,  lazy,  careless,  and 
improvident  of  men,  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  in  the  humbler  classes  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  enslaved  and 
oppressed.  The 
officer  looks  upon 
his  men  as  "his 
children,"  and  he 
thus  addresses 
them.  The  men, 
on  their  side,  will- 
ingly accept  this 
relationship,  and 
their  ideas  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  as 
seen  in  their  com- 
plaints, their  re- 
quests, and  their 
talks  with  officers, 
bear  the  kindly 
imprint  of  this 
familiar  feeling. 

The  Artist  had  a  most  happy  time  with 

these  reservists. 
They  loved  to  be 
photographed, 
and  a  sergeant- 
major  suspended 
his  drill  on  the 
public  square  to 
give  both  sides 
an  equal  chance. 
The  Artist  had 
trouble,  neverthe- 
less, for  just  as  a 
group  seemed  to 
have  the  right  pict- 
uresque propor- 
tions, those  in  rear 
would  run  around 

Russian  beggar  holding  his  .  1  r  1  1  1 

coat  to  catch  coin  the  flanks  and 


Dress  of  Russian  peasant 
woman. 


Children  begging. 


crowd  in  front  of 
their  more  conspic- 
uous brethren  with 
childish  directness 
and  delight. 

We  were  a  little 
nervous  about  the 
camera  at  first,  for 
we  had  become 
separated  from  the 
protecting  pres- 
ence of  his  Excel- 
lency, and  each 
town  has  its  own 
severe  regulations 
for  photographers. 
We  had  reckoned, 
however,  without 
Otto.     His  seat  on  the  box  seemed  hardly  a 

position  to  impress 
the  multitude,  but 
we  had  enti  rely  lost 
sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  uni- 
form—  the  official 
uniform  of  a  chas- 
seur of  the  Ameri- 
c a n  Embass y. 
Now,  a  strange 
uniform  in  Russia 
provokes  not  only 
curiosity  b  u  t  re- 
spect, a  respect  in 
proportion  t  o  i  t  s 
strangeness  a  n  d 
splendor,  and  he 
who  will  not  wear 
one  himself  is  wise  to  employ  a  man  to  do  it 
for  him. 

Under  the  protection  of  Otto's  gold  lace, 
therefore,  the  Artist  took  all  the  pictures  he 
wanted,  and  on  our  return  to  the  boat  we 
moved  to  the  gang-plank  between  respect- 
ful lines  of  populace  and  officials,  all  salut- 
ing, not  us,  but  Otto. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Volga  is 
the  Bend  of  Samara.  The  bluff  on  the 
right  bank,  which  keeps  you  company  all 
the  way  from  Nijni  Novgorod,  is  here  faced 
by  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore, 
producing  upon  the  traveller  long  used  to 
the  monotonous  flat  stretches  of  Russian 
landscape  a  delightful  impression  of  moun- 
tain grandeur. 

The  gorge  ends  at  Samara,  and  from 
there  on  the  river  resumes  its  accustomed 
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passenger  steamers  leaving  every  day 
from  Nijni  alone.  Then  the  great  rafts, 
towering  frequently  as  high  as  our  masts, 
were  never  out  of  sight,  and  oil-boats,, 
with  decks  awash,  steamed  endlessly  by, 
carrying  northward  the  crude  petroleum 
of  the  Caucasus. 

The  banks  of  the  river  changed  greatly 
from  day  to  day  as  we  passed  the  forests,, 
glided  through  the  vast  wheat-belt,  and 
came  to  the  boundless  pasture-lands 
One  is  much  struck  with  the  prevalence 
of  color  in  the  people's  dress.   It  is  almost 
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aspect  —  a  swift,  muddy 
stream,  rushing  against  its 
frowning  enemy,  the  western 
bluff,  cutting  great  red  gashes 
in  his  side,  and  then  spread- 
ing gently  out  among  the 
sandyshoals  and  green  islands 
on  the  other  bank. 

The  larger  villages,  espe- 
cially those  standing  on  the 
western  hills,  with  the  green 
dome<  of  their  churches  tow- 
ering above  the  other  roofs, 
are  most  picturesque  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  but  they  do 
not  bear  a  closer  inspection.     The  smaller 
places,  those  of  less  than  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants, are  pitiful  in  their  dreary,  unpainted 
ugliness.     To  make  things  even  worse,  most 
of  them  are  laid  out  with  the  regularity  of 
a  checker-board  whose  monotony  is  unre- 
lieved by  anything  except  the  paths  and 
wheel  tracks  which  meander  through  the 
wide  unpaved  and  unkept  streets. 

The  houses  are  all  of  logs,  one-story  high 
and  innocent  of  paint  or  any  ornament. 
Where  the  village  lies  on  a  hillside  the  peas- 
ants frequently  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  level  the  ground  before  building  their 
houses.  The  first  logs  are  laid  on  the 
natural  slope,  and  the  subsequent  tiers  fol- 
low its  irregularities  to  the  very  roof  which 
covers  this  multitude  of  architectural  sins 
with  its  kindly  thatch. 

The  animation  of  the  river,  the  constant 
procession  of  steamers,  rafts,  oil-boats  and 
tugs,  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all.  I 
doubt  if  the  Mississippi  can  show  any  such 
volume  of  traffic.     There  are  four  lines  of 
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like  Italy,  except 
that  the  variety  is 
less  and  the  gaiety 
confined  to  hu- 
man beings  alone, 
for  as  I  have  said, 
the  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  un- 
painted and  gar- 
d  e  n  s  do  not 
abound. 

The  wonder- 
fully soft  colors  of 
the  Russian  peas- 
ants' e  very-day 
dress  long  mystified  me,  but  at  last  I  found 
the  explanation.  Red  is  the  favorite  color 
— red  shirts  and  blue  trousers,  or  red  trou- 
sers and  blue  shirts.  Women's  skirts  and 
head-dresses  present  similar  contrasts, while 
the  children  in  the  fields  are  like  little  crim- 
son dots  set  in  emerald. 

But  these  are  such  reds  and  blues  as  one 
rarely  sees  except  in  old  pictures;  rich  as 
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the  brown  banks  of  the  Volga,  soft  as  the 
weather-beaten  greens  on  copper-covered 
church-domes.  The  Russian  peasant  is 
not  the  man  to  seek  these  things  for  them- 
selves, and  I  wondered  how  they  came 
about.  As  with  so  much  in  this  extraor- 
dinary land,  nature,  I  found,  provides  what 
man  neglects.  The  coarse  cotton  stuffs  of 
the  peasant's  dress  have  no  cunning  dye 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  come  from 
the  shops  of  Nijni  or  Kazan  with  hues  that 
sting  the  retina.  Rain  and  sun  and  wind 
and  many  seasons'  wear  provide  the  al- 
chemy which  makes  the  human  fringe  of 
the  Volga  no  less  a  delight  to  the  color- 
loving  eye  than  are  the  dark  purples  and 
greens  of  the  forests,  the  violets  of  sunset, 
or  the  lilac  of  the  midnight  sky.  I  have 
seen  a  beggar  standing  by  the  dock  at  Tet- 
juschi  whose  layers  of  many-tinted  rags 
would  be  the  joy 
and  the  despair  of 
any  colorist. 

Before  reaching 
Syzran  we  sailed 
under  the  great 
bridge  where  the 
Trans-Siberian 
crosses  the  Volga. 
Sentinels  at  each 
end,  on  the  piers 
and  along  the  su- 
perstructure once 
more  reminded  us 
that  we  were  in  a 
land  engaged  in  a 
war  whose  de- 
structive arm 
must  be  guarded 
against,  even 
six  thousand  miles  from  Manchuria. 

Saratov  was  reached  in  the  morning,  and 
we  found  we  had  dropped  into  a  German 
city  in  far  south-eastern  Russia.  The  houses 
were  neat  and  gayly  painted,  with  flowers  in 
the  gardens  and  trees  lining  the  well-paved 
streets.  A  rubber-tired  izvostchik  deposited 
us  at  a  most  excellent  hotel  where  the  serv- 
ants spoke  German  and  English  and  the 
beer  was  as  good  as  the  food. 

The  Germans  who  live  here  have  never 
changed  their  ways  or  influenced  those  of 
their  neighbors  since  they  were  sent  to 
Saratov  by  Catherine  the  Great.  She  had 
hoped  by  means  of  these  colonists  from  the 
Baltic  provinces  to  plant  the  seeds  of  thrift, 
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cleanliness,  and  agricultural  cunning  in  the 
more  benighted  parts  of  her  empire,  but  the 
experiment  in  this  respect  was  not  success- 
ful. The  German  colonies  have  prospered  > 
but  they  have  not  spread,  nor  have  the  sur- 
rounding Russian 
communes  been 
led  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  their 
neighbors. 

I  once  asked  a 
Russian  how  it  was 
that  these  people, 
under  exactly  the 
same  conditions 
as  his  own  race> 
were  prosperous, 
lived  in  clean 
houses,  and  drove 
over  well-made, 
shady  roads. 
"Ah,"  he  replied, 
"those  Germans 
have  a  magic 
word ;  they  know 
how  to  say  it,  and  then  all  this  comes  about." 
We  need  not  seek  a  further  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  great  Catherine's  experiment. 
The  weekly  fair  was  on  in  the  open  mar- 
ket-place the  day  we  arrived  in  Saratov,  and 
the  Artist  and  I  were  furnished  several 
hours  of  pure  childish  delight  standing 
about  among  theweird  crowds  of  buyers  and 
sellers  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations. 
There  was  not  much  talk  or  noise,  but  all 
kept  up  a  most  vigorous  chewing  of  sun- 
flower seed.  How  natural  it  all  was  to 
them !  How  strange,  how  picturesque,  how 
dirty,  and  how  dreary  it  seemed  to  us! 

It  was  raining  hard,  but  that  made  no 
earthly  difference,  except  that  the  greasy 
sweetmeats  were  covered  with  a  scrap  of 
oilcloth,  and  the  cobbler  had  only  to  reach 
to  the  nearest  puddle  to  soak  his  patch. 
The  one  I  am  thinking  of  had  his  back 
against  the  wall  and  before  him  such  a  col- 
lection of  worn,  patched,  repatched,  and 
crumbling  foot-gear  as  an  American  eye 
never  rested  on,  even  in  an  ash-heap.  But 
here  they  constituted,  with  a  small  bundle 
of  tools,  the  whole  equipment  of  a  possibly 
prosperous  cobbler. 

A  peasant  came  up  and  displayed  a  boot 
that  seemed  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 
There  was  a  long  but  very  quiet  talk,  evi- 
dently as  to  the  price,  which  finally  seemed 
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satisfactory  to  both  parties,  for  leaning 
against  the  wall,  the  peasant  began  to  pull 
off  his  boot.  T  thought  he  would  never 
come  to  the  end,  as  one  by  one  the  soft,  deep 
wrinkles  around  the  ankle  stretched  them- 
selves out.  He  had  on  no  stocking  and 
stood  with  his  bare  foot  in  the  mud  while 
the  shoemaker  selected  an  old  strip,  soaked 
it  in  an  adjacent  puddle,  and  began  to  peg 
it  on.  It  was  soon  done,  and,  wiping  the 
mud  from  the  sole  of  his  foot,  the  man  pulled 
on  the  mended  boot,  which  mounted  to  his 
thigh  and  then  fell  down  in  easy  folds  about 
his  ankle. 

We  left  the  cobbler  and  walked  on  to 
watch  the  sale  of  sunflower  seed,  the  chew- 
ing-gum of  Russia.  A  policeman  had  long 
been  contemplating  us,  and  now  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  We  surely  could  be  in 
that  market  for  no  good  purpose — doing 
nothing,  saying  nothing,  buying  nothing; 
merely  looking  and  laughing.  So  he  came 
up,  and  in  a  pleasant  voice  told  us  things 
which  we  never  knew  before  and  have  no 
real  conception  of  now.  I  rather  think  it 
meant  "Move  on."  In  any  case,  when  a 
policeman  speaks  to  you  in  Russia  it  is 
best  to  leave  him  while  he  is  willing  to  let 
you  go.  So,  as  the  Artist  and  I  had  drunk 
our  fill  of  the  picturesque  (and  were  wet  be- 
sides), we  proceeded  to  the  hotel.  We  had 
spent  a  delightful  morning,  and  cherished 
no  hard  feelings  whatever  toward  the  po- 
liceman. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  three  delightful 
day-  we  spent  on  the  Volga,  there  stands 
out  one  scene  more  peaceful,  more  pictu- 
resque, and  more  thoroughly  imbued  than 


all  the  rest  with  what  is  comprised  in  the 
one  word  ''Russian."  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  just 
pushed  off  from  Simbirsk.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  western  bluff  and  the  long 
white  buildings  looked  like  Greek  temples 
on  an  island  promontory.  We  were  still 
sitting  around  the  dinner  table  on  deck  and 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  river,  and 
the  sky  had  brought  its  ineffable  touch  of 
silence.  A  great  raft  of  many  thousand 
logs,  tier  on  top  of  tier  and  capped  with  lit- 
tle houses  for  the  lumbermen,  was  floating 
down  the  stream  not  far  away.  A  strain  of 
sad  music,  as  from  strong,  untutored 
throats,  reached  our  ears,  and,  looking  over, 
we  saw,  gathered  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  towering  raft,  a  group  of  lumbermen, 
bareheaded,  motionless,  their  long  yellow 
locks  and  bright-red  shirts  standing  out 
against  the  purplish  green  of  the  river's 
edge. 

They  were  at  attention,  like  so  many 
soldiers,  singing  the  evening  hymn.  It  was 
finished  just  as  we  passed.  Each  rever- 
ently crossed  himself  several  times,  then 
put  on  his  cap,  and  the  group  broke  up. 
As  the  raft  dropped  astern,  we  could  see 
them  climbing  along  to  their  separate  places 
of  work  or  rest. 

The  hymn  of  those  rough  men  rising  over 
the  still  river  at  nightfall  was  as  one  voice 
in  the  great  chorus  which  we  knew  at  that 
moment  was  borne  to  God  from  every  camp 
and  hamlet,  every  field  and  fireside  through- 
out the  strange  land  which,  with  no  phari- 
saical  arrogance,  but  reverently  and  with 
deep  conviction,  calls  itself  "  Holy  Russia." 
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ARRY  GLOVER,  master  of 
the  Calumet,  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  great  diplo- 
mat; he  himself  allowed  he 
was  a  little  something  that 
way.  And  everybody  said 
he  must  be — diplomat,  strategist,  or  what- 
ever it  was — else  how  could  he,  a  man  who 
had  never  had  even  ordinary  luck  at  bank 
fishing,  induce  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Fred 
Withrow,  something  of  a  schemer  too,  to 
build  him  a  fine  vessel  like  the  Calumet  and 
to  send  him  to  the  Newfoundland  coast  for 
frozen  herring  on  a  trip  wherein  an  owner 
stood  to  lose  more  money  possibly,  should 
things  go  wrong,  than  in  any  other  venture 
of  fishermen. 

The  Calumet  was  lying  into  Little  Haven, 
Placentia  Bay,  when  Glover,  sitting  in  his 
cabin,  heard  a  hail  and  an  inquiry  for  Cap- 
tain Marrs  of  the  Lucy  Foster. 

Glover,  ever  wide  awake,  was  on  deck  in 
an  instant.     It  was  a  man  in  a  boat  and 
looking  tired.     "  Captain  Marrs,  did  you 
say?"  asked  Glover. 
"Yes,  sir." 


"Why,  he  was  here,  but  he's  gone." 

"Been  gone  long?" 

"Oh,  two  days  now." 

The  messenger  looked  discouraged, 
"  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  to,  sir?" 

"  Why,  yes — but  you  look  froze  up. 
Come  aboard.  You  don't  never  take  a 
little  touch  of  anything — something  nice 
and  warm  from  Saint  Peer — something 
that'll  melt  the  frost  inside  your  chest  afore 
you  know  you  got  it  down — or  do  you? 
On  a  cold  day  like  this,"  insinuated  Cap- 
tain Glover, "  with  frost  in  the  air  and  may- 
be a  long  row  ahead  of  you." 

"It  is  more  than  a  common  cold  day," 
assented  the  messenger. 

"Cold  day!  I  should  say!  Why,  I 
don't  know  how  you  ever  stood  it  comin' 
as  far  away  as  you  did — ten  miles,  did  you 
say  you  came?" 

"Ten  mile?  Ten  mile?"  snorted  the 
messenger. 

"Ten  miles.  Why,  yes.  Ain't  that  what 
it  is  to  Saint  Mary's?" 

"  Saint  Mary's  ?  I  didn't  come  from  no 
Saint  Mary's.  I  came  from  Folly  Cove — 
eighteen  mile." 

"Lord,  but  you  don't  tell  me!     What 
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d'y'  say  now,  another  little  touch  ?  Let  me 
see.  Who's  that  fellow  down  there  who's 
such  a  great  hand  to  get  herring?  Let  us 
see  now — Johnson?  Burke?  No,  not 
Burke.  Roobins?  No,  not  Robbins,  nor 
Lacey.  That's  queer — I  know  him  so  well 
and  yet  can't  remember  his  name." 

"  Do  you  mean  Rose,  John  Rose?"  sug- 
gested the  messenger. 

"Rose,  is  it?     Is  it  Rose  you've  come 
from?" 

"Yes,  sir;  John  Rose." 

"  That's  it,  come  to  think  of  it,  old  John 
Rose." 
310 


"Why,  he  ain't  so  old." 

"  No  ?  Well,  it's  so  long  since  I've  seen 
him.  Have  another  little  touch,  and  don't 
be  afraid  of  it.  There's  another  jug  when 
that  one's  empty.     Seen  John  lately?" 

"  Seen  him  ?  I  should  say.  Last  man  I 
spoke  to  before  I  left." 

"  That  so  ?    Any  herring  down  there  ?  " 

"  A  few.  But  I  must  be  getting  along. 
Rose'd  talk  to  me  if  he  knew  I've  been 
loafing  here.  Which  way,  captain,  did 
you  say  I'd  find  Captain  Marrs?" 

Glover  carefully  headed  the  messenger 
about  as  far  off  Wesley  Marrs's  course  as  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  Placentia  Bay  would 
.admit.  He  waited  just  long  enough  for  the 
messenger  to  double  the  nearest  headland, 
then  up  anchor,  made  sail,  and  away  for 
Folly  Cove.  It  was  ten  in  the  morning 
when  he  weighed  anchor  and  early  after- 
noon found  him  knocking  at  the  door  of 
John  Rose's  little  house. 

He  at  once  introduced  himself.  "  Cap- 
tain Glover  of  the  Calumet.  But  maybe 
you've  been  expecting  me." 

"Not  that  I  knows  of,"  said  Rose. 

"What,  ain't  Captain  Marrs  sent  word 
yet?" 

"Word  from  Captain  Marrs?  Why,  it 
was  him  I  was  expecting." 

"I  know — I  know,  but  he's  sailed  for 
home.  By  this  time  I  cal'late  he's  to  the 
west'ard  of  Miquelon ,  streaking  it  across  the 
Gulf,  laying  to  it  for  home.  Filled  up,  did 
Wesley,  night  afore  last,  at  Little  Haven." 

"  Filled  up  at  Little  Haven  ?  Why,  when 
•did  any  herrin'  hit  in  there?" 

"Two  days  ago.  And  Wesley  got  'em. 
And  the  last  thing  he  said  afore  wearing 
off  was, '  Harry,  you  know  I  got  some  good 
friends  across  the  bay,  and  may  be  one  or 
two  of  them'll  be  having  some  herrin'  saved 
up  for  me  after  this  cold  snap.  If  you  hear 
•of  any  and  can  help  any  of  'em  out  by 
taking  'em  off  their  hands  at  a  fair  price, 
why,  I'll  consider  it  a  great  favor — a  great 
favor  to  me,  Harry.  There's  John  Rose 
down  to  Folly  Cove,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
I'll  send  him  word  'bout  you,  Harry,  so  in 
case  he  gets  hold  of  any  he'll  maybe  let  you 
have  'em.'  Wesley  and  me's  great  friends, 
you  see,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Wesley,  no  doubt, 
thinkin'  there  mightn't  be  any  market, 
wanted  to  do  you  a  good  turn  too." 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  market.  Herrin's 
been  that  scarce  this  winter  that  people 
been  from  everywhere  lookin'  for  a  load — 
yes.  But  I  was  savin'  them  for  Wesley. 
But  if  WTesley's  gone  and  you're  such  a 
great  friend  of  Wesley's — any  friend  of 
Wesley's  a  friend  of  mine — and  sailin'  from 
the  same  firm  in  Gloucester,  you  say?" 

"The  same  firm,  the  Duncans." 

"That  so?  Well,  I  can't  say  as  ever  I 
heard  Wesley  speak  of  you  or  any  mention 
of  your  name  down  this  way  before — but 
that  ain't  extraor'nary,  maybe.  Anyway, 
being  as  you're  a  friend  of  Wesley's,  you 
can  have  them  herrin'  just  the  same  as 
if  vou  was  Weslev  himself." 


The  loading  of  the  Calumet  was  a  record 
performance.  By  dark  she  was  off  and 
away. 

And  as  she  cleared  the  last  headland  of 
Placentia  Bay,  as  she  squeezed  by  Shag 
Rocks  and  left  Lamalin  astern,  Captain 
Harry  Glover  had  to  laugh  aloud.  "  O 
Lord,  but  I  call  that  getting  ahead  of  a 
man!"  he  chuckled.  "It  was  .too  easy. 
Talk  about  strategy!" 


II 


The  Lucy  Foster  was  lying  into  Big 
Whale  Gut  with  Wesley  Marrs  chafing  to 
complete  his  cargo.  Five  hundred  barrels 
would  just  about  fill  her  up — fill  her  up 
nicely. 

A  man  in  a  rowboat  came  into  the  cove. 
The  one  sail  on  the  boat  had  evidently  been 
blown  away,  for  only  some  strips  of  canvas 
were  tied  to  the  little  mast. 

Wesley  Marrs,  leaning  against  the  main 
rigging  of  the  Lucy,  watched  the  weary 
oarsman  approach. 

"  Looks  as  if  he'd  been  boxin'  the  com- 
pass in  strange  waters,"  commented  Wes- 
ley meditatively.  Then  he  hailed,  "  What's 
wrong?" 

"Captain  Marrs?" 

"Yes." 

"I've  been  three  days  looking  for  you, 
Captain  Marrs.  But  I  don't  cal'late  you 
have  such  a  thing  as  a  drink  of  good  liquor 
aboard,  have  you,  captain?  I'm  most 
famished." 

Wesley  said  no  more — only  led  the  way 
to  the  cabin  and  handed  out  a  jug,  a  jug  so 
full  that  from  it  the  cork  was  yet  to  be 
taken  for  the  first  time.  The  messenger 
took  the  cork  out  and  without  help.  He 
bit  it  out,  and  let  the  red  rum  of  old  Saint 
Pierre  gurgle  down  after  the  manner  in 
wrhich  all  men  said  it  should. 

"  Good  ?  "   asked  Wesley. 

The  messenger  sucked  in  his  cheek  and 
his  lips  kissed  together  lingeringly.  "  Good 
— m — m —  you  ought  to  try  it  yourself, 
Captain  Marrs." 

Wesley  did  try  it — a  small,  safe  drink. 
"  It  is  good,  ain't  it  ?  "  and  was  about  to  put 
it  back  in  the  locker  of  his  stateroom — was 
about  to,  but  looking  around  and  observing 
that  wistful  gathering  he  hadn't  the  heart. 
Six  of  his  own  crew  and  a  dozen  natives 
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were  there,  and  they  passed  it  along  the 
locker,  though  not  too  rapidly.  When 
Wesley  got  it  back  he  "  hefted  "  it.  It  felt 
pretty  light.  He  shook  it  up.  Gauging 
by  sound  was  a  good  way,  too,  when  the  jug 
itself  was  heavy.  It  was  light.  "Lucky 
'twas  the  little  jug,"  said  Wesley,  and  he 
laid  it  at  his  feet  with  a  sigh.  "  But  what 
was  it  you  was  going  to  say  ?  "  he  asked  of  the 
boatman  he  had  rescued  from  famishing. 

"John  Rose,  of  Folly  Cove — you  know 
him,  captain?" 

"  For  more  than  twenty  year.  But  what 
of  him?" 

"  Well,  John's  got  five  hundred  barrels  of 
as  fine  frozen  herrin'  as  ever  a  man  laid 
eyes  on,  and  he  says  for  you  to  come  and 
get  'em." 

"Five  hundred  barrels?  Man,  but 
that's  good  news — better  have  another  little 
touch." 

After  that  second  drink,  the  boatman, 
who  had  been  nursing  a  few  little  suspi- 
cions for  two  days  now,  thought  he  had 
better  tell  Captain  Marrs  of  his  meeting 
with  Captain  Glover.  And  he  did,  or 
rather  began  to.  He  was  about  one-quar- 
ter through  when  Wesley  jumped  for  the 
companion-way.  "Break  out  the  anchor 
and  make  sail,"  ordered  Wesley,  and  then, 
dropping  back  into  the  cabin,  and  suggest- 
ing to  the  boatman  that  he  had  better  have 
one  more  drink,  he  started  to  fill  his  pipe. 
With  his  pipe  going  freely  Wesley  could 
think  more  rapidly — could  fathom  things 
more  surely. 

"  Harry  Glover,"  said  Wesley  to  himself, 
as  he  supposed,  but  really  half  aloud,  "  I 
know  you,  Harry  Glover,  and  your  father 
and  your  grandfather  afore  you  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  fore-people  on  Cape  Ann  by 
hearsay,  and  not  one  of  you  I'd  trust  with 
so  much  as  the  price  of  a  bait  knife — no. 
Now,  let's  see,  Glover — he's  got  them 
herrin'." 

"But  how's  he  going  to  get  'em,  cap- 
tain? John  Rose  is  keepin'  'em  for  you," 
said  the  belated  boatman  at  this  point. 

"WTho  in  the  devil,"  began  Wesley,  but 
recovering  himself,  pushed  the  jug  toward 
the  messenger.  "About  one  more  drink 
is  what  you  need,  and  that  about  empties 
the  jug,  too.  Take  it  and  keep  quiet,  or 
I'll  carry  you  up  on  deck  and  heave  you 
over  the  rail  and  heave  the  jug  after  you  to 
make  sure  you  go  down. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 33 


"Let's  see  now" — WTesley  resumed  his 
meditations — "  he's  got  them  herrin'  and  off 
long  afore  this.  Now,  where'll  he  go  first  ? 
To  Saint  Peer?  That's  it,  to  Saint  Peer 
for  a  few  cases  of  wine  to  take  home.  And 
then  ?  To  Canso,  of  course,  to  see  that  girl 
that's  makin'  such  a  fool  of  him.  Yes,  and 
he'll  make  a  great  fellow  of  himself  bygivin' 
a  case  of  cassy  wine  to  her  people.  It's 
most  Christmas  time,  and  he'll  make  a  great 
hit,  and  it  won't  cost  him  too  much — a 
dozen  bottles  of  cassy.  And  then  ?  Then 
he'll  tell  the  girl  and  everybody  else  in 
Canso  that  he's  the  first  vessel  to  leave 
Newf'undland  with  anything  like  a  load  of 
frozen  herrin'  this  winter.  And  he'll  be 
right — he'll  be  easy  the  first  to  Gloucester 
this  season  —  or  oughter  be.  And  'Let 
me  tell  you  how  I  filled  up,'  he'll  say,  and 
go  on  to  spin  a  fine  yarn  on  how  he  got  the 
best  of  Wesley  Marrs.  Never  let  on  he 
lied  and  cheated,  not  Mister  Glover.  And 
they'll  think  he's  a  devil — yes,  sir,  a  clean 
devil  of  a  man.  '  And  Wesley  Marrs,'  he'll 
goon  to  say, '  Wesley's  all  right,  he  can  han- 
dle a  vessel  pretty  well,  can  Wesley,  but 
when  he  gets  to  figurin'  against  Harry 
Glover — '"  Wesley  drew  a  breath — "If  I 
get  near  enough  to  lay  my  hands  on  him 
and  don't  welt  the  head  off  him,  then 
may  the  dogfish  get  me  and " 

"Anchor's  hove  short  up,  sir,"  came 
down  the  companion-way. 

WTesley  took  the  jug  from  the  boatman 
and  locked  it  up.     Then  he  went  on  deck. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Lucy  Foster  was 
off  and  away.  "  I'll  chase  him,"  muttered 
Wesley,  "chase  him  clear  to  Gloucester, 
but  I'll  get  him,"  and  himself  standing  close 
to  the  wheel,  he  drove  the  Lucy  out  of  Big 
Whale  Gut  and  across  Placentia  Bay. 

"Just  a  minute  at  Folly  Cove  to  drop 
this  blessed  fool  of  a  messenger  John  Rose 
sent,  and  just  another  minute  to  hail  John 
himself  and  make  certain,  and  then  across 
the  Gulf  to  Canso,"  said  Wesley,  and  stood 
on  the  Lucy's  quarter  and  watched  her  go 
along. 


Ill 


It  was  night,  and  a  northeast  gale  and 
falling  snow  was  making  the  thick  night 
thicker.  The  Lucy  Foster  had  come  across 
the  Gulf  like  a  run-away  horse,  and  now  they 
were  expecting  to  strike  in  somewhere. 
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Wesley  was  standing  aft  when  a  long, 
low,  warning  moan  came  to  them  over  the 
water.  "  There's  the  whistle — we  ought  to 
see  Cranberry  Light  soon — watch  out." 

The  forward  watch,  hanging  on  to  her 
fore-rigging  and  peering  sharply  ahead, 
soon  called  out:  "There  they  are — no — 
it's  a  vessel's  port  light." 

Wesley  looked.  "'Tis  a  vessel,  sure 
enough,  and  hove-to,  ain't  she?  Maybe 
we'd  better  speak  her" — this  last  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel.  The  helmsman  brought  her 
up,  and  "Hi-i — "  roared  Wesley. 

"Hi-i — "  came  back;  "who'reyou?" 

Wesley  swore  softly.  "Harry  Glover, 
by  the  Lord!  Here,  Charlie,  you  answer 
him.  There  ain't  many  knows  you.  Ask 
him  what's  wrong,  and  don't  get  too  near 
him,  you  to  the  wheel." 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  called  Charlie  Green. 

"  Nothin' — just  waitin'  for  a  chance  to  go 
into  Canso." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  in — what's 
holdin'  you  back?" 

"  Why?  Too  thick  to  make  the  harbor 
to-night." 

"  Ask  him,  Charlie,"  said  Wesley,  "  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  holds  himself  that  he's 
afraid  to  make  a  harbor  to-night,"  which 
Charlie  did,  in  a  tone  that  Wesley  could 
never  have  achieved. 

"  Who  in  the  devil  are  you  that's  so  all- 
fired  smart?"  queried  Glover.  "Who're 
you,  anyway?" 

"  Give  him  your  own  name,  Charlie," 
said  Wesley;  which  Charlie  did.  "Lord, 
but  you  do  put  up  a  pert  twist  with  your 
voice,  Charlie.  If  a  man  was  to  talk  to 
me  like  that,  I'd  run  him  down." 

"Charlie  Green?  I  never  heard  of  you 
afore — nor  nobody  else  aboard  here.  What 
vessel  is  that?"  came  from  Glover. 

"Never  mind  what  vessel.  Whatever 
vessel's  here  I'm  not  too  frightened  to  put 
her  into  Canso  to-night." 

"That  so?  You're  the  devil  and  all, 
ain't  you?     And  when  are  you  goin'  in?" 

"Right  away." 

"  That  so  ?  And  maybe  you'll  show  me 
the  way?" 

"Yes,  if  you  ain't  too  scared  to  follow. 
And  I'll  have  a  good  story  to  tell  when  we 
get  to  Gloucester — not  alone  being  scared 
to  go  in,  but  too  scared  even  to  follow 
behind  when  another  man  shows  you  the 
way." 


"  That  so  ?  Well,  I  don't  see  you  goin' 
in,  nor  any  ridin'  light  hangin'  from  your 
stern." 

"No?  Well,  s'pose  you  follow  on  and 
stop  talkin'." 

A  lantern  was  dropped  over  the  stern  of 
the  Lucy  Foster,  Wesley  put  her  wheel  up, 
and  the  Lucy  was  off.  Another  moment, 
and  they  made  out  the  green  light  of  the 
Calumet  coming  after. 

Wesley,  chuckling  to  himself,  sailed 
scandalous  courses  with  the  Lucy.  "If  I 
don't  scare  him  'bout  half  to  death  and  if 
him  and  me  don't  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  after  we  come  to  anchor  inside — if 
ever  he  comes  to  anchor  inside!  Let's 
see  now,  Charlie.  There's  Kirby  Rock 
under  our  lee.  I  hope  the  Calumet  carries 
a  weatherly  helm — for  the  crew's  sake,  I 
mean.  And  now  west  half  no'the — I'll 
give  him  a  scare.  There's  Black  Rocks 
ahead — he's  got  to  keep  on  now.  And  now 
for  the  Bootes — a  nice  little  lot  of  ledges, 
the  Bootes — but  not  to  make  a  landin'  on — 
six  feet  in  spots  and  the  surf  breakin'  fine 
over  'em.  Hear  it  roar?  Lord,  yes,  and 
see  it — hold  her  up  a  bit,  Charlie,  or  it's  the 
Lucy'll  be  gettin'  into  trouble.  And  now 
for  Man-o-war,  another  fine  little  spot — six 
or  eight  feet  of  water  there — no'the  three- 
quarters  west.  Oh,  man,  hear  it  roar! 
How's  he  makin'  out  behind?  There  he 
is,  and  scared  blue,  I'll  bet,  for  fear  she'll 
swing  a  foot  out  of  the  way.  Let's  see, 
now,  where  we  ought  to  be!  Let's  see — 
man,  but  it's  thick  here! — let  her  go — off 
now,  Charlie,  west  no'west  and  a  hair  west 
— just  a  hair  now — ought  to  take  us  inside 
Mackerel  Rock.  If  Glover  knows  his 
business  now,  it  won't  matter;  if  he  don't, 
then  Lord  help  his  name  for  master  of  a 
vessel.  Enough  on  that  course — shoot  her 
up  now  by  the  Rock  no'the,  quarter  west; 
go  ahead,  the  Lwcv'll  make  it,  don't  fear. 
Man,  she'll  sail  in  the  wind's  eye,  the  Lucy. 
Don't  fear  for  the  Lucy — a  weather  helm  she 
carries.  She'll  shy  off  herself  if  we  get  too 
close.  That's  the  girl — there  she  is — a 
good  place  to  be  by,  that!  And  now  for 
the  reg'lar  channel — no'west  by  west — and 
let  her  go!  But  how  are  they  makin'  out 
on  the  Calumet,  I  wonder?" 

They  were  not  making  out  on  the  Calu- 
met at  all.  Evidently  she  did  not  carry  a 
weather  helm.  From  the  Lucy  they  could 
make  out  her  port  light — for  a  while  they 
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thought  she  was  past  the  ledge  and  all  safe. 
Then  the  red  light  swung  off  to  leeward. 
They  soon  heard  a  hail.  Then  a  series  of 
hails. 

"Lord,"  said  Wesley,  "d'  y'  s'pose  she 
struck?"  and  himself  jumped  to  the 
wheel.  His  first  thought  was  to  put  the 
Lucy  right  back  to  the  Rock;  his  second, 
and  the  one  he  acted  on,  was  to  get  her 
lights  out  of  sight  and  then  to  turn  back, 
sail  wide  and  come  up  to  the  Calumet  as 
though  he  had  just  come  in  the  harbor  him- 
self. "  They're  safe  for  a  while  there,  and 
there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he 
couldn't  have  got  by  there  if  we  did,"  said 
Wesley,  and  began  to  nose  her  way  back. 
It  was  his  seaman's  extra  sense  that  brought 
him  safely  to  the  Calumet  again. 

He  found  her  on  the  edge  of  the  ledge 
with  the  sea  washing  over  her.  She  was 
pounding,  and  from  her  deck  they  heard 
the  sounds  that  meant  that  a  dory  was  to  be 
launched.  There  was  much  talking,  some 
free  comment  and  not  a  little  profanity. 

"Hi-i — "  hailed  Wesley,  in  his  own  per- 
son.    "What  vessel's  that?" 

"What?  That  you,  Wesley? "  came 
Captain  Glover's  voice. 

"Why,  is  that  you,  Harry?"  answered 
Wesley. 

"  When'd  you  come  in  ?" 

"Just  shot  in." 

"  Shot  in  !     A  night  like  this ! " 

"Why,  yes.    But  what's  wrong?" 

"What's  wrong?  Everything's  wrong. 
Some  bloody  pirate  piloted  us  ashore  and 
then  went  up  the  harbor  and  left  us.  What 
bloody  ledge  is  this  we're  on?" 

"  I'm  not  sure,  not  having  a  chart  handy, 
but  it's  a  bad  place,  whatever  it  is." 

"A  bad  place?  I  should  say — we've 
just  smashed  our  dory,  and  I'm  afraid  some 
of  us  will  be  washed  over  if  the  sea  makes 
a  little  more.     What'll  we  do?" 

"  Well,  that's  for  you  to  say.  You're 
master  of  your  own  vessel,  and  of  course 
you  know  your  own  business.  But  I'll 
drop  over  a  dory  if  you  say  so — I'd  rather 
handle  live  men  now  than  corpses  in  the 
morning,  myself." 

"Well,  then,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  hurry 
up,  won't  you?" 

Wesley  took  off  the  crew  of  the  Calumet. 
On  his  own  deck  he  met  Glover  and  spoke 
a  little  of  his  mind.  "  'Twas  my  intention, 
Harry  Glover,  to  take  it  out  of  your  hide, 


for  stealin'  them  herrin'  at  Folly  Cove,  but 
as  you're  shipwrecked  now  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference. I'll  take  you  up  the  harbor  and 
leave  you  there,"  which  he  did,  and  further 
let  them  have  a  dory  to  take  them  to  the 
dock. 

To  Glover,  at  parting,  he  said:  "You 
and  me,  Harry,  better  have  no  words  over 
this — you  know  why.  The  consul  here'll 
send  your  crew  home  at  the  expense  of  the 
Gover'ment,  so  they'll  be  all  right." 

"  But  the  Calumet — I  s'pose  she'll  break 
up  where  she  is?" 

"She  may,  and  then  she  mayn't." 

"Then  I'd  better  go  down  when  it  mod- 
erates and  see  what  I  can  do." 

"That,"  answered  Wesley,  "is  your 
business.  As  it  is  now,  she's  abandoned 
and  anybody's  property  that  wants  to 
board  her." 

"Oh,  nobody'll  board  her  in  this 
weather — they'd  be  smashed  on  the  ledges. 
Just  as  soon  as  it  moderates — sometime  to- 
morrow, maybe — I'll  be  down  with  a  tug 
and  lighten  her  up." 

But  Wesley  did  not  wait  until  it  mod- 
erated. That  same  night  at  high  water  the 
Calumet  floated  off.  Five  hundred  barrels 
of  frozen  herring  transferred  to  the  Lucy 
Foster  helped  materially  in  the  floating  of 
the  Calumet. 

"Only  eight  hundred  barrels  of  salt  her- 
ring in  her  now — we  oughter  be  able  to  get 
her  home.  She's  squattin'  pretty  low  in 
the  water,  but  we  oughter  get  her  home. 
And  do  you,  Charlie,  take  Dan  and  George 
and  Tommie  and  follow  on  behind  the 
Lucy,"  said  Wesley,  and  in  the  morning 
light  he  led  the  way  out  of  Canso  Harbor. 


IV 


The  Lucy  Foster  came  sailing  into 
Gloucester  Harbor,  and  in  her  wake  was 
the  Calumet.  The  Lucy,  under  not  more 
than  half  sail,  was  acting  like  a  vessel  that 
was  trying  to  coax  along  the  other,  which 
was  moving  most  painfully.  Wesley,  from 
the  Lucy's  quarter,  kept  hailing  out  en- 
couragement. "Most  home,  Charlie — 
keep  her  going.  There'll  be  good  salvage 
for  all  hands,  but  a  little  extra  for  you, 
Charlie — keep  her  going.  And  them  men 
to  the  pumps — ain't  there  just  a  little  touch 
left  all  around  in  that  big  jug  to  hearten 
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'em  up  a  little?  It'cl  be  too  bad  to  have 
her  sink  on  us  now  and  she  into  the  dock, 
you  might  say.  I'll  run  a  bit  ahead  now, 
Charlie,  and  hail  the  steamboat  people,  so 
there'll  be  a  lighter  alongside  by  the  time 
vou're  ready  to  anchor." 

Knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  but  talking 
matters  over  with  Mr.  Duncan,  was  Fred 
Withrow,  the  owner  of  the  Calumet,  in  Mr. 
Duncan's  office.  "  Here's  a  telegram  came 
four  days  ago  from  Glover.  Says  that  the 
Calumet  went  ashore  the  previous  night 
while  she  was  trying  to  make  Canso  Har- 
bor. And  now  here's  the  second  telegram, 
came  three  days  ago,  saying  that  as  soon  as 
the  weather  moderated  he  took  a  tug  and 
went  down  to  see  how  she  was,  but  couldn't 
find  her.  And  now,  here's  this  long  letter, 
came  this  morning,  saying  that  he  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it — that  when  he 
went  down  to  look  for  her  he  could  not  find 
a  trace  of  her.  He  says  he  thought  she  may 
have  slipped  off  the  ledge — whatever  ledge 
it  is  he  does  not  seem  to  know,  it  was  such 
a  black  night  and  blowing  so  hard  when  he 
came  in — but  that  she  must  have  slid  off 
and  sunk — rolled  over  on  her  side  and  sunk 
— he  is  certain,  because  otherwise  the  spars 
at  least  would  show.  Now  he's  thinking 
of  sounding  the  harbor,  but  wants  to  know 
my  opinion  of  it  first." 

"Yes?"  said  Mr.  Duncan.  He  and 
Withrow  were  not  the  best  of  friends. 

"  Yes.  But  I  suppose  you're  wondering 
what  it's  all  got  to  do  with  you.  Well, 
Glover  mentions  in  his  letter  that  WTesley 
Marrs  came  into  the  harbor  just  after  the 
Calumet  went  ashore — it  was  Wesley  took 
the  crew  off.  But  next  morning  when  he 
went  down  to  look  for  the  Calumet,  Wesley 
was  gone.  I  didn't  know  but  what  vou 
had  heard  from  Wesley." 

"I  haven't  heard  from  Wesley  since  he 
left  for  Newfoundland  six  weeks  ago.  I 
don't  generally  hear  from  him  till  he  gets 
home.  Wesley  isn't  much  of  a  letter- 
writer." 

It  was  just  then  that  they  heard  a  com- 
motion, and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw 
the  Lucy  Foster  and  the  Calumet  coming  to 
anchor  in  the  stream. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Withrow,  and 
waited,  after  he  had  looked  again,  no  longer 
than  to  glance  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Duncan 
before  he  flew  out  of  the  door. 

After  Mr.  Duncan  also  had  had  another 


look  and  seen  for  himself  that  it  was  true, 
he  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  tried  to  think 
it  out.  He  was  still  trying  to  think  it  out 
when  Wesley  himself  came  in  the  door. 

"Hi-i — "  hailed  Wesley,  and  taking  one 
of  Mr.  Duncan's  longest  cigars,  sat  down 
and  answered  Mr.  Duncan's  first  question 
by  beginning  to  tell  the  story.  It  took  just 
about  the  length  of  a  cigar  to  tell  it,  for, 
while  Wesley  smoked  fast,  he  also  talked 
fast,  and  with  that  told  barely  more  than 
the  cold  facts. 

Barely  more  than  the  cold  facts,  and  yet, 
to  get  the  real  color  of  it,  one  should  have 
heard  Wesley  tell  it — should  have  seen  him 
hunch  his  shoulders  wrathfully  in  the  be- 
ginning when  he  was  picturing  Glover's 
sending  the  messenger  astray,  should  have 
seen  him  bring  his  fist  down  on  the  desk 
when  he  drove  the  Lucy  across  the  Gulf  to 
head  off  Glover  at  Canso,  then  should  have 
seen  him  lean  back  and  laugh  when  he  told 
how  Glover  abandoned  his  vessel,  and, 
finally,  one  should  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  eyes  through  the  halo  of  smoke  when 
he  said:  "And  'twarn't  no  joke  takin' 
them  frozen  herrin'  out  of  the  Calumet  that 
night,  and  'twas  pump,  pump,  pump,  and 
stand  by  on  the  Lucy  all  along  the  Cape 
shore  ready  to  take  the  crew  off  her  any 
minute.  Yes,  sir;  she  leaked  a  little,  did 
the  Calumet,  and  she  cert'nly  did  set  scan- 
dalously low  in  the  water  at  times,  but  we 
wiggled  her  home.  Yes,  sir,  and  there  she 
is  out  in  the  stream." 

Having  smoked  out  his  cigar,  Wesley 
naturally  slowed  up.  "And  I  misdoubt 
that  she'd  stayed  afloat  of  herself  another 
half  hour.  There's  a  hole  under  her  quar- 
ter that  most  of  them  herring,  if  they 
knowed  enough  or  didn't  happen  to  be  put 
away  in  pickle,  could  've  swum  their 
way  through.  A  good  man,  that  Charlie 
Green,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  if  you  could  only 
heard  the  twist  he  put  into  his  voice  when 
he  was  talkin'  to  Glover  just  afore  we  went 
into  Canso  Harbor  that  night!  But  a 
week  on  the  railway  oughter  fix  up  the 
Calumet  so  she'll  be  as  good  as  ever. 

"But  ain't  that  a  good  one  on  Glover, 
though?  Hah,  what?  Glover,  the — the 
— strategist?  That's  it — strategist — strat- 
egist!  Ho-ho — "  Wesley  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  blew  the  last  ring  up  at  the 
ceiling — "and  John  Rose — I  don't  cal'late 
John  Rose'll  feel  so  bad  when  he  hears  the 


"  I  know  what  I'd  think  if  it  happened  to  one  of  my  vessels." 


whole  story — hah,  what?  And  Glover— 
ho,  ho — think  of  him  telling  his  friends  up 
to  Canso  how  it  happened — and  leave  it  to 
him  to  tell  it  right — and  after  he  gets 
through  tellin'  them  that,  of  him  hiring  a 
tug  to  go  down  and  pull  her  off,  and  him 
cruism'  around  lookin'  for  her — and  not 
fmdin'  her — ho,  ho!  But  I  s'pose  we  got 
to  talk  business  now.  What's  the  salvage 
law  about  this,  Mr.  Duncan  ?  I've  picked 
up  a  few  vessels  at  sea  in  my  time,  but 
never  one  quite  this  way.  How  about  the 
salvage,  Mr.  Duncan?" 

"The  vessel  was  abandoned,  you  say?" 

"She  cert'nly  was." 

"Well,  then,  our  lawyer  ought  to  be  able 
to  fix  that  up  easily  enough.  There'll  be  a 
big  salvage,  don't  you  worry  about  that. 
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And  however  it  comes  out,  it  will  cost  her 
owner  a  good  many  times  more  than  if  he 
hadn't  got  so  oversmart  a  skipper  for  her. 
But  you're  laughing  again,  captain — what 
is  it?" 

"I  couldn't  help  laughin'  to  think  of 
Withrow  too.  I  never  did  partic'larly  like 
Withrow  either.  What  does  he  think,  d'  y' 
s'pose,  Mr.  Duncan?" 

"Withrow?  M-m — I  wouldn't  want  to 
say.  But  I  know  what  I'd  think  if  it  hap- 
pened to  one  of  my  vessels,  and  I  know 
what  I'd  say — and  what  I'd  do,  too." 

"And  what's  that  now,  Mr.  Duncan?" 

"  If  it  was  one  of  my  vessels,  I'd  see  that 
the  next  vessel  I  built  went  to  a  skipper  that 
ran  a  little  more  to  seamanship  and  not 
quite  so  much  to  strategy." 
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Goodbye 


"That's  if  she's  to  go  fishin'?"    com-  to   tell   up   the   street — hah,   what?     And 

merited  Wesley.  John  Rose — I  think  I'll  have  to  write  a 

"Of    course — if    she's    to    go    fishing,"  letter  to  John  Rose  about  it.     Yes,  I  think 

agreed  Mr.  Duncan.  that's  worth  a  little  note  to  John — hah, 

"That's  me,  too — a  little  plain,  ordinary  what?     Yes.     But  first  I  think  I'll  tell  'em 

seamanship  for  me.     But  I'll  be  going,  I  up  the  street,"  and  out  the  door  and  up  the 

think.    That  oughter  be  a  pretty  good  story  street  went  Wesley. 


GOODBYE 


By   Hildegarde   Hawthorne 

Dark,  dark  the  morn  and  sad  the  day 
That  takes  me  from  my  love  away; 
But  sweet  the  kiss  at  parting  given, 
And  tender  as  the  thought  of  heaven, 
That  whispered,  last  goodbye! 

No  flower  but  bows  its  dewy  head 
As  though  the  self-same  word  it  said: 
Yon  silver  brooklet  in  its  flowing, 
And  soft  west  wind  so  gently  blowing, 
Repeat  it,  Dear.     Goodbye  ! 

Goodbye!  but  do  I  wholly  go? 
Ah,  Love,  you  cannot  choose  but  know 
My  happy  heart  with  you  I'm  leaving! 
And  lest  your  own  should  die  of  grieving, 
I  take  it  here  with  me. 
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V 


at  the  gates 


observance  of  Sunday 
Bellomont  was  chiefly 
marked  by  the  punctual  ap- 
pearance of  the  smart  omni- 
bus destined  to  convey  the 
household  to  the  little  church 
Whether  any  one  got  into  the 
omnibus  or  not  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  since  by  standing  there  it  not 
only  bore  witness  to  the  orthodox  intentions 
of  the  family,  but  made  Mrs.  Trenor  feel, 
when  she  finally  heard  it  drive  away,  that  she 
had  somehow  vicariously  gone  to  church 
in  it. 

It  was  Mrs.  Trenor's  theory  that  her 
daughters  actually  did  go  every  Sunday; 
but  their  French  governess's  convictions 
calling  her  to  the  rival  fane,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  week  keeping  their  mother  in  her 
room  till  luncheon,  there  was  seldom  any 
one  present  to  verify  the  fact.  Now  and 
then,  in  a  spasmodic  burst  of  virtue — when 
the  house  had  been  too  uproarious  over 
night — Gus  Trenor  forced  his  genial  bulk 
into  a  tight  frock-coat  and  routed  his 
daughters  from  their  slumbers;  but  habitu- 
ally, as  Lily  explained  to  Mr.  Gryce,  this 
parental  duty  was  forgotten  till  the  church 
bells  were  ringing  across  the  park,  and  the 
omnibus  had  driven  away  empty. 

Lily  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Gryce  that  this 
neglect  of  religious  observances  was  repug- 
nant to  her  early  traditions,  and  that  during 
her  visits  to  Bellomont  she  regularly  ac- 
companied Muriel  and  Hilda  to  church. 
This  tallied  writh  the  assurance,  also  con- 
fidentially imparted,  that,  never  having 
played  bridge  before,  she  had  been  "dragged 
into  it"  on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  and  had 
lost  an  appalling  amount  of  money  in  con- 
sequence of  her  ignorance  of  the  game  and 
of  the  rules  of  betting.  Mr.  Gryce  was  un- 
doubtedly enjoying  Bellomont.  He  liked 
the  ease  and  glitter  of  the  life,  and  the  lustre 


conferred  on  him  by  being  a  member  of  this 
group  of  rich  and  conspicuous  people.  But 
he  thought  it  a  very  materialistic  society; 
there  wrere  times  when  he  was  frightened  by 
the  talk  of  the  men  and  the  looks  of  the 
ladies,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Miss 
Bart,  for  all  her  ease  and  self-possession, 
was  not  at  home  in  so  ambiguous  an  atmos- 
phere. For  this  reason  he  had  been  es- 
pecially pleased  to  learn  that  she  would,  as 
usual,  attend  the  young  Trenors  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning;  and  as  he  paced  the 
gravel  sweep  before  the  door,  his  light  over- 
coat on  his  arm  and  his  prayer-book  in  one 
carefully-gloved  hand,  he  reflected  agree- 
ably on  the  strength  of  character  which  kept 
her  true  to  her  early  training  in  surround- 
ings so  subversive  to  religious  principles. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Gryce  and  the  omni- 
bus had  the  gravel  sweep  to  themselves; 
but,  far  from  regretting  this  deplorable  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  other  guests,  he 
found  himself  nourishing  the  hope  that 
Miss  Bart  might  be  unaccompanied.  The 
precious  minutes  were  flying,  however;  the 
big  chestnuts  pawed  the  ground  and  flecked 
their  impatient  sides  with  foam ;  the  coach- 
man seemed  to  be  slowly  petrifying  on  the 
box,  and  the  groom  on  the  doorstep;  and 
still  the  lady  did  not  come.  Suddenly, 
however,  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  and  a 
rustle  of  skirts  in  the  doorway,  and  Mr. 
Gryce,  restoring  his  watch  to  his  pocket, 
turned  with  a  nervous  start;  but  it  was  only 
to  find  himself  handing  Mrs.  Wetherall  into 
the  carriage. 

The  Wetheralls  always  went  to  church. 
They  belonged  to  the  vast  group  of  human 
automata  who  go  through  life  without  neg- 
lecting to  perform  a  single  one  of  the  ges- 
tures executed  by  the  surrounding  pup- 
pets. It  is  true  that  the  Bellomont  puppets 
did  not  go  to  church;  but  others  equally 
important  did — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weth- 
erall's  circle  was  so  large  that  God  was 
included   in  their  visiting-list.     They  ap- 
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Drawn  by  .  I    B.   Wenzell. 

She  turned  on  him  a  face  softened  but  not  disfigured  by  emotion. —  Page  330. 
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peared,  therefore,  punctual  and  resigned, 
with  the  air  of  people  bound  for  a  dull  "  At 
Home,"  and  after  them  Hilda  and  Muriel 
straggled,  yawning  and  pinning  each  other's 
veils  and  ribbons  as  they  came.  They  had 
promised  Lily  to  go  to  church  with  her, 
they  declared,  and  Lily  was  such  a  dear  old 
duck  that  they  didn't  mind  doing  it  to 
please  her,  though  they  couldn't  fancy  what 
had  put  the  idea  in  her  head,  and  though 
for  their  own  part  they  wrould  much  rather 
have  played  lawn  tennis  with  Jack  and 
Gwen,  if  she  hadn't  told  them  she  was  com- 
ing. The  Misses  Trenor  were  followed  by 
Lady  Cressida  Raith,  a  weather-beaten 
person  in  Liberty  silk  and  ethnological  trin- 
kets, who,  on  seeing  the  omnibus,  expressed 
her  surprise  that  they  were  not  to  walk 
across  the  park;  but  at  Mrs.  Wetherall's 
horrified  protest  that  the  church  was  a  mile 
away,  her  ladyship,  after  a  glance  at  the 
height  of  the  other's  heels,  acquiesced  in  the 
necessity  of  driving,  and  poor  Mr.  Gryce 
found  himself  rolling  off  between  four  ladies 
for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  felt  not  the 
least  concern. 

It  might  have  afforded  him  some  conso- 
lation could  he  have  known  that  Miss  Bart 
had  really  meant  to  go  to  church.  She  had 
even  risen  earlier  than  usual  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  purpose.  She  had  an  idea  that 
the  sight  of  her  in  a  grey  gown  of  devo- 
tional cut,  with  her  famous  lashes  drooped 
above  a  prayer-book,  would  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  Mr.  Gryce's  subjugation,  and 
render  inevitable  a  certain  incident  which 
she  had  resolved  should  form  a  part  of  the 
walk  they  were  to  take  together  after  lunch- 
eon. Her  intentions  in  short  had  never 
been  more  definite;  but  poor  Lily,  for  all 
the  hard  glaze  of  her  exterior,  was  inwardly 
as  malleable  as  wax.  Her  faculty  for 
adapting  herself,  for  entering  into  other 
people's  feelings,  if  it  served  her  now  and 
then  in  small  contingencies,  hampered  her 
in  the  decisive  moments  of  life.  She  was 
like  a  water-plant  in  the  flux  of  the  tides,  and 
today  the  whole  current  of  her  mood  was 
carrying  her  toward  Lawrence  Selden. 
Why  had  he  come  ?  Was  it  to  see  herself 
or  Bertha  Dorset  ?  It  was  the  last  question 
which,  at  that  moment,  should  have  en- 
gaged her.  She  might  better  have  con- 
tented herself  with  thinking  that  he  had 
simply  responded  to  the  despairing  sum- 
mons of  his  hostess,  anxious  to  interpose 
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him  between  herself  and  the  baffled  fancy 
of  Mrs.  Dorset.  But  Lily  had  not  rested 
till  she  learned  from  Mrs.  Trenor  that 
Selden  had  come  of  his  own  accord. 

"He  didn't  even  wire  me — he  just  hap- 
pened to  find  the  trap  at  the  station.  Per- 
haps it's  not  over  with  Bertha  after  all," 
Mrs.  Trenor  musingly  concluded;  and 
went  away  to  arrange  her  dinner-cards  ac- 
cordingly. 

Perhaps  it  was  not,  Lily  reflected;  but 
it  should  be  soon,  unless  she  had  lost  her 
cunning.  If  Selden  had  come  at  Mrs.  Dor- 
set's call,  it  was  at  her  own  that  he  would 
stay.  So  much  the  previous  evening  had 
told  her.  Mrs.  Trenor,  true  to  her  simple 
principle  of  making  her  married  friends 
happy,  had  placed  Selden  and  Mrs.  Dorset 
next  to  each  other  at  dinner;  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  the 
match-maker,  she  had  separated  Lily  and 
Mr.  Gryce,  sending  in  the  former  with 
George  Dorset,  while  Mr.  Gryce  was  coupled 
with  Gwen  Van  Osburgh. 

George  Dorset's  talk  did  not  interfere 
with  the  range  of  his  neighbour's  thoughts. 
He  was  a  mournful  dyspeptic,  intent  on  find- 
ing out  the  deleterious  ingredients  of  every 
dish  and  diverted  from  this  care  only  by  the 
sound  of  his  wife's  voice.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  Mrs.  Dorset  took  no  part  in 
the  general  conversation.  She  sat  talking 
in  low  murmurs  with  Selden,  and  turning  a 
contemptuous  and  denuded  shoulder  tow- 
ard her  host,  who,  far  from  resenting  his 
exclusion,  plunged  into  the  excesses  of  the 
menu  with  the  joyous  irresponsibility  of  a 
free  man.  To  Mr.  Dorset,  however,  his 
wife's  attitude  was  a  subject  of  such  evident 
concern  that,  when  he  was  not  scraping  the 
sauce  from  his  fish,  or  scooping  the  moist 
bread-crumbs  from  the  interior  of  his  roll, 
he  sat  straining  his  thin  neck  for  a  glimpse 
of  her  between  the  lights. 

Mrs.  Trenor,  as  it  chanced,  had  placed 
the  husband  and  wife  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table,  and  Lily  was  therefore  able  to  ob- 
serve Mrs.  Dorset  also,  and  by  carrying 
her  glance  a  few  feet  farther,  to  set  up  a 
rapid  comparison  between  Lawrence  Sel- 
den and  Mr.  Gryce.  It  was  that  compari- 
son which  wras  her  undoing.  Why  else  had 
she  suddenly  grown  interested  in  Selden? 
She  had  known  him  for  eight  years  or  more : 
ever  since  her  return  to  America  he  had 
formed  a  part  of  her  background.     She  had 
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always  been  glad  to  sit  next  to  him  at  din- 
ner, had  found  him  more  agreeable  than 
most  men,  and  had  vaguely  wished  that  he 
possessed  the  other  qualities  needful  to  fix 
her  attention;  but  till  now  she  had  been  too 
busy  with  her  own  affairs  to  regard  him  as 
more  than  one  of  the  pleasant  accessories  of 
life.  Miss  Bart  was  a  keen  reader  of  her 
own  heart,  and  she  saw  that  her  sudden  pre- 
occupation with  Selden  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  presence  shed  a  new  light  on  her 
surroundings.  Not  that  he  was  notably 
brilliant  or  exceptional;  in  his  own  profes- 
sion he  was  surpassed  by  scores  of  men  who 
had  bored  Lily  through  many  a  weary  din- 
ner. It  was  rather  that  he  had  preserved  a 
certain  social  detachment,  a  happy  air  of 
viewing  the  show  objectively,  of  having 
points  of  contact  outside  the  great  gilt  cage 
in  which  they  were  all  huddled  for  the  mob 
to  gape  at.  How  alluring  the  world  outside 
the  cage  appeared  to  Lily,  as  she  heard  its 
door  clang  on  her!  In  reality,  as  she  knew, 
the  door  never  clanged :  it  stood  always  open ; 
but  most  of  the  captives  were  like  flies  in  a 
bottle,  and  having  once  flown  in,  could 
never  regain  their  freedom.  It  was  Selden 's 
distinction  that  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
way  out. 

That  was  the  secret  of  his  way  of  re  ».d- 
justing  her  vision.  Lily,  turning  her  eyes 
from  him,  found  herself  scanning  her  little 
world  through  his  retina :  it  was  as  though 
the  pink  lamps  had  been  shut  off  and  the 
dusty  daylight  let  in.  She  looked  down 
the  long  table,  studying  its  occupants  one 
by  one,  from  Gus  Trenor,  with  his  heavy 
carnivorous  head  sunk  between  his  shoul- 
ders, as  he  preyed  on  a  jellied  plover,  to  his 
wife,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  bank  of 
orchids,  suggestive,  with  her  glaring  good- 
looks,  of  a  jeweller's  window  lit  by  elec- 
tricity. And  between  the  two,  what  a  long 
stretch  of  vacuity!  How  dreary  and  trivial 
these  people  were!  Lily  reviewed  them 
with  a  pcornful  impatience:  Carry  Fisher, 
with  her  shoulders,  her  eyes,  her  divorces, 
her  general  air  of  embodying  a  "  spicy  para- 
graph " ;  young  Silverton,  who  had  meant  to 
live  on  proof-reading  and  write  an  epic,  and 
who  now  lived  on  his  friends  and  had  be- 
come critical  of  truffles;  Alice  Wetherall, 
an  animated  visiting-list,  whose  most  fervid 
convictions  turned  on  the  wording  of  in- 
vitations and  the  engraving  of  dinner-cards; 
Wetherall,  with  his  perpetual  nervous  nod 


of  acquiescence,  his  air  of  agreeing  with 
people  before  he  knew  what  they  were  say- 
ing ;  Jack  Stepney,  with  his  confident  smile 
and  anxious  eyes,  half  way  between  the 
sheriff  and  an  heiress;  Gwen  Van  Osburgh, 
with  all  the  guileless  confidence  of  a  young 
girl  who  has  always  been  told  that  there  is 
no  one  richer  than  her  father. 

Lily  smiled  at  her  classification  of  her 
friends.  How  different  they  had  seemed 
to  her  a  few  hours  ago!  Then  they  had 
symbolized  what  she  was  gaining,  now  they 
stood  for  what  she  was  giving  up.  That 
very  afternoon  they  had  seemed  full  of 
brilliant  qualities;  now  she  saw  that  they 
were  merely  dull  in  a  loud  way.  Under 
the  glitter  of  their  opportunities  she  saw  the 
poverty  of  their  achievement.  It  was  not 
that  she  wanted  them  to  be  more  disinter- 
ested ;  but  she  would  have  liked  them  to  be 
more  picturesque.  And  she  had  a  shamed 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which,  a  few  hours 
since,  she  had  felt  the  centripetal  force  of 
their  standards.  She  closed  her  eyes  an  in- 
stant, and  the  vacuous  routine  of  the  life 
she  had  chosen  stretched  before  her  like  a 
long  white  road  without  dip  or  turning:  it 
was  true  she  was  to  roll  over  it  in  a  carriage 
instead  of  trudging  it  on  foot,  but  some- 
times the  pedestrian  enjoys  the  diversion 
of  a  short  cut  which  is  denied  to  those  on 
wheels. 

She  was  roused  by  a  chuckle  which  Mr. 
Dorset  seemed  to  eject  from  the  depths  of 
his  lean  throat. 

"I  say,  do  look  at  her,"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  Miss  Bart  with  lugubrious  merri- 
ment— "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  just 
look  at  my  wife  making  a  fool  of  that  poor 
devil  over  there!  One  would  really  sup- 
pose she  was  gone  on  him — and  it's  all  the 
other  way  round,  I  assure  you." 

Thus  adjured,  Lily  turned  her  eyes  on 
the  spectacle  which  was  affording  Mr.  Dor- 
set such  legitimate  mirth.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared, as  he  said,  that  Mrs.  Dorset  was 
the  more  active  participant  in  the  scene: 
her  neighbour  seemed  to  receive  her  ad- 
vances with  a  temperate  zest  which  did  not 
distract  him  from  his  dinner.  The  sight 
restored  Lily's  good  humour,  and  knowing 
the  peculiar  disguise  which  Mr.  Dorset's 
marital  fears  assumed,  she  asked  gaily: 
"  Aren't  you  horribly  jealous  of  her  ?  " 

Dorset  greeted  the  sally  with  delight. 
"  Oh,    abominably — you've   just   hit    it — 
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keeps  me  awake  at  night.  The  doctors  tell 
me  that's  what  has  knocked  my  digestion 
out — being  so  infernally  jealous  of  her.  I 
can't  eat  a  mouthful  of  this  stuff,  you  know," 
he  added  suddenly,  pushing  back  his  plate 
with  a  clouded  countenance;  and  Lily,  un- 
failingly adaptable,  accorded  her  radiant  at- 
tention to  his  prolonged  denunciation  of 
other  people's  cooks,  with  a  supplementary 
tirade  on  the  toxic  qualities  of  melted  butter. 

It  was  not  often  that  he  found  so  ready 
an  ear;  and,  being  a  man  as  well  as  a  dys- 
peptic, it  may  be  that  as  he  poured  his 
grievances  into  it  he  was  not  insensible  to 
its  rosy  symmetry.  At  any  rate  he  en- 
gaged Lily  so  long  that  the  sweets  were 
being  handed  when  she  caught  a  phrase  on 
her  other  side,  where  Miss  Corby,  the 
comic  woman  of  the  company,  was  banter- 
ing Jack  Stepney  on  his  approaching  en- 
gagement. Miss  Corby's  role  was  jocu- 
larity: she  always  entered  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  handspring. 

"  And  of  course  you'll  have  Sim  Rosedale 
as  best  man!"  Lily  heard  her  fling  out  as 
the  climax  of  her  prognostications;  and 
Stepney  responded,  as  if  struck:  "Jove, 
that's  an  idea.  What  a  thumping  present 
I'd  get  out  of  him ! " 

Sim  Rosedalel  The  name,  made  more 
odious  by  its  diminutive,  obtruded  itself  on 
Lily's  thoughts  like  a  leer.  It  stood  for  one 
of  the  many  hated  possibilities  hovering  on 
the  edge  of  life.  If  she  did  not  marry 
Percy  Gryce,  the  day  might  come  when  she 
would  have  to  be  civil  to  such  men  as  Rose- 
dale.  //  she  did  not  marry  him?  But  she 
meant  to  marry  him — she  was  sure  of  him 
and  sure  of  herself.  She  drew  back  with  a 
shiver  from  the  pleasant  paths  in  which 
her  thoughts  had  been  straying,  and  set  her 
feet  once  more  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
white  road.  .  .  .  When  she  went  up- 
stairs that  night  she  found  that  the  late  post 
had  brought  her  a  fresh  batch  of  bills.  Mrs. 
Peniston,  who  was  a  conscientious  woman, 
had  forwarded  them  all  to  Bellomont. 

Miss  Bart,  accordingly,  rose  the  next 
morning  with  the  most  earnest  conviction 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  church.  She 
tore  herself  betimes  from  the  lingering  en- 
joyment of  her  breakfast-tray,  rang  to  have 
her  grey  gown  laid  out,  and  despatched  her 
maid  to  borrow  a  prayer-book  from  Mrs. 
Trenor. 


But  her  course  was  too  purely  reason- 
able not  to  contain  the  germs  of  rebellion. 
No  sooner  were  her  preparations  made 
than  they  roused  a  smothered  sense  of  re- 
sistance. A  small  spark  was  enough  to 
kindle  Lily's  imagination,  and  the  sight  of 
the  grey  dress  and  the  borrowed  prayer- 
book  flashed  a  long  light  down  the  years. 
She  would  have  to  go  to  church  with  Percy 
Gryce  every  Sunday.  They  would  have  a 
front  pew  in  the  most  expensive  church  in 
New  York,  and  his  name  would  figure 
handsomely  in  the  list  of  parish  charities. 
In  a  few  years,  when  he  grew  stouter,  he 
would  be  made  a  warden.  Once  in  the 
winter  the  rector  would  come  and  dine,  and 
her  husband  would  beg  her  to  go  over  the 
list  and  see  that  no  divorcees  were  included, 
except  those  who  had  showed  signs  of 
penitence  by  being  re-married  to  the  very 
wealthy.  There  was  nothing  especially  ar- 
duous in  this  round  of  religious  obligations; 
but  it  stood  for  a  fraction  of  that  great  bulk 
of  boredom  which  loomed  across  her  path. 
And  who  could  consent  to  be  bored  on  such 
a  morning?  Lily  had  slept  well,  and  her 
bath  had  filled  her  with  a  pleasant  glow, 
which  was  becomingly  reflected  in  the  clear 
curve  of  her  cheek.  No  lines  were  visible 
this  morning,  or  else  the  glass  was  at  a  hap- 
pier angle. 

And  the  day  was  the  accomplice  of  her 
mood:  it  was  a  day  for  impulse  and  tru- 
ancy. The  light  air  seemed  full  of  pow- 
dered gold;  below  the  dewy  bloom  of  the 
lawns  the  woodlands  blushed  and  smoul- 
dered, and  the  hills  across  the  river  swam 
in  molten  blue.  Every  drop  of  blood  in 
Lily's  veins  invited  her  to  happiness. 

The  sound  of  wheels  roused  her  from 
these  musings,  and  leaning  behind  her  shut- 
ters she  saw  the  omnibus  take  up  its  freight. 
She  was  too  late,  then — but  the  fact  did  not 
alarm  her.  A  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gryce's  crest- 
fallen face  even  suggested  that  she  had  done 
wisely  in  absenting  herself,  since  the  disap- 
pointment he  so  candidly  betrayed  would 
surely  whet  his  appetite  for  the  afternoon 
walk.  That  walk  she  did  not  mean  to  miss; 
one  glance  at  the  bills  on  her  writing-table 
was  enough  to  recall  its  necessity.  But 
meanwhile  she  had  the  morning  to  herself, 
and  could  muse  pleasantly  on  the  disposal 
of  its  hours.  She  was  familiar  enough  with 
the  habits  of  Bellomont  to  know  that  she 
was  likely  to  have  a  free  field  till  luncheon. 
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She  had  seen  the  Wetheralls,  the  Trenor 
girls  and  Lady  Cressida  packed  safely  into 
the  omnibus;  Judy  Trenor  was  sure  to  be 
having  her  hair  shampooed;  Carry  Fisher 
had  doubtless  carried  off  her  host  for  a 
drive,  Ned  Silverton  was  probably  smoking 
the  cigarette  of  young  despair  in  his  bed- 
room; and  Kate  Corby  was  certain  to  be 
playing  tennis  with  Jack  Stepney  and  Miss 
Van  Osburgh.  Of  the  ladies,  this  left  only 
Mrs.  Dorset  unaccounted  for,  and  Mrs. 
Dorset  never  came  down  till  luncheon :  her 
doctors,  she  averred,  had  forbidden  her  to 
expose  herself  to  the  crude  air  of  the 
morning. 

To  the  remaining  members  of  the  party 
Lily  gave  no  special  thought;  wherever 
they  were,  they  were  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  her  plans.  These,  for  the  moment, 
took  the  shape  of  assuming  a  dress  some- 
what more  rustic  and  summerlike  in  style 
than  the  garment  she  had  first  selected, 
and  rustling  downstairs,  sunshade  in  hand, 
with  the  disengaged  air  of  a  lady  in  quest  of 
exercise.  The  great  hall  was  empty  but 
for  the  knot  of  dogs  by  the  fire,  who,  taking 
in  at  a  glance  the  out-door  aspect  of  Miss 
Bart,  were  upon  her  at  once  with  lavish 
offers  of  companionship.  She  put  aside  the 
ramping  paws  by  means  of  which  these 
offers  were  conveyed,  and  assuring  the  joy- 
ous volunteers  that  she  might  presently 
have  a  use  for  their  company,  sauntered  on 
through  the  empty  drawing-room  to  the 
library  at  the  end  of  the  house.  The  library 
was  almost  the  only  surviving  portion  of 
the  old  manor-house  of  Bellomont:  a  long 
spacious  room,  revealing  the  traditions  of 
the  mother-country  in  its  classically-cased 
doors,  the  Dutch  tiles  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  elaborate  hob-grate  with  its  shining  brass 
urns.  A  few  family  portraits  of  lantern- 
jawed  gentlemen  in  tie-wigs,  and  ladies  with 
large  head-dresses  and  small  bodies,  hung 
between  the  shelves  lined  with  pleasantly- 
shabby  books :  books  mostly  contemporane- 
ous with  the  ancestors  in  question,  and  to 
which  the  subsequent  Trenors  had  made 
no  perceptible  additions.  The  library  at 
Bellomont  was  in  fact  never  used  for  read- 
ing, though  it  had  a  certain  popularity  as  a 
smoking-room  or  a  quiet  retreat  for  flirta- 
tion. It  had  occurred  to  Lily,  however, 
that  it  might  on  this  occasion  have  been 
resorted  to  by  the  only  member  of  the  party 
in  the  least  likely  to  put  it  to  its  original  use. 


She  advanced  noiselessly  over  the  dense  old 
rug  scattered  with  easy  chairs,  and  before 
she  reached  the  middle  of  the  room  she  saw 
that  she  had  not  been  mistaken.  Lawrence 
Selden  was  in  fact  seated  at  its  farther  end ; 
but  though  a  book  lay  on  his  knee,  his  atten- 
tion was  not  engaged  with  it,  but  directed  to 
a  lady  whose  lace-clad  figure,  as  she  leaned 
back  in  an  adjoining  chair,  detached  itself 
with  exaggerated  slimness  against  the  dusky 
leather  of  the  upholstery. 

Lily  paused  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
group;  for  a  moment  she  seemed  about  to 
withdraw,  but  thinking  better  of  this,  she  an- 
nounced her  approach  by  a  slight  shake  of 
her  skirts  which  made  the  couple  raise  their 
heads,  Mrs.  Dorset  with  a  look  of  frank  dis- 
pleasure, and  Selden  with  his  usual  quiet 
smile.  The  sight  of  his  composure  had  a 
disturbing  effect  on  Lily;  but  to  be  dis- 
turbed was  in  her  case  to  make  a  more 
brilliant  effort  at  self-possession. 

"  Dear  me,  am  I  late  ?  "  she  asked,  putting 
a  hand  in  his  as  he  advanced  to  greet  her. 

"Late  for  what?"  enquired  Mrs.  Dorset 
tartly.  "  Not  for  luncheon,  certainly — but 
perhaps  you  had  an  earlier  engagement?" 

"Yes,  I  had,"  said  Lily  confidingly. 

"  Really  ?  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way,  then  ? 
But  Mr.  Selden  is  entirely  at  your  disposal." 
Mrs,  Dorset  was  pale  with  temper,  and  her 
antagonist  felt  a  certain  pleasure  in  pro- 
longing her  distress. 

"  Oh,  dear  no — do  stay,"  she  said  good- 
humouredly.  "  I  don't  in  the  least  want  to 
drive  you  away." 

"  You're  awfully  good,  dear,  but  I  never 
interfere  with  Mr.  Selden's  engagements." 

The  remark  was  uttered  with  a  little  air 
of  proprietorship  not  lost  on  its  object, 
who  concealed  a  faint  blush  of  annoyance 
by  stooping  to  pick  up  the  book  he  had 
dropped  at  Lily's  approach.  The  latter's 
eyes  widened  charmingly  and  she  broke  into 
a  light  laugh. 

"  But  I  have  no  engagement  with  Mr.  Sel- 
den !  My  engagement  was  to  go  to  church ; 
and  I'm  afraid  the  omnibus  has  started  with- 
out me.     Has  it  started,  do  you  know?" 

She  turned  to  Selden,  who  replied  that  he 
had  heard  it  drive  away  some  time  since. 

"  Ah,  then  I  shall  have  to  walk;  I  prom- 
ised Hilda  and  Muriel  to  go  to  church  with 
them.  It's  too  late  to  walk  there,  you  soy  ? 
Well,  I  shall  have  the  credit  of  trying,  at 
any  rate — and  the  advantage  of  escaping 
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part  of  the  service.     I'm  not  so  sorry  for 
myself,  after  all!" 

And  with  a  bright  nod  to  the  couple  on 
whom  she  had  intruded,  Miss  Bart  strolled 
through  the  glass  doors  and  carried  her 
rustling  grace  down  the  long  perspective  of 
the  garden  walk. 

She  was  taking  her  way  churchward,  but 
at  no  very  quick  pace ;  a  fact  not  lost  on  one 
of  her  observers,  who  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  after  her  with  an  air  of  puzzled 
amusement.     The  truth  is  that  she  was 
conscious  of  a  somewhat  keen  shock  of  dis- 
appointment.   All  her  plans  for  the  day  had 
been  built  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  to 
see  her  that  Seldon  had  come  to  Bellomont. 
She  had  expected,  when  she  came  down- 
stairs, to  find  him  on  the  watch  for  her;  and 
she  had  found  him,  instead,  in  a  situation 
which  might  well  denote  that  he  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  another  lady.  Was  it  pos- 
sible, after  all,  that  he  had  come  for  Bertha 
Dorset?     The  latter  had  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption to  the  extent  of  appearing  at  an 
hour  when  she  never  showed  herself  to 
ordinary  mortals,  and  Lily,  for  the  moment, 
saw  no  way  of  putting  her  in  the  wrong.    It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  Selden  might  have 
been  actuated  merely  by  the  desire  to  spend 
a  Sunday  out  of  town :  women  never  learn 
to  dispense  with  the  sentimental  motive  in 
their  judgments  of  men.     But  Lily  was  not 
easily  disconcerted;  competition  put  her 
on  her  mettle,  and  she  reflected  that  Sel- 
den's  coming,  if  it  did  not  declare  him  to  be 
still  in  Mrs.  Dorset's  toils,  showed  him  to 
be  so  completely  free  from  them  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  her  proximity. 

These  thoughts  so  engaged  her  that  she 
fell  into  a  gait  hardly  likely  to  carry  her  to 
church  before  the  sermon,  and  at  length, 
having  passed  from  the  gardens  to  the 
wood-path  beyond,  so  far  forgot  her  inten- 
tion as  to  sink  into  a  rustic  seat  at  a  bend  of 
the  walk.  The  spot  was  charming,  and 
Lily  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm,  or  to 
the  fact  that  her  presence  enhanced  it;  but 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  taste  the  joys  of 
solitude  except  in  company,  and  the  com- 
bination of  a  handsome  girl  and  a  romantic 
scene  struck  her  as  too  good  to  be  wasted. 
No  one,  however,  appeared  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity ;  and  after  a  half  hour  of  fruit- 
less waiting  she  rose  and  wandered  on. 
She  felt  a  stealing  sense  of  fatigue  as  she 
walked ;  the  sparkle  had  died  out  of  her,  and 


the  taste  of  life  was  stale  on  her  lips.  She 
hardly  knew  what  she  had  been  seeking,  or 
why  the  failure  to  find  it  had  so  blotted 
the  light  from  her  sky:  she  was  only  aware 
of  a  vague  sense  of  failure,  of  an  inner  iso- 
lation deeper  than  the  loneliness  about  her. 
Her  footsteps  flagged,  and  she  stood  gaz- 
ing listlessly  ahead,  digging  the  ferny  edge 
of  the  path  with  the  tip  of  her  sun-shade. 
As  she  did  so  a  step  sounded  behind  her, 
and  she  saw  Selden  at  her  side. 

"  How  fast  you  walk ! "  he  remarked.    "  I 

thought  I  should  never  catch  up  with  you." 

She  answered  gaily :    "  You  must  be  quite 

breathless!     I've  been  sitting  under  that 

tree  for  an  hour." 

"  Waiting  for  me,  I  hope?"  he  rejoined; 
and  she  said  with  a  vague  laugh: 

"Well — waiting  to  see  if  you  would 
come." 

"I  seize  the  distinction,  but  I  don't  mind  it, 
since  doing  the  one  involved  doing  the  other. 
But  weren't  you  sure  that  I  should  come?" 
"  If  I  waited  long  enough — but  you  see  I 
had  only  a  limited  time  to  give  to  the  ex- 
periment." 

"  Why  limited  ?    Limited  by  luncheon  ?  " 
"No;  by  my  other  engagement." 
"  Your  engagement  to  go  to  church  with 
Muriel  and  Hilda?" 

"No;  but  to  come  home  from  church 
with  another  person." 

"Ah,  I  see;  I  might  have  known  you 
were  fully  provided  with  alternatives.  And 
is  the  other  person  coming  home  this 
way?" 

Lily  laughed  again.  "  That's  just  what 
I  don't  know;  and  to  find  out,  it  is  my 
business  to  get  to  church  before  the  service 
is  over." 

"Exactly;  and  it  is  my  business  to  pre- 
vent your  doing  so ;  in  which  case  the  other 
person,  piqued  by  your  absence,  will  form 
the  desperate  resolve  of  driving  back  in  the 
omnibus." 

Lily  received  this  with  fresh  apprecia- 
tion ;  his  nonsense  was  like  the  bubbling  of 
her  inner  mood.  "  Is  that  what  you  would 
do  in  such  an  emergency?"  she  enquired. 

Selden  looked  at  her  with  solemnity.  "  I 
am  here  to  prove  to  you,"  he  cried,  "  what  I 
am  capable  of  doing  in  an  emergency!" 

"  Walking  a  mile  in  an  hour — you  must 
own  that  the  omnibus  would  be  quicker!" 

"Ah — but  will  he  find  you  in  the  end? 
That's  the  only  test  of  success." 
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They  looked  at  each  other  with  the  same 
luxury  of  enjoyment  that  they  had  felt  in 
exchanging  absurdities  over  his  tea-table; 
but  suddenly  Lily's  face  changed,  and  she 
said:  "Well,  if  it  is,  he  has  succeeded." 

Selden,  following  her  glance,  perceived  a 
party  of  people  advancing  toward  them 
from  the  farther  bend  of  the  path.  Lady 
Cressida  had  evidently  insisted  on  walking 
home,  and  the  rest  of  the  church-goers  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  accompany  her. 
Lily's  companion  looked  rapidly  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  two  men  of  the  party ;  Weth- 
erall  walking  respectfully  at  Lady  Cressida's 
side  with  his  little  sidelook  of  nervous  atten- 
tion, and  Percy  Gryce  bringing  up  the  rear 
with  Mrs.  Wetherall  and  the  Trenors. 

"  Ah — now  I  see  why  you  were  getting  up 
your  Americana!"  Selden  exclaimed  with  a 
note  of  the  freest  admiration ;  but  the  blush 
with  which  the  sally  was  received  checked 
whatever  amplifications  he  had  meant  to 
give  it. 

That  Lily  Bart  should  object  to  being 
bantered  about  her  suitors,  or  even  about 
her  means  of  attracting  them,  was  so  new 
to  Selden  that  he  had  a  momentary  flash  of 
surprise,  which  lit  up  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties; but  she  rose  gallantly  to  the  defense 
of  her  confusion,  by  saying,  as  its  object 
approached :  "  That  was  why  I  was  waiting 
for  you — to  thank  you  for  having  given  me 
so  many  points ! " 

"Ah,  you  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
subject  in  such  a  short  time,"  said  Selden, 
as  the  Trenor  girls  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Bart ;  and  while  she  signalled  a  response  to 
their  boisterous  greeting,  he  added  quickly: 
"Won't  you  devote  your  afternoon  to  it? 
You  know  I  must  be  off  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We'll  take  a  walk,  and  you  can  thank 
me  at  your  leisure." 

VI 

HE  afternoon  was  perfect. 
A  deeper  stillness  possessed 
the  air,  and  the  glitter  of 
the  American  autumn  was 
tempered  by  a  haze  which 
diffused  the  brightness 
without  dulling  it. 

In  the  woody  hollows  of  the  park  there 
was  already  a  faint  chill ;  but  as  the  ground 
rose  the  air  grew  lighter,  and  ascending  the 
long  slopes  beyond  the  high-road,  Lily  and 
her  companion  reached  a  zone  of  linger- 


ing summer.  The  path  wound  across 
a  meadow  with  scattered  trees;  then  it 
dipped  into  a  lane  plumed  with  asters 
and  purpling  sprays  of  bramble,  whence, 
through  the  light  quiver  of  ash-leaves,  the 
country  unrolled  itself  in  pastoral  distances. 

Higher  up,  the  lane  showed  thickening 
tufts  of  fern  and  of  the  creeping,  glossy  ver- 
dure of  shaded  slopes ;  trees  began  to  over- 
hang it,  and  the  shade  deepened  to  the 
checkered  dusk  of  a  beech-grove.  The 
boles  of  the  trees  stood  well  apart,  with  only 
a  light  feathering  of  undergrowth ;  the  path 
wound  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  now  and 
then  looking  out  on  a  sunlit  pasture  or  on 
an  orchard  spangled  with  fruit. 

Lily  had  no  real  intimacy  with  nature, 
but  she  had  a  passion  for  the  appropriate 
and  could  be  keenly  sensitive  to  a  scene 
which  was  the  fitting  background  of  her 
own  sensations.  The  landscape  outspread 
below  her  seemed  an  enlargement  of  her 
present  mood,  and  she  found  something  of 
herself  in  its  calmness,  its  breadth,  its  long, 
free  reaches.  On  the  nearer  slopes  the 
sugar-maples  wavered  like  pyres  of  light; 
lower  down  was  a  massing  of  grey  or- 
chards, and  here  and  there  the  lingering 
green  of  an  oak-grove.  Two  or  three  red 
farm-houses  dozed  under  the  apple-trees, 
and  the  white,  wooden  spire  of  a  village 
church  showed  beyond  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill ;  while  far  below,  in  a  haze  of  dust,  the 
high-road  ran  between  the  fields. 

"Let  us  sit  here,"  Selden  suggested,  as 
they  reached  an  open  ledge  of  rock  above 
which  the  beeches  rose  steeply  between 
mossy  boulders. 

Lily  dropped  down  on  the  rock,  glowing 
with  her  long  climb.  She  sat  quiet,  her 
lips  parted  by  the  stress  of  the  ascent,  her 
eyes  wandering  peacefully  over  the  broken 
ranges  of  the  landscape.  Selden  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  tilting  his 
hat  against  the  level  sun-rays,  and  clasping 
his  hands  behind  his  head,  which  rested 
against  the  side  of  the  rock.  He  had  no 
wish  to  make  her  talk ;  her  quick-breathing 
silence  seemed  a  part  of  the  general  hush 
and  harmony  of  things.  In  his  own  mind 
there  was  only  a  lazy  sense  of  pleasure,  veil- 
ing the  sharp  edges  of  sensation  as  the  Sep- 
tember haze  veiled  the  scene  at  their  feet. 
But  Lily,  though  her  attitude  was  as  calm 
as  his,  was  throbbing  inwardly  with  a  rush 
of  thoughts.     There  were  in  her  at  the  mo- 
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ment  two  beings,  one  drawing  deep  breaths 
of  freedom  and  exhilaration,  the  other  gasp- 
ing for  air  in  a  little  black  prison-house  of 
fears.  But  gradually  the  captive's  gasps 
grew  fainter,  or  the  other  paid  less  heed  to 
them:  the  horizon  expanded,  the  air  grew 
stronger,  and  the  free  spirit  quivered  for 
flight. 

She  could  not  herself  have  explained  the 
sense  of  buoyancy  which  seemed  to  lift  and 
swing  her  above  the  sun-suffused  world  at 
her  feet.  Was  it  love,  she  wondered,  or  a 
mere  fortuitous  combination  of  happy 
thoughts  and  sensations  ?  How  much  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  spell  of  the  perfect  after- 
noon, the  scent  of  the  fading  woods,  the 
thought  of  the  dullness  she  had  fled  from  ? 
Lily  had  no  definite  experience  by  which  to 
test  the  quality  of  her  feelings.  She  had 
several  times  been  in  love  with  fortunes  or 
careers,  but  only  once  with  a  man.  That 
was  years  ago,  when  she  first  came  out,  and 
had  been  smitten  with  a  romantic  passion 
for  a  young  gentleman  named  Herbert  Mel- 
son,  who  had  blue  eyes  and  a  little  wave  in 
his  hair.  Mr.  Melson,  who  was  possessed 
of  nc  other  negotiable  securities,  had  has- 
tened to  employ  these  in  capturing  the 
eldest  Miss  Van  Osburgh:  since  then  he 
had  grown  stout  and  wheezy,  and  was  given 
to  telling  anecdotes  about  his  children.  If 
Lily  recalled  this  early  emotion  it  was  not 
to  compare  it  with  that  which  now  possessed 
her;  the  only  point  of  comparison  was 
the  sense  of  lightness,  of  emancipation, 
which  she  remembered  feeling,  in  the  whirl 
of  a  waltz  or  the  seclusion  of  a  conserva- 
tory, during  the  brief  course  of  her  youth- 
ful romance.  She  had  not  known  again 
till  today  that  lightness,  that  glow  of  free- 
dom ;  but  now  it  was  something  more  than 
a  blind  groping  of  the  blood.  The  pecul- 
iar charm  of  her  feeling  for  Selden  was 
that  she  understood  it;  she  could  put  her 
finger  on  every  link  of  the  chain  that  was 
drawing  them  together.  Though  his  popu- 
larity was  of  the  quiet  kind,  felt  rather  than 
actively  expressed  among  his  friends,  she 
had  never  mistaken  his  inconspicuousness 
for  obscurity.  His  reputed  cultivation 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  slight  obstacle 
to  easy  intercourse,  but  Lily,  who  prided 
herself  on  her  broad-minded  recognition  of 
literature,  and  always  carried  an  Omar 
Khayam  in  her  travelling-bag,  was  attracted 
by   this  attribute,    which   she   felt  would 


have  had  its  distinction  in  an  older  society. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  his  gifts  to  look  his 
part;  to  have  a  height  which  lifted  his  head 
above  the  crowd,  and  the  keenly-modelled 
dark  features  which,  in  a  land  of  amor- 
phous types,  gave  him  the  air  of  belonging 
to  a  more  specialized  race,  of  carrying  the 
impress  of  a  concentrated  past.  Expan- 
sive persons  found  him  a  little  dry,  and 
very  young  girls  thought  him  sarcastic ;  but 
this  air  of  friendly  aloofness,  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  any  assertion  of 
personal  advantage,  was  the  quality  which 
piqued  Lily's  interest.  Everything  about 
him  accorded  with  the  fastidious  element  in 
her  taste,  even  to  the  light  irony  with  which 
he  surveyed  what  seemed  to  her  most 
sacred.  She  admired  him  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, for  being  able  to  convey  as  distinct  a 
sense  of  superiority  as  the  richest  man  she 
had  ever  met. 

It  was  the  unconscious  prolongation  of 
this  thought  which  led  her  to  say  presently, 
with  a  laugh :  "  I  have  broken  two  engage- 
ments for  you  to-day.  How  many  have 
you  broken  for  me  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Selden  calmly.  "  My  only 
engagement  at  Bellomont  was  with  you." 

She  glanced  down  a  1  him,  faintly  smiling. 

"Did  you  really  come  to  Bellomont  to 
see  me?" 

"Of  course  I  did." 

Her  look  deepened  meditatively.  "Why?" 
she  murmured,  with  an  accent  which  took 
all  tinge  of  coquetry  from  the  question. 

"Because  you're  such  a  wonderful  spec- 
tacle: I  always  like  to  see  what  you  are 
doing." 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  should  be 
doing  if  you  were  not  here?" 

Selden  smiled.  "I  don't  flatter  myself 
that  my  coming  has  deflected  your  course  of 
action  by  a  hair's  breadth." 

"That's  absurd — since,  if  you  were  not 
here,  I  could  obviously  not  be  taking  a 
walk  with  you." 

" No;  but  your  taking  a  walk  with  me  is 
only  another  way  of  making  use  of  your 
material.  You  are  an  artist,  and  I  happen 
to  be  the  bit  of  colour  you  are  using  to-day. 
It's  a  part  of  your  cleverness  to  be  able  to 
produce  premeditated  effects  extempo- 
raneously." 

Lily  smiled  also:  his  words  were  too 
acute  not  to  strike  her  sense  of  humour.  It 
was  true  that  she  meant  to  use  the  accident 
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of  his  presence  as  part  of  a  very  definite  ef- 
fect; or  that,  at  least,  was  the  secret  pre- 
text she  had  found  for  breaking  her  prom- 
ise to  walk  with  Mr.  Gryce.  She  had 
sometimes  been  accused  of  being  too  eager 
— even  Judy  Trenor  had  warned  her  to  go 
slowly.  Well,  she  would  not  be  too  eager 
in  this  case;  she  would  give  her  suitor  a 
longer  taste  of  suspense.  Where  duty  and 
inclination  jumped  together,  it  was  not  in 
Lily's  nature  to  hold  them  asunder.  She 
had  excused  herself  from  the  walk  on  the 
plea  of  a  headache:  the  horrid  headache 
which,  in  the  morning,  had  prevented  her 
venturing  to  church.  Her  appearance  at 
luncheon  justified  the  excuse.  She  looked 
languid,  full  of  a  suffering  sweetness;  she 
carried  a  scent-bottle  in  her  hand.  Mr. 
Gryce  was  new  to  such  manifestations;  he 
wondered  rather  nervously  if  she  were  deli- 
cate, having  far-reaching  fears  about  the 
future  of  his  progeny.  But  sympathy  won 
the  day,  and  he  besought  her  not  to  expose 
herself:  he  always  connected  the  outer  air 
with  ideas  of  exposure. 

Lily  had  received  his  sympathy  with 
languid  gratitude,  urging  him,  since  she 
should  be  such  poor  company,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party  who,  after  luncheon,  were 
starting  in  automobiles  on  a  visit  to  the  Van 
Osburghs  at  Peekskill.  Mr.  Gryce  was 
touched  by  her  disinterestedness,  and,  to 
escape  from  the  threatened  vacuity  of  the 
afternoon,  had  taken  her  advice  and  de- 
parted mournfully,  in  a  dust-hood  and 
goggles:  as  the  motor-car  plunged  down 
the  avenue  she  smiled  at  his  resemblance 
to  a  baffled  beetle. 

Selden  had  watched  her  manoeuvres  with 
lazy  amusement.  She  had  made  no  reply 
to  his  suggestion  that  they  should  spend  the 
afternoon  together,  but  as  her  plan  unfolded 
itself  he  felt  fairly  confident  of  being  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  house  was  empty  when 
at  length  he  heard  her  step  on  the  stair  and 
strolled  out  of  the  billiard-room  to  join  her. 
She  had  on  a  hat  and  walking-dress,  and 
the  dogs  were  bounding  at  her  feet. 

"  I  thought,  after  all,  the  air  might  do  me 
good,"  she  explained;  and  he  agreed  that 
so  simple  a  remedy  was  worth  trying. 

The  excursionists  would  be  gone  at  least 
four  hours;  Lily  and  Selden  had  the  whole 
afternoon  before  them,  and  the  sense  of 
leisure  and  safety  gave  the  last  touch  of 
lightness  to  her  spirit.     With  so  much  time 


to  talk,  and  no  definite  object  to  be  led  up 
to,  she  could  taste  the  rare  joys  of  mental 
vagrancy. 

She  felt  so  free  from  ulterior  motives  that 
she  took  up  his  charge  with  a  touch  of  re- 
sentment. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "why  you  are 
always  accusing  rne  of  premeditation." 

"  I  thought  you  confessed  to  it:  you  told 
me  the  other  day  that  you  had  to  follow  a 
certain  line — and  if  one  does  a  thing  at  all 
it  is  a  merit  to  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  If  you  mean  that  a  girl  who  has  no  one 
to  think  for  her  is  obliged  to  think  for  her- 
self, I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  impu- 
tation. But  you  must  find  me  a  dismal 
kind  of  person  if  you  suppose  that  I  never 
yield  to  an  impulse." 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  suppose  that:  haven't 
I  told  you  that  your  genius  lies  in  convert- 
ing impulses  into  intentions?" 

"  My  genius  ?"  she  echoed  with  a  sudden 
note  of  weariness.  "  Is  there  any  final  test 
of  genius  but  success?  And  I  certainly 
haven't  succeeded." 

Selden  pushed  his  hat  back  and  took  a 
side-glance  at  her.  "  Success — what  is  suc- 
cess? I  shall  be  interested  to  have  your 
definition." 

"Success?"  She  hesitated.  "Why,  to 
get  as  much  as  one  can  out  of  life,  I  sup- 
pose. It's  a  relative  quality,  after  all. 
Isn't  that  your  idea  of  it  ?  " 

"  My  idea  of  it  ?  God  forbid ! "  He  sat 
up  with  sudden  energy,  resting  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  staring  out  upon  the  mel- 
low fields.  "  My  idea  of  success,"  he  said, 
"  is  personal  freedom." 

"Freedom?     Freedom  from  worries?" 

"From  everything — from  money,  from 
poverty,  from  ease  and  anxiety,  from  all  the 
material  accidents.  To  keep  a  kind  of  re- 
public of  the  spirit — that's  what  I  call  suc- 
cess." 

She  leaned  forward  with  a  responsive 
flash.  "I  know — I  know — it's  strange; 
but  that's  just  what  I've  been  feeling  to- 
day." 

He  met  her  eyes  with  the  latent  sweet- 
ness of  his.  "  My  poor  child,  is  the  feeling 
so  rare  with  you  ?  " 

She  blushed  a  little  under  his  gaze. 
"  You  think  me  horribly  sordid,  don't  you  ? 
But  perhaps  it's  rather  that  I  never  had  any 
choice.  There  was  no  one,  I  mean,  to  tell 
me  about  the  republic  of  the  spirit." 
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"  There  never  is — it's  a  country  one  has 
to  find  the  way  to  one's  self." 

"  But  I  should  never  have  found  my  way 
there  if  you  hadn't  told  me." 

"Ah,  there  are  sign-posts — but  one  has 
to  know  how  to  read  them." 

"Well,  I  have  known,  I  have  known!" 
she  cried  with  a  glow  of  eagerness.  "  When- 
ever I  see  you,  I  find  myself  spelling  out  a 
letter  of  the  sign — and  yesterday — last 
evening  at  dinner — I  suddenly  saw  a  little 
way  into  your  republic." 

Selden  was  still  looking  at  her,  but  with 
a  changed  eye.  Hitherto  he  had  found,  in 
her  presence  and  her  talk,  the  aesthetic 
amusement  which  a  reflective  man  is 
apt  to  seek  in  desultory  intercourse  with 
pretty  women.  His  attitude  had  been  one 
of  admiring  spectatorship,  and  he  would 
have  been  almost  sorry  to  detect  in  her  any 
emotional  weakness  which  should  interfere 
with  the  fulfilment  of  her  aims.  But  now 
the  hint  of  this  weakness  had  become  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  her.  He  had 
come  on  her  that  morning  in  a  moment  of 
disarray;  her  face  had  been  pale  and  al- 
tered, and  the  diminution  of  her  beauty  had 
lent  her  a  poignant  charm.  That  is  how  she 
looks  when  she  is  alone!  had  been  his  first 
thought ;  and  the  second  was  to  note  in  her 
the  change  which  his  coming  produced.  It 
was  the  danger-point  of  their  intercourse 
that  he  could  not  doubt  the  spontaneity  of 
her  liking.  From  whatever  angle  he  viewed 
their  dawning  intimacy,  he  could  not  see  it 
as  part  of  her  scheme  of  life ;  and  to  be  the 
unforeseen  element  in  a  career  so  accurately 
planned  was  stimulating  even  to  a  man  who 
had  renounced  sentimental  experiments. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "did  it  make  you  want 
to  see  more  ?  Are  you  going  to  become  one 
of  us?" 

He  had  drawn  out  his  cigarettes  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  reached  her  hand  toward 
the  case. 

"  Oh,  do  give  me  one — I  haven't  smoked 
for  days!" 

"Why  such  unnatural  abstinence? 
Everybody  smokes  at  Bellomont." 

"  Yes — but  it  is  not  considered  becoming 
in  a  jeune  fille  a  marier;  and  at  the  present 
moment  I  am  a  jeune  fille  a  marier." 

"Ah,  then  I'm  afraid  we  can't  let  you 
into  the  republic." 

"  Why  not  ?    Is  it  a  celibate  order  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  though  I'm  bound  to 


say  there  are  not  many  married  people  in  it. 
But  you  will  marry  some  one  very  rich,  and 
it's  as  hard  for  rich  people  to  get  into  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

"That's  unjust,  I  think,  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  one  of  the  conditions  of  citi- 
zenship is  not  to  think  too  much  about 
money,  and  the  only  way  not  to  think  about 
money  is  to  have  a  great  deal  of  it." 

"You  might  as  well  say  that  the  only 
way  not  to  think  about  air  is  to  have 
enough  to  breathe.  That  is  true  enough  in 
a  sense ;  but  your  lungs  are  thinking  about 
the  air,  if  you  are  not.  And  so  it  is  with 
your  rich  people — they  may  not  be  thinking 
of  money,  but  they're  breathing  it  all  the 
while;  take  them  into  another  element 
and  see  how  they  squirm  and  gasp !" 

Lily  sat  gazing  absently  through  the  blue 
rings  of  her  cigarette-smoke. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  at  length, 
"  that  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  your  time  in 
the  element  you  disapprove  of." 

Selden  received  this  thrust  without  dis- 
composure. "Yes;  but  I  have  tried  to  re- 
main amphibious:  it's  all  right  as  long  as 
one's  lungs  can  work  in  another  air.  The 
real  alchemy  consists  in  being  able  to  turn 
gold  back  again  into  something  else;  and 
that's  the  secret  that  most  of  your  friends 
have  lost." 

Lily  mused.  "  Don't  you  think,"  she  re- 
joined after  a  moment,  "that  the  people 
who  find  fault  with  society  are  too  apt  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  end  and  not  a  means,  just  as 
the  people  who  despise  money  speak  as  if 
its  only  use  were  to  be  kept  in  bags  and 
gloated  over?  Isn't  it  fairer  to  look  at 
them  both  as  opportunities,  which  may  be 
used  either  stupidly  or  intelligently,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  user?" 

"  That  is  certainly  the  sane  view;  but  the 
queer  thing  about  society  is  that  the  people 
who  regard  it  as  an  end  are  those  who  are  in 
it,  and  not  the  critics  on  the  fence.  It's 
just  the  other  way  with  most  shows — the 
audience  may  be  under  the  illusion,  but  the 
actors  know  that  real  lite  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights.  The  people  who 
take  society  as  an  escape  from  work  are 
putting  it  to  its  proper  use;  but  when  it 
becomes  the  thing  worked  for  it  distorts  all 
the  relations  of  life."  Selden  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow.  "Good  heavens!"  he 
went  on,  "  I  don't  underrate  the  decorative 
side  of  life.     It  seems  to  me  the  sense  of 
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splendour  has  justified  itself  by  what  it  has 
produced.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  so  much 
human  nature  is  used  up  in  the  process.  If 
we're  all  the  raw  stuff  of  the  cosmic  effects, 
one  would  rather  be  the  fire  that  tempers  a 
sword  than  the  fish  that  dyes  a  purple 
cloak.  And  a  society  like  ours  wastes  such 
good  material  in  producing  its  little  patch 
of  purple !  Look  at  a  boy  like  Ned  Silverton 
— he's  really  too  good  to  be  used  to  refurbish 
anybody's  social  shabbiness.  There's  a  lad 
just  setting  out  to  discover  the  universe: 
isn't  it  a  pity  he  should  end  by  finding  it 
in  Mrs.  Fisher's  drawing-room  ?  " 

"Ned  is  a  dear  boy,  and  I  hope  he  will 
keep  his  illusions  long  enough  to  write  some 
nice  poetry  about  them;  but  do  you  think 
it  is  only  in  society  that  he  is  likely  to  lose 
them?" 

Selden  answered  her  with  a  shrug.  "Why 
do  we  call  all  our  generous  ideas  illusions, 
and  the  mean  ones  truths  ?  Isn't  it  a  suffi- 
cient condemnation  of  society  to  find  one's 
self  accepting  such  phraseology?  I  very 
nearly  acquired  the  jargon  at  Silverton's 
age,  and  I  know  how  names  can  alter  the 
colour  of  beliefs." 

She  had  never  heard  him  speak  with  such 
energy  of  affirmation.  His  habitual  touch 
was  that  of  the  eclectic,  who  lightly  turns 
over  and  compares;  and  she  was  moved 
by  this  sudden  glimpse  into  the  laboratory 
where  his  faiths  were  formed. 

"Ah,  you  are  as  bad  as  the  other  secta- 
rians," she  exclaimed;  "why  do  you  call 
your  republic  a  republic?  It  is  a  close  cor- 
poration, and  you  create  arbitrary  objec- 
tions in  order  to  keep  people  out." 

"It  is  not  my  republic;  if  it  were,  I 
should  have  a  coup  oVetat  and  seat  you  on 
the  throne." 

"Whereas,  in  reality,  you  think  I  can 
never  even  get  my  foot  across  the  threshold  ? 
Oh,  I  understand  what  you  mean.  You 
despise  my  ambitions — you  think  them  un- 
worthy of  me!" 

Selden  smiled,  but  not  ironically.  "  Well, 
isn't  that  a  tribute?  I  think  them  quite 
worthy  of  most  of  the  people  who  live  by 
them." 

She  had  turned  to  gaze  on  him  gravely. 
"  But  isn't  it  possible  that,  if  I  had  the  op- 
portunities of  these  people,  I  might  make 
a  better  use  of  them?  Money  stands  for 
all  kinds  of  things — its  purchasing  quality 
isn't  limited  to  diamonds  and  motor-cars." 


"Not  in  the  least:  you  might  expiate 
your  enjoyment  of  them  by  founding  a  hos- 
pital." 

"  But  if  you  think  they  are  what  I  should 
really  enjoy,  you  must  think  my  ambitions 
are  good  enough  for  me." 

Selden  met  this  appeal  with  a  laugh. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Bart,  I  am  not  divine 
Providence,  to  guarantee  your  enjoying  the 
things  you  are  trying  to  get!" 

"Then  the  best  you  can  say  for  me  is, 
that  after  struggling  to  get  them  I  probably 
shan't  like  them?"  She  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "What  a  miserable  future  you 
foresee  for  me!" 

"Well — have  you  never  foreseen  it  for 
yourself?" 

The  slow  colour  rose  to  her  cheek,  not  a 
blush  of  excitement  but  drawn  from  the 
deep  wells  of  feeling ;  it  was  as  if  the  effort 
of  her  spirit  had  produced  it. 

"Often  and  often,"  she  said.  "But  it 
looks  so  much  darker  when  you  show  it  to 
me' 

He  made  no  answer  to  this  exclamation, 
and  tor  a  while  they  sat  silent,  while  some- 
thing throbbea  between  them  in  the  wide 
quiet  of  the  air.  But  suddenly  she  turned 
on  him  with  a  kind  of  vehemence. 

"  Why  do  you  do  this  tome?"  she  cried. 
"Why  do  you  make  the  things  I  have 
chosen  seem  hateful  to  me,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  give  me  instead  ?" 

The  words  roused  Selden  from  the  mus- 
ing fit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  him- 
self did  not  know  why  he  had  led  their  talk 
along  such  lines;  it  was  the  last  use  he 
would  have  imagined  himself  making  of  an 
afternoon's  solitude  with  Miss  Bart.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  moments  when  neither 
seemed  to  speak  deliberately,  when  an  in- 
dwelling voice  in  each  called  to  the  other 
across  unsounded  depths  of  feeling. 

"No,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in- 
stead," he  said,  sitting  up  and  turning  so 
that  he  faced  her.  "  If  I  had,  it  should  be 
yours,  you  know." 

She  received  this  abrupt  declaration  in  a 
way  even  stranger  than  the  manner  of  its 
making:  she  dropped  her  face  on  her  hands 
and  he  saw  that  for  a  moment  she  wept. 

It  was  for  a  moment  only,  however;  for 
when  he  leaned  nearer  and  drew  down  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  less  passionate  than 
grave,  she  turned  on  him  a  face  softened 
but  not  disfigured  by  emotion,  and  he  said 
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to  himself,  somewhat  cruelly,  that  even  her 
weeping  was  an  art. 

The  reflection  steadied  his  voice  as  he 
asked,  between  pity  and  irony:  "Isn't  it 
natural  that  I  should  try  to  belittle  all  the 
things  I  can't  offer  you?" 

Her  face  brightened  at  this,  but  she  drew 
her  hand  away,  not  with  a  gesture  of  co- 
quetry, but  as  though  renouncing  some- 
thing to  which  she  had  no  claim. 

"  But  you  belittle  me,  don't  you,"  she  re- 
turned gently,  "  in  being  so  sure  they  are 
the  only  things  I  care  for?" 

Selden  felt  an  inner  start ;  but  it  was  only 
the  last  quiver  of  his  egoism.  Almost  at 
once  he  answered  quite  simply:  "  But  you 
do  care  for  them,  don't  you  ?  And  no  wish- 
ing of  mine  can  alter  that." 

He  had  so  completely  ceased  to  consider 
how  far  this  might  carry  him,  that  he  had  a 
distinct  sense  of  disappointment  when  she 
turned  on  him  a  face  sparkling  with  de- 
rision. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "for  all  your  fine 
phrases  you're  really  as  great  a  coward  as  I 
am,  for  you  wouldn't  have  made  one  of 
them  if  you  hadn't  been  so  sure  of  my 
answer." 

The  shock  of  this  retort  had  the  effect  of 
crystallizing  Selden's  wavering  intentions. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  your  answer,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  And  I  do  you  the  justice  to 
believe  that  you  are  not  either." 

It  was  her  turn  to  look  at  him  with  sur- 
prise; and  after  a  moment — "Do  you 
want  to  marry  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  broke  into  a  laugh.  "No,  I  don't 
want  to — but  perhaps  I  should  if  you  did!" 

"  That's  what  I  told  you — you're  so  sure 
of  me  that  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  ex- 
periments." She  drew  back  the  hand  he 
had  regained,  and  sat  looking  down  on  him 
sadly. 

"I  am  not  making  experiments,"  he  re- 
turned. "  Or  if  I  am,  it  is  not  on  you  but  on 
myself.  I  don't  know  what  effect  they  are 
going  to  have  on  me — but  if  marrying  you 
is  one  of  them,  I  will  take  the  risk." 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  It  would  be  a  great 
risk,  certainly — I  have  never  concealed 
from  you  how  great." 

"Ah,  it's  you  who  are  the  coward!"  he 
exclaimed. 

She  had  risen,  and  he  stood  facing  her 
with  his  eyes  on  hers.  The  soft  isolation  of 
the    falling    day    enveloped    them:     they 


seemed  lifted  into  a  finer  air.  All  the  ex- 
quisite influences  of  the  hour  trembled  in 
their  veins,  and  drew  them  to  each  other  as 
the  loosened  leaves  were  drawn  to  the 
earth. 

"It's  you  who  are  the  coward,"  he  re- 
peated, catching  her  hands  in  his. 

She  leaned  on  him  for  a  moment,  as  if 
with  a  drop  of  tired  wings:  he  felt  as 
though  her  heart  were  beating  rather  with 
the  stress  of  a  long  flight  than  the  thrill  of 
new  distances.  Then,  drawing  back  with 
a  little  smile  of  warning — "I  shall  look 
hideous  in  dowdy  clothes;  but  I  can  trim 
my  own  hats,"  she  declared. 

They  stood  silent  for  a  while  after  this, 
smiling  at  each  other  like  adventurous  chil- 
dren who  have  climbed  to  a  forbidden 
height  from  which  they  discover  a  new 
world.  The  actual  world  at  their  feet  was 
veiling  itself  in  dimness,  and  across  the  val- 
ley a  clear  moon  rose  in  the  denser  blue. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  remote  sound,  like 
the  hum  of  a  giant  insect,  and  following  the 
high-road,  which  wound  whiter  through 
the  surrounding  twilight,  a  black  object 
rushed  across  their  vision. 

Lily  started  from  her  attitude  of  absorp- 
tion; her  smile  faded  and  she  began  to 
move  toward  the  lane. 

"I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late!  We  shall 
not  be  back  till  after  dark,"  she  said,  almost 
impatiently. 

Selden  was  looking  at  her  with  surprise: 
it  took  him  a  moment  to  regain  his  usual 
view  of  her;  then  he  said,  with  an  uncon- 
trollable note  of  dryness:  "That  was  not 
one  of  our  party ;  the  automobile  was  going 
the  other  way." 

"I  know — I  know "     She  paused, 

and  he  saw  her  redden  through  the  twilight. 
"But  I  told  them  I  was  not  well — that  I 
should  not  go  out.  Let  us  go  down!"  she 
murmured. 

Selden  continued  to  look  at  her;  then  he 
drew  his  cigarette-case  from  his  pocket  and 
slowly  lit  a  cigarette.  It  seemed  to  him 
necessary,  at  that  moment,  to  proclaim,  by 
some  habitual  gesture  of  this  sort,  his  re- 
covered hold  on  the  actual :  he  had  an  al- 
most puerile  wish  to  let  his  companion  see 
that,  their  flight  over,  he  had  landed  on  his 
feet. 

She  waited  while  the  red  spark  flickered 
under  his  sheltering  palm ;  then  he  held  out 
the  cigarettes  to  her. 
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She  took  one  with  an  unsteady  hand,  and 
putting  it  to  her  lips,  leaned  forward  to 
draw  her  light  from  his.  In  the  indistinct- 
ness the  little  red  gleam  lit  up  the  lower 
part  of  her  face,  and  he  saw  her  mouth 
tremble  into  a  smile. 

"Were  you  serious?"  she  asked,  with  an 
odd  thrill  of  gaiety  which  she  might  have 
caught  up,  in  haste,  from  a  heap  of  stock  in- 
flections, without  having  time  to  select  the 
just  note. 

Selden's  voice  was  under  better  control. 
"Why  not?"  he  returned.  "You  see  I 
took  no  risks  in  being  so."  And  as  she 
continued  to  stand  before  him,  a  little  pale 
under  the  retort,  he  added  quickly:  "Let 
us  go  down." 

VII 

T  spoke  much  for  the  depth 
of  Mrs.  Trenor's  friendship 
that  her  voice,  in  admonish- 
ing Miss  Bart,  took  the  same 
note  of  personal  despair  as 
if  she  had  been  lamenting 
the  collapse  of  a  house-party. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  Lily,  that  I  can't  make 
you  out  I "  She  leaned  back,  sighing,  in  the 
morning  abandon  of  lace  and  muslin,  turn- 
ing an  indifferent  shoulder  to  the  heaped-up 
importunities  of  her  desk,  while  she  consid- 
ered, with  the  eye  of  a  physician  who  has 
given  up  the  case,  the  erect  exterior  of  the 
patient  confronting  her. 

"  If  you  hadn't  told  me  you  were  going  in 
for  him  seriously — but  I'm  sure  you  made 
that  plain  enough  from  the  beginning  1  Why 
else  did  you  ask  me  to  let  you  off  bridge,  and 
to  keep  away  Carry  and  Kate  Corby?  I 
don't  suppose  you  did  it  because  he  amused 
you;  we  could  none  of  us  imagine  your  put- 
ting up  with  him  for  a  moment  unless  you 
meant  to  marry  him.  And  I'm  sure  every- 
body played  fair!  They  all  wanted  to  help 
it  along.  Even  Bertha  kept  her  hands  off 
— I  will  say  that — till  Lawrence  came  down 
and  you  dragged  him  away  from  her.  After 
that  she  had  a  right  to  retaliate — why  on 
earth  did  you  interfere  with  her?  You've 
known  Lawrence  Selden  for  years — why 
did  you  behave  as  if  you  had  just  discov- 
ered him?  If  you  had  a  grudge  against 
Bertha  it  was  a  stupid  time  to  show  it — you 
could  have  paid  her  back  just  as  well  after 
you  were  married!     I  told  you  Bertha  was 


dangerous.  She  was  in  an  odious  mood 
when  she  came  here,  but  Lawrence's  turn- 
ing up  put  her  in  a  good  humour,  and  if 
you'd  only  let  her  think  he  came  for  her  it 
would  have  never  occurred  to  her  to  play 
you  this  trick.  Oh,  Lily,  you'll  never  do 
anything  if  you're  not  serious  I" 

Miss  Bart  accepted  this  exhortation  in 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  impartiality.  Why 
should  she  have  been  angry?  It  was  the 
voice  of  her  own  conscience  which  spoke  to 
her  through  Mrs.  Trenor's  reproachful  ac- 
cents. But  even  to  her  own  conscience  she 
must  trump  up  a  semblance  of  defence. 

"I  only  took  a  day  off — I  thought  he 
meant  to  stay  on  all  this  week,  and  I  knew 
Mr.  Selden  was  leaving  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Trenor  brushed  aside  the  plea  with 
a  gesture  which  laid  bare  its  weakness. 
"  He  did  mean  to  stay — that's  the  worst  of 
it.  It  shows  that  he's  run  away  from  you ; 
that  Bertha's  done  her  work  and  poisoned 
him  thoroughly." 

Lily  gave  a  slight  laugh.  "Oh,  if  he's 
running  I'll  overtake  him!" 

Her  friend  threw  out  an  arresting  hand. 
"  Whatever  you  do,  Lily, do  nothing!" 

Miss  Bart  received  the  warning  with  a 
smile.     "  I  don't  mean,  literally,  to  take  the 

next  train.     There  are  ways "  But  she 

did  not  go  on  to  specify  them. 

Mrs.  Trenor  sharply  corrected  the  tense. 
"There  were  ways — plenty  of  them!  I 
didn't  suppose  you  needed  to  have  them 
pointed  out.  But  don't  deceive  yourself — 
he's  thoroughly  frightened.  He  has  run 
straight  home  to  his  mother,  and  she'll  pro- 
tect him!" 

"Oh,  to  the  death,"  Lily  agreed,  dim- 
pling at  the  vision. 

"  How  you  can  laugh "  her  friend  re- 
buked her;  and  she  dropped  back  to  a  so- 
berer perception  of  things  with  the  question : 
"  What  was  it  Bertha  really  told  him  ?" 

"Don't  ask  me — horrors!  She  seemed 
to  have  raked  up  everything.  Oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean — of  course  there  isn't  anything, 
really;  but  I  suppose  she  brought  in  Prince 
Varigliano — and  Lord  Hubert — and  there 
was  some  story  of  your  having  borrowed 
money  of  old  Ned  Van  Alstyne:  did  you 
ever?" 

"  He  is  my  father's  cousin,"  Miss  Bart 
interposed. 

"Well,  of  course  she  left  that  out.  It 
seems  Ned  told  Carry  Fisher;  and  she  told 
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Bertha,  naturally.  They're  all  alike,  you 
know:  they  hold  their  tongues  for  years,  and 
you  think  you're  safe,  but  when  their  oppor- 
tunity comes  they  remember  everything." 

Lily  had  grown  pale:  her  voice  had  a 
harsh  note  in  it.  "It  was  some  money  I 
lost  at  bridge  at  the  Van  Osburghs'.  I  re- 
paid it,  of  course." 

"  Ah,  well,  they  wouldn't  remember  that; 
besides,  it  was  the  idea  of  the  gambling  debt 
that  frightened  Percy.  Oh,  Bertha  knew 
her  man — she  knew  just  what  to  tell  him!" 

In  this  strain  Mrs.  Trenor  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  admonish  her  friend.  Miss 
Bart  listened  with  admirable  equanimity. 
Her  naturally  good  temper  had  been  disci- 
plined by  years  of  enforced  compliance, 
since  she  had  almost  always  had  to  attain 
her  ends  by  the  circuitous  path  of  other 
people's ;  and,  being  naturally  inclined 
to  face  unpleasant  facts  as  soon  as  they 
presented  themselves,  she  was  not  sorry  to 
hear  an  impartial  statement  of  what  her  fol- 
ly was  likely  to  cost,  the  more  so  as  her  own 
thoughts  were  still  insisting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  case.  Presented  in  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Trenor's  vigorous  comments,  the  reckon- 
ing was  certainly  a  formidable  one,  and  Lily, 
as  she  listened,  found  herself  gradually  re- 
verting to  her  friend's  view  of  the  situation. 
Mrs.  Trenor's  words  were  moreover  em- 
phasized for  her  hearer  by  anxieties  which 
she  herself  could  scarcely  guess.  Affluence, 
unless  stimulated  by  a  keen  imagination, 
forms  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  practical 
strain  of  poverty.  Judy  knew  it  must  be 
"horrid"  for  poor  Lily  to  have  to  stop  to 
consider  whether  she  could  afford  real  lace 
on  her  petticoats,  and  not  to  have  a  motor- 
car and  a  steam-yacht  at  her  orders ;  but  the 
daily  friction  of  unpaid  bills,  the  daily  nibble 
of  small  temptations  to  expenditure,  were 
trials  as  far  out  of  her  experience  as  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  char- woman. 
Mrs.  Trenor's  unconsciousness  of  the  real 
stress  of  the  situation  had  the  effect  of  making 
it  more  galling  to  Lily.  While  her  friend  re- 
proached her  for  missing  the  opportunity  to 
eclipse  her  rivals,  she  was  once  more  battling 
in  imagination  with  the  mounting  tide  of  in- 
debtedness from  which  she  had  so  nearly 
escaped.  What  wind  of  folly  had  driven 
her  out  again  on  those  dark  seas  ? 

If  anything  was  needed  to  put  the  last 
touch  to  her  self-abasement  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  way  her  old  life  was  opening  its  ruts 


again  to  receive  her.  Yesterday  her  fancy 
had  fluttered  free  pinions  above  a  choice  of 
occupations;  now  she  had  to  drop  to  the 
level  of  the  familiar  routine,  in  which  mo- 
ments of  seeming  brilliancy  and  freedom  al- 
ternated with  long  hours  of  subjection. 

She  laid  a  deprecating  hand  on  her 
friend's.  "Dear  Judy!  I'm  sorry  to  have 
been  such  a  bore,  and  you  are  very  good 
to  me.  But  you  must  have  some  letters  for 
me  to  answer — let  me  at  least  be  useful." 

She  settled  herself  at  the  desk,  and  Mrs. 
Trenor  accepted  her  resumption  of  the 
morning's  task  with  a  sigh  which  implied 
that,  after  all,  she  had  proved  herself  unfit 
for  higher  uses. 

The  luncheon  table  showed  a  depleted 
circle.  All  the  men  but  Jack  Stepney  and 
Dorset  had  returned  to  town  (it  seemed  to 
Lily  a  last  touch  of  irony  that  Selden  and 
Percy  Gryce  should  have  gone  in  the  same 
train),  and  Lady  Cressida  and  the  attendant 
Wetheralls  had  been  despatched  by  motor 
to  lunch  at  a  distant  country-house.  At 
such  moments  of  diminished  interest  it  was 
usual  for  Mrs.  Dorset  to  keep  her  room  till 
the  afternoon;  but  on  this  occasion  she 
drifted  in  when  luncheon  was  half  over, 
hollowed-eyed  and  drooping,  but  with  an 
edge  of  malice  under  her  indifference. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  as  she  looked 
about  the  table.  "  How  few  of  us  are  left! 
I  do  so  enjoy  the  quiet — don't  you,  Lily? 
I  wish  the  men  would  always  stop  away — 
it's  really  much  nicer  without  them.  Oh, 
you  don't  count,  George:  one  doesn't  have 
to  talk  to  one's  husband.  But  I  thought 
Mr.  Gryce  was  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  the 
week?"  she  added  enquiringly.  "Didn't 
he  intend  to,  Judy?  Pie's  such  a  nice  boy 
— I  wonder  what  drove  him  away  ?  He  is 
rather  shy,  and  I'm  afraid  we  may  have 
shocked  him :  he  has  been  brought  up  in  such 
an  old-fashioned  way.  Do  you  know,  Lily, 
he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  a  girl  play 
cards  for  money  till  he  saw  you  doing  it  the 
other  night  ?  And  he  lives  on  the  interest  of 
his  income,  and  always  has  a  lot  left  over  to 
invest!" 

Mrs.  Fisher  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "  I 
do  believe  it  is  some  one's  duty  to  educate 
that  young  man.  It  is  shocking  that  he  has 
never  been  made  to  realize  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  Every  wealthy  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  study  the  laws  of  his  country." 
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Mrs.  Dorset  glanced  at  her  quietly.  "  I 
think  he  has  studied  the  divorce  laws.  He 
told  me  he  had  promised  the  Bishop  to  sign 
some  kind  of  a  petition  against  divorce." 

Mrs.  Fisher  reddened  under  her  powder, 
and  Stepney  said  with  a  laughing  glance  at 
Miss  Bart:  "I  suppose  he  is  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  wants  to  tinker  up  the  old  ship 
before  he  goes  aboard." 

His  betrothed  looked  shocked  at  the  met- 
aphor, and  George  Dorset  exclaimed  with  a 
sardonic  growl:  "Poor  devil!  It  isn't  the 
ship  that  will  do  for  him,  it's  the  erew." 

"Or  the  stowaways,"  said  Miss  Corby 
brightly.  "If  I  contemplated  a  voyage 
with  him  I  should  try  to  start  with  a  friend 
in  the  hold." 

Miss  Van  Osburgh's  vague  feeling  of 
pique  was  struggling  for  appropriate  ex- 
pression. "I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  you 
laugh  at  him;  I  think  he's  very  nice,"  she 
exclaimed;  "and,  at  any  rate,  a  girl  who 
married  him  would  always  have  enough  to 
be  comfortable." 

She  looked  puzzled  at  the  redoubled 
laughter  which  hailed  her  words,  but  it 
might  have  consoled  her  to  know  how  deep- 
ly they  had  sunk  into  the  breast  of  one  of 
her  hearers. 

Comfortable !  At  that  moment  the  word 
was  more  eloquent  to  Lily  Bart  than  any 
other  in  the  language.  She  could  not  even 
pause  to  smile  over  the  heiress's  view  of  a 
colossal  fortune  as  a  mere  shelter  against 
want:  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  vision  of 
what  that  shelter  might  have  been  to  her. 
Mrs.  Dorset's  pin-pricks  did  not  smart,  for 
her  own  irony  cut  deeper:  no  one  could  hurt 
her  as  much  as  she  was  hurting  herself,  for 
no  one  else — not  even  Judy  Trenor — knew 
the  full  magnitude  of  her  folly. 

She  was  roused  from  these  unprofitable 
considerations  by  a  whispered  request  from 
her  hostess,  who  drew  her  apart  as  they  left 
the  luncheon-table. 

"Lily,  dear,  if  you've  nothing  special  to 
do,  may  I  tell  Carry  Fisher  that  you  intend 
to  drive  to  the  station  and  fetch  Gus  ?  He 
will  be  back  at  four,  and  I  know  she  has  it 
in  her  mind  to  meet  him.  Of  course  I'm 
very  glad  to  have  him  amused,  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  she  has  bled  him  rather  severe- 
ly since  she's  been  here,  and  she  is  so  keen 
about  going  to  fetch  him  that  I  fancy  she 
must  have  got  a  lot  more  bills  this  morning. 
It  seems  to  me,"  Mrs.  Trenor  feelingly  con- 


cluded, "  that  most  of  her  alimony  is  paid 
by  other  women's  husbands! " 

Miss  Bart,  on  her  way  to  the  station,  had 
leisure  to  muse  over  her  friend's  words,  and 
their  peculiar  application  to  herself.  Why 
should  she  have  to  suffer  for  having  once,  for 
a  few  hours,  borrowed  money  of  an  elderly 
cousin,  when  a  woman  like  Carry  Fisher 
could  make  a  living  unrebuked  from  the 
good-nature  of  her  men  friends  and  the  tol- 
erance of  their  wives  ?  It  all  turned  on  the 
tiresome  distinction  between  what  a  mar- 
ried woman  might,  and  a  girl  might  not,  do. 
Of  course  it  was  shocking  for  a  married 
woman  to  borrow  money — and  Lily  was  ex- 
pertly aware  of  the  implication  involved — 
but  still,  it  was  the  mere  malum  prohibitum 
which  the  world  decries  but  condones,  and 
which,  though  it  may  be  punished  by  pri- 
vate vengeance,  does  not  provoke  the  col- 
lective disapprobation  of  society.  To  Miss 
Bart,  in  short,  no  such  opportunities  were 
possible.  She  could  of  course  borrow  from 
her  women  friends — a  hundred  here  or 
there,  at  the  utmost — but  they  were  more 
ready  to  give  a  gown  or  a  trinket,  and  looked 
a  little  askance  when  she  hinted  her  prefer- 
ence for  a  cheque.  Women  are  not  gener- 
ous lenders,  and  those  among  whom  her  lot 
was  cast  were  either  in  the  same  case  as  her- 
self, or  else  too  far  remced  from  it  to  under- 
stand its  necessities.  The  result  of  her  med- 
itations was  the  decision  to  join  her  aunt 
at  Richfield.  She  could  not  remain  at 
Bellomont  without  playing  bridge,  and 
being  involved  in  other  expenses ;  and  to  con- 
tinue her  usual  series  of  autumn  visits  would 
merely  prolong  the  same  difficulties.  She 
had  reached  a  point  where  abrupt  retrench- 
ment was  necessary,  and  the  only  cheap  life 
was  a  dull  life.  She  would  start  the  next 
morning  for  Richfield. 

At  the  station  she  thought  Gus  Trenor 
seemed  surprised,  and  not  wholly  unre- 
lieved, to  see  her.  She  yielded  up  the  reins 
of  the  light  runabout  in  which  she  had  driven 
over,  and  as  he  climbed  heavily  to  her  side, 
crushing  her  into  a  scant  third  of  the  seat, 
he  said :  "  Halloo !  It  isn't  often  you  honour 
me.  You  must  have  been  uncommonly 
hard  up  for  something  to  do." 

The  afternoon  was  warm,  and  propin- 
quity made  her  more  than  usually  conscious 
that  he  was  red  and  massive,  and  that  beads 
of  moisture  had  caused  the  dust  of  the  train 
to  adhere  unpleasantly  to  the  broad  expanse 
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of  cheek  and  neck  which  he  turned  to  her; 
but  she  was  aware  also,  from  the  look  in 
his  small,  dull  eyes,  that  the  contact  with 
her  freshness  and  slenderness  was  as  agree- 
able to  him  as  the  sight  of  a  cooling  bev- 
erage. 

The  perception  of  this  fact  helped  her  to 
answer  gaily:  "It's  not  often  I  have  the 
chance.  There  are  too  many  ladies  to  dis- 
pute the  privilege  with  me." 

"The  privilege  of  driving  me  home? 
Well,  I'm  glad  you  won  the  race,  anyhow. 
But  I  know  what  really  happened — my  wife 
sent  you.     Now  didn't  she  ?" 

He  had  the  dull  man's  unexpected  flashes 
of  astuteness,  and  Lily  could  not  help  join- 
ing in  the  laugh  with  which  he  had  pounced 
on  the  truth. 

"  You  see,  Judy  thinks  I'm  the  safest  per- 
son for  you  to  be  with;  and  she's  quite 
right,"  she  rejoined. 

"Oh,  is  she,  though?  If  she  is,  it's  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  waste  you're  time  on  an 
old  hulk  like  me.  We  married  men  have  to 
put  up  with  what  we  can  get :  all  the  prizes 
are  for  the  clever  chaps  who've  kept  a  free 
foot.  Let  me  light  a  cigar,  will  you  ?  I've 
had  a  beastly  day  of  it." 

He  drew  up  in  the  shade  of  the  village 
street,  and  passed  the  reins  to  her  while  he 
held  a  match  to  his  cigar.  The  little  flame 
under  his  hand  cast  a  deeper  crimson  on  his 
puffing  face,  and  Lily  averted  her  eyes  with 
a  momentary  feeling  of  repugnance.  And 
yet  some  women  thought  him  handsome ! 

As  she  handed  back  the  reins,  she  said 
sympathetically:  "  Did  you  have  such  a  lot 
of  tiresome  things  to  do?" 

"I  should  say  so — rather!"  Trenor, 
who  was  seldom  listened  to,  either  by  his 
wife  or  her  friends,  settled  down  into  the 
rare  enjoyment  of  a  confidential  talk.  "  You 
don't  know  how  a  fellow  has  to  hustle  to 
keep  this  kind  of  thing  going."  He  waved 
his  whip  in  the  direction  of  the  Bellomont 
acres,  which  lay  outspread  before  them  in 
opulent  undulations.  "Judy  has  no  idea 
of  what  she  spends — not  that  there  isn't 
plenty  to  keep  the  thing  going,"  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  "  but  a  man  has  got  to  keep 
his  eyes  open  and  pick  up  all  the  tips  he  can. 
My  father  and  mother  used  to  live  like  fight- 
ing-cocks on  their  income,  and  put  by  a 
good  bit  of  it  too — luckily  for  me — but  at 
the  pace  we  go  now,  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  be  if  it  weren't  for  taking  a  flyer  now 


and  then.  The  women  all  think — I  mean 
Judy  thinks — I've  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
down  town  once  a  month  and  cut  off  cou- 
pons, but  the  truth  is  it  takes  a  devilish  lot 
of  hard  work  to  keep  the  machinery  running. 
Not  that  I  ought  to  complain  to-day, 
though,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  for  I 
did  a  very  neat  stroke  of  business,  thanks  to 
Stepney's  friend  Rosedale:  by  the  way, 
Miss  Lily,  I  wish  you'd  try  to  persuade  Judy 
to  be  decently  civil  to  that  chap.  He's  go- 
ing to  be  rich  enough  to  buy  us  all  out  one  of 
these  days,  and  if  she'd  only  ask  him  to  dine 
now  and  then  I  could  get  almost  anything 
out  of  him.  The  man  is  mad  to  know  the 
people  who  don't  want  to  know  him,  and 
when  a  fellow's  in  that  state  there  is  nothing 
he  won't  do  for  the  first  woman  who  takes 
him  up." 

Lily  hesitated  a  moment.  The  first  part 
of  her  companion's  discourse  had  started  an 
interesting  train  of  thought,  which  was  rude- 
ly interrupted  by  the  mention  of  Mr.  Rose- 
dale's  name.     She  uttered  a  faint  protest. 

"But  you  know  Jack  did  try  to  take  him 
about,  and  he  was  impossible." 

"  Oh,  hang  it — because  he's  fat  and 
shiny,  and  has  a  shoppy  manner!  Well,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  the  people  who  are  clever 
enough  to  be  civil  to  him  now  will  make  a 
mighty  good  thing  of  it.  A  few  years  from 
now  he'll  be  in  it  whether  we  want  him  or 
not,  and  then  he  won't  be  giving  away  a 
half-a-million  tip  for  a  dinner." 

Lily's  mind  had  reverted  from  the  intru- 
sive personality  of  Mr.  Rosedale  to  the  train 
of  thought  set  in  motion  by  Trenor's  first 
words.  This  vast  mysterious  Wall  Street 
world  of  "tips"  and  "deals" — might  she 
not  find  in  it  the  means  of  escape  from  her 
dreary  predicament  ?  She  had  often  heard 
of  women  making  money  in  this  way  through 
their  friends:  she  had  no  more  notion  than 
most  of  her  sex  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
transaction,  and  its  vagueness  seemed  to 
diminish  its  indelicacy.  She  could  not,  in- 
deed, imagine  herself,  in  any  extremity, 
stooping  to  extract  a  "  tip"  from  Mr.  Rose- 
dale ;  but  at  her  side  was  a  man  in  possession 
of  that  precious  commodity,  and  who,  as 
the  husband  of  her  dearest  friend,  stood  to 
her  in  a  relation  of  almost  fraternal  inti- 
macy. 

In  her  inmost  heart  Lily  knew  it  was  not 
by  appealing  to  the  fraternal  instinct  that 
she  was  likely  to  move  Gus  Trenor;  but 
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this  way  of  explaining  the  situation  helped 
to  drape  its  crudity,  and  she  was  always 
scrupulous  about  keeping  up  appearances 
to  herself.  Her  personal  fastidiousness  had 
a  moral  equivalent,  and  when  she  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  her  own  mind  there 
were  certain  closed  doors  she  did  not  open. 

As  they  reached  the  gates  of  Bellomont 
she  turned  to  Trenor  with  a  smile. 

"  The  afternoon  is  so  perfect — don't  you 
want  to  drive  me  a  little  farther  ?  I've  been 
rather  out  of  spirits  all  day,  and  it's  so  rest- 
ful to  be  away  from  people,  with  some  one 
who  won't  mind  if  I'm  a  little  dull." 

She  looked  so  plaintively  lovely  as  she 
proffered  the  request,  so  trustfully  sure  of 
his  sympathy  and  understanding,  that  Tre- 
nor felt  himself  washing  that  his  wife  could 
see  how  other  women  treated  him — not 
battered  wire-pullers  like  Mrs.  Fisher,  but 
a  girl  that  most  men  would  have  given  their 
boots  to  get  such  a  look  from. 

"  Out  of  spirits  ?  Why  on  earth  should 
you  ever  be  out  of  spirits  ?  Is  your  last  box 
of  Doucet  dresses  a  failure,  or  did  Judy  rook 
you  out  of  everything  at  bridge  last  night  ?" 

Lily  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh.  "  I  have 
had  to  give  up  bridge — I  can't  afford  it.  In 
fact  I  can't  afford  any  of  the  things  my 
friends  do,  and  I  am  afraid  Judy  often 
thinks  me  a  bore  because  I  don't  play  cards 
any  longer,  and  because  I  am  not  as  smart- 
ly dressed  as  the  other  women.  But  you 
will  think  me  a  bore  too  if  I  talk  to  you  about 
my  worries,  and  I  only  mention  them  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour — the 
very  greatest  of  favours." 

Her  eyes  sought  his  once  more,  and  she 
smiled  inwardly  at  the  tinge  of  apprehen- 
sion that  she  read  in  them. 

"Why,  of  course — if  it's  anything  I  can 

manage "     He    broke    off,    and    she 

guessed  that  his  enjoyment  was  disturbed 
by  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Fisher's 
methods. 

"The  greatest  of  favours,"  she  rejoined, 
gently.  "The  fact  is,  Judy  is  angry  with 
me,  and  I  want  you  to  make  my  peace." 

"  Angry  with  you  ?     Oh,  come,  nonsense 

"  his  relief  broke  through  in  a  laugh. 

"  Why,  you  know  she's  devoted  to  you." 

"  She  is  the  best  friend  I  have,  and  that  is 
why  I  mind  having  to  vex  her.  But  I  dare- 
say you  know  what  she  has  wanted  me  to  do. 
She  has  set  her  heart — poor  dear — on  my 
marrying — marrying  a  great  deal  of  money." 


She  paused  with  a  slight  falter  of  embar- 
rassment, and  Trenor,  turning  abruptly, 
fixed  on  her  a  look  of  growing  intelligence. 

"  A  great  deal  of  money  ?  Oh,  by  Jove — 
you  don't  mean  Gryce?  What — you  do? 
Oh,  no,  of  course  I  won't  mention  it — you 
can  trust  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut — but 
Gryce — good  Lord,  Gryce!  Did  Judy 
really  think  you  could  bring  yourself  to  mar- 
ry that  portentous  little  ass?  But  you 
couldn't,  eh?  And  so  you  gave  him  the 
sack,  and  that's  the  reason  why  he  lit  out  by 
the  first  train  this  morning?"  He  leaned 
back,  spreading  himself  farther  across  the 
seat,  as  if  dilated  by  the  joyful  sense  of  his 
own  discernment.  "How  on  earth  could 
Judy  think  you  would  do  such  a  thing  ?  J 
could  have  told  her  you'd  never  put  up  with 
such  a  little  milksop!" 

Lily  sighed  more  deeply.  "  I  sometimes 
think,"  she  murmured,  "that  men  under- 
stand a  woman's  motives  better  than  other 
women  do." 

" Some  men — I'm  certain  of  it!  I  could 
have  told  Judy,"  he  repeated,  exulting  in 
the  implied  advantage  over  his  wife. 

" I  thought  you  would  understand;  that's 
why  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  Miss  Bart 
rejoined.  "  I  can't  make  that  kind  of  mar- 
riage; it's  impossible.  But  neither  can  I 
go  on  living  as  all  the  women  in  my  set  do. 
I  am  almost  entirely  dependent  on  my  aunt, 
and  though  she  is  very  kind  to  me  she  makes 
me  no  regular  allowance,  and  lately  I've 
lost  money  at  cards,  and  I  don't  dare  tell 
her  about  it.  I  have  paid  my  card  debts,  of 
course,  but  there  is  hardly  anything  left  for 
my  other  expenses,  and  if  I  go  on  with  my 
present  life  I  shall  be  in  horrible  difficulties. 
I  have  a  tiny  income  of  my  own,  but  I'm 
afraid  it's  badly  invested,  for  it  seems  to 
bring  in  less  every  year,  and  I  am  so 
ignorant  of  money  matters  that  I  don't 
know  if  my  aunt's  agent,  who  looks  after 
it,  is  a  good  adviser."  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  added  in  a  lighter  tone:  "I 
didn't  mean  to  bore  you  with  all  this,  but 
I  want  your  help  in  making  Judy  under- 
stand that  I  can't,  at  present,  go  on  living  as 
one  must  live  among  you  all.  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow  to  join  my  aunt  at  Rich- 
field, and  I  shall  stay  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  autumn,  and  dismiss  my  maid  and  learn 
how  to  mend  my  own  clothes." 

At  this  picture  of  loveliness  in  distress,  the 
pathos  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  light 
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touch  with  which  it  was  drawn,  a  murmur 
of  indignant  sympathy  broke  from  Trenor. 
Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  if  his  wife  had 
consulted  him  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Bart's 
future,  he  would  have  said  that  a  girl  with 
extravagant  tastes  and  no  money  had  better 
marry  the  first  rich  man  she  could  get ;  but 
with  the  subject  of  discussion  at  his  side, 
turning  to  him  for  sympathy,  making  him 
feel  that  he  understood  her  better  than  her 
dearest  friends,  and  confirming  the  assur 
ance  by  the  appeal  of  her  exquisite  nearness, 
he  was  ready  to  swear  that  such  a  marriage 
was  a  desecration,  and  that,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  was  bound  to  do  all  he  could  to 
protect  her  from  the  results  of  her  disinter- 
estedness. This  impulse  was  reinforced  by 
the  reflection  that  if  she  had  married  Gryce 
she  would  have  been  surrounded  by  flattery 
and  approval,  whereas,  having  refused  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  expediency,  she  was  left 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  her  resistance. 
Hang  it,  if  he  could  find  a  way  out  of  such 
difficulties  for  a  professional  sponge  like 
Carry  Fisher,  who  was  simply  a  mental 
habit  corresponding  to  the  physical  titilla- 
tions  of  the  cigarette  or  the  cock-tail,  he 
could  surely  do  as  much  for  a  girl  who  ap- 
pealed to  his  highest  sympathies,  and  who 
brought  her  troubles  to  him  with  the  trust- 
fulness of  a  child. 

Trenor  and  Miss  Bart  prolonged  their 
drive  till  long  after  sunset;  and  before  it 
was  over  he  had  tried,  with  some  show  of 
success,  to  prove  to  her  that,  if  she  would 
only  trust  him,  he  could  make  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  for  her  without  endangering 
the  small  amount  she  possessed.  She  was 
too  genuinely  ignorant  of  the  manipulations 


of  the  stock-market  to  understand  his  tech- 
nical explanations,  or  even  perhaps  to  per- 
ceive that  certain  points  in  them  were 
slurred;  the  haziness  enveloping  the  trans- 
action served  as  a  veil  for  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  through  the  general  blur  her 
hopes  dilated  like  lamps  in  a  fog.  She  un- 
derstood only  that  her  modest  investments 
were  to  be  mysteriously  multiplied  without 
risk  to  herself;  and  the  assurance  that  this 
miracle  would  take  place  within  a  short 
time,  that  there  would  be  no  tedious  interval 
for  suspense  and  reaction,  lifted  her  high 
above  her  lingering  scruples. 

Again  she  felt  the  lightening  of* her  load, 
and  with  it  the  release  of  repressed  activities. 
Her  immediate  worries  conjured,  it  was  easy 
to  resolve  that  she  would  never  again  find 
herself  in  such  straits,  and  as  the  need  of 
economy  and  self-denial  receded  from  her 
foreground  she  felt  herself  ready  to  meet 
any  other  demand  which  life  might  make. 
Even  the  immediate  one  of  letting  Trenor, 
as  they  drove  homeward,  lean  a  little  nearer 
and  rest  his  hand  reassuringly  on  hers,  cost 
her  only  a  momentary  shiver  of  reluctance. 
It  was  part  of  the  game  to  make  him  feel 
that  her  appeal  had  been  an  uncalculated 
impulse,  provoked  by  the  liking  he  inspired; 
and  the  renewed  sense  of  power  in  handling 
men,  while  it  consoled  her  wounded  vanity, 
helped  also  to  obscure  the  thought  of  the 
claim  at  which  his  manner  hinted.  He  was 
a  coarse,  dull  man  who,  under  all  his  show  of 
authority,  was  a  mere  supernumerary  in  the 
costly  show  for  which  his  money  paid: 
surely,  to  a  clever  girl,  it  would  be  easy  to 
hold  bim  by  his  underfed  vanity,  and  so 
keep  the  obligation  on  his  side. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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AS  THEY  INTEREST  AMERICANS 

THIRD      PAPER 

BY     FRANK     A.    VANDERLIP 
GOVERNMENT    EDUCATION 


N  determining  the  relative 
efficiency  of  nations  compet- 
ing in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  fields,  there  are 
several  factors  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  nature  of  the 
Government,  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  each  have 
distinct  influence.  All  government  grows 
better,  so  there  is  a  tendency  toward  equal- 
ization of  advantages  in  this  respect.  Cheap- 
ness of  transportation  tends  to  equalize  the 
disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  raw  material. 
Hereditary,  racial,  and  climatic  influences 
are  each  important  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  character  is 
influenced  by  these  factors  it  changes  slowly. 
The  quickening  influence  that  may  bring 
rapid  change  in  the  national  characteristics 
of  a  whole  people,  and  that  may  become  of 
immense  importance  to  their  industrial  ef- 
ficiency, is  education. 

In  any  study  of  the  comparative  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  nations  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  their  edu- 
cational system  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
As  industry  becomes  more  and  more  highly 
organized  and  commerce  more' wide-spread 
and  complex  the  influence  of  education  is  a 
factor  of  rapidly  increasing  importance. 

The  President  of  one  of  the  great  railway 
systems  of  the  United  States  once  expressed 
that  fact  to  me  in  this  way: 

"As  railway  business  in  the  United  States 
is  developing,"  he  said,  "and  as  the  organi- 
zation of  the  business  of  transportation  be- 
comes more  complete,  there  is  working  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  character  of  the  men  re- 
quired for  the  successful  operation  of  our 
properties.  "While  the  railroad  business  was 
in  something  of  a  pioneer  stage,  men  were 
required  who  had  native  force,  who  would 
quickly  and  successfully  meet  every  form  of 
obstacle.  In  the  West  particularly,  we  de- 
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veloped  a  corps  of  railway  employees  who 
for  resourcefulness,  vigor,  and  strength  were 
probably  never  equalled  in  any  other  sort  of 
organization.  The  requisite  then  was  to  get 
the  thing  done,  to  get  the  train  through,  to 
repair  the  washout,  to  get  the  wrecked  engine 
back  on  the  track,  to  move  the  traffic.  It 
did  not  matter  so  much  how  it  was  done.  The 
point  was  to  get  it  done,  and  methods  were 
evolved  which  were  never  heard  of  in  the 
most  advanced  schools  of  technology.  For 
a  good  many  years  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  refinements  of  traffic  statistics. 
We  were  not  interested  in  the  particular 
fraction  of  a  mill  which  it  cost  to  move  a  ton 
of  freight  a  mile.  We  were  just  interested 
in  moving  it,  and  the  most  resourceful  men, 
the  men  who  would  best  overcome  unex- 
pected difficulties,  and  do  it  quickly  with  the 
very  limited  resources  which  were  at  com- 
mand, were  the  men  who  were  most  sucess- 
ful  in  the  railway  field. 

"All  that  is  changing,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  already  completely 
changed.  In  those  days  that  are  past  a 
technical  education  counted  for  little.  All 
the  knowledge  that  a  man  ever  got  out  of  a 
technical  school  would  not  have  helped  him 
much  in  many  of  the  emergencies  which 
were  the  daily  life  of  railroad  managers. 
Resourcefulness,  mother-wit,  determination, 
and  strength  were  what  was  wanted.  But 
the  men  who  possessed  these  characteristics, 
and  who  made  the  greatest  success  in  rail- 
road business  under  those  pioneer  condi- 
tions, began  later  to  find  that  there  were  men 
growing  up  in  the  organization  of  the  older 
roads  who  could  design  a  locomotive  that 
would  pull  a  longer  train  than  any  they  could 
move,  and  do  it  with  less  coal;  men  who 
could  build  stronger  bridges  for  less  money, 
because  they  could  calculate  to  a  mathe- 
matical nicety  strain  and  strength  of  ma- 
terial; men  who,  though  they  might  be  lack- 
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ing  in  those  forceful  characteristics  which 
had  brought  success  on  the  new  roads,  were 
able,  with  their  thorough  technical  knowl- 
edge, to  reduce  cost,  to  effect  economies,  to 
perfect  systematic  organization,  and  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  creation  of  a  railway  sys- 
tem so  smoothly  running  and  so  well  organ- 
ized that  the  very  emergencies  which  the 
pioneer  railroad  men  had  made  their  reputa- 
tions in  meeting  will  never  arise.  We  still 
want  resourcefulness,  vigor,  and  force,  but 
those  qualities  must  now  be  coupled  with 
technical  knowledge.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  railroad  with  the  best  educated 
staff  will  be  the  most  successfully  operated." 

The  view  of  this  railroad  president  in  his 
own  field,  I  believe,  illustrates  what  is  much 
the  same  condition  in  almost  every  line  of 
industry.  American  resourcefulness  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  has  ac- 
complished, surrounded  as  it  has  been  with 
unparalleled  richness  of  raw  material,  an 
unequalled  industrial  development.  But  we 
are  reaching  a  point,  and  the  older  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  long  before  us  reached 
that  point,  where  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  technical  training  and  scientific  educa- 
tion shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  phase 
of  industrial  organization.  I  believe  that 
the  relative  efficiency  of  nations  was  never 
before  so  largely  influenced  by  the  character 
of  their  educational  facilities  as  is  the  case 
to-day.  The  tendency  in  our  whole  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  is  rapidly  giving 
added  importance  to  education. 

It  is,  I  know,  a  somewhat  common  view 
that  the  great  industrial  organizations  which 
are  the  order  of  the  day  tend  to  reduce  the 
workers  to  little  more  than  automatons. 
Some  people  believe  that  education  is  be- 
coming of  less  importance,  because  they  see 
that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  subdivision  of 
labor  in  these  great  organizations,  resulting, 
as  it  does,  in  so  arranging  the  work  that  men 
do  their  appointed  task  with  the  smallest  need 
for  thinking,  and  with  less  requirement  in 
the  way  of  mental  training  than  was  the  case 
before  those  industries  were  so  highly  spe- 
cialized and  the  work  so  subdivided.  That 
view  is  correct  as  applied  to  a  great  mass  of 
workers.  The  automatic  machine  needs 
little  more  than  an  automatic  mind  to  run  it. 
Our  great  locomotive  shops,  for  instance, 
have  so  subdivided  the  work,  and  have  pro- 
duced so  many  special  and  almost  auto- 
matic machines  for  forming  each  part,  that 


they  can  take  men  off  the  streets  with  no 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  have  them 
thoroughly  trained  in  a  fortnight  to  do  some 
particular  piece  of  work  which  would, 
under  the  old  methods  of  shop  practice, 
have  required  a  highly  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced machinist  to  perform. 

These  industrial  combinations  and  con- 
solidations which  may  bring  almost  an  en- 
tire industry  under  a  single  management, 
create  a  demand  for  educated  labor,  how- 
ever, which  is  keener  than  ever  could  have 
been  known  under  a  system  less  highly 
specialized. 

Take,  for  example,  an  industry  in  which 
there  were,  say,  one  hundred  individual  or- 
ganizations, each  one  producing  an  average 
product  ,  costing  $100,000.  An  industrial 
chemist  might,  with  his  technical  knowledge, 
we  will  say,  effect  a  saving  of  one  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  this  product.  Suppose  that  were 
made  clear  to  any  individual  employer.  He 
would  say  that,  although  he  might  effect  a 
saving  of  $1,000  in  the  cost  of  his  year's  out- 
put, the  salary  of  the  chemist  would  be 
$5,000.     He  could  not  afford  the  economy. 

With  these  industries  all  combined  the 
chemist's  $5,000  salary  could  be  paid,  and 
from  the  one  per  cent,  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  total  product  a  profit  of  $95,000  left  as  a 
result  of  the  economy  effected. 

As  combinations  are  made  in  the  indus- 
trial field,  the  possibility  of  employing  highly 
trained  technical  experts  rapidly  increases, 
and  in  that  possibility  alone  lies  frequently 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  toward  com- 
binations. The  margin  of  profits  some- 
times grows  very  narrow  under  the  stress  of 
international  competition.  Where  there  is 
sharp  international  competition  the  pros- 
perity of  a  whole  industry  might  easily  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  each  one  of  its  proc- 
esses were  conducted  according  to  the  very 
best  practice  the  ablest  technical  experts  can 
work  out. 

Technical  training  is  therefore  becoming 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  ever  before, 
and  those  nations  which  are'  offering  the  best 
technical  training  to  their  youths  are  making 
the  most  rapid  industrial  progress.  A  study 
of  the  international  field  brings  that  fact  out 
with  perfect  clearness.  Where  education  is 
lacking  industry  is  lagging ;  where  education 
is  stereotyped  industry  is  without  initiative. 

The  necessity  for  thorough  education  and 
the  best  technical  training  has  become  al- 
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most  as  great  in  commercial  affairs  as  it  has 
in  the  industrial  field.  The  methods  of  com- 
merce to-day  cannot  be  as  easily  compared 
with  the  methods  of  a  generation  ago  as  can 
the  processes  of  industry  now  and  at  that 
time,  but  I  believe  that  the  changes  in  the 
methods  of  commerce  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  as  radical  and  the  improvement  as 
great  as  in  the  field  of  industry.  Two  gen- 
erations ago  the  trained  engineer  was  looked 
on  with  disfavor  by  the  practical  industrial 
manager.  The  man  who  grew  up  in  the 
business  was  thought  far  superior  to  the  man 
who  got  his  knowledge  from  books.  The  ne- 
cessity for  a  technical  engineering  training  is 
now  universally  recognized,  and  no  important 
industrial  operation  would  be  undertaken 
without  the  aid  of  technical  experts.  I  be- 
lieve the  same  change  is  coming  in  commer- 
cial life.  The  commercial  high  schools  of 
Germany  and  the  start  in  higher  commer- 
cial education  which  we  are  making  in  this 
country  are  the  forerunners  of  great  tech- 
nical schools  of  commerce.  These  schools 
will  turn  out  men  with  as  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  commercial  life  as  have  the  grad- 
uates of  the  great  technical  institutions  in 
their  special  field.  I  believe  the  great  mas- 
ters of  commerce  will  come  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  and  the  practical  advantage  of 
such  commercial  training,  just  as  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  have  long  ago  recognized 
the  value  of  technical  training  for  engineers. 

The  requirements  for  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  great  commercial  enterprises 
are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  scale 
upon  which  these  enterprises  are  organized 
warrants  the  payment  of  high  salaries  to  men 
with  the  best  training,  and  I  believe  that 
those  nations  that  are  providing  schools  best 
adapted  to  the  thorough  training  of  recruits 
for  the  ranks  of  commerce  will  make  the 
greatest  progress  in  developing  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  national  life. 

Education  in  its  relation  to  national  de- 
velopment is  viewed  from  two  fundamentally 
different  standpoints.  In  America,  we  have 
in  large  measure,  regarded  the  universal 
education  of  citizens  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  political  development  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  idea  underlying  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  has  been  that  the  sovereign 
citizen  must  be  given  such  training  as  will 
enable  him  to  form  his  political  opinions  with 
intelligence  and  to  vote  with  understanding. 
The  effect  of  education  upon  commerce  and 


industry  has  been  quite  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. In  the  main  the  work  of  the 
schools  has  been  directed  toward  turning 
out  intelligent  citizens,  and  but  compara- 
tively little  attention  has  been  given  to  so 
shaping  education  that  it  will  make  of  each 
student  the  most  effective  industrial  unit 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

In  Europe  education  has  been  viewed 
from  a  different  standpoint.  The  theory  of 
education  in  Germany  has  been  that  it 
should  be  the  work  of  the  Government 
schools  to  turn  out  the  most  efficient  eco- 
nomic units,  while  the  tasks  of  the  captains 
of  industry  were  to  organize  these  units  into 
the  most  effective  economic  corps  possible. 
The  result  has  been  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  and  organized  system  of  industry  in 
the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our 
own,  and,  in  many  respects  the  German  sys- 
tem presents  points  of  superiority  even  in 
comparison  with  our  own  industrial  system. 

The  German  Government  years  ago  de- 
liberately set  to  work  to  organize  a  system  of 
education  which  should  be  a  means  of  na- 
tional development.  The  idea  was  not  that 
education  was  needed  to  make  intelligent 
citizens,  but  that  it  was  needed  to  make 
effective  industrial  units.  Intelligent  citi- 
zenship has  really  had  small  place  in  the 
centralized  personal  government  which  the 
Kaiser  has  developed,  but  in  no  other  nation 
has  there  been  such  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  the  system  of  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  training  men  to  work 
efficiently. 

In  France  there  has  been  quite  another 
fundamental  idea  underlying  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  education,  and  impressing  it- 
self strongly  on  the  national  character.  The 
school  system  of  France  seems  to  have  been 
designed  neither  to  make  intelligent  citizens 
nor  to  turn  out  effective  economic  units.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  had  for  its  object  the 
preparation  of  persons  to  pass  certain  Gov- 
ernment examinations.  A  double  incentive 
has  existed  of  sufficient  potency  to  shape  al- 
most every  mind  of  France  in  this  hard  and 
fast  mould  of  stereotyped  education.  This 
twofold  incentive  has  been  on  the  one  hand 
the  securing  of  a  reduction  of  the  forced 
military  service,  and  on  the  other  the  open- 
ing of  the  way  to  a  civil-service  appointment. 
The  student  who  succeeds  in  passing  the 
Government  civil  service  examination  may 
reduce  his  military  service  from  three  years 
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to  one.  There  is  absolute  democracy  in  the 
French  army,  neither  birth  nor  wealth  offer- 
ing any  escape  from  the  military  service. 
The  one  way  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
length  of  that  service  is  through  a  Govern- 
ment examination.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, how  universal  must  be,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  the  incentive  to  mould  the  minds  of 
children  along  only  these  stereotyped  lines 
which  the  Government  examiner  recognizes 
as  an  education. 

It  is  through  this  same  door  that  entry 
must  be  made  to  a  civil  service  position,  and 
there  is  nothing  short  of  a  mania  in  France 
for  drawing  a  public  salary.  The  result  has 
been  the  most  uniform  and  stereotyped  sys- 
tem of  training  that  youths  were  ever  sub- 
jected to.  There  are  nearly  400,000  paid 
officials  under  the  French  Government.  For 
every  voter  one  person  holds  some  sort  of  a 
public  office.  The  French  characteristic  of 
thrift  has  resulted  in  giving  a  vast  number 
of  people  small  incomes  from  their  invest- 
ments. Economy  reaches  little  short  of  a 
national  disease  in  France.  This  army  of 
small  investors  has  incomes  insufficient  to 
live  in  idleness,  but  large  enough  so  that, 
with  only  a  small  addition  in  the  way  of  a 
salary,  the  financial  problem  of  life  is  solved. 
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That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a  uni- 
versal desire  among  the  middle  class  for 
Government  employment,  and  why  the  in- 
centive to  obtain  an  education  enabling  one 
to  pass  a  Government  examination  is  so 
overpowering. 

There  were  recently  vacancies  for  four 
clerks  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  For  these  four  positions  there  were 
registered  4,398  applicants.  Washington  at 
its  worst  surely  has  nothing  comparable  to 
that.  Every  one  of  these  4,000  applicants, 
however,  could  have  passed  an  examination 
along  certain  stereotyped  lines  which  would 
have  delighted  the  hearts  of  our  civil  service 
reformers. 

The  result  of  the  French  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
uniformity  of  mental  type  and  capacity, 
especially  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
French  system  of  education  is  intensely  na- 
tional. Its  plan  is  exactly  the  opposite  from 
our  own  school  svstem.  With  us  the  local 
community  controls  primary  schools.  In 
France  the  local  community  has  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  The  French  system  is  the  most 
centralized,  the  most  strictly  regulated,  the 
most  autocratic,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  democratic  ideas  of  any  school  system 
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in  existence.  The  exact  uniformity  of  the 
schools  is  almost  unbelievable.  The  Min- 
ister of  Instruction,  sitting  in  his  office  in 
Paris,  can  tell  at  any  moment  just  what  fable 
of  de  la  Fontaine  each  child  of  a  certain  age 
throughout  the  whole  of  France  is  reciting. 
Teachers  are  not  allowed  any  latitude  at  all. 
The  result  is  to  leave  both  teachers  and 
scholars  almost  completely  lacking  in  mental 
originality. 

The  whole  national  life  is  being  affected 
by  this  uniform  system  of  education.  The 
corps  of  teachers  has  all  been  made  in  the 
same  mould.  All  have  passed  through  an 
exactly  similar  training.  All  have  passed 
successfully  exactly  the  same  Government 
examinations.  The  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  break  in 
on  this  deadly  uniformity 
by  making  a  point  of 
sending  teachers  to  other 
than  their  native  districts. 
Northern  teachers  are 
sent  to  southern  schools, 
and  southern  teachers  to 
northern  schools.  B  y 
this  plan  the  Government 
possibly  does  something 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  unity 
throughout  the  nation, 
but  the  uniform  mould 
into  which  every  mind  is 
forced  remains  the  same. 

There  is  no  tendency 
in  France  toward  mak- 
ing the  educational  sys- 
tem less  uniform.     The 


victory  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the 
religious  orders  and 
the  consequent  clos- 
ing of  the  clerical 
schools  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  the 
system  more  stereo- 
typed than  ever. 
There  are  French 
educators  who  de- 
clare that  the  whole 
school  system  cf 
France  has  been 
shaped  into  a  huge 
civil  service  employ- 
ment agency.  They 
admit  that  true  edu- 
cation has  been  for- 
gotten in  the  effort  to  coach  children  to  pass 
certain  fixed  examination  forms. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  no  room  in  France 
for  the  growth  of  secondary  schools  or  col- 
leges— schools  where  it  is  a  man's  pride  to  be 
an  alumnus,  and  where  a  fellowship  develops 
that  is  an  important  influence  all  through 
life.  There  are  no  such  schools  in  France 
as  Rugby  and  Eton.  It  is  never  regarded 
of  special  importance  where  a  man  was  edu- 
cated, and  college  friendships  play  a  smaller 
part  in  after-life  than  is  the  case  with  us  or  in 
England  and  Germany.  The  university 
life  in  France  is  gathered  almost  wholly  in  a 
single  institution  in  Paris,  instead  of  being 
scattered  through  all  the  provinces,  as  in 
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German}-.  The  so-called  French  colleges 
are  not  comparable  in  organization  with  the 
German  gymnasiums  of  the  various  grades. 
The  technical  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  much  more  differentiated  in 
France  than  in  Germany,  and  instead  of 
gathering  civil  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  mining  engineering  into  a  single 
great  technical  school,  these  subjects  are 
taught  in  separate  schools.  The  trade 
schools  are  strong  in  the  lines  of  artistic 
decoration.     In  some  respects  they  are  the 


nation  would  have  been  proud  of  in  any 
period,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Their 
minds  have  escaped  the  deadly  process  of 
stereotyped  French  education.  The  rule 
has  been  the  making  of  a  nation  with  minds 
all  formed  in  one  mould,  a  nation  which  is 
stationary  in  its  commerce,  its  industry,  and 
its  business  development,  and  which  is  push- 
ing on  to  no  new  accomplishments. 

The  French  have  wonderful  ability  for 
certain  skilful  and  artistic  forms  of  work. 
Their  industries  are  less  open  than  those  of 
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best  of  the  whole  French  educational  sys- 
tem. They  are  in  the  main  not  a  part  of  the 
national  system,  but  are  under  the  control 
of  individuals. 

The  French  school-boy  is  taught  facts. 
Facts  are  ground  into  him  with  cruel  dili- 
gence. The  American  boy  would  be  stag- 
gered by  the  tasks  that  are  set  him.  The 
hours  that  he  spends  in  memorizing  make 
the  French  school  system  resemble  the 
Chinese.  Few  school-boys  in  other  coun- 
tries have  so  much  work  to  do.  None  are 
so  systematically  and  persistently  crammed 
with  knowledge.  But  the  French  school -boy 
is  not  taught  to  think.  The  result  of  such 
a  system  of  education  is  revealed  in  the 
national  life.  France  to-day  of  all  great 
nations,  is  characteristically  without  initi- 
ative. She  is  not  maintaining  her  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations.  So  far  as  the  great 
middle  class  is  concerned,  France  is  de- 
cadent. It  is  true  that  there  are  painters, 
poets,  and  authors  who  are  geniuses  that  any 


any  other  country  to  the  competition  of 
automatic  machines  or  of  work  done  en 
masse.  No  tariff  walls  are  effective  bar- 
riers against  superior  taste  and  art.  That 
fact  alone  is  what  saves  the  industries  of 
France.  She  has  neither  the  commercial 
vigor  and  initiative  nor  the  ability  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organization  to 
enable  her  to  compete  with  Germany  or  the 
United  States  in  any  of  the  great  fields  of  in- 
ternational industrial  competition.  There 
is  none  of  the  modern  spirit  of  industrialism 
which  manifests  itself  in  that  superior 
organization  and  combination  which  are  the 
key-notes  of  industrial  life  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  lines  of  artis- 
tic accomplishment  in  which  she  stands  un- 
challenged, but  in  industrial  organization 
she  has  not  taken  the  first  steps.  Perhaps 
all  this  may  offer  ground  for  congratulation 
rather  than  regret,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an 
obvious  fact,  and  one  that  can  in  no  small 
measure  be  traced  to  the  French  system  of 
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education  and  its  effect  in  shaping  the 
national  character. 

In  England  as  well  as  in  France  the  sys- 
tem of  education  has  produced  marked  effect 
upon  the  national  character.  France  has 
just  been  through  a  great  national  struggle 
to  free  herself  from  the  clerical  schools. 
Education  in  England  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  clericals.  It  is  not  in  the  control  of  the 
teaching  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  practically  under  a  control 
exercised  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  control  of  education  is 
beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the  English 
youth.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain, 
however,  than  that  it  has  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  development  of  anything 
like  a  modern  system  of  education.  The 
Education  Bill  passed  two  years  ago  makes 
it  obligatory  that  at  least  half  of  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  must  in  the  future  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
result  of  the  control  which  the  Church  has 
always  exercised  in  greater  or  less  degree 
has  not  been  one  which  would  lead  edu- 
cators to  believe  that  a  school  system  can 
develop  along  the  best  lines  when  under  the 
control  of  any  single  religious  organization. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  development  of  the 
English  school  system  up  to  the  present  that 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Church  organ- 
ization is  well  adapted  to  direct  a  modern 
system  of  primary  education. 

In  America  we  find  a  school  system  de- 
signed to  make  intelligent  citizens;  in  Ger- 
many, a  system  whose  object  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  efficient  economic  units 
possible;  in  France  a  system  designed  uni- 
formly to  mould  all  minds  to  pass  through 
the  door  of  a  Government  examination, 
the  only  door  which  opens  to  a  reduction  of 
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the  forced  military  service,  and  to  possible 
civil  employment.  In  England  none  of 
these  standards  seem  to  have  been  set  up. 
While  the  corner-stone  on  which  the  great 
German  Empire  has  been  built  has  been  an 
educational  system  designed  and  recognized 
as  a  means  of  national  development,  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  have  never  given 
thought  to  education  from  that  point  of  view. 
No  British  statesman  seems  ever  to  have 
conceived  that  a  perfect  system  of  education 
would  redound  to  national  greatness.  Co- 
lonial expansion,  military  efficiency,  naval 
strength,  and  the  power  of  accumulated 
wealth  have  each  in  their  turn  appealed  to 
Englishmen  as  foundation  stones  upon  which 
to  build  a  greater  Britain,  but  the  thorough 
education  of  the  people  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  foun- 
dation stones.  The  upbuilding  of  a  general 
system  of  education  as  a  means  for  national 
development  has  never  received  the  serious 
study  of  a  representative  body  of  English- 
men. 

The  debates  upon  the  Educational  Bill 
two  years  ago,  dragging  through  months  of 
parliamentary  consideration,  never  once  rose 
to  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  Great  Britain's  needs  in  the  way  of  a 
better  school  system.  To  my  mind  there  is 
the  most  obvious  evidence  of  that  need. 
Parliament,  however,  spent  its  time  debating 
over  just  what  measure  of  control  the  Church 
of  England  should  have,  and  what  small  voice 
the  dissenters  would  be  permitted  to  raise. 
There  were  days  of  discussion  of  these  points 
without  there  once  being  recognition  of  how 
great  is  England's  need  for  a  thoroughly 
efficient  modern  school  system. 

There  are  a  great  many  very  excellent 
people  in  England  who  do  not  believe  in 
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universal  education.  I  have  talked  with 
university  men  who  hold  the  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion  that  universal  education, 
except  of  a  most  elementary  sort,  is  not  de- 
sirable for  the  nation.  They  believe  that  a 
serving  class  is  necessary,  and  that  educa- 
tion only  tends  to  make  such  a  class  dissatis- 
fied with  its  lot.  Recognizing  that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  unskilled  work  to  be  done, 
the\-  think  that  education  does  not  help  a 
man  to  do  it,  but  may  tend,  rather,  to  make 
him  dissatisfied  to  work  on  as  his  fathers 
have  worked.  Such  an  opinion,  I  believe, 
is  pretty  widely  held  in  England,  and  any 
scheme  looking  toward  carrying  universal 
education  beyond  the  most  primary  limits 
would  be  regarded  by  a  large  number  of 
admirable  people  with  disfavor. 

The  British  Government  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  load  the  national  budget  with  any 
further  increases  on  account  of  education. 
Since  the  South  African  War  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  found  many  serious 
problems  in  the  budget.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  raise  a  billion  two  hundred  million 
dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Boer  war, 
but  English  statesmen  do  not  feel  that  the 
Government  can  afford  to  recognize  any  new 
claims  on  the  budget  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation. 


That  was  well  illustrated  recently  when 
the  representatives  of  all  the  universities  in 
England  held  a  conference  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. At  this  meeting  it  was  sought  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  more  liberal  attitude  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  object  of  the 
meeting,  as  stated  by  Professor  Pelham  of 
Oxford,  was  "to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment certain  facts,  long  recognized  abroad, 
and  gradually  forcing  their  way  to  recogni- 
tion in  England,  the  facts  being  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  knowledge,  that  it  was 
as  well  worth  having  for  nations  as  for  indi- 
viduals, and  further  that  it  could  not  be  had 
without  paying  for  it." 

In  stating  the  claims  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  some  support,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  speaking  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  said: 

"In  the  competition  we  now  have  to  en- 
dure with  foreign  countries,  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
Those  who  are  to  be  leaders  of  industry, 
managers  of  our  works,  foremen  in  our 
shops,  should  have  a  much  higher  education 
than  the  mere  'rule  of  thumb'  knowledge  they 
have  possessed  up  to  the  present.  It  is  to 
provide  these  men,  who  will,  by  their  work 
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hereafter,  I  believe,  return  a  splendid  dividend 
on  the  money  we  spend,  that  we  have  promot- 
ed these  local  universities,  and  that  we  now 
come  to  the  state  and  ask  it  to  take  our  needs 
into  consideration.  Already  the  state  pays 
something  like  ^13,000,000  a  year  for  pri- 
mary education,  but  only  a  few  thousand 
pounds  are  found  for  the  higher  education  to 


declared  that  the  English  institutions  were 
handicapped  by  the  lavish  expenditures  of 
Continental  governments  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  private  liberality  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Mosely,  who  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mission had  given  the  system  of  education 
in  the  United  States  most  careful  study,  said 
that  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  advances  in  this  countrv 
that  he  had  decided  to  send 
his  two  sons  to  college  here. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  reply  to  these  rep- 
resentatives of  higher  educa- 
tion, declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  it  were  once  to  be 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  furnish  the 
whole  or  the  main  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  country,  or  even  if  the 
state  were  to  come  into  such 
relations     toward    university 
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which  we  have  learned  to  at- 
tach so  great  a  value." 

Sir  William  White,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society   of    Civil 
Engineers,    told    the    Prime 
Minister  that  if  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  was  to  be  main- 
tained, it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  system  of  educa- 
tional instruction  be  placed  on 
the  best  possible  basis.    While 
Great  Britain  still  held  a  lead 
in  ship-building,  for  example, 
both  Germany  and  the  United 
States  were  far  ahead  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  scientific  instruction  needful 
for  ship-building,  and  unless  the  scanty  pro- 
visions now  existing  in   England  for  such 
instruction  is  placed  more  on  an  equality 
with  the  provisions  in   Germany  and  the 
United  States,  that  lead  may  be  difficult  to 
maintain. 

Other  speakers  recognized  the  need  and 
deplored  the  deficiencies  of  scientific  training 
and  the  work  of  research  in  England,  and 
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education  as  it  now  occupies  toward  ele- 
mentary education.  The  prospect  for  any 
considerable  state  aid  to  higher  education 
in  England,  he  said,  is  a  long  way  off. 

The  need  for  that  aid,  and  particularly 
the  need  for  great  improvement  in  the  facili- 
ties for  technical  education,  is  immediate  and 
obvious.  In  my  opinion,  no  small  part  of 
England's  loss  of  prestige  in  the  world's  com- 
mercial   life — and   that   there   has   been  a 
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relative  loss  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt — is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  great  body 
of  representative  and  intelligent  men  who 
shape  English  public  opinion  to  recognize 
the  important  influence  of  an 
adequate  school  system  upon  the 
national  development.  There 
has  been  no  disposition  in  Eng- 
land to  adopt  the  view  which 
underlies  the  whole  German  edu- 
cational system — that  is,  the  de- 
liberate creation  by  the  state  of  a 
school  system  as  a  means  for 
national  development.  English 
statesmen  have  not  recognized 
that  through  developing  by  thor- 
ough education  the  effectiveness 
of  each  individual  in  the  nation 
a  great  stride  is  taken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  itself. 

Trade  education  in  Switzer- 
land has  been  carried  out  as 
completely  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  larger  towns 
in  Switzerland  are  probably  bet- 
ter provided  with  such  schools 
than  any  towns  of  the  same  size  in 
the  world.  Cities  like  Zurich, 
Basel,  and  Bern  have  important 
technical  schools,  but  the  system 
is  carried  out  as  well  in  the  smaller 
towns.  The  Government  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  exhibitions  and 
sending  out  travelling  sample 
collections  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  boast  of  Switzerland 
that  none  of  her  industries  are 
without  sufficient  agencies  for 
providing  the  requisite  special 
stud}-  and  training,  and  these 
agencies  are  generally  situated 
near  the  local  centre  of  each  in- 
dustry. There  are  preparatory 
schools  for  watch -making,  fcr 
weaving,  for  wood-carving,  stone-cutting, 
dress-making,  pottery  and  toy-making,  as 
well  as  many  schools  for  women  for  domestic 
training.  There  are  schools  for  many  of  the 
smaller  house  industries,  which  occupy  a  pe- 
culiar place  in  the  commercial  make-up  of 
Switzerland. 

There  seems  to  me  little  room  to  question 
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or  the  other  countries  in  Europe  is,  I  think, 
generally  recognized.  That  in  some  of  its 
particulars  it  is  superior  to  our  own  system 
can,  I  believe,  be  readily  established.  These 
points  of  superiority  are  giving 
the  German  Empire  substantial 
vantage-ground  in  its  commer- 
cial competition  with  the  world. 
The  plan  underlying  the  whole 
educational  system  there,  of  de- 
veloping each  individual  to  a 
point  of  the  highest  industrial  or 
commercial  efficiency,  gives  a 
practical  trend  to  education 
which,  with  us,  is  not  paralleled. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
creasing the  industrial  efficiencv 
of  a  nation,  Germany  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  worked  out  some  features 
of  her  educational  system  in  a 
way  distinctly  superior  to  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  an- 
other country.  The  Germans 
have  reasoned  that  if  education  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wide  di- 
versity of  calling,  it  must  itself 
be  adapted  tothe  diversified  needs 
of  the  men  whoare  to  be  educated. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the 
larger  German  cities  a  fullv  estab- 
lished  educational  system,  with 
all  the  ordinary  facilities  of  uni- 
versity and  technical  schools, 
gymnasium,  preparatory  and  day 
schools,  all  excellently  conducted 
and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their 
methods.  All  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  there.  The  point 
where  there  is  distinct  and  novel 
superiority  is  in  the  completeness 
of  the  system  of  evening  schools 
of  the  several  classes  and  the  pro- 
vision for  trade  schools.  No 
German  youth  need  go  without 
either  a  general  or  a  technical 
education,  no  matter  what  his  circumstances. 
For  those  who  leave  school  after  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance  is  past,  there  are 
evening  schools  for  general  education  and 
trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  widest 
diversity  of  scope.  Whatever  trade  a  Ger- 
man youth  may  pursue  he  will  find  open  to 
him  evening  schools  in  which  he  may  im- 


the  general  superiority  of  the  German  system  prove  himself  in  his  trade,  may  strengthen 
of  education.  That  it  is  on  the  whole  su-  his  technical  knowledge  so  as  to  fit  himself 
perior  to  the   systems  in  vogue  in  England    for  a  higher  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
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may  have  his  "  formative  power, "as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it,  strengthened  and  diversified. 

This  is  the  underlying  idea  in  the  whole 
German  educational  system:  first  of  all,  a 
certain  fundamental  set  of  subjects  well 
learned,  such  as  elementary  mathematics, 
the  German  language;  and  possibly  some 
foreign  language;  after  that  the  opportunity, 
whatever  the  man's  circumstances,  to  im- 
prove himself  in  his  trade  and  in  his  general 
education,  either  in  a  day-school  or  in  a 
night-school.  In  other  words,  a  series  of 
schools  so  diversified  as  to  serve  the  interests 
of  every  class  in  the  national  population.  In 
Berlin  and  in  most  German  cities  these  trade 
schools,  such  as  those  for  shoemakers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  metal-workers,  masons, 
etc.,  have  been  conducted  with  very  friendly 
relations  with  the  unions;  and  in  many  cases 
the  boards  of  inspection  have  upon  them 
members  of  the  trades-unions. 

The  perfection  of  this  plan  in  Germany 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the 
state  departments  of  education  in  the  vari- 
ous German  states,  but  particularly  in  Prus- 
sia, has  been  for  man}-  years  in  the  hands  of 
very  able  men;  the  development,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Berlin  system  of  evening 
schools,  begun  some  twenty  years  ago,  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  best 
men  of  the  city. 

So  far  as  the  highest  institutions  for  tech- 
nical learning  are  concerned,  Germany  prob- 
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ably  has  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  us, 
although,  in  certain  fields,  and  fields  of  great 
commercial  importance,  we  are  notably  de- 
ficient. That  is  particularly  true  in  the 
field  of  industrial  chemistry.  In  the  prac- 
tical application  of  expert  chemical  knowl- 
edge Germany  leads  the  world  so  far  that 
other  nations  are  quite  outclassed,  and  the 
reason  for  that  must  be  found  in  the  superi- 
ority of  her  schools.  Germany's  promi- 
nence in  that  one  field  is  an  enormous  aid  to 
her  in  gaining  and  maintaining  her  industrial 
leadership. 

Germany  is  a  land  of  small  salaries,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  ready  to  pay  more 
than  any  country  for  the  desirable  services 
of  any  man.  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  wre  could  not  attract  some  of  the 
great  professors  of  industrial  chemistry  to 
our  own  institutions,  because  we  could  not 
pay  salaries  that  would  approach  the  sala- 
ries which  they  received  in  Germany.  In 
this  field  of  industrial  chemistry  there  has 
been  developed  close  relations  between  the 
academic  and  the  practical.  A  professor  of 
industrial  chemistry  in  one  of  the  great 
technical  schools  will  not  only  be  regarded 
as  a  leader  in  scientific  circles,  but  he  will  oc- 
cupy an  intimate  and  most  remunerative 
relation  toward  industrial  enterprises.  I 
was  told  that  the  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  in  the  technical  high  school  of 
Charlottenburg  received  a  salary  of  $25,000 
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a  year.  When  our  own  institutions  have 
endeavored  to  secure  men  of  this  type  from 
Germany  they  have  invariably  found  it  im- 
possible because  the  remuneration  there  was 
more  than  our  institutions  could  afford  to 
pay.  The  higher  remuneration  in  Ger- 
many is  possible  because  of  the  intimate 
relation  which  has  been  built  up  between 
the  schools  and  the  great  industries.  The 
problems  which  came  before  the  managers 
of  these  industries  are  laid  before  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  schools  are  well  paid 
for  solutions  of  those  problems.  Then,  in 
turn,  industry  flourishes  because  of  the  su- 
perior methods  which  these  technical  ex- 
perts invent. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  German 
system  of  education.  That  has  been  done 
many  times  by  observers  much  better  quali- 
fied. It  is  only  toward  some  phases  of  the 
situation  that  I  would  direct  attention,  and 
toward  some  of  the  features  which,  in  a 
casual  observation,  have  seemed  to  me 
specially  interesting. 

In  primary  education  I  am  told  that  there 
are  two  principal  tendencies  characteristic 
of  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
throughout  Germany.  One  is  toward  the 
training  of  the  mental  perceptions,  the  power 
of  original  observation;  the  other  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  development  of  oral  expres- 
sion. This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
tendency  in  French  education,  where  learn- 
ing by  rote,  memorizing  facts,  and  preparing 
to  pass  stereotyped  written  examinations  are 
the  order.  The  German  point  of  view  is 
that  pedagogy  is  a  scientific  branch  of  knowl- 
edge based  on  definite  laws  of  psychology, 
and  that  further  discoveries  are  being  made 
from  time  to  time  in  this  as  well  as  other 
sciences.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  any 
educational  system  which  rests  on  the  me- 
chanical application  of  certain  methods 
merely  because  those  methods  have  long 
served  a  useful  purpose  is  as  foreordained  to 
inefficiency  and  ultimate  failure  as  would  be 
the  doctor  or  chemist  who  declines  to  avail 
himself  of  fresh  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
The  whole  system  of  education  in  Germany 
is  a  living  thing,  totally  unlike  the  system 
either  in  France  or  in  England. 

The  American  boy  who  had  to  endure  the 

regime  of  either  the   French   or   German 

schools,  would,  so  far  as  downright  hard 

work  is  concerned,  look  back  upon  his  home 
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experience  as  being  almost  an  idle  holiday  in 
comparison.  In  the  elementary  schools  in 
Berlin  and  Charlottenburg,  and  I  presume 
elsewhere  in  the  empire,  the  schools  meet  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  winter.  The  habits  of  the 
gymnasium  are  carried  into  the  classroom, 
and  great  attention  is  paid  to  pose  and 
movement.     Any  tendency  toward  slouch- 
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The  work  of  French  agricultural  schools. 
Showing  specially  trained  Tines  and  trees. 

ing  is  sharply  checked,  and  smartness  of 
bearing  is  carried  almost  to  an  extreme.  The 
influence  of  the  army  is  already  felt  the  mo- 
ment the  boy  enters  his  first  class. 

One  feels  in  Germany  that  the  whole  na- 
tion is  at  school.  All  public  institutions 
make  special  provisions  for  school-children 
as  a  class.  Churches  have  reserved  seats 
for  them,  theatres  give  special  performances, 
and  railways  and  steamships  are  required  to 
give  special  rates  to  school-children  accom- 
panied by  their  teachers.  There  is  com- 
pulsory education  for  children  from  six  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  country,  and 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  in  the  city.  Com- 
pulsory education  is  practically  fully  real- 
ized. The  average  daily  attendance  is  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment.    The 
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habit  of  school  attendance  in  Germany  has 
become  almost  automatic.  Parents  are  fined 
from  one  penny  to  a  mark  a  day  for  every  day 
a  child  is  absent  without  a  proper  excuse, 
and  are  actually  imprisoned  if  the  fine  is  not 
immediately  paid. 

It  is  not  in  primary  education,  however, 
that  the  marked  superiority  of  the  German 
system,  in  its  effect  upon  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  nation,  offers  such  sharp 
comparison  to  the  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  in  the  industrial  education,  which 
beyond  question  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  of  German  industry.  The  indus- 
trial schools  of  Germany  have  been  pictur- 
esquely described  as  the  "  ironclads  "  of  com- 
merce. 

One  feature  of  industrial  education  which 
has  no  parallel  outside  of  Germany  is  the 
universal  provision  for  trade  schools.  Not 
only  are  many  of  these  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  but  there  are  also  a 
great  many  maintained  by  local  guilds  and 
industrial  associations.  Our  own  labor  or- 
ganizations are  antagonistic  to  apprentices, 
and  look  with  no  favor  on  trade  schools. 
Labor  unions  are  not  strong  in  Germany,  but 
even  where  they  do  exist  their  attitude  to- 
ward education  is  not  only  friendly,  but 
actively  helpful  to  the  extent  of  contributing 
toward  the  support  of  trade  schools. 

These  trade  schools  offer  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  technical  training  in  almost 
every  trade.  In  the  main  the  students  are 
already  active  workers  in  the  trade  in  which 
they  seek  a  higher  technical  knowledge.  In 
these  trade  schools  is  an  exposition  of  the 
most  modern  methods  of  work,  and  there  is 
shown  there  the  latest  development  in  ma- 
chines and  inventions.  The  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  good  preparatory  training  and 
come  directly  from  the  trade  which  they  aim 
to  teach.  Frequently  they  work  at  the  trade 
during  the  day  and  teach  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays.  They  are,  therefore,  fresh  and 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  practice.  A 
most  important  fea  ture  of  these  trade  schools 
is  that  they  do  not  stop  at  the  purely  tech- 
nical side  of  the  trade,  but  seek  to  insure 
wise  business  management  by  including 
studies  which  prepare  the  student  for  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  business.  Side  by 
side  with  the  technical  training  are  given  the 
general  facts  of  production  and  consumption, 
of  cost  prices  and  market  values,  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  in  which  the  student  is  inter- 


ested. He  is  taught  bookkeeping  in  its  most 
practical  application  to  his  especial  business, 
and  is  made  familiar  with  the  legislation  of 
importance  to  his  particular  industry. 

These  trade  schools  offer  opportunity  not 
only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  substitute 
them  for  regular  school  work  of  a  more  aca- 
demic character,  but  they  are  specially  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  students  who  must 
work  during  the  day.  It  strikes  one  rather 
oddly  to  find  how  generally  Sunday  is  given 
over  to  this  sort  of  instruction,  and  that 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  hours  of  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  schools  of  Saxony, 
for  instance,  fall  on  Sunday.  This  general 
devotion  of  Sunday  by  thousands  of  German 
youths  to  the  gaining  of  instruction  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  sides  of  their  chosen 
trades  contrasts  curiously  with  the  tremen- 
dous pother  which  is  going  on  in  England 
over  what  voice  the  Established  Church  will 
permit  the  non-conformists  to  have  in  the 
religious  instruction  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  curriculum  of  every 
school-day,  for  that  practically  is  the  para- 
mount school  question  in  England. 

These  German  trade  schools  are  un- 
doubtedly having  an  enormous  effect  upon 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  whole  nation. 
They  are  designed  to  train  the  rank  and  file. 
It  is  in  the  great  high  schools  that  the  officers 
of  industry  are  trained. 

The  most  interesting  educational  move- 
ment in  Germany  to  me  is  the  development 
of  higher  commercial  education.  We  recog- 
nize that  an  engineer  or  a  mechanic  will 
profit  by  a  technical  education.  There  is 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  a  technical  education 
will  enable  such  a  man  to  outstrip  in  the  long 
run  his  fellowrs  who  have  equal  ability,  but 
have  learned  only  in  the  slower  and  less 
scientific  school  of  experience.  There  are  as 
good  reasons,  I  am  convinced,  for  giving  the 
banker  or  the  merchant  a  technical  commer- 
cial education.  The  schools  do  not  turn  out 
a  practical  engineer,  nor  will  they  turn  out 
a  practical  banker  or  merchant,  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  information 
needed  by  a  man  in  commercial  life  which  is 
capable  of  scientific  classification,  and  can 
be  taught  with  much  greater  efficiency,  and 
with  much  less  loss  of  time,  in  a  properly 
organized  school  than  it  can  be  gathered  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
business  career. 

The  German  Handel shochschule,  or  com- 
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mercial  high  school,  is  not  a  parallel  to 
our  high  schools,  but  is  of  a  university  type. 
These  Handelshochschule  are  designed  for 
students  who  already  have  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  our  high 
schools,  or,  perhaps,  even  in  our  colleges,  and 
who  have  also  two  or  three  years  of  business 
practice.  The  scheme  of  these  schools  is  to 
educate  men  for  the  high  positions  in  com- 
mercial life.  They  are  not  for  ordinary 
clerks,  for  whom  an  ordinary  Handelshoch- 
schule offers  satisfactory  preparation. 

In  outlining  the  aim  and  work  a  professor 
in  one  of  these  schools  said  to  me: 

"We  understand  perfectly  that  business 
men  must  be  trained  by  actual  practice,  but 
we  do  believe  that  a  good  theoretical  training 
and  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of 
thought  will  prepare  a  man  to  learn  quicker 
and  more  thoroughly  all  practical  work. 
From  the  experience  that  I  have  had,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  an  education  will  make  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  more  advanced  in 
his  special  line  of  business  and  better  quali- 
fied to  handle  it  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Our  stu- 
dents get  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  regarding 
political  economy,  law,  languages,  etc.,  but  it 
is  our  highest  claim  that  we  give  to  our  men 
the  independent,  exact,  inquiring,  research- 
ing spirit  of  German  scientific  workers  at  a 
time  when  they  are  young  enough  to  apply 
this  spirit  with  enthusiasm  to  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  That  is  the  first 
thing  we  set  out  to  teach — a  habit  of  thinking 
which  will  combine  general  principles  with 
exact  knowledge  of  details. 

"There  are  two  fines  of  instruction  fol- 
lowed in  the  Handel shochschide,  a  general 
one  of  the  old  university  fashion  and  a  tech- 
nical one  of  new  organization.  The  general 
instruction  is  of  the  highest  university  stand- 
ard, and  is  given  by  university  men  at 
Cologne,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic.  Generally 
the  students  of  the  Handelshochschule  are 
entitled  to  follow  the  same  lectures  as  uni- 
versity students.  The  teachers  of  technical 
matters  are  new  men  in  a  new  line,  and  are 
naturally  not  altogether  satisfactory  at  the 
beginning.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting men  with  the  proper  training  for  the 
work  which  we  want  done,  but  I  believe  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  getting  good  faculties 
who  can  give  thorough  instruction  in  prac- 
tical business  methods. 

"The  technical  lines  of  instruction  in- 


clude accounting,  correspondence,  calcula- 
tions, and  languages.  I  think  American  ac- 
counting methods  are  more  advanced  for  the 
moment.  We  aim  to  teach  thoroughly  the 
mathematics  involved  in  arbitrage  and  ex- 
change operations,  and  in  connection  with 
business  finance  and  insurance.  Most  of 
the  instruction  is  by  lectures.  '  Learning  by 
doing'  seems  rather  inadequate  for  the  age 
of  our  men. 

"Lectures  are  being  developed  on  the 
technology  of  our  chief  industries,  now  part- 
ly done  at  Leipsic ;  on  the  history  of  some  of 
the  leading  industrial  and  financial  institu- 
tions, now  partly  done  at  Cologne;  and  on 
the  practical  handling  of  duties  and  tariffs 
of  the  world.  In  economics  we  endeavor  to 
have  every  year  lectures  on  money,  banking, 
foreign  trade,  and  the  history  of  commerce 
and  banking.  All  of  these  lectures,  of  course, 
are  in  addition  to  the  regular  lectures  on 
theoretical  and  practical  economics,  gov- 
ernment finance,  and  statistics.  You  will 
find  in  these  schools  a  tendency  to  be  up  to 
date  in  facts,  and  to  care  less  for  the  details 
of  historical  development  than  most  Ger- 
man economists  do.  But  we  have  put  it 
down  as  strict  principle  not  to  make  any 
concessions  in  scientific  methods  and  exact 
thought.  We  offer  courses  in  commercial 
and  corporation  law  and  the  laws  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange  and  bankruptcy.  The 
courses  in  geography  are  particularly  varied. 
They  embrace  not  only  cartographical  facts, 
but  also  the  chief  products  of  different  coun- 
tries, the  transportation  systems,  etc.  We 
take  the  students  on  excursions  to  see  inter- 
esting plants.  At  Cologne  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  to  have  a  series  of  short  lec- 
tures by  business  men  and  secretaries  of  in- 
dustrial corporations. 

"  The  ordinary  course  which  we  favor  ex- 
tends over  two  years,  and  presupposes  a 
sound  preparatory  education.  A  new  habit 
of  thinking  and  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge 
— that  is  what  we  aim  to  give  with  our  teach- 
ing. The  future  of  the  nation  depends  on 
men.  Men  are  the  greatest  economical 
force.  The  business  fife  of  to-day  is  too 
complicated  to  allow  the  old-fashioned  ap- 
prenticeship, with  its  uncontrolled  routine, 
to  form  the  future  leaders.  The  extension 
of  business  relations  and  the  development  of 
the  great  industrial  organizations  demand 
a  new  system  of  commercial  education.  We 
endeavor  to  teach  what  those  young  men 
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who  expect  to  be  commercial  leaders  will 
need,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  field  of  instruction." 

The  Emperor,  whose  clear  vision  per- 
ceives the  beneficial  influence  of  industrial- 
ism on  the  national  strength,  employing  the 
increase  in  population  at  home,  instead  of 
forcing  it  to  emigrate,  and  by  so  employing 
it  adding  enormously  to  the  income  of  the 
nation,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  an 
almost  furtive  recognition  of  the  new  princes 
of  the  empire  so  that  he  may  avoid  offending 
prejudices  of  the  old  aristocracy.  Thus  an 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  American 
ambassador  in  Berlin  before  the  Emperor 
dined  with  him  in  February  that  his  Majesty 
would  like  to  have  among  the  guests  Herr 
Rathenau,  of  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats 
Gesellschaft,  the  great  electrical  company  of 
Germany;  Herr  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line;  and  Herr  Wiegand,  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd.  His  Majesty  de- 
sired to  talk  with  them  about  their  far- 
reaching  enterprises,  each  employing  an 
army  corps  in  German  industrial  conquests 
overseas.  The  court  circular  issued  to  the 
press  omitted  mention  of  these  gentlemen 
having  been  present.  The  annual  emigra- 
tion from  Germany  since  the  present  Em- 
peror began  to  reign  has  declined,  roughly, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly  to  one- 
tenth  of  that  number.  The  population  of 
Germany,  increasing  three  quarters  of  a  mill- 
ion a  year,  has  so  far  been  largely  occupied  at 
home,  but  a  speculative  problem  long  press- 
ing on  the  attention  of  German  statesmen  is 
how  shall  the  surplus  population  be  dis- 
posed of  so  that  it  may  be  retained  as  part 
of  the  national  strength  and  not  lose  its 
identity  in  the  United  States  or  other  new 
non-German  countries.  That  problem  has 
so  far  found  a  satisfactory  practical  solution 
in  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the  in- 
creased foreign  trade.  The  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation on  the  means  of  subsistence  must 
increase,  and  will  probably  enable  Germany 
to  continue  relatively  a  low -wage-paying 
country.  The  Government  surely  shows  the 
highest  wisdom  in  shaping  the  educational 
system  so  that  every  citizen  is  trained  to  the 
greatest  industrial  or  commercial  efficiency, 
and  taught  to  make  the  most  of  the  rather 
meagre  natural  advantages  which  the  Ger- 
man Empire  possesses. 

The  Emperor  takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  whole  educational  system,  and  particu- 


larly in  the  technical  schools.  He  attends 
lectures  occasionally  at  Charlottenburg, 
sometimes  going  there  several  times  during 
the  season.  His  interest  manifested  in  this 
way  has  a  marked  influence. 

The  educational  system  of  Europe  cannot 
be  properly  considered  without  taking  into 
account  the  influence  of  the  army.  Prac- 
tically, every  able-bodied  man  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  been  moulded  by  this 
influence.  The  effect  of  the  army  training, 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  most  impressionable 
age,  is  enormous,  and  is  on  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve, of  great  value.  Much  may  be  said 
about  the  great  cost  of  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  Europe,  but  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  large  entry  to  be  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  in  the  value  of  the  army 
training  to  the  young  man.  This  is  very 
generally  recognized  in  Europe.  Mothers 
part  with  their  sons  for  the  year  or  the  two 
years  of  army  experience  with  the  very  gen- 
eral belief  that  they  will  return  benefitted 
by  that  experience.  The  mind  of  the  peas- 
ant boy  receives  its  first  great  awakening  in 
the  army  life.  He  travels  and  gains  knowl- 
edge in  many  ways.  In  Italy  and  France 
particularly,  the  army  is  used  as  a  means  of 
bringing  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  into  contact  with  each  other.  Men 
from  the  southern  provinces  are  quartered 
in  the  north  and  the  northern  men  are 
moved  to  the  south,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  far  better  national  understanding 
on  account  of  the  years  of  army  experience, 
and  a  distinct  strengthening  of  national 
unity. 

Observation  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  various  systems  of  education  in  vogue 
in  Europe  cannot  but  lead  an  American  to 
the  conclusion  that  preeminence  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  is  becoming  more 
and  more  closely  related  to  preeminence  in 
educational  facilities.  Such  observation 
would  further  convince  one  that  more  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  Germany  than  is  the  case 
with  us.  We  may  have  little  to  learn  from 
the  educational  systems  of  other  countries 
than  Germany,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  effective  aid  to  industry  and  commerce 
the  German  system  presents  points  of  su- 
periority. We  need  more  trade  schools, 
more  technical  schools,  and  far  better 
equipped  institutions  for  higher  commer- 
cial education.     We  are  turning  out  quite 
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enough  men  who  attempt  to  make  a  living 
as  lawyers  and  doctors.  With  great  ad- 
vantages we  could  shift  some  of  that  energy 
into  other  channels.  If  we  build  schools 
where  every  boy  who  is  at  work  at  a  trade 
can  learn  under  competent  masters,  the 
scientific  and  technical  side  of  his  work,  we 
shall  have  done  something  of  vast  impor- 
tance for  the  development  of  national  great- 
ness.    If  we  organize  a  system  of  higher 


commercial  education  which  will  give  as 
superior  equipment  to  our  business  men  as 
our  great  institutions  of  technology  now 
give  to  our  engineers,  we  shall  have  done 
much  to  give  permanence  and  world  scope 
to  our  commerce.  Until  we  have  done  all 
that  we  shall  have  shown  ourselves  less 
awake  than  is  the  German  nation  to  the  aid 
which  education  can  give  to  industry  and 
commerce. 


ALIENS 


By  Edith   L.  Lewis 

Still  are  the .  many  houses, 
And  still  the  long  street  lies; 
The  moon  above  the  house-tops 
Shines  through  cloud-travelled  skies; 
From  lands  of  spendthrift  treasure 
It  looks  and  lights  the  way 
Of  those  whose  beggared  footsteps 
Out-march  the  sleeping  day; 

Of  those  to  whom  the  darkness 
Brought  not  their  heart's  desire. 
But  filled  their  cup  with  longing, 
And  fed  their  veins  with  fire; 
Who  up  and  down  the  pavements 
From  eve  till  morn  must  go, 
Pursuing  dreams  that  lead  them 
In  ways  I  do  not  know. 

Down  there  go  lads  that  wander 
With  pulses  hot  as  mine; 
Slow  are  their  feet  to  follow 
There  where  their  thoughts  incline; 
Far  are  the  lips  that  cherished, 
The  hearts  they  lay  beside, 
And  far  to  find  by  starlight 
The  joys  of  morning-tide. 

They  walk  all  night  for  solace, 
And  here  alone  sit  I, 
And  weigh  the  heavy  footfall 
Of  each  who  hurries  by; 
Till  one,  beneath  his  trouble 
More  wistful  than  the  rest, 
Looks  up,  and  knits  my  burden 
To  that  within  his  breast. 
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EXTRADITION 

By  Arthur  Train 

Illustrations  by  Alonzo  Kimball 


|OCKBRIDGE,"  said  the 
district  attorney,  coming 
hurriedly  out  of  his  office, 
"I've  got  to  send  you  to 
Seattle.  We've  just  lo- 
cated Andrews  there  — 
Sam  Andrews  of  the  '  Boodle  Bank. '  One 
of  Barney  Conville's  cases,  you  remember. 
Here's  the  Governor's  requisition.  Bar- 
ney's down  in  Ecuador,  so  McGinnis  of  the 
Central  Office  will  go  out  to  make  the  arrest, 
but  I  must  have  some  one  to  look  after  the 
legal  end  of  it — to  fight  any  writ  of  habeas 
corpus — and  handle  the  extradition  pro- 
ceedings. They  might  get  around  a  mere 
policeman,  so  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  at- 
tend to  it.  The  trip  won't  be  unpleasant, 
and  the  auditor  will  give  you  a  cheque  for 
your  expenses.  Remember  now!  your  job 
is  to  bring  Andrews  back!" 

He  handed  his  assistant  a  bulky  docu- 
ment, bedecked  with  seals  and  ribbons, 
and  closed  the  door.  Dockbridge  gazed 
blankly  after  his  energetic  chief 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly !  Don't  mention 
it!  Delighted,  I'm  sure!  Thank  you  so 
much!"  he  exclaimed  with  polite  sarcasm. 
Then  he  turned  ferociously  to  a  silent  figure 
sitting  behind  the  railing.  "Sudden,  eh? 
Don't  even  ask  me  if  it's  convenient!  Ex- 
iles me  for  two  months!  Just  drop  over  to 
Bombay  and  buy  him  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes! Or  run  across  to  Morocco  and  pick 
up  Perdicaris,  like  a  good  fellow!  Don't 
you  regard  him  as  a  trifle  inconsequent?" 


Conville's  side-partner,  McGinnis,  a  gi- 
gantic Irishman  with  extraordinarily  long 
arms  and  huge  hands,  climbed  disjointedly 
to  his  feet. 

"  In-consequence,  is  it,  Mister  Dock- 
bridge?"  The  words  came  in  a  gentle 
roar  from  the  altitudes  of  his  towering 
form.  "  Sure  the  in-consequence  of  it  is 
that  we're  to  have  the  pleasure  of  travellin' 
togither."  He  looked  big  enough  to  swing 
the  little  assistant  lightly  upon  one  shoulder 
and  stride  nimbly  across  the  continent  with 
him. 

"An  iligant  thrip  it  will  be!  Oi'm  only 
regretful  Oi  can't  take  me  wife  along  wid 
me." 

Pat's  matrimonial  troubles  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  entire  force.  The  only 
person  totally  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence was  McGinnis  himself.  His  lady,  the 
daughter  of  fat  ex -Detective -Sergeant 
O'Halloran,  made  one  think  inevitablyof  the 
small  bird  that  travels  through  life  roosting 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  African  buffalo.  His 
domestic  life  would  have  been  one  of  wild 
excitement  for  the  average  citizen,  but 
McGinnis  had  a  blind  and  unwavering 
faith  in  the  perfection  of  his  spouse.  Con- 
ceive, however,  his  surprise  when  the  assist- 
ant district  attorney  suddenly  smote  him 
sharply  in  the  abdomen  and  shouted  : 

"I'll  do  it!" 

"Phat?"  ejaculated  Pat. 

"Take  my  wife!" 

"Yez  have  none,  ye  spalpeen!" 

"I'll  have  one  by  to-morrow!" 

"An'  is  it  Miss  Peggy,  ye  mane?" 
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"  No  other.  The  county  pays  the  bills. 
I'll  make  this  my  wedding  trip!" 

"  God  save  us,  Mr.  Dockbridge !"  gasped 
McGinnis.  "Ain't  he  a  little  divle!"  he 
added  to  himself  delightedly. 

Peggy  had  at  first  opposed  strenuously 
Jack's  proposition.  The  idea  of  going  on 
one's  honeymoon  with  a  policeman!  Yes, 
it  was  all  right  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure  on  occasion,  but  one  didn't  usually 
associate  business  with  marriage — at  least 
she  hoped  she  didn't — for  Jack  Dockbridge 
knew  he  hadn't  a  cent,  and  neither  had  she. 
He  explained  guardedly  that  that  was  the 
principal  reason  in  favor  of  the  plan.  They 
would  have  all  their  expenses  paid.  Peggy, 
being  a  New  Englander,  acknowledged  the 
force  of  the  argument  but  pointed  out 
that  there  was  still  the  policeman.  Then 
Dockbridge  pictured  the  West  in  glowing 
colors.  Why,  there  were  so  many  bad  men 
out  there,  one  actually  needed  a  body- 
guard. Hadn't  she  ever  heard  of  the 
Nagle  case?  What,  not  heard  of  the 
Nagle  case,  and  she  going  to  marry  a  law- 
yer! A  newly  married  pair  couldn't  travel 
alone,  unprotected.  Peggy  said  he  was  a 
fraud,  an  unadulterated  fraud — an  un- 
abashed liar!  Still,  she  had  those  furs  that 
had  belonged  to  her  mother.  She  ad- 
mitted, also,  wondering  what  the  Rockies 
were  like.  If  she  didn't  marry  him  now 
how  long  would  he  be  gone  ?  Six  months  ? 
Jack  explained  that  he  might  be  killed  by 
Indians  or  desperadoes.  In  that  case  the 
wisdom  of  her  course  would  undoubtedly 
be  apparent.  She  could  then  marry  some- 
one else.  But  that  was  the  reason  a  police- 
man would  be  desirable.  And  then  he  was 
only  a  sort  of  policeman  himself,  anyway. 
One  more  would  make  little  difference.  In 
the  end  they  were  married.  They  decided 
to  notify  Peggy's  aunt  (her  only  relative) 
on  their  return. 


II 


It  was  a  gay  little  party  of  three  that  left 
Montreal  for  Vancouver  the  following  Sat- 
urday. The  red-headed  Patrick  pruned 
his  speech  and  proved  himself  a  most  en- 
tertaining comrade,  as  he  recounted  his 
adventures  in  securing  the  return  of  divers 
famous  criminals  under  the  difficult  proc- 
ess of  extradition.  He  had  brought  safely 
back  "  Red"  Mcintosh  from  New  Orleans, 


and  Trelawney,  the  English  forger,  from 
Quebec,  and  the  notorious  Wilkins,  alias 
"  Fatty"  Welch,  Mr.  McAllister's  burglari- 
ous valet  from  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
on  more  than  one  occasion ;  had  captured 
"Strong  Arm  Moore"  in  St.  Louis,  and 
been  an  important  figure  in  the  old  Man- 
hattan Bank  cases.  He  insisted  on  ad- 
dressing Dockbridge  as  "judge,"  and  in- 
troducing him  to  all  strangers  as  "me 
distinguished  frind,  the  Disthrick  Attor- 
ney av  Noo  York." 

There  were  few  passengers  for  the  West, 
and  the  triumvirate  soon  became  friendly 
with  all  the  conductors,  brakemen,  and 
engine  hands.  The  trip  itself  proved  one 
of  unalloyed  delight.  Peggy  sat  for  hours 
spellbound  at  the  windows  as  the  train 
sang  along  the  icy  rails  around  the  spar- 
kling green  waves  of  Superior  and  through 
the  piney  forests  of  Winnipeg.  Sometimes 
the  three  in  furs  and  mufflers  clung  to  the 
reverberating  platform  of  the  end  car 
watching  the  diminishing  track,  or  held 
their  breath  in  the  swaying  cab  as  the  old 
engine  thundered  through  the  drifts  of  As- 
sinaboia  toward  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  and 
the  West.  Then,  in  the  monotonous 
hours  across  the  frozen  prairie  Peggy 
learned  all  the  mysteries  of  the  throttle,  the 
magic  of  the  reversing  gear,  the  pressure 
valve  and  the  brakes,  and  once,  when  there 
was  a  clear  track  all  the  way  to  the  Rockies, 
the  driver,  with  his  perspiring  brow  and 
frosty  back,  allowed  her  slender  fingers  to 
guide  the  dangerous  steed.  For  an  hou- 
he  stood  behind  her  as  she  opened  and 
closed  the  valve,  pulled  the  whistle  at  his 
direction,  and  slackened  on  the  curves. 
She  was  undeniably  pretty.  The  driver 
had  been  stuck  on  a  girl  that  looked  a  bit 
like  her  out  on  the  Edmonton  run.  He 
opined  loudly  that  by  the  time  they  reached 
Vancouver  Peggy  could  send  her  along 
about  as  well  as  he  could  himself.  He  re- 
peated this  emphatically  with  much  blas- 
phemy over  the  tender  to  the  fireman. 
Peggy  lived  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness.  At 
odd  moments  she  perused  diligently  her 
husband's  copy  of  "Moore  on  Extradi- 
tion." She  didn't  intend  to  be  the  man  of 
the  family — she  was  too  sensible  for  that — 
but  she  saw  no  reason  why  a  woman 
shouldn't  know  something  about  her  hus- 
band's profession,  particularly  when  it  was 
as  exciting  a  one  as  Jack's. 
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Four  days  brought  them  to  the  long, 
slow  heave  up  the  divide,  until  one  morn- 
ing, when  they  stopped  for  water,  the  whole 
range  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  lay  around 
and  above  them,  their  virgin  summits 
sparkling  in  the  winter  sun. 

"Glad  you  came,  Peg?"  shouted  Dock- 
bridge,  hurling  a  featherweight  snowball 
in  her  direction  as  she  stood  on  the  plat- 
form in  silent  wonder  at  the  scene. 

She  answered  only  with  a  deep  inspira- 
tion of  the  dry,  cold  air. 

"Shure,  ain't  we  all  av  us?"  inquired 
McGinnis,  lighting  his  pipe.  "Say,  this 
beats  th'  Bowery.  Th'  Tenderloin  ain't 
in  it  wid  this.  Oi'd  loike  to  camp  roight 
here  for  the  rest  of  me  days!" 

There  was  something  so  unlikely  in  this, 
since,  apart  from  the  mountains,  the  only 
visible  object  in  the  landscape  was  the 
watering-tank,  that  they  all  laughed. 

Up,  up,  over  the  lower  ranges,  through 
Stygian  tunnels,  across  "divides,"  into  the 
glittering  ether,  climbed  the  train.  Each 
night  the  stars  crowded  down  upon  them 
like  myriads  of  nickering  lamps,  and  the 
moon  swung  in  and  out  behind  the  giant 
peaks ;  each  day  the  blue  shadows  of  morn- 
ing melted  into  the  breathless  splendor  of 
high  noon  upon  the  summit  of  the  world, 
then,  reappearing,  faded  to  purple,  azure, 
gray,  until  the  blazing  sun  sank  in  an  iri- 
descent line  of  burning  crests.  On  they 
ploughed  their  way,  past  Laggan,  Lake 
Louise,  and  Fields,  across  the  Valley  of  the 
Bow,  to  Banff  and  Glacier,  until,  sweeping 
past  the  whole  magnificent  range  of  "  The 
Selkirks,"  they  dropped  into  the  wonderful 
canon  of  "The  Fraser"  and  knew  their 
journey  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

"  Shure,  'tis  a  sad  thing  we  can't  ride  in 
a  train,  drawin'  th'  county's  money  for- 
iver!"  sighed  McGinnis  as  the  sunset  died 
for  the  last  time  over  the  foaming  rapids. 

"Ah,  but  we've  work  to  do,  Pat!"  an- 
swered Peggy.  "  You  mustn't  forget  Sam 
Andrews  and  the  '  Boodle  Bank.'  There's 
'fame  and  fortune'  waiting  for  us." 

On  the  run  down  the  coast  they  held  a 
council  of  war.  Pat  was  to  continue  on  to 
Seattle  and  arrest  the  fugitive,  while  Jack 
and  Peggy  hastened  to  Olympia  to  secure 
the  Governor's  recognition  of  their  cre- 
dentials and  his  warrant  for  the  deliverance 
of  Andrews  to  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


The  Governor,  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a 
black  beard,  proved  unexpectedly  tract- 
able and  not  only  issued  the  warrant  but 
invited  them  both  to  lunch.  It  developed 
that  he  had  graduated  from  Jack's  college. 
Oh,  yes,  he  knew  Andrews.  Not  a  bad  sort 
at  all.  One  of  those  fellows  that  under 
pressure  of  circumstances  had  technically 
violated  the  law,  but  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Of  course  he  had  to  honor  their  requisition, 
but  he  was  really  sorry  to  see  such  a  decent 
fellow  as  Andrews  placed  under  arrest.  He 
was  sure  that  Sam  would  take  the  affair  in 
the  proper  spirit  and  return  with  them  vol- 
untarily. You  mustn't  be  too  hard  on 
people!  Everybody  committed  crime — 
inadvertently.  There  were  so  many  stat- 
utes that  you  never  knew  when  you  were 
stepping  over  the  line.  He  frankly  sym- 
pathized with  the  fugitive,  although  obliged 
officially  to  assist  them.  You  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  way  about  a  man  you  always 
dined  with  at  the  club.  Well,  the  law  was 
the  law.  He  hoped  they'd  have  a  pleasant 
trip  back.  He  must  return  himself  to  the 
Council  Chamber  to  a  blasted  hearing — a 
delegation  of  confounded  Chinese  mer- 
chants. 

They  took  the  train  for  Seattle,  highly 
elated.  They  found  McGinnis,  together 
with  the  prisoner  and  his  lawyer,  awaiting 
them  at  "The  Ranier-Grand."  Andrews 
proved  to  be  another  stout  man,  with  a 
brown  beard  and  a  pair  of  genial  gray  eyes. 
As  the  Governor  had  stated,  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
apologized  for  bringing  his  lawyer.  It  was 
only,  they  would  understand,  to  make  sure 
that  his  arrest  was  entirely  legal.  He  had 
no  intention  of  attempting  to  retard  or 
thwart  their  purpose  in  any  way.  Of 
course  the  whole  thing  was  unfortunate  in 
many  respects,  but  that  he  should  be  de- 
sired in  New  York  to  unravel  the  compli- 
cated affairs  of  the  bank  was  only  natural. 
Everything  could  be  easily  explained,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  return  with  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Altogether  he  was  very  charming  and  en- 
tirely convincing.  He  hoped  they  would 
not  consider  him  presuming  if  he  suggested 
that  a  few  days  in  Seattle  would  prove  in- 
teresting to  them  (there  was  so  much  that 
was  beautiful  in  the  way  of  scenery  of  easy 
access)  and  in  the  meantime  he  could  get 
his  affairs  in  shape  a  little. 


The  driver 


allowed  her  slender  fingers  to  guide  the  dangerous  steed. — Page  355. 


Peggy  thought  that  was  a  splendid  idea. 
It  would  be  mean  to  take  Mr.  Andrews 
away  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  say 
good-by  to  his  friends,  and  she  wanted  to 
see  Victoria  and  Esquimault,  and  Tacoma. 
While  Mr.  Andrews  (in  charge  of  McGin- 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 39 


nis)  was  arranging  his  business  matters  she 
and  Jack  would  do  the  sights.  In  the 
meantime  they  could  all  live  together  at 
the  hotel  and  no  one  need  know  that  Mr. 
Andrews  was  under  arrest  at  all.  Jack 
saw  no  harm  in  this,  and  neither  did  Mc- 
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Ginnis.  Andrews  was  politely  grateful. 
It  was  most  kind  of  them  to  treat  him  with 
such  courtesy.  He  hastened  to  assure 
them  they  would  not  have  any  reason  to 
regret  so  doing. 

Two  days  passed.  The  Dockbridges 
wearied  themselves  with  sight-seeing,  while 
Andrews  busied  himself  with  arrangements 
to  depart.  The  favorable  impression  made 
by  the  prisoner  upon  his  captors  had 
steadily  increased,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
found  themselves  regarding  him  in  the 
light  of  a  most  agreeable  companion  whom 
fate  had  thrown  in  their  way. 

"And  now  for  New  York!"  exclaimed 
Jack,  lighting  his  cigar,  as  they  sat  around 
the  dinner  table  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival  in  Seattle.  "How 
shall  we  go  ?  '  Northern  Pacific,'  '  Union,' 
or  'The  Short  Line'  and  across  on  'The 
Rock  Island?'" 

"  Divle  a  bit  do  Oi  care,"  answered  Pat 
comfortably  from  behind  an  enormous 
'Manuel  Garcia  Extravaganza,'  tendered 
him  by  Mr.  Andrews.  "Th'  longer  th' 
better,  suits  me.  'Tis  the  county  pays  me, 
an'  Oi  ioike  ridin'  in  the  cars  down  to  th' 
ground." 

"What  is  the  prettiest  way,  Mr.  An- 
drews ?  "  inquired  Peggy.  "  You  know  the 
country.  Where  would  we  see  the  most 
mountains?" 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  thick  clouds  of 
cigar  smoke  they  would  have  noticed  the 
flash  of  Andrews's  gray  eyes  which  so  quick- 
ly Hied  away.  He  hesitated  a  moment  as 
if  giving  the  matter  the  consideration  it 
deserved. 

"There's  practically  no  choice, "  he  re- 
plied at  length,  knocking  the  ash  from  his 
cigar.  "  They're  all  lovely  at  this  time  of 
year.  'The  Rock  Island'  route  is  longer, 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  more  interesting."  He 
paused  doubtfully — then  resumed  his  cigar. 

But  Peggy,  who,  at  the  thought  of  the 
trip,  had  become  all  eagerness,  had  ob- 
served his  manner. 

"  You  were  going  to  add  something,  Mr. 
Andrews;  what  was  it?" 

Andrews  smiled.  "  Oh,  nothing.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  if  it  wasn't  such  a  tough 
journey  you  might  go  back  by  the  '  North- 
ern Montana'  and  connect  with  the  'Soo.' 
It's  a  magnificent  trip  in  summer,  but  I 
dare  say  pretty  cold  in  winter.  Wonderful 
scenery,  though." 


"Let's  go!"  exclaimed  Peggy.  "That's 
what  we  are  after — scenery!  I  don't  care 
if  it  is  cold.  I've  got  my  furs.  Montana, 
you  say?  And  the  Soo?  That  sounds 
like  Indians.     What  do  you  say,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  answered  her  hus- 
band. "  Andrews  knows  best.  He's  been 
that  way.     Sure,  if  you  say  so." 

Andrews  hid  a  smile  by  lighting  another 


cigar. 


Ill 


All  day  long  the  snow  had  been  falling 
steadily  in  big,  fluffy  flakes.  The  heavy 
train  ploughed  through  dense  pine-clad 
ravines,  beside  torrents  buried  far  below 
the  snow,  under  sheds  into  whose  inky 
blackness  the  engine  plunged  as  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  across  vibrating  tres- 
tles, and  up  grades  that  seemed  never  end- 
ing, where  the  driving-wheels  slipped  and 
ground  ineffectually,  then  clutched  the 
sanded  rails  and  slowly  forged  onward. 
For  two  days  it  had  been  thus,  and  from  the 
windows  only  the  gently  falling,  ever  fall- 
ing snow  met  the  eye.  Heavy  clouds 
shrouded  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  gorges  between  them  were  choked 
with  mist.  And  onward,  upward,  always 
upward  groaned  the  train. 

Inside  Jack's  compartment  in  the  first 
Pullman  sat  the  four  members  of  our  party 
playing  cards,  now  on  the  best  of  terms. 
They  had  long  since  given  up  condoling 
upon  the  weather  and  had  settled  down  to 
making  the  best  of  it,  with  cards,  chess- 
board, and  books.  Between  McGinnis 
and  the  prisoner  flowed  an  unending 
stream  of  anecdotes  and  adventures.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  erstwhile  bank 
president  was  a  man  of  much  culture  and 
wide  reading.  He  had  studied  for  the  bar, 
and  from  time  to  time  astounded  Dock- 
bridge  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mental  proc- 
esses. This  was  the  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  they  were  just  completing 
their  thirteenth  rubber  of  whist.  McGinnis, 
who  was  a  wizard  at  cards,  being  left- 
handed,  allowed  his  prisoner  the  unusual 
privilege  of  being  shackled  by  the  left 
wrist  to  his  keeper's  right.  The  two  thus 
joined  together,  rode  backwards,  while 
opposite  them  sat  Dockbridge  and  Peggy. 
The  snow  fell  thicker  as  the  light  waned; 
soon  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  the  shades 
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were  drawn.  The  through  passengers  on 
the  train  were  few,  and  the  good-natured 
conductor  had  adopted  the  party  for  the 
trip. 

"  We're  most  at  the  top  o'  the  pass,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  paused  to  inspect  Jack's 
hand  over  his  shoulder.  "  Should  ha'  made 
it  an  hour  ago  but  for  this  blank  snow.  I 
never  saw  it  so  thick.  Too  bad  you've 
missed  the  whole  range,  and  to-morrow 
morning  we'll  be  at  Souris,  and  then  nothin' 
but  prairie  all  across  Dakota.  When  you 
wake  up  the  mountains  '11  be  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  you.     Hard  luck." 

"My  trick,"  said  Andrews.  " What's 
that,  conductor?  Souris  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?     Any  stops  to-night  ?  " 

"Nope;  clear  down-hill  track  all  the 
way.  There's  a  flag  station  an  hour  be- 
yond the  divide — Ferguson's  Gulch,  and 
sometimes  we  stop  for  water  at  Red  River. 
There's  no  regular  station  there,  and  Jim 
wants  to  make  up  time,  so  I  reckon  we'll 
make  the  run  without  stoppin'.  Are  you 
folks  ready  for  dinner?" 

The  strain  on  the  wheels  suddenly  re- 
laxed, and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
train  sighed  with  relief.  Ahead  the  engine 
gave  a  succession  of  quick  snorts,  as  if  re- 
joicing at  once  more  reaching  a  level.  The 
train  gathered  headway. 

"She's  over  the  divide,"  announced  the 
conductor,  taking  a  bite  from  the  plug  of 
tobacco  carefully  wrapped  in  his  red  silk 
handkerchief.  "  Now  Jim  can  let  her 
run." 

What  do  you  call  the  divide?"  asked 

"The  Lower  Kootenay,"  he  answered. 
"Oh,  it's  great  here  in  summer.  Finest 
thing  in  Canada,  in  my  opinion." 

"In  Canada!"  exclaimed  Dockbridge, 
with  a  start.  "What  do  you  mean?  Are 
we  in  Canada?" 

"You've  been  in  Canada  since  three 
o'clock,"  was  the  reply.  "We  cross  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  Alberta — look  on 
the  map  there  in  the  folder.  After  makin' 
the  divide  we  drop  right  back  into  Montana. 
Thev  couldn't  cross  the  Rockies  at  this 
point  without  leavin'  the  States  for  a  few 
miles." 

The  conductor  arose  and  unfolded  the 
map. 

"Ye  see,  here's  where  we  leave  Clarke 
Fork,  then  we  skirt  this  range,  turn  north, 


followin'  that  river  there,  the  north  branch 
of  the  Flathead,  and  so  over  the  line;  then 
we  turn  and  jam  right  through  the  range. 
Two  hours  from  now  you'll  be  back  in  the 
old  U.  S." 

Dockbridge  had  started  to  his  feet  and 
was  staring  intently  at  the  map.  It  was 
only  too  true!  They  were  in  Canada.  In 
Canada!  And  they  were  holding  their 
prisoner  without  due  process  of  law !  The 
warrant  of  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
Washington  were  Valueless  in  His  Majesty's 
Dominion.  Did  Andrews  know?  Jack 
pretended  to  study  the  map  before  him  and 
glanced  furtively  across  the  table.  Pat  was 
scowling  ferociously  at  the  cards  before  him 
and  Andrews  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  Ap- 
parently he  had  heard  nothing — or  had 
paid  no  attention  to  what  the  conductor 
was  saying.  With  his  brain  in  a  whirl 
Dockbridge  folded  up  the  time-table  and 
handed  it  back. 

"Well,  I'm  getting  ravenous,"  he  re- 
marked. Just  then  the  porter  appeared 
from  the  direction  of  the  buffet  carrying 
their  evening  meal. 

"Same  here,"  echoed  Andrews,  as  Mc- 
Ginnis  unlocked  the  handcuffs. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  lingered  over 
the  table,  Andrews  seeming  in  unusually 
good  spirits.  Dockbridge  ceased  to  feel 
any  uneasiness.  He  realized  how  easily 
he  might  have  been  trapped,  but  no  harm 
was  done  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
minute  section  of  Alberta  which  they  trav- 
ersed offered  no  opportunities  for  the  se- 
curing of  any  legal  process  by  which  their 
prisoner  could  be  released.  Again,  An- 
drews had  not  urged  the  route  upon  them 
—that  had  been  Peggy's  doing.  And, 
moreover,  was  he  not  returning  with  them 
of  his  own  free  will?  No,  it  was  absurd 
to  have  been  so  upset  at  such  a  trifling 
matter. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  some  more  whist? 
You  and  I'll  be  partners,  this  time,  An- 
drews." The  things  were  cleared  from 
the  table  and  they  began,  McGinnis  having 
once  more  snapped  the  handcuff  upon  the 
other's  wrist.  The  speed  of  the  train 
seemed  to  have  increased,  and  the  cars 
swayed  from  side  to  side  as  they  sped  down 
the  grade.  Peggy  raised  the  shade  and 
looked  out.  The  pane  was  plastered  with 
an  ever-changing,  kaleidoscopic  crust  of 
flakes  that  spat  against  it,  dropped,  clogged 


Peggy  cowered  to  one  side. — Page  362. 


against  the  others,  and  sagged  downward 
in  a  dense  mass  towards  the  sash.  At  the 
top  of  the  glass  the  storm  could  be  seen 
whirling  down  its  myriads  outside. 

"What  a  night  1"  she  ejaculated,  as  she 
pulled  down  the  shade. 


At  that  moment  came  a  prolonged  wail 
from  the  engine,  followed  by  the  quick 
clutch  of  the  brakes.  The  wheels  groaned 
and  creaked,  and  the  passengers  tossed 
forward  in  their  seats.  Again  the  whistle 
shrieked.    The  train,  carried  onward  by  its 
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momentum,  ground  its  wheels  against  the 
brakes  which  strove  to  hold  them  back. 
Gradually  they  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  conductor  rushed  toward  the  door, 
and  a  brakeman  hurried  through  with  a 
lantern. 

"Ferguson's  Gulch,"  he  shouted  as  he 
ran  by.     "Must  ha'  signalled  us!" 

Dockbridge's  heart  dropped  a  beat  and 
he  glanced  apprehensively  toward  Andrews. 
The  latter  was  smiling,  but  the  hand  that 
held  his  cigar  trembled  a  very  little. 

"You're  young  yet,  Dockbridge,"  he 
remarked,  with  slightly  tremulous  sarcasm. 
"  There  are  one  or  two  things  still  for  you 
to  learn.  One  of  them  is  that  a  United 
States  warrant  is  useless  in  Canada.  You 
might  as  well  take  off  that  handcuff, 
McGinnis." 

"Not  by  a  damn  sight!"  replied  Pat, 
snapping  a  shining  Colt  from  his  pocket 
and  cocking  it.  "  Plaze  don't  git  excited, 
me  frind.  P'r'aps  ye  don't  know  it  all, 
yerself.  Wan  move  an'  Oi'll  put  six  holes 
in  yer  carcus!" 

Dockbridge  grasped  Peggy  by  the  arm 
and  drew  her  breathless  to  her  feet.  "  What 
is  it  ?  What  is  it ?"  she  gasped,  clinging  to 
him  in  the  aisle.  Jack  reached  over  and 
released  the  shade.  Outside  in  the  dark- 
ness red  lights  swung  to  and  fro.  A  blast 
of  icy  air  poured  into  the  car  from  the  open 
door.  He  hurried  out  into  the  vestibule. 
The  storm  was  sweeping  by  swiftly  and 
silently,  and  absurdly  the  motto  of  his  old 
bicycle  club  flashed  into  his  mind,  "  Voloc- 
iter  et  silenter."  The  lamp  above  his  head 
threw  a  yellow  circle  against  the  vast  night. 
He  stumbled  down  the  steps  and  clung  to 
the  rail,  putting  his  head  into  the  sleet.  It 
stung  his  face  like  the  tentacles  of  a  sea 
monster.  In  the  foreground  stood  the 
conductor, already  white  with  the  snow,  his 
lantern  swinging  to  leeward  in  the  wind, 
shouting  to  a  man  on  horseback.  Four 
other  mounted  figures,  their  steeds  facing 
the  blast,  marked  the  point  where  the  light 
ended  and  the  night  began  again.  Three 
train  hands,  each  with  a  lantern,  paced  to 
and  fro  beside  the  car.  Ahead  could  be 
heard  the  coughing  of  the  engine.  The 
man  on  horseback  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  train,  flung  himself  heavily 
to  the  ground,  tossed  the  reins  to  one  of  the 
others,  and  strode  toward  the  car. 

"Jones    and    Wilkes   hold    the    horses. 


Frazer  and  White  come  along  with  me," 
he  directed  over  his  shoulder.  He  pushed 
by  Dockbridge  and  climbed  into  the  car. 
The  conductor  followed. 

"  Where  is  the  officer  and  his  prisoner  ?  " 
he  demanded  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"  Inside,  your  honor,"  answered  the  con- 
ductor, shaking  the  snow  from  his  coat. 
"This  is  Mr.  Dockbridge,  the  district  at- 
torney from  New  York." 

"Umph!"  grunted  the  stranger.  He 
was  an  immense  man  with  a  heavy  jet-black 
beard  and  hair  in  thick  curls  all  over  his 
head.  A  broad  brimmed  sombrero  cast  a 
deep  shadow  over  his  features,  heightening 
their  natural  unpleasantness.  Two  of  the 
others  now  jumped  upon  the  platform  and 
entered  the  car,  and  Dockbridge  saw  that 
they  wore  some  kind  of  uniform  and  that 
the  lining  of  their  overcoats  was  red.  Peggy 
cowered  to  one  side  as  the  three  strangers 
forced  their  way  by  her  and  paused  at  the 
door  of  the  compartment. 

"Is  Mr.  Andrews  here?"  inquired  the 
one  whom  the  others  addressed  as  judge. 

tk  I  am  Mr.  Andrews.  This  is  the  officer 
who  holds  me  in  custodv." 

J 

The  judge  turned  to  one  of  his  followers. 

"  Serve  him! "  he  growled. 

The  one  addressed  took  from  beneath  his 
coat  a  bundle  of  papers  and  selecting  one, 
handed  it  to  McGinnis,  who  let  it  fall  to  the 
floor  without  a  word. 

"Put  up  that  pistol!"  continued  the 
judge. 

At  this  moment  Dockbridge,  who  had 
listened  as  if  dazed  to  the  colloquy,  now  mas- 
tered sufficient  courage  to  assert  himself. 

" Here,  what's  all  this?"  he  exclaimed  in 
as  determined  a  manner  as  he  could  man- 
age to  assume.  "What  are  you  doing  in 
my  compartment  with  your  wet  feet?  Who 
the  devil  are  you,  anyway  ?  "  He  squeezed 
by  his  huge  antagonist  and  took  his  stand 
by  McGinnis.  The  conductor  and  the 
majority  of  the  train  hands  had  crowded 
into  the  passage-way  and  filled  the  door 
with  their  dripping  and  astonished  faces. 
The  officer  handed  another  paper  to  Dock- 
bridge. 

"This  is  Judge  Peters,  sir,  and  this  pa- 
per is  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  returnable 
forthwith,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

Dockbridge  glanced  at  the  paper  and  saw 
that  the  officer's  statement  was  correct. 
The  paper  was  a  writ  ordering  him  to  pro- 
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duce  the  body  of  Samuel  Andrews  before  "Is    this    Judge    Peters?"  he  inquired 

the  Honorable  Andrew  Peters,  Judge  of  the  politely  of  the  man  with  the  black  beard,. 

Supreme  Court  of  Alberta,  forthwith,  and  who  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  seated  him- 

show  cause  why  said  Andrews  should  not  self  upon  the  sofa. 

be   set   at  liberty.     He  was  trapped.     It  "  I  am,"  returned  the  other  curtly.  "And 

could  not  be  denied.  I  now  pronounce  this  car  a  court  and  direct 
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you  to  release  your  prisoner  as  detained  by 
you  without  lawful  authority." 

He  leaned  forward  and  shook  his  ringer 
threateningly  at  McGinnis.  "  Put  up  that 
pistol!" 

McGinnis  looked  at  Dockbridge. 

"Put  it  up,  Pat,"  directed  the  latter. 
"  There's  no  occasion  for  pistols."  He 
winked  at  Peggy.  "  Pardon  my  lack  of 
courtesy,  Judge  Peters,  in  addressing  you 
when  you  first  entered.  I  was  unaware,  of 
course,  to  whom  it  was  that  I  spoke." 

The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders  depre- 
ciatingly. 

"  I'm  naturally  taken  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise and  hardly  feel  that  I  can  do  justice 
to  my  own  position  in  the  matter  at  such 
short  notice.  However,  as  the  court  is 
now  in  session,  I  can  only  ask  the  privilege 
of  arguing  the  matter  before  your  honor. 
If  I  might  be  permitted  to  do  so  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hearing  take  place  in  some 
larger  space  than  this  compartment  in 
which  my  wife  desires  speedily  to  retire." 
He  looked  inquiringly  toward  the  Court. 

"  That's  right,  jedge,"  spoke  up  the  con- 
ductor. "  Don't  keep  the  lady  out  of  her 
room.  You  can  hold  court  in  the  baggage- 
car." 

The  black-bearded  man  grunted  and 
arose  to  his  feet,  leaving  a  large  pool  of 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  As  you  choose.  Bring  along  the  pris- 
oner, and  be  quick  about  it.  I've  got  to  ride 
fifteen  miles  to-night." 

The  crowd  streamed  down  the  aisle  and 
into  the  baggage-car  in  front.  McGinnis, 
still  shackled  to  Andrews,  followed  with 
Dockbridge. 

"Shall  I  come  along,  Jack?"  whispered 
his  wife. 

"  No,  stay  here.  I'm  afraid  we're  beaten. 
I  shall  only  spar  for  time  and  try  to  invent 
some  way  out  of  it." 

Peggy  sadly  watched  his  disappearing 
form.  What  a  disgusting  anti-climax!  She 
reviled  herself  for  being  the  one  who  had 
forced  the  selection  of  the  Montana  route. 
It  was  all  her  fault.  When  a  man's  married 
his  troubles  begin!  Jack  would  lose  his 
job,  and  then  where  would  they  be  ?  She 
had  gotten  him  into  the  fix,  and  now  she 
would  do  her  best  to  get  him  out  of  it. 
She  threw  on  his  fur  coat  and  cap  and  fol- 
lowed into  the  baggage-car.  The  judge 
had  seated  himself  on  a  trunk.     Jack  stood 


at  his  right  with  the  warrant  in  his  hand. 
A  single  lantern  cast  a  fitful  glare  over  the 
two,  around  whom  crowded  the  passengers 
and  train  hands.  Peggy  heard  her  hus- 
band's somewhat  immature  voice  stating 
the  circumstances  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Boodle  Bank."  The  judgeseemed  not  un- 
interested. The  crowd  was  getting  larger 
every  moment.  Passengers  kept  coming 
in  in  every  kind  of  deshabille,  and  last  of  all 
the  engineer  and  fireman  entered  by  the 
forward  door.  Outside  the  huge  engine 
hissed  and  throbbed  as  if  impatient  of  the 
delay.  The  sight  of  the  engineer  sug- 
gested instantly  a  plan  to  Peggy's  mind. 
She  slipped  behind  a  pile  of  trunks,  snapped 
the  big  padlock  through  the  staples  of  the 
door,  then,  hurrying  back  to  the  compart- 
ment, rummaged  until  she  found  Jack's 
box  of  cigars.  Arming  herself  with  these 
and  with  her  copy  of  "  Moore  on  Extradi- 
tion, "  she  made  her  way  back  to  the  crowd- 
ed baggage-car. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that!"  the  judge 
was  saying.  "  But  that's  all  immaterial. 
It  ain't  what  he  did.  It's  what  right  you've 
got  to  hold  him  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
on  a  warrant  from  a  governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States.  Show  me  that  or  I'll  dis- 
charge the  prisoner  here  and  now." 

"Excuse  me,  please,"  exclaimed  Peggy, 
forcing  her  way  through  the  crowd  into  the 
open  space  under  the  lamp,  "  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  smoke.  Lawyers  all  like  to 
smoke." 

There  was  an  immediate  response  from 
the  Court. 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  remarked 
the  judge  more  genially.  "  Confounded 
cold  out  there  in  the  snow  waiting  for  the 
train.  Thank  y'."  He  handed  back  the 
box  and  Peggy  passed  it  to  the  engineer 
and  told  him  to  '  send  it  along.'  Then  she 
whispered  in  her  husband's  ear. 

"Read  him  that  chapter  on  'Inter- 
national Relations.'  Keep  it  going  for  ten 
minutes,  and  we'll  win  out,  yet.  I've  got  a 
scheme." 

Dockbridge  took  the  book,  opened  it  de- 
liberately and  lighted  a  cigar  for  himself. 
Peggy  slipped  back  through  the  spectators 
to  the  sleeping-car.  Only  a  solitary  brake- 
man  remained  outside  in  the  snow  stamp- 
ing and  swinging  his  arms. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Sanders,"  said  Peggy,  "you 
ought  to  go  in  and  hear  the  argument. 
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They're  having  a  regular  '  smoke  talk.'  It's 
so  thick  I  can't  breathe.  They're  giving 
away  cigars.  I  should  think  you  would 
freeze." 

"Well,  I'm  froze  already,"  answered 
Sanders.  "  I  reckon  I'll  go  in  and  hear  the 
fun.     Is  that  straight  about  the  cigars?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  laughed  Peggy,  while 
Sanders  climbed  on  board.  The  snow 
swept  by  in  clouds  as  Peggy  gave  one 
glance  at  the  retreating  form  of   he  brake- 


man. 


IV 


The  judge  threw  back  his  burly  form 
asrainst  the  side  of  the  car  and  exhaled  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  Now,  young  feller,  if  you  have  any  legal 
right  to  detain  your  prisoner,  spit  ut  out! 
This  court's  goin'  to  adjourn  in  just  ten 
minutes  by  the  watch,  and  I  reckon  when 
it  adjourns  it'll  take  the  prisoner  with  it." 

The  spectators  who  had  seated  them- 
selves as  best  they  could,  looked  expect- 
antly toward  the  New  Yorker. 

Jack  arose,  holding  the  book  impressive- 
ly before  him.  The  gusts  from  the  storm 
outside  penetrated  the  cracks  of  the  loosely 
hung  sliding  baggage-door  and  made  the 
feeble  lantern  swing  and  flicker.  The 
smoke  from  twenty  cigars  swirled  round 
the  ceiling.  The  conductor  placed  his  own 
lantern  on  a  trunk  by  Jack's  side. 

"If  the  Court  please,"  began  Dock- 
bridge,  "  while  it's  entirely  true  that  no 
warrant  issued  out  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  by  a  governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States,  gives  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  person  of  a  fugitive  who  is  held  in  cus- 
tody in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  comity  between  friendly  nations 
the  government  of  one  will  not  interfere 
with  an  officer  of  another  who  is  perform- 
ing an  official  act  under  color  of  authority." 
("Sounds  well,"  said  Jack  to  himself,  "but 
don't  mean  a  blame  thing.")  "This  prin- 
ciple is  as  old  as  the  law  itself,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  a  long  series  of  decisions  in  our 
international  tribunals.  The  doctrine  is 
clearly  set  forth  by  Grotius"  ('  'that  ought 
to  nail  him ! ")  when  he  says : '  No  nation  will 
voluntarily  interfere  with  a  duly  authorized 
officer  of  another  nation  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  whose  act  does  not  interfere 
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with  the  functions  of  government  of  the 
other.'"  He  pronounced  the  words  with 
much  solemnity  and  with  great  effect  upon 
the  assembled  train  hands. 

"  Now,  your  honor,  I  am  a  duly  author- 
ized officer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
same  being  at  peace  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada." 

"  Bosh ! "  exclaimed  the  judge.  "  You're 
talkin'  nonsense.  I  won't  be  made  a  fool 
of  any  longer.  Prisoner  discharged.  Undo 
them  handcuffs.  This  court  stands  ad- 
journed, and,  as  I  said,  it  is  goin'  to  take 
the  prisoner  with " 

A  jerk  of  the  train  prevented  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  sentence,  Again  came  a  pull 
from  the  engine,  followed  by  a  succession 
of  violent  puffs.     The  train  started. 

"My  God!  The  engine!"  exclaimed 
the  fireman,  making  a  spring  for  the  door. 

"Locked!  Locked!"  he  yelled,  and 
threw  himself  upon  it.  The  conductor 
dived  for  the  platform.  The  judge  started 
to  his  feet. 

"This  is  an  infernal  trick,"  he  shouted. 
"Stop  this  train!  D'ye  hear?  Stop  this 
train  at  once!" 

But  the  train  was  gathering  headway 
every  moment,  and  was  fast  dropping 
down  the  grade*.  A  triumphant  whistle 
shrilled  through  the  night  with  a  succession 
of  short  toots. 

"  For  God's  sake  open  the  door! "  gasped 
the  engineer.  "  Get  a  crowbar  somebody. 
We'll  be  going  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
inside  of  a  minute! "  But  no  crowbar  was 
to  be  found,  and  the  door  resisted  all  their 
efforts.  On  rushed  the  train,  thundering 
down  the  pass,  swaying  around  curves  until 
the  frightened  occupants  of  the  baggage- 
car  clung  to  one  another  for  support,  and 
every  moment  adding  to  its  speed.  The 
baggage-man  threw  open  the  side  door.  The 
night  dashed  by  in  a  solid  wrall  of  white. 

"Damme!  This  is  a  crime!"  roared  the 
judge.  "I'm  being  kidnapped.  Your  Gov- 
ernment will  be  notified — if  we're  not  all 
killed.  Can't  somebody  stop  this  train? 
Do  you  hear?     Stop  it,  I  say!" 

For  an  instant  Dockbridge  had  been  as 
startled  as  the  others.  Then  it  came  to 
him  in  one  inspired  moment.  Peggy  was 
on  the  engine!  A  series  of  whistles  came 
across  the  tender. 

"  Toot — toot — toot!  Toot — toot — toot! 
Toot— toot— toot!     Toot    toot!"— the  old 
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Harvard  cheer  that  Peggy  had  heard  echo- 
ing across  the  football  field  a  hundred 
times. 

Of  course!  She  was  going  to  fetch  them 
out  of  Canada.  And  then  to  thunder  with 
all  the  judges  of  the  Dominion!  He  began 
to  laugh  hysterically.  On  and  on — faster 
and  faster,  rushed  the  train.  The  pallid 
faces  of  the  passengers  and  crew  stared 
strangely  out  of  the  blue  haze.  Breathless, 
each  man  struggled  to  keep  his  footing,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  be  dashed  into 
eternity.  The  minutes  dragged  as  hours, 
until  at  last  from  somewhere  in  the  rear  of 
the  train  the  fireman  returned  with  a 
wrench,  and  throwing  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  padlock,  quickly  snapped  its 
staples.  The  door  burst  open,  sending  him 
flying  headlong.  Through  the  car  poured 
a  furious  gust  of  wind  and  snow,  blinding, 
suffocating,   and   into  the   midst   of   this 


jumped  the  engineer,  and,  clambering  des- 
perately upon  the  tender,  disappeared. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  dimness  of  the  light, 
but  Andrews  had  suddenly  begun  to  look 
white  and  old. 

At  the  same  moment  a  red  light  flashed 
by  upon  the  track  and  the  train  roared 
across  a  suspension  bridge  without  slack- 
ening speed. 

" Red  River!"  gasped  the  fireman,  clam- 
bering to  his  feet. 

The  blood  leaped  in  Jack's  veins.  Red 
River!  Then  they  were  across  the  line. 
Peggy  had  won!  God  bless  her!  With  a 
triumphant  glance  at  the  cowering  Andrews, 
he  turned  upon  the  frightened  crowd. 

"You  can't  beat  the  Yankee  girl!'  he 
shouted.  "Judge,  you're  right.  We've 
adjourned  court,  and  are  taking  the  prison- 
er with  us— INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES!" 


SONNET 

As  a  fond  mother,  nursing  on  her  knee 

The  darling  babe,  fruit  of  her  heart's  desire, 

Safe  and  at  peace  beside  a  twilight  fire, 

Scans  o'er  and  o'er  the  little  face  to  see 

Reflected  clear  the  features  of  its  sire, 

— Such  should  the  mouth,  and  such  the  grave  brow  be, 

And  such  the  forehead's  domed  prophecy — 

Nor  ever  of  her  happy  task  doth  tire, 


So  I  scan  close  my  new-born  soul;  so  I, 
Beside  the  evening  fire  of  my  days, 
Watch  for  a  sign  that  I  may  surely  know. 
O  Love,  who  art  my  Lord!  do  I  descry 
Thy  lineaments  indeed?  do  joy  and  praise 
Quick  through  the  pulses  of  this  being  flow? 


JOHNNIE 

Bv  Lillie   Hamilton   French 


O  H  N  N  I  E  was  fifty-two 
when  he  died,  white-haired 
and  bent,  but  not  until  that 
last  day  when  Guinevere 
Jackson  called  him  "John," 
had  he  ever  been  addressed 
except  as  "  Johnnie  "  all  his  life.  At  college 
none  of  his  classmates  called  him  Jack; 
nor  yet  when  his  own  son  arrived  to  be 
christened  Jonathan,  was  Johnnie  any- 
thing else  but  Johnnie  to  his  friends  ;  the 
genial,  gay,  care-dispelling  Johnnie  that 
he  had  always  been. 

There  were  times  when  his  name  dis- 
tressed him.  While  yet  in  petticoats  and 
kilts  standing  by  his  mother's  knees,  he 
insisted  that  if  his  golden  curls  could  be 
cut,  he  would  then  be  addressed  as  Jack, 
like  that  splendid  young  uncle  whose 
every  action  he  tried  to  imitate.  So  there 
came  a  June  morning  when  she  took  him 
to  the  village  barber's.  All  the  household 
caught  the  joy  of  Johnnie's  bearing  when 
he  and  his  beautiful  mother — hardly  more 
than  a  girl  herself — set  out  together  in 
their  open  victoria.  When  they  drove 
back  under  the  elms,  he  stood  upright  on 
the  seat  beside  her,  his  little  figure  swelled 
with  new  importance.  He  shouted  to  the 
friends  whom  he  passed  on  the  road- 
side, tearing  off  his  cap,  so  that  as  he 
drove  by  they  might  see  his  close-cropped 
head. 

He  supposed  that  the  clip  of  the  bar- 
ber's shears  had  metamorphosed  him  into 
the  "  great  big  man  "  he  yearned  to  be, 
and  he  kept  his  shoulders  thrown  back  all 
that  day,  and  dug  his  little  heels  into  the 
gravel  as  he  walked,  refusing  to  wear  any 
hat  unlike  his  Uncle  Jack's.  But  when 
bedtime  came  and  he  began  to  grow 
sleepy,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that 
to  those  who  loved  to  cuddle  him  he  was 
still  only  Johnnie.  For  though  his  curls 
were  gone  there  were  his  blue  eyes  full 
of  ineffable  sweetness  upturned  when  he 
spoke;  and  his  lips  that  quivered  when- 
ever his  feelings  were  touched — lips  cool 
as  rose  petals  when  one  kissed  them ;  and 


his  merry,  ringing  laugh  that  made  those 
who  heard  it  want  to  fold  the  little  fellow 
close  and  keep  him  always  as  he  was. 

It  was  this  laugh,  so  some  of  his  friends 
thought,  which  kept  him  just  "Johnnie" 
all  his  life.  The  laugh  grew  richer  and 
warmer  with  years.  When  manhood  was 
reached  the  very  essence  of  good-fellow- 
ship had  developed  in  it.  In  its  generous, 
all-embracing  way,  it  included  the  very 
heart  of  those  who  laughed  with  him.  Yet 
for  all  its  mirth  it  never  missed  a  certain 
subtle  note  of  deference — the  deference 
of  the  well-bred  and  amiable,  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  to  yield  to  the  mood  of  another. 
The  boyish  note  was  ever  present  in  it  too, 
setting  his  laughter  apart  and  making  it  an 
inspiration  in  itself.  It  became  the  life  of 
any  assembly  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Men  who  heard  it  wanted  to  touch*  him. 
He  never  walked  without  some  man's  arm 
thrust  in  cheerful  fashion  through  his  own, 
and  when  he  talked,  some  friend  in  pass- 
ing was  sure  to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder. 

There  were  others,  however,  who 
thought  that  in  his  eyes  lay  the  secret 
of  his  being  only  Johnnie  to  his  friends. 
Women  always  felt  so.  They  insisted  that 
but  a  half-grown  boy  looked  out  at  them 
from  behind  those  lashes  which  never 
thinned  with  years.  When  he  was  sixteen, 
girls  of  seventeen  felt  years  older,  and  girls 
of  nineteen  kissed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
but  nine.  To  tease  him,  they  rumpled  his 
curly  blond  hair  and  sent  him  on  errands 
to  other  men.  To  show  him  how  little  he 
was  considered,  they  let  him  sit  on  the  sills 
of  open  windows  in  their  rooms  when  sum- 
mer afternoons  were  hot,  while  they  sat 
about  and  sewed  or  trimmed  new  bonnets. 
When  he  grew  older  they  led  him  on  and 
played  with  him — calling  him  Johnnie  too, 
asking  him  to  do  things  for  them  which 
they  never  would  have  dreamed  of  ask- 
ing of  other  men. 

When  he  was  graduated  he  tried  a  pur- 
suit and  studied  law,  but  his  comfortable 
income  was  against  him  and  his  genial 
Men  preferred  his  companionship 
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to  his  services.  They  took  him  with  them 
on  cruises  on  their  yachts,  or  for  a  month's 
sport  in  England  when  a  shooting-box 
was  hired,  until  at  last  he  knew  China  as 
well  as  Scotland,  and  more  of  Persian 
songs  than  legal  briefs. 

At  thirty-five  he  married  a  fragile,  pret- 
ty creature,  shy  as  some  squirrel  of  the 
woods.  He  had  wanted  to  marry,  quite 
as  when  a  child  he  had  wanted  to  get  into 
knickerbockers,  that  he  might  the  more 
readily  attain  to  man's  estate.  This  was 
always  Johnnie's  way,  supposing  that  the 
taking  on  of  new  conditions  would  do  the 
work  for  him.  Besides,  the  pretty  creat- 
ure pleased  him.  Fastidious  as  he  was  in 
all  things  concerning  women,  he  would 
not  have  looked  at  her  a  second  time  had 
she  had  less  beauty  of  form,  less  the  air  of 
having  sprung  from  long  ancestral  lines. 
Her  shyness  too  allured  him  as  no  coquetry 
could  have  done,  stirring  boyish  impulses 
not  to  be  defined  to  himself.  He  wanted 
to  take  his  place  beside  her  as  protector 
and  guide,  but  more  than  all,  he  wanted 
to  get  at  what  he  felt  must  lie  behind  her 
shy  reserve — those  deeps  of  purity  and 
sweetness  in  which,  could  he  but  revel, 
something  of  himself  that  had  gone  astray 
might  find  a  way  back  to  wholesomeness 
again — to  an  uprightness  he  had  gone  on 
missing  all  his  life.  Again,  as  always  hap- 
pened when  a  new  resolve  was  born  in 
him,  he  thought  of  his  Uncle  Jack,  that 
idol  of  his  boyhood. 

He  began  writing  to  his  uncle  again, 
asking  questions  of  him,  quoting  his  opin- 
ion and  example.  Almost  unconsciously, 
when  referring  to  the  older  and  sedater 
man,  he  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
moved  about  with  another  manner,  till 
those  who  had  known  him  as  a  child,  ex- 
pected to  see  him  dig  his  heels  into  the 
gravel  as  he  walked,  he  was  so  absurdly 
like  the  exultant  little  Johnnie  of  that  long 
ago  June  morning  when  his  golden  curls 
were  cut. 

But  she,  the  pretty  wife,  wanted  him 
only  as  he  had  always  been — gay,  pleas- 
ure-loving, and  companionable.  She  was 
intoxicated  by  his  genial  nature  which 
quickened  into  life  the  tiny  tendrils  of  her 
nature  that  of  themselves  had  never  had 
strength  enough  to  grow.  Her  shy  reserve 
melted,  but  not  to  admit  him  to  deeps 
of  purity  and  sweetness  in  her  soul.      In- 


stead, the  barriers  down,  she  emerged  her- 
self, a  happy  and  irresponsible  young 
woman  wanting  to  rollick  with  him  in  her 
dainty,  charming  fashion,  to  revel  in  his 
genial,  boyish  moods ;  to  do  as  all  his 
other  friends  had  done.  So  they  roamed 
here  and  there  for  pleasure,  as  he  has 
roamed  before,  until  youth  went,  then 
money  and  health,  and  until  friends 
dropped  away  and  death  came  to  her, 
leaving  him  alone. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Guinevere  Jack- 
son met  him. 

She  had  just  come  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  months,  spent  in  the  care  of  an 
old  grandmother,  and  saw  him  first  as  she 
came  down  the  stairs  of  the  country  hotel 
on  her  way  to  the  Post.  He  was  in  the 
small  dingy  public  parlor  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance  and  on  a  level  with  the  wide, 
grass-grown  village  street.  The  dusty  Not- 
tingham lace  curtains  of  the  window  in  the 
corner  of  which  he  sat  were  drawn  aside 
and  looped  over  Johnnie's  chair  to  give 
him  greater  room.  Johnnie's  fox  terrier, 
Captain,  was  looking  into  the  street,  stand- 
ing with  hind  legs  on  his  master's  knees 
and  fore  paws  on  the  window-sill,  his  ears 
cocked  and  his  thumb  of  a  tail  forever  in 
action.  Johnnie  by  this  time  was  fifty-one, 
an  invalid,  deserted,  poor,  and  nearly  blind, 
"paying  for  his  pleasures,"  the  doctors  said. 
His  hair  was  gray,  but  the  curl  was  in  it 
yet.  His  laugh  had  only  mellowed.  Miss 
Jackson,  when  she  heard  it  on  her  way 
through  the  hall,  stopped  to  listen,  arrest- 
ed by  its  charm.  Then,  Johnnie's  back 
being  toward  her,  she  slipped  quietly  into 
a  vacant  chair  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
dingy  parlor  and  waited. 

"  Won't  hurry  any  faster,  will  he  ?  "  he 
was  saying  to  his  dog.  Miss  Jackson 
noticed  that  he  did  not  turn  his  head 
when  he  spoke.  His  face  was  toward  the 
dog,  not  the  window. 

Captain's  limbs  were  taut,  his  body 
rigid  with  emotion,  tail  straight  and  ears 
cocked. 

"  Just  like  a  gun-shy  cocker  spaniel  " — 
Johnnie  went  on;  "takes  his  own  time 
about  everything.  I  know  how  he  looks, 
Captain." 

Captain's  thumb  of  a  tail  gave  one  jerk 
(this  was  in  deference  to  his  master).  At 
the  same  time  he  growled  (this  was  in 
anger  at  the  spaniel). 
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Johnnie  laughed. 

Miss  Jackson  thought  again  that  she 
had  never  heard  a  laugh  like  it,  one  so 
full  of  a  captivating  charm. 

"  That  gun-shy  cocker  spaniel  is  afraid 
to  venture  over  the  mud-puddle,  is  he  ?  " 
Johnnie  went  on.  "Just  stands  there 
looking  up  into  the  old  man's  face — curly 
brown-and-white  ears  hanging  limp  •  curly 
brown-and-white  tail  drooping  \  helpless 
as  a  lady  in  long  petticoats.  Spaniels  are 
always  like  that." 

Captain  gave  a  fiercer  growl,  and 
strained  harder  toward  the  panes. 

"  The  old  man's  turned  round,  has  he? 
Just  as  you  knew  he  would  ?  Gone  round 
the  other  way  so  the  long-eared  dog  need 
not  step  in  the  puddle.  Nobody  but  a  bank 
president  who  had  always  h:  d  an  invalid 
wife  to  take  care  of  woUd  have  done  it, 
would  they,  Captain  Dog  ?  " 

The  excitement  over  Captain's  tension 
suddenly  relaxed  ;  his  thumb  of  a  tail 
made  several  revolutions,  while  without 
moving  his  body  he  turned  his  head  side- 
ways toward  his  master — ears  back, 
mouth  open,  tongue  and  teeth  showing, 
and  on  his  face  the  look  of  one  immensely 
pleased  with  his  own  efforts  in  another's 
behalf. 

Miss  Jackson  rose  to  go.  She  felt  she 
was  intruding,  taking  Captain  and  his 
master  unawares.  But  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  rumble  of  wagon-wheels  mov- 
ing rapidly,  and  Captain's  head  was  toward 
the  window  again  in  a  flash.  This  time 
he  growled  in  fierce  anger.  Miss  Jackson 
sat  down. 

'■  That's  right,  Captain,"  said  Johnnie, 
emphatically.  "  Yellow  dogs  riding  in 
butchers'  wagons  are  enough  to  make  any 
fellow  on  the  pavement  mad.  Sitting  on 
the  seat,  too  !  I  know  it,  Captain  Dog. 
I  have  seen  others  like  him.  But  he's 
tied,  Captain — he's  tied.  Barking  aX  you, 
is  he  ?  Those  are  only  his  airs.  Answer 
him  back.  That's  right,  louder  yet — Cap- 
tain, louder."  Captain's  mutterings  in- 
creased in  fury.  "  Show  him  that  you're 
just  as  good  a  dog  as  he  is,  and  that  you 
are  not  tied.  You  can  sit  in  a  window,  and 
he  can't.  That  kind  of  a  dog  must  sleep 
on  the  porch  at  home,  and  eat  out  of  a  tin 
basin  set  under  the  eaves.  He's  no  parlor 
dog,  Captain,  and  if  he  is  riding  on  a  high 
seat,  he's  tied  there." 


Captain's  tension  relaxed  again  as  the 
wagon  disappeared,  and  again  he  turned 
his  head  sideways  toward  his  master,  with 
an  expression  that  said — "  They  can't  fool 
us,  can  they  ?"  Then  suddenly  something 
else  attracted  his  attention.  He  strained 
his  body  well  forward,  tipped  his  head,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  an  object  that  was 
coming  down  his  side  of  the  street.  This 
time  he  was  whining  in  detached,  expect- 
ant strains. 

"  Coming  ?  "  said  Johnnie — "  is  she 
coming  ?  Walking,  Captain,  or  are  they 
wheeling  her  ?     Walking,  is  she  ?  " 

Miss  Jackson  felt  sure  that  it  must  be 
walking,  Captain  Dog's  excitement  was 
so  great.  He  whined  joyfully.  Then  he 
jumped  off  his  master's  knee,  pirouetted 
once  around  the  room,  and  jumped  back 
to  the  window  again. 

"  Nearly  here,"  said  Johnnie.  "  Got 
her  doll,  too,  hasn't  she  ?  I  expect  she's 
got  her  doll,  she  always  carries  it  when 
she  walks." 

Captain's  tail  moved  sideways  once, 
but  he  did  not  turn  his  gaze.  His  limbs 
were  taut,  his  face  close  to  the  panes,  his 
eyes  wide  open  and  intent. 

"  Stopping,  are  they,  Captain  ?  No  ? — 
not  stopping  ?  " 

The  dog  had  lifted  his  head.  The 
master  felt  the  movement,  the  shifting  of 
the  weight  on  his  knees  as  the  hind  legs 
pressed  more  heavily. 

"  Going  by,  is  she,  Captain,  and  without 
the  cake  for  you  ?  But  she's  got  her  doll, 
and  she's  wearing  the  pink  sun-bonnet  ? 
— and  she's  waving  to  us,  and  holding  up 
the  doll  ?  That's  right,  Captain,  speak  to 
the  little  one."  Captain  was  whining  ex- 
citedly now.  "  Tell  her  what  a  pretty  baby 
she  is,  and  that  you  wish  she'd  come  in- 
side and  play  with  us.  And  you  don't 
say  so — she  has  brought  the  cake  for 
you  ?  Go  get  it,  old  fellow.  She's  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  never  forgets." 

As  Captain  in  wild  excitement  dashed 
by  her  on  his  way  to  the  baby  in  the 
street,  Miss  Jackson,  forgetting  that  she 
had  come  down  for  a  walk,  stole  through 
th^  open  door  and  went  upstairs. 

She  was  stirred  as  she  never  had  been, 
yet  without  being  able  to  explain  even  the 
cause  to  herself.  She  mounted  the  steps 
slowly,  pausing  once  or  twice  to  recall 
some  line  of  the  bent  figure  in  the  old 
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gray  clothes,  the  rumpled  white  cuff  pulled 
over  the  wrist.  The  words  she  had  heard 
kept  coming  back  to  her,  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  he  said,  "  Captain,"  then  the  low- 
pitched,  exquisite  laughter.  Its  melody 
swayed  her  as  a  musical  strain  might  have 
done.  And  Captain  himself  !  His  expres- 
sion of  face  !  Almost,  she  thought,  as 
though  he  too  were  laughing,  when,  with 
ears  back  and  mouth  open,  he  turned  his 
head  sideways  to  look  into  his  master's 
face.  She  was  unaccustomed  to  such  close 
companionship  between  animals  and  men, 
and  she  was  baffled  too  by  some  quality  in 
the  bent  man's  bearing,  which  she  recog- 
nized by  instinct,  marked  him  as  belonging 
to  a  social  order  high  above  any  that  she 
had  known. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  private  par- 
lor directly  over  that  in  which  Johnnie  sat 
on  the  floor  below,  and  glanced  toward  her 
father  and  mother.  They  were  also  by  a 
window,  but  their  rockers  were  drawn  to- 
gether so  that  they  sat  side  by  side  and 
faced  the  street.  Mr.  Jackson's  upper 
lip  was  clean  shaven,  and  his  iron-gray 
beard  fell  over  a  wrinkled  vest,  set  off 
by  a  gold  watch-chain  and  a  Masonic 
pin.  His  big-jointed  fingers  lay  outspread 
on  the  arm  of  his  rocker.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's plump,  puffy  fingers,  on  which  half 
a  dozen  diamonds  glittered,  were  folded 
over  her  belt  while  she  rocked,  with  eye- 
lids closed,  missing  all  the  beauty  of  the 
day  without.  Neither  of  the  elder  Jack- 
sons  were  talking  as  their  daughter  en- 
tered, nor  did  they  turn  when  she  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

As  Miss  Jackson  came  forward  to  take 
her  seat,  she  realized  with  a  certain  shock 
that  the  elder  Jacksons  were  always  as 
silent  as  she  found  them  now,  and  as  in- 
different to  most  things  going  on  around 
them.  Since  prosperity  had  made  daily 
labor  no  longer  a  necessity  to  her  father, 
and  he  had  moved  his  family  into  this 
country  hotel  that  he  and  his  wife  might 
the  more  perfectly  enjoy  a  restful  old  age, 
they  had  always  been  as  she  saw  them  to- 
day, rocking  back  and  forth  in  their  padded 
patent  rockers,  quite  content  in  their  silent 
way,  exacting  nothing  from  their  daugh- 
ter nor  their  friends.  The  father,  as  she 
remembered,  sometimes  read  a  weekly 
paper  ;  but  the  mother,  as  she  knew,  only 
sat  dreaming — strange,  fantastic,  ill-relat- 


ed dreams,  begun  as  a  girl  when  she  was 
still  a  village  milliner,  and  prompting  her 
on  the  arrival  of  her  only  daughter  to 
name  her  after  no  ancestor — not  Jane, 
nor  Martha,  nor  Harriet,  but — Guinevere. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  name  that  Miss 
Jackson  would  have  chosen.  She  felt  its 
inappropriateness  every  time  that  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  or  caught 
the  reflection  of  her  short,  stocky  figure, 
and  broad,  heavy  nose.  Her  only  claim 
to  a  possible  distinction  lay  in  the  rare 
beauty  of  her  hands  and  in  the  poise  of 
her  head.  And  yet  the  poise  suggested 
at  times  less  of  distinction  than  of  a  cer- 
tain alienation,  as  of  one  who  was  some- 
how dimly  conscious  of  never  quite  belong- 
ing to  her  own  kind  of  a  body. 

It  was  Miss  Jackson,  of  course,  who 
broke  the  silence  of  the  parlor.  She  had 
seated  herself  by  the  ugly  centre-table  with 
its  stiff  woollen  cover  and  under  the  gas 
chandelier. 

"  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  Saratoga, 
father,"  she  began,  after  some  minutes  had 
elapsed. 

"  So  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Jackson,  with- 
out turning  as  much  as  an  eye  in  her  di- 
rection, while  he  patted  the  arms  of  his 
wooden  rocker  with  his  big-jointed  fingers. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  away  enough  this 
winter,"  the  daughter  went  on. 

"  So  ?  "  said  her  father  again,  still  pat- 
ting the  arm  of  his  chair.  Mr.  Jackson 
had  made  his  fortune  by  his  hands,  not 
by  speech. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  who  had  not  ceased 
rocking,  opened  her  eyes  for  one  brief 
instant  and  looked  toward  her  daughter, 
but  said  nothing.     She  never  interfered. 

Miss  Jackson  took  up  her  sewing.  No 
one  spoke  again.  The  Jacksons  were 
meagre  of  words.  The  daughter  plied 
her  needle.  Her  manner  betrayed  no  ex- 
citement, but  she  felt  her  heart  suddenly 
beating  with  rapid  throbs.  Her  own  de- 
cision had  startled  her.  Not  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  written  to  say 
that  she  would  visit  an  old  friend,  and 
now,  without  reason,  without  even  an  argu- 
ment with  herself,  she  had  abandoned  all 
idea  of  going.  "Why  was  it?"  she  won- 
dered, and  then,  even  as  she  questioned, 
there  came  flashing  back  to  her  the  picture 
of  that  bent  figure  in  the  old  gray  clothes, 
the  dusty  lace  curtains  looped  behind  his 
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chair,  and  she  heard  again  the  mellow  laugh 
that  had  bewitched  her,  and  the  voice  full 
of  its  irradiating  charm. 

"  Who's  the  gentleman  in  the  first  floor 
parlor,  father  ?  "  she  asked,  when  an- 
other ten  minutes  had  passed  in  silence 
— "the  one  who  sits  in  the  window  with 
his  dog  ?  " 

To  her  own  half-frightened,  yet  glad 
surprise,  she  discovered  that  she  could  not 
refer  to  the  stranger's  laugh  nor  to  his 
speech.  The  thrill  they  had  inspired  was 
too  newly  with  her  as  yet  to  be  betrayed. 
Some  sensibility  quickened  by  their  charm 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  set  her  apart  from 
the  life  about  her,  to  have  awakened  her 
to  a  consciousness  of  a  certain  individual 
yet  bewildering  distinctness  in  her  own  per- 
sonality. The  novelty  of  her  sensations 
embarrassed  her,  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  escape  the  marvellous  delight  of 
feeling  that  her  own  response  to  the  beauty 
of  the  stranger's  voice  must  mark  a  tie  be- 
tween them,  and  prove  another  and  en- 
chanting world  belonging  to  them  alone. 

At  his  daughter's  question  Mr.  Jackson's 
fingers  had  begun  to  move  slowly  again. 

"  Ain't  much  of  anybody,"  he  answered, 
after  some  moments,  "  only  old  Johnnie 
Whitsman." 

Miss  Jackson  waited.  She  knew  what 
the  slow  steady  rise  and  fall  of  the  fingers 
on  the  chair-arm  meant,  and  that  ideas 
which  always  first  attacked  her  father's  fin- 
ger-tips were  multiplying.  In  time  they 
would  reach  his  lips.  Mrs.  Jackson  con- 
tinued to  rock  without  opening  her  eyes. 
Presently  Mr.  Jackson  went  on,  and  it 
seemed  to  his  daughter  who  sat  waiting 
on  his  words  that  those  fingers  had  never 
seemed  so  hard  and  uncompromising  in 
their  honest  integrity,  never  so  satisfied 
with  their  own  firm  grasp  of  life  problems. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  he's  much  of  any- 
body, leastwise  a  man.  Never  did  a 
stroke  of  honest  work  in  his  life,  and 
thrown  away  all  the  money  his  folks  left 
him.  But  he's  paying  up  for  his  pleasures 
now,  Doc  says.  Can't  walk  much,  legs  is 
weak,  and  he  drinks  when  he  gets  the 
chance.  Had  the  jim-jams  a  couple  o' 
times  since  he  come  here.  Then  he  don't 
have  'em  like  a  decent  man.  Never  sees 
snakes,  only  children.  Sees  'em  sittin'  round 
his  bed,  on  his  pillow,  all  over  the  floor. 
You  can  hear  him  laugh  with  'em  clean  out 


in  the  hall.  Sings  to  'em,  tells  'em  stories, 
thinks  he's  reading  fairy-book  stories  to 
'em.  Don't  want  none  of  'em  to  cry,  only 
to  be  happy.  Doc  says  he  wants  to  git 
up  and  romp  round  the  room  with  'em 
sometimes,  only  they  won't  let  him,  'cause 
he's  blind.  Them  kind  of  idle  fellows 
always  come  to  grief." 

"  Blind  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Jackson  with 
a  tightening  at  the  throat.      "  Blind  !  " 

"  Well,  pretty  nigh  on  to  it.  Can't  do 
more'n  tell  the  difference  'twixt  daylight 
and  dark." 

"  Has  he  no  friends,  father  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  that  he  has,  'cept  the  dog. 
Someone  comes  mornings  to  dress  him, 
but  nobody  stays  by  him  but  the  dog. 
Sits  by  the  window  with  him  all  day  ;  you 
can  see  him  there  most  any  time." 


II 


When  the  noon-day  dinner  was  over 
and  the  elder  Jacksons,  during  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion,  were  again  ensconced  in 
their  rockers,  Miss  Jackson  entered  her 
own  room,  and  opening  a  small  trunk  took 
from  it  a  volume  of  verses  which  she  had 
won  as  a  prize  in  her  school  days.  With 
this  book  in  her  hands  she  went  down- 
stairs and  into  the  dingy  parlor  where 
Johnnie  sat. 

"Mr.  Whitman,"  she  said  simply,  as  she 
reached  his  chair,  "  may  I  read  to  you  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  low-pitched  and  appeal- 
ing.     Its  sweet  timidity  startled  Johnnie. 

"  Captain  !  "  he  called,  and  attempted 
to  rise,  "there's  a  young  lady  come  to 
see  us." 

The  dog  jumped  off  his  master's  knees 
and  sniffed  about  Miss  Jackson's  skirts, 
but  she,  seeing  Johnnie's  lame  attempt  to 
get  up  from  his  chair,  stepped  nearer  and 
laid  one  of  her  beautiful  hands  on  his. 

"  Please  don't  move,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  I  only  thought  that  perhaps  I  might — 
that  perhaps  you  might  like  to  hear  some 
reading  while  you're  sitting  here  alone." 

Now  that  it  was  accomplished  her  own 
action  embarrassed  her,  lending  her  words 
the  awkwardness  of  her  father's.  She  real- 
ized that  she  had  never  been  so  bold,  nor 
made  before  what  in  her  village  would 
have  been  designated  as  the  "  first  ad- 
vances "  toward  a  man. 
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' '  You  must  take  my  chair, ' '  said  J ohnnie, 
fumbling  in  the  corner  of  the  window  for 
his  cane.  "  Captain  will  help  me  find 
another.  You  must  sit  down,  my  dear 
young  lady,  you  must  sit  down." 

"  Not  in  your  seat,  Mr.  Whitman.  See, 
I  have  one  here,  and  Captain  must  not 
disturb  himself  either."  This  she  said 
aloud,  but  to  herself  she  was  saying  : 
"  Shall  I  tell  him  that  I  am  not  a  young 
girl  at  all,  but  a  plain  old  spinster  of  forty- 
five,  who  only  wants  to  be  of  service  ?  " 
And  then,  as  she  asked  herself  the  ques- 
tion, she  realized  that  all  feeling  of  age 
had  suddenly  fallen  from  her.  She  was 
no  longer  even  to  herself  the  woman  of 
middle  age,  cramped  by  the  sense  of  a 
limited  experience  and  the  consciousness 
of  an  ungainly  presence.  She  was  some- 
how and  inexplicably  different  from  it  all ; 
something,  curiously  enough,  that  she  had 
always  been,  yet  had  never  been  ;  a  spirit, 
it  seemed  to  her,  emancipated  at  last,  and 
free  to  speak. 

It  was  not  the  feeling  that  had  swayed 
her  as  she  came  down  the  stairs,  book  in 
hand,  to  join  him.  Then  her  every  emo- 
tion had  been  for  the  neglected  blind  man 
sitting  day  after  day  by  the  window,  talk- 
ing cheerily  to  his  only  companion,  the 
dog,  and  she  had  been  impelled  to  seek 
him  by  a  pity  so  profound  that  even  power 
to  make  orthodox  judgments  of  his  sins 
had  been  swept  from  her  by  great  on- 
rushing  waves  of  pity  for  the  man.  But 
now  once  again  under  the  spell  of  his 
presence,  with  the  music  of  his  voice  in 
her  ears,  she  was  bewitched  anew.  She 
forgot  the  man's  blindness  ;  forgot  his 
physical  infirmities  ;  forgot  her  own  over- 
whelming impulse  to  serve. 

"  Be  sure  that  your  chair  is  comfortable 
my  dear  young  lady,"  Johnnie  was  saying 
as  he  dropped  back  into  his  own,  while 
Captain,  satisfied  with  their  visitor,  took 
his  station  on  his  master's  knees,  resting 
his  fore-paws  again  on  the  window-sill. 
"  It  is  certainly  very  good  in  you,  to  come 
and  see  an  old  fellow  like  me.  Captain 
and  I  are  not  accustomed  to  such  honors 
in  these  days — are  we,  Captain  Dog?  " 

Captain's  thumb  of  a  tail  jerked  in  an- 
swer, then  he  whined.  His  eyes  were 
intent  on  something  that  was  coming 
down  the  street. 

Johnnie,  hearing  the  whine  of  a  signal, 


laid  his  hand  on  the  dog — a  well-formed 
hand  with  little  crescents  at  the  base  of 
all  the  finger-nails — and  turned  toward 
Miss  Jackson.  She  understood,  as  did 
Captain,  that  he  meant  to  include  both 
listeners  in  his  speech. 

"  Captain  begs  the  privilege  of  telling 
me,  with  your  permission — "  he  began 
with  an  enchanting  note  of  gay  apology 
in  his  tone,  as  he  inclined  his  head  toward 
her,  "  that  old  Farmer  Eustice  is  approach- 
ing with  a  pair  of  brown  oxen  and  a  cart 
piled  high  with  sweet-smelling  grass  and 
purple  clovers  fresh  from  the  fields.  I 
can  smell  them,  Captain  Dog,"  he  con- 
tinued, changing  his  tone  as  if  to  address 
the  dog  more  directly,  "  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  the  young  lady  could  smell  them 
too,  Captain  !  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
can  see  the  miserable  old  spotted  dog  un- 
derneath. The  meanest  kind  of  a  spotted 
dog  !     Yes,  I  know  it." 

Captain  barked,  turning  his  head  quick- 
ly for  an  instant  toward  Miss  Jackson,  as 
if  he,  too,  like  his  genial  master,  would 
include  her  in  the  scene.  Miss  Jack- 
son caught  the  delicacy  of  the  atten- 
tion, and,  much  to  Captain's  delight, 
who  barked  the  more  excitedly,  she,  too, 
began  to  murmur  sympathetically  about 
the  spotted  dog.  Johnnie,  with  an  added 
joyousness  in  his  tones  now  that  he  had 
two  persons  to  amuse  instead  of  one, 
went  on: 

"  That  spotted  dog  has  had  his  chances 
like  the  rest  of  us.  He  used  to  run  under 
a  fine  lady's  carriage,  and  I  used  to  ride 
in  one.  Now  he  is  glad  to  be  under  a 
farmer's  cart,  and  this  old  chair  is  all  I 
have.  Perhaps  he  is  afraid  of  what  you 
would  do,  Captain  Dog,  if  he  showed 
himself  on  the  road." 

Captain,  with  wagging  tail,  strained 
closer  to  the  panes,  and  growled  fero- 
ciously. He  meant  to  leave  no  one  in 
any  doubt  of  his  intentions  should  the 
chance  to  prove  them  arise.  Johnnie, 
laughing,  turned  to  Miss  Jackson. 

"He  is  better  than  a  daily  paper,  and 
keeps  me  informed  of  everything  going  on 
in  the  street.  I  have  seldom  known  a  more 
entertaining  companion,  allowing  nothing 
to  escape  him  which  he  thinks  may  be  of 
interest  to  me.  When  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  will  know 
what  such  companionship  means." 
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"I  wish  that  I  knew  now,"  she  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

"  Now? — my  dear  young  lady — now?  " 
Johnnie  answered  as  he  laughed  again. 
Miss  Jackson  felt  the  thrill  of  it.  His 
amusement  warmed  her  as  an  unexpected 
tribute  to  her  excellence  might  have  done. 
It  flattered  her,  too,  in  a  subtle  way.  It 
was  all  so  gracious,  so  personal,  so  full  of 
homage,  so  as  if  he  had  found  it  delightful 
to  come  over  to  her  side — to  her  way  of 
looking  at  things,  as  a  tactful  visitor  will 
who  sits  down  to  make  merry  with  children. 

"  You  do  not  want  such  companionship 
now — now  with  your  future  to  look  forward 
to  and  all  your  present  days  to  be  glad  in. 
And  your  beaux,  my  dear  young  lady,  your 
beaux.  Young  ladies  with  beaux  don't 
want  dogs  to  amuse  them. " 

It  was  Miss  Jackson's  turn  to  laugh — 
a  ringing,  girlish  laugh  that  on  the  instant 
she  smothered  in  dismay.  "  I  must  tell 
him  at  once  how  old  I  am,"  she  said  to 
herself.  Then  she  hesitated  and  her  hesi- 
tation lost  her  her  resolve. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  "  was  all  she 
said. 

"  No,  talk  !  "  answered  Johnnie.  "  I 
like  to  hear  you  talk.  You  must  pardon 
an  old  fellow's  compliments,  but  your 
voice  is  very  lovely.  It  reminds  me  of 
those  I  heard  about  me  when  a  lad^the 
voices  of  my  little  sisters  whom  I  meant 
to  take  care  of  when  I  grew  up.  But 
they  grew  up  and  took  care  of  them- 
selves. Somehow  no  one  has  ever  wanted 
me  to  take  care  of  them.  Even  Captain 
Dog  here  insists  upon  looking  after  me — 
don't  you,  Captain  Dog  ? — and  I  would 
be  quite  content  if  he  lay  on  my  lap  and 
let  me  scratch  his  ears.  But  he  always 
has  me  on  his  mind  and  is  looking  out  for 
my  entertainment." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  make  it  so 
easy  for  everyone  who  approaches  you,", 
answered  Miss  Jackson,  surprised  out  of 
herself.     She  had  not  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gracious  speech. 

"  And  how  can  I  help  it,  my  dear 
young  lady,  when  even  you  are  kind. 
The  day  is  so  beautiful,  you  might  be  out 
in  the  open,  yet  you  choose  to  be  here 
with  an  old  fellow  like  me.  It  is  just  the 
day,  with  all  its  freshness,  for  the  fields 
and  the  woods  ;  just  the  day  for  fishing 
in  the  brook.     I  have  fished  all  over  the 


world,  my  dear  young  lady,  in  Indian 
waters  and  by  the  Florida  coast,  but 
there  isn't  any  real  fishing  to  my  mind 
like  that  which  a  boy  does  in  a  brook, 
his  bait  in  his  pocket.  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  fishing,  my  dear." 

Captain  was  cuddled  up  now  in  his 
master's  lap,  one  of  Johnnie's  finely  mod- 
elled hands  on  his  head. 

"  I  have  never  been  fishing  in  my  life," 
sighed  Miss  Jackson. 

"  Never  been  fishing,  my  dear  young 
lady !  What  are  the  young  men  of  to- 
day thinking  about  !  I  should  like  to  ask. 
Then  you  don't  know  that  it  is  not  only 
the  fishing — it  is  the  long  walk  to  get 
there,  with  the  deep,  sweet  grass  brushing 
against  your  knees.  And  when  the  woods 
are  reached  it  is  the  sunlight  trickling 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees  overhead 
and  lighting  up  the  ferns.  Then  the  rocks, 
and  the  deep,  cool  pools,  and  the  slippery 
pebbles  under  foot !  This  is  the  day  of  all 
days  for  a  young  lady  to  begin  in,  and  you 
would  not  have  minded  going  with  an  old 
fellow  like  me,  I  am  sure.  But  the  young 
men  !  I  can't  think  what  they  are  about ! 
If  I  had  been  one  of  them  you  and  I  might 
have  gone  this  morning.  We  would  have 
carried  our  luncheon  wrapped  up  in  green 
leaves,  and  cooled  our  bottles  in  running 
water.  Then  for  our  feast  we  would  have 
chosen  a  rock  in  mid-stream,  and  made  a 
bridge  of  branches  to  reach  it,  so  that  the 
water  could  have  circled  all  about  us  as 
we  ate,  just  like  two  castaways  on  a  des- 
ert island.  What  would  you  have  said  to 
that?" 

"  I  could  not  imagine  a  greater  pleas- 
ure," said  Miss  Jackson,  rousing  herself 
only  to  discover  that,  swayed  by  the 
charm  of  Johnnie's  words,  she  had  again 
forgotten  him  as  a  blind,  bent  figure,  a 
middle-aged  roue — a  wreck — as  her  father 
had  described  him.  While  she  listened 
he  was  a  boy  to  her,  guiding  her  through 
the  fields,  the  grass  against  their  knees. 
She  had  felt  the  sunshine  as  he  talked, 
the  breeze,  the  beauty  of  a  sky  at  which 
she  had  never  been  told  to  look  before 
except  for  weather  signs.  The  spell  of 
the  fern  brakes  had  possession  of  her,  the 
charm  of  having  Johnnie  all  to  herself — a 
blue-eyed  urchin  leading  her  on  until  the 
running  water  gurgled  past  their  feet. 

"  Could  I  have  wasted  a  whole  day  in 
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such  pleasure,  Mr.  Whitman?  "  she  asked, 
interrupting  Johnnie  suddenly,  and  eased 
her  dying  conscience  with  the  query. 

"  A  day  !  A  whole  June  day  wasted  by 
living  in  it !  "  answered  Johnnie  with  dis- 
tended nostrils.  His  shoulders  were  lifted 
as  if  with  exhilaration  at  the  mere  sugges- 
tion, but  Miss  Jackson  thought  that  for  the 
first  time  she  caught  a  ring  of  sadness  in 
his  gayly  swinging  speech.  "  Ah,  my  dear 
young  lady,  what  do  you  think  a  whole 
June  day  is  given  us  for  but  to  waste  ? 
Think  of  the  smell  of  the  earth  out  there 
under  the  oak-trees,  the  all-pervading 
freshness  of  it  as  one  lies  face  downward 
in  the  shade."  Johnnie  paused,  and  lifting 
his  hand,  pushed  the  gray  hair  back  from 
his  forehead.  The  movement  brought  to 
Miss  Jackson  consciousness  of  his  blind 
helplessness.  Instantly  she  wanted  to 
comfort  him,  and  instantly  she  felt  her  in- 
adequacy. It  seemed  absurd  to  her  to 
think  that  she  had  nothing  else  to  say  but  : 

"  People  about  here,  Mr.  Whitman, 
think  that  work  is  the  only  thing  in  life, 
and  then  to  sit  down  and  get  rested." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Johnnie,  laughing,  a 
companionable,  entrancing  laugh  as  if  he 
and  she  alone  had  discovered  some  secret 
from  which  their  neighbors  were  excluded. 
"  I  know  it,"  he  went  on  in  tones  of  charm- 
ing intimacy.  "  I've heard  them  talk.  I've 
heard  them.  But  when  one  is  old  like  me 
and  has  seen  much  and  lost  many  things, 
my  dear. — Yes  !  lost  many  things — "  In  a 
flash  Johnnie's  tone  had  changed  again. 
His  laughter  had  fled,  and  he  stroked 
Captain's  head  with  slow  and  heavy  touch. 
"  I  sometimes  think  that  everything  else 
might  be  forgotten  to  one's  profit  if  only 
the  memory  of  some  boyish  days  in  the 
woods  could  be  left." 

Miss  Jackson's  hands  were  clasped  in 
her  lap  as  she  listened  :  her  square  shoul- 
ders drawn  awkwardly  together  in  strained 
expectancy,  but  the  heavy  features  had  on 
them  a  look  of  maivrellous  illumination,  as 
if  she  had  caught  the  glory  of  some  far- 
away splendor,  as  a  rough  mountain  crag 
will  sometimes  catch  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
tant sun. 

"  I  have  never  thought  what  memories 
meant,"  she  said,  in  soft,  tremulous  tones. 

"  You  are  not  old  enough,  my  dear 
young  lady,  not  old  enough,"  he  answered 
gently,  lifting  his  head.    "  You  must  be  as 


old  as  I  am  to  know  what  they  mean.  The 
memory  of  my  June  days  makes  me  a  boy 
again,  free  to  lay  my  cheek  against  the 
earth,  to  get  the  perfume  of  it  in  my  nos- 
trils, the  freshness  of  it  in  my  veins.  Some- 
times when  Captain  Dog  here  goes  to 
sleep  on  my  knee,  as  he  has  done  now,  I 
try  and  think  of  these  things,  and  why  it 
is  I  love  the  earth  itself  even  more  than  the 
sky,  or  the  water.  Then  I  know  it  is  be- 
cause the  earth  is  like  some  great-souled 
friend  or  mother  who  does  not  condole, 
but  who  lets  us  pour  into  her  ear  the  rec- 
ord of  our  sins,  only  that  she  may  give 
back  to  us  the  old-time  beauty  of  our 
ideals.  For  ever  since  history  began,  man 
has  buried  in  the  earth  all  that  is  ugly 
and  noxious,  yet  out  of  that  which  he  has 
defiled  there  comes  back  to  him  only  a 
perpetual  loveliness.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  give  my  body  to  the  earth,  not  to 
fire  nor  to  water,  but  to  the  earth,  that  she 
might  make  of  it  something  better  than  I 
have  done  myself.  But  what  am  I  doing, 
my  dear  young  lady  ?  Talking  to  you  like 
this — to  you  who  have  no  years  to  remem- 
ber and  whose  youthful  days  are  still  yours 
to  enjoy  ?  You  must  forgive  an  old  fellow 
who  has  not  talked  to  a  young  lady  like  you 
for  many  a  day.  I  forget  my  manners  when 
Captain  Dog  goes  to  sleep.  Let  me  see 
— it  was  the  speckled  trout,  was  it  not  ? — 
and  the  rocks  he  hides  under — and  the 
bait  you  must  carry.  What  a  stupid  old 
fellow  I  have  been  indeed — but  you  shall 
know  all  about  it,  my  dear." 

As  Johnnie  talked  Miss  Jackson  again 
felt  herself  borne  beyond  her  present  dingy 
world,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  her 
father  and  mother  pass  the  door  at  six 
o'clock  on  their  way  to  the  dining-room 
for  "  supper,"  that  she  awoke  to  the  fact 
of  her  still  being  in  the  little  public  parlor, 
and  not  roaming  the  world  with  Johnnie. 
■Nor  did  she  realize  until  she  was  in  her 
own  room  again  that  he  had  not  asked 
her  her  name,  and  that  she  had  not  told 
him  her  age,  having,  in  fact,  quite  forgotten 
it  for  the  time.  She  remembered  too — 
but  this  was  just  before  she  fell  asleep — 
that  although  Johnnie  had  asked  her  to 
talk,  praising  the  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
it  was  really  he  who  had  said  everything, 
she  having  answered  only  in  brief  be- 
wildered phrases,  meagre  phrases  indeed, 
but  to  Johnnie  they  had  been  like  notes 
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tossed  to  some  master  musician  from 
which,  as  he  caught  them,  he  trailed  melo- 
dious improvisations  for  her  benefit. 

She  was  still  beside  him  the  next  after- 
noon, and  the  next  and  the  next,  and  so 
it  went  on  for  weeks.  She  never  missed  an 
afternoon  in  the  wretched  hotel  parlor.  In 
the  morning  Captain  Dog  was  his  compan- 
ion, ears  cocked  and  limbs  taut,  reporting 
with  whines  and  growls  the  passers  up  and 
down  the  village  street  until  the  baby  in 
the  sun-bonnet  brought  him  his  cake. 
When  Miss  Jackson  arrived  he  felt  that 
his  watch  was  over,  and  either  lay  curled 
up  on  his  master's  knees  or  sauntered  into 
the  street,  where  he  spent  much  time  cul- 
tivating new  antagonisms  for  the  future 
delectation  of  his  master.  Miss  Jackson 
always  entered  the  parlor  with  that  vol- 
ume of  verses  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
won  as  a  prize  in  her  school  days.  But 
no  one  ever  saw  the  book  opened.  It 
served  its  own  purpose,  however,  satisfying 
her  father  upstairs  and  silencing  the  gossip 
of  the  house. 

One  day  in  September  when  Captain 
was  out  she  summoned  all  her  courage  and 
told  him  how  old  she  was — that  she  was  no 
young  lady — no  child — only  a  plain  old 
spinster  of  forty-five  making  her  revelation 
in  the  strained  speech  of  a  humiliating 
shame.  She  had  been  ready  to  resign 
everything  with  her  confession — all  their 
sweet  hours  together,  all  that  enchanted 
country  which  he  revealed  to  her  by  the 
magic  of  his  thought. 

But  Johnnie  ! 

How  he  laughed  when  he  heard  it — ■ 
the  joyous,  ringing  laugh  that  warmed 
whatever  it  reached. 

"  What  a  funny  child  you  are,"  he  said. 
"  And  what  put  this  into  your  little  head  ? 
Forty-five,  did  you  say — forty-five  ? — and 
why  not  sixty  ?  It  makes  me  feel  a  boy 
again,  when  all  the  women  wanted  me  to 
believe  they  were  so  much  older  than  I. 
And  are  you  sure  it  is  forty-five,  not  fifty, 
not  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  even  ? 
And  perhaps  you  don't  believe  I  am  as 
old  as  I  say.  But  I  have  been  a  long 
time  growing  up,  child — a  long,  long, 
long  time — and  sometimes  I  think  that  I 
have  never  grown  up  even  yet.  Nobody 
believes  that  I  have.  Nobody  would  let 
me  grow  up.  Yet  here  I  am,  lame  with 
years,  blind  with  what    the    years    have 


brought  me,  tired  with  them,  child — tired, 
tired,  tired."  It  was  then  that  Miss  Jack- 
son's hand  went  out  to  him  for  the  first 
time,  never  to  be  withdrawn  again  when 
he  needed  it. 

Until  then  they  had  never  touched 
hands  except  on  that  first  day  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. After  this,  when  she  drew 
up  her  chair  beside  his  Johnnie  would  lay 
his  hand,  palm  up,  on  the  knee  nearest 
Miss  Jackson  and  hold  it  there  until  she 
rested  her  own  palm  on  it.  Then  he 
would  turn  her  hand  over  until  its  palm 
rested  on  his  knee,  and  his  closed  tight  on 
top.  They  would  sit  in  this  way,  hand  in 
hand,  for  hours,  but  with  no  other  sign  of 
demonstration.  To  the  passer-by  they 
seemed  only  a  middle-aged  couple — a 
white-haired,  bent  figure  of  a  blind  man 
and  a  short,  stout  woman  of  forty- five,  with 
heavy  features — two  people  of  declining 
years  sitting  side  by  side  before  a  window, 
even  as  the  elder  Jacksons  sat  in  their  rock- 
ers on  the  floor  above — the  blind  man  in 
his  shabby  dress  with  the  touch  of  the 
world  in  his  bearing;  the  woman  in  her 
new,  neat  gowns  never  outgrowing  an  air 
of  hopeless  provincialism  in  her  cramped, 
self-strained  postures.  But  to  those  who 
might  have  listened,  they  would  have 
seemed  but  two  children  roaming  an  en- 
chanted country  together,  the  boy  guiding 
until  a  fall  would  come,  and  then  the  girl 
becoming  leader  herself  while  she  pointed 
to  the  help  ahead. 

Once  when  someone  tried  to  convince 
him  of  Miss  Jackson's  age  (her  lack  of 
beauty  no  one  dared  touch  upon),  he  be- 
came almost  angry. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  a 
man  like  me  who  has  known  women  all 
his  life,  cannot  tell  a  child  when  he  meets 
one." 


Ill 


It  was  Mr.  Jackson  himself  who  in- 
formed his  daughter  of  Johnnie's  condi- 
tion. Another  June  had  come,  but  John- 
nie was  not  at  his  window. 

The  elder  Jacksons  were  in  their  patent 
rockers  upstairs,  and  facing  the  street, 
when  their  daughter,  after  a  fruitless  quest 
for  Johnnie,  asked  at  last  about  him.  For 
some  moments  Mr.  Jackson's  broad,  flat 
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finger-tips  slowly  rose  and  fell  on  the 
wooden  arm  of  his  chair.  His  daughter 
waited  in  suspense.  The  long-continued 
movement  of  her  father's  fingers  seemed 
ominous  to  her.  Mrs.  Jackson,  rocking 
in  her  chair,  did  not  open  her  eyes.  Finally 
Mr.  Jackson  spoke.  His  daughter  listened 
with  shortened  breath  and  a  stricture  at 
the  throat. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  he's  got 
'em  again,"  Mr.  Jackson  said.  "  Thinks 
same  as  he  always  does,  that  his  room  is 
full  of  children,  and  that  they're  sitting 
on  his  bed.  Doc's  in  there  now ;  says  he 
guesses  this  time  they'll  carry  old  John- 
nie off.  'Taint  no  use,  I  tell  you,  trying 
to  help  them  idle  fellows  when  they  get 
like  that.  Them  kind  is  always  the  same 
way,  long  as  they  can  crawl." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  room  again.  Mr. 
Jackson's  fingers  continued  to  move,  but 
he  did  not  speak.  Miss  Jackson  felt  that 
she  was  choking.  Tightening  bands 
seemed  to  grip  her  about  the  heart.  The 
very  air  of  the  room  had  taken  on  a  tan- 
gible quality,  closing  in  around  her  like 
walls.  She  rose,  lifting  her  arms  as  if  to 
throw  off  the  bondage  of  a  dreadful  fear. 
Then  she  opened  the  door  and  went  into 
the  hall  in  dumb  instinct  to  escape.  Her 
mother  made  no  demur. 

As  she  walked  down  the  corridor  for  the 
first  time  toward  Johnnie's  room,  a  sudden, 
overwhelming  desire  to  see  him  overcame 
her.  She  could  not  believe  her  father's 
words.  She  would  not  believe  the  doctor ; 
she  knew  better  than  they  did,  and  she 
would  brave  all  criticism  and  go  to  him, 
even  to  his  bedside. 

As  she  neared  his  door  she  heard  him 
singing  over  and  over  : — "  Up,  up,  up, 
and  down,  down,  down,  and  up  again  : 
over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  with  a 
long-drawn  out  accent  on  the  "far,"  as 
if  he  were  gayly  swinging  a  baby  in  his 
arms. 

His  door  was  ajar,  and  she  pushed 
it  open.  Johnnie  was  in  bed.  Cap- 
tain lay  on  the  counterpane,  his  nose  be- 
tween his  paws,  watching  with  alert  eyes 
his  master  and  those  that  moved  about 
the  room. 

Suddenly  Johnnie's  delirium  changed. 

"  No  lawyers  are  called  Johnnie,"  he 
said,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture  and  taking 
an   attendant    by   the  arm,   his    sightless 


eyes,  with  their  old  look  of  questioning 
appeal,  strained  toward  him.  "  I  am — 
I  am " 

No  one  knew  what  to  answer.  Even 
Captain  was  distraught.  He  sat  on  his 
haunches  and  with  a  paw  scraped  at 
Johnnie's  sleeve.  When  Johnnie  fell  back 
on  the  pillow,  he  licked  his  hand.  The 
touch  recalled  his  master. 

"  Captain  Dog,"  he  answered  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  felt  tremblingly  and  with 
groping  fingers  for  Captain's  head — 
"  Captain  Dog,  I  expect  that  gun-shy 
cocker  spaniel  hasn't  been  out  to-day.  I 
expect  he's  afraid  of  the  dark,  Captain — 
afraid  of  the  awful  dark." 

She  felt  a  wild  impulse  to  cry  out,  to  do 
something  to  shield  Johnnie  from  the 
scepticism  and  the  shrugs  of  the  doctor 
and  his  attendants ;  to  tell  them  that  it 
was  not  delirium,  that  Johnnie's  soul  was 
speaking,  that  part  of  him  which  had 
taught  her  all  she  knew  of  beauty  and  of 
joy.  But  the  very  sense  of  what  she 
wanted  to  say  confused  her,  robbing  her 
of  all  power  of  speech.  With  a  look  of 
exaltation  in  her  eyes  from  which  those 
about  the  bed  fell  back,  she  went  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  on  Johnnie's.  When 
he  felt  her  touch  a  flash  of  happiness 
overspread  his  face. 

"  Here's  the  child,"  he  cried — "  she  will 
tell  me.  She  knows  who  I  am — she  knows 
that  I  am  a  lawyer — that  if  they  give  me 
a  chance  I  can  argue  cases — that  I  am — 
that  I  am — "  the  questioning,  baffled  look 
crept  into  Johnnie's  eyes  again. 

"John,"  Miss  Jackson  said,  speaking 
with  the  low,  soft,  insistent  tenderness  of 
the  healing  mother,  her  eyes  close  to  his. 
"John,  Jonathan  Whitman." 

He  rose  again  to  a  sitting  posture,  his 
right  hand  extended. 

"  Yes ;  that's  it,  you  have  it.  I  am  John 
Whitman,  Jonathan  Whitman,  and  I'm 
going  to  grow  up  and  be  a  man — a  man — 
like  my  Uncle  Jack.  The  child  knows — 
she  has  always  known.  And  I'll  take  care 
of  her,  I  can  do  it — I  won't  fail.  I'm  going 
to  grow  up  and  be  a  man." 

Then  all  at  once  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. The  gloom  of  the  room  was 
broken  in  upon  by  an  irradiating  laugh  ; 
a  mellow,  genial,  warming  laugh,  full  of 
that  other  people's  pleasure-loving  quality 
that   had   always  made  Johnnie's  charm 
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and — his  ruin.  His  eyes  twinkled.  The 
old  swinging  tones  were  in  his  voice  again. 
He  sat  upright,  straightened  himself  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders. 

"Child,  we  will  go  together,  you  and  I, 
into  the  woods  and  up  the  stream,  and 
Captain  shall  go  to.  x\nd  I'll  show  you 
where  the  speckled  trout  hide  and  you 
shall  have  a  day  of  gladness,  little  girl — a 
whole  June  day,  and  I  shall  see  the  sun- 
shine in  your  eyes.  But  where  are  you, 
child  ?  I  can't  find  you — I  can't  find  any 
one.     The  dark — the  dark " 

When  Johnnie's  Uncle  Jack  arrived — a 
white-haired  man  with  kindly  eyes  and 
upright  figure,  he  yielded  to  Miss  Jack- 
son's wish,  and  Johnnie's  grave  was 
made  under  the  oak  trees  near  the  brook. 


He  was  carried  there  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  uncle's  sons,  she  walking  behind 
through  the  fields,  the  grass  against  her 
knees. 

Every  morning  she  sits  by  the  window 
in  the  dingy  hotel  parlor  downstairs,  Cap- 
tain Dog  on  her  lap  with  taut  limbs  and 
ears  cocked,  watching  the  passers-by.  In 
the  afternoon,  whatever  the  weather,  she 
goes  through  the  fields  to  the  oak  trees, 
Captain  with  her.  When  now  and  then  a 
stranger  meets  her — some  dog-lover,  who 
would  know  his  name,  she  tells  them  very 
simply:  "He  is  Captain  Dog.  He  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Whitman." 

Then  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head  she  goes  on. 
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By  Frank  Preston  Smart 

'Twas  down  on  the  road  to  Jericho, 

Faring,  I  fell  among  thieves,  one  day. 
They  beat  me  down  with  many  a  blow — 

Spoiled  me  and  bound  me  and  there  I  lay, 
Too  sick  and  sore  for  to  even  pray 

And  nobody  knew  if  I  lived  or  died — 
With  never  a  careless  glance  my  way, 

Love  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  there  in  the  road  to  Jericho- 
Fair  town  of  my  soul,  that  I  might  not  see! — 

I  railed  at  the  fate  that  had  used  me  so 
And  cursed  the  curse  that  had  come  on  me. 

It  was  cold  and  the  rain  fell  drearily — 
Ah,  how  I  wrung  my  hands  and  cried! 

The  day  it  was  dark  as  the  night  could  be, 
When  Love  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  down  the  road  from  Jericho 

One  came  riding  that  rode  not  by; 
He  helped  my  hurts  and  he  soothed  my  woe 

And  lodged  me  safe  at  a  tavern  nigh. 
My  sight  waxed  clear  as  my  eyes  grew  dry 

And  I  knew  him  then,  and  I  bade  him  bide; 
Love — for  without  him  what  were  I  ! 

Who  passed  by  on  the  other  side  ? 
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R.  BRYCE'S  Harvard  lectures  on 
the  study  of  popular  governments, 
pointing  out  the  new  facility  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  one  another  now  en- 
joyed by  all  such  governments,  laid  stress  on 
the  need  for  the  application  of  scientific  data 
to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  they 
suggest.  He  said  that  the  more  scientifi- 
cally popular  governments  were  understood, 

The  City  Spirit    ^e   *ess  surPrise   would  be   felt  at 

and  the         some  of  their  inevitable  manifesta- 

Metropolitan.     tions>      Mr  Bryce  wouM  haye  Hked 

to  demand,  as  we  should  all  like  to  demand, 
much  political  intelligence  from  all  citizens. 
Political  intelligence,  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment, is  understood  to  go  hand  in  hand  with, 
an  interest,  more  or  less  operative,  in  the  sep- 
arate acts  which  make  up  the  national  life, 
and,  at  closer  quarters,  the  civic  life.  But 
here,  as  modern  nations  under  popular  gov- 
ernments are  constituted,  is  a  difficulty  that 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  influence  on  the  life  of  the  country  at 
large  of  the  great  metropolis  is  a  factor  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  reckon  with.  And  great 
metropolises,  with  the  coming  together  of  vast 
aggregations  of  human  beings  to  form  them, 
are  one  of  the  distinctive  outgrowths  of  our 
present  civilization.  In  a  metropolis,  in  any 
metropolis,  there  is  engendered  a  spirit  that  is 
as  different  as  possible,  in  the  net  result  and 
in  the  essence  alike,  from  what  can  be  called 
the  city  spirit.  The  city  spirit  is  careful  and 
watchful,  the  metropolitan  spirit  is  not.  The 
one  tends  to  discipline  and  order,  speaking 
theoretically;  the  other  to  laissez faire.  Un- 
der other  forms  of  government  than  the  popu- 
lar the  difference  need  not  materially  affect  the 
general  tone  of  metropolitan  life.  Under 
popular  governments,  however,  the  differ- 
ence is  capital.  Popular  governments  can 
only  go  on  successfully  in  the  measure  in 
which  some  degree  of  watchfulness  and  care- 
fulness is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  citizens.  Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  popu- 
lar governments — and  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  many  of  those  very  contemporary 
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conditions  which  have  tended  to  make  the 
popular  governments  themselves — is  an  in- 
fluence that  works  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposed  to  the  carrying  onward  of  that  at 
least  moral  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
civic  affairs,  on  which  rests  the  continuance 
and  happiness  of  self-governing  political  en- 
tities. 

The  problem  is  one  that  is  exclusively  of 
our  own  time.  The  popular  governments  of 
other  times  had  no  experience  that  would  help 
to  solve  it.  One  may  get  some  idea  of  the 
workings  of  a  general  civic  education,  such  as 
that  of  Athens,  for  instance,  in  an  American 
city  like  Boston,  where,  with  whatever  dis- 
tinctions, the  observer  is  conscious  of  this 
species  of  tacit  individual  cooperation  in 
many  of  the  chief  expressions  of  the  city's 
life.  Artistically,  the  modern  Athens  is  Paris: 
in  Paris  one  feels  what  must  have  been  the 
Athenian  pride  in  the  outward  beauty  and 
seemliness  of  the  city  and  the  Athenian  care 
for  both.  Yet  Paris  has  not  the  city  spirit 
in  other  respects.  It  is,  rather,  a  modern 
democratic  metropolis,  where  the  coming  to- 
gether of  all  classes  and  orders  of  men  has 
bred  a  tolerance  for  all  classes  and  orders  of 
opinion,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  one  order  of  thought  and  con- 
duct consistently  prevail.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  centres  of  population  grown  large 
enough  to  come  under  the  head  of  the  modern 
cosmopolitan  great  cities.  And  there  are 
signs  everywhere  that  the  flowing  together  of 
the  human  tides  to  form  these  great  centres 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  How, 
then,  is  this  metropolitan  spirit,  which,  when 
it  philosophizes,  justifies  its  civic  indifference 
on  sundry  broad  human  grounds,  and  which 
— and  this  is  more  insidious — pronounces  it 
a  matter  of  taste,  of  avoidance  of  provincial- 
ism, to  let  things  and  people  alone — not  to 
meddle — how  is  this  spirit  to  be  brought  in- 
to harmony  with  certain  other  views  essential 
to  good  citizenship?  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting, on  so  vital  a  point,  to  hear  some 
suggestive  remarks  from  Mr.  Bryce. 
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TO  many  of  us  nature,  in  the  sense  of 
anything  more  than  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion or  a  motive  for  a  poet's  vaga- 
ries, easily  becomes  for  part  of  the  year  an 
unknown  quantity.  In  short  intervals  of 
summer  relaxation,  perhaps,  we  may  come 
to  feel  something  of  the  charm  and  freedom 
of  the  out-of-door  existence,  respond  in  a 
measure  to  the  beauties  of  the  varicolored 
landscape  and  the  sparkle  and  wide  sweep  of 
the  sea;  but  with  the  waning  of  the  season 
we  too  readily  lose  interest.     We 

^VinT^Woods6  incline    t0   a   m0re    or    less    Steam" 
heated    attitude    toward    open-air 

excursions  in  winter,  and  thereby  deprive 
ourselves  of  opportunities  for  many  new  dis- 
coveries. 

There  are  few  experiences  that  bring  to 
the  average  man  so  clear  a  vision  of  himself, 
or  enable  him  so  surely  to  define  his  re- 
lation to  the  actualities  of  his  own  and  the 
life  about  him,  as  a  lonely  walk  in  the  bare 
winter  woods.  The  brisk  air  and  vigorous 
exercise  are  wholesome  tonics  that  set  the 
blood  tingling,  the  pervading  silence  awakens 
the  torpid  senses  and  stirs  to  clearer  out- 
ward perception  the  most  self-centred  mind. 
The  mere  sentiment  of  the  woods  is  not  the 
note  that  primarily  lays  hold  of  the  con- 
sciousness, however;  that  is  but  a  too  evi- 
dent part  of  the  customary  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  the  crowd,  a  by-product  of  civilization 
and  culture.  There  is  a  pervasive  sugges- 
tion of  breadth,  frankness,  and  perfect  candor 
in  the  attitude  of  surrounding  natural  objects, 
but  no  appeal  to  human  sympathy.  The 
trees  creak  and  sway  in  the  wind,  wearily,  say 
the  poets,  but  to  the  normally  healthy-minded 
there  seems  more  of  wise  adaptability  to  ex- 
pected conditions,  an  acceptance  of  the  facts 
of  existence  as  they  are  and  a  conserving  of 
strength  to  meet  them  as  best  they  may. 
Even  the  weaklings  of  the  forest  give  one  an 
impression  of  a  certain  passive  strength. 
There  is  death  here,  too,  and  slow  decay,  but 
these  belong  to  life  and  are  the  common- 
places of  the  passing  years. 

The  mere  facts  of  nature,  once  the  per- 
ceptions are  awakened  to  them,  are  irresist- 
ibly diverting  and  direct  the  mind  to  habits 
of  new  and  careful  observation.  These  are 
the  things  that  the  woods  make  good,  that 
help  to  free  the  mind  and  renew  its  normal 
outlook,  clogged  and  blunted  as  it  becomes 
by  the  morbid  influence  of  tired  nerves  and 
the  persistent  mummery  of  humanity. 


There  is  no  surer  way  of  getting  out  of 
one's  self  than  a  day  spent  in  the  winter 
woods.  The  trees,  freed  of  their  foliage, 
with  branches  outlined  against  the  sky,  their 
trunks  massed  rank  after  rank  in  silent  pro- 
cession, stand  out  with  a  peculiarly  insistent 
individuality,  each  for  himself.  They  al- 
ways seem  very  personal,  very  uncompro- 
mising, very  self-reliant.  No  quarter  here; 
the  law  of  the  forest  insists  that  each  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  What  splendid  vigor 
and  strength  of  resistance  in  the  sturdy 
trunks  and  rugged  limbs  of  the  oaks,  the 
rough-barked  hickories,  the  deeply  furrowed 
chestnuts,  and  the  stately  upreaching  tulips! 
What  grace  and  power  in  the  curving  arms 
of  the  elms  and  delicate  beauty  in  the  spray- 
like wands  of  the  beeches  and  birches! 

It  is  not  always  the  brilliant  sparkling  days 
that  bring  the  most  pleasure  and  surest  sat- 
isfaction. These  afford  an  exhilaration  and 
uplifting  of  the  spirit,  a  joy  in  the  mere  fact 
of  existence,  but  their  appeal  is  chiefly  to  the 
senses.  They  are  not  the  days  that  take 
the  strongest  hold  of  one's  mind  and  stir  the 
deepest  thought. 

With  a  dull  gray  sky  and  the  snow  lying 
heavily,  close-clinging  to  the  ground,  there 
is  at  first  a  general  effect  of  complete  and 
impressive  monotone.  But  there  is  color 
everywhere.  In  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
their  wonderfully  varied  reds,  browns,  pinks, 
greens,  and  delicate  shades  of  gray;  in  the 
contrasting  foliage  of  the  pines,  the  hem- 
locks, the  cedars;  and  a  rare  sublety  and 
beauty  in  the  soft  tones  of  the  snow. 

Here  and  there  are  dry  patches  of  weeds 
or  bushy  undergrowth  sharply  outlined 
against  the  white  ground,  that  rattle  and 
call  attention  to  unsuspected  details  of  form; 
while  on  the  hillside  under  the  heavily  laden 
evergreens  sheltered  spots  of  bare  ground 
make  a  strikingly  harmonious  and  significant 
color  contrast.  The  play  and  rustle  of 
old  leaves  still  clinging  to  a  few  sheltered 
oaks  and  beeches  seem  but  a  mockery  of  the 
luxuriant  life  that  they  recall.  But  it  is  to 
the  future  that  the  bare  limbs  stretch  forth. 
The  past  has  brought  them  strength  and 
stored  up  energies  that  only  need  the  awak- 
ening breath  of  the  new  season  to  fulfil 
again  the  promise  of  their  life.  Every  small 
twig  is  tipped  and  bordered  with  the  young 
buds  the  old  leaves  left  behind;  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  new. 
The  life  of  the  trees  is  a  constant  renewal. 
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In  the  quiet  woods  on  such  a  day  there 
conies  to  one  an  unaccustomed  feeling  of 
aloofness,  a  sense  of  finality,  born  of  the  con- 
tact with  realities  and  complete  separation 
from  the  familiar  environment.  Nothing 
seems  to  count  here  but  the  naked  truth. 
The  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  the  breaking  of 
a  twig,  an  occasional  cheep  of  some  bird, 
pretty  surely  the  cheerful  note  of  the  chick- 
adee and  the  scolding  of  the  red  squirrels, 
are  sounds  that  attract  the  attention  with 
startling  distinctness.  You  are  alone  with 
primitive  things,  the  unconventional,  the  in- 
evitable. There  is  no  least  concession  here 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  ego. 

Nature  rightly  observed  always  appears 
to  teach  the  lesson  of  directness.  Her  ways 
are  governed  by  fixed  purposes,  by  being 
true  to  herself.  It  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
universality  of  all  life  that  one  may  get  from 
a  walk  in  the  woods.  Undiverted  by  human 
contact  the  individual  stands  revealed  to 
himself,  the  mind  has  a  chance  to  come  into 
its  own. 


FRACTIONS  have  never  occupied  my 
mind  since  that  Golden  Age  out  of 
which  I  was  rudely  thrust  some  thirty 
years  ago;  but  recently  the  curious  person- 
ality they  used  to  have  for  my  childish  terror 
was  recalled  to  me.      "  I  know  fractions,"  my 

„       .  niece  Marjory  declared  to  me  the 

Fractions 

other  day,  with  conscious  wisdom. 

"There  are  two  kinds,  common  fractions  and 
decimals.  All  that  are  not  decimals  are 
common  or  vulgar." 

"Common  or  vulgar!"  The  forgotten 
names  came  back  from  afar,  mere  conjunc- 
tions of  curious  syllables  without  mathemati- 
cal significance,  but  pushing  strange  ideas 
ahead  of  them.  Why  should  there  suddenly 
have  been  opened  up  to  me  a  strange  and 


human  aristocracy  among  fractions  whereby 
one  order  should  be  assigned  the  place  of  ex- 
clusion and  made  the  shibboleth,  even  among 
boys — that  single  class  of  humanity  to  whom 
we  look  for  a  virgin  and,  therefore,  a  true 
judgment — while  all  the  rest  of  this  mathe- 
matical half-world  should  be  tagged  with  a 
double  derogation  ?  Whence  is  the  sinister 
power  and  the  smug  respectability  of  the 
decimal?  Has  it  to  do  with  the  money  that 
it  stands  for?  Has  the  calculating  arithmetic 
done  this  human  thing  also? 

"Marjory,  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  there 
not,  as  an  improper  fraction?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  there  is ;  I  know  about  that,  too. 
An  improper  fraction  is  a  vulgar  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  greater  than  its  denom- 
inator." 

It  would  appear  then,  that  the  arithmetical 
appreciation  of  good  behavior  is  close  to  the 
human.  A  fraction  has  no  business  to  be 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be,  no  matter  how 
many  integers  it  may  actually  contain;  hav- 
ing the  body  of  a  common  fraction,  a  com- 
mon fraction  it  shall  be,  and  an  improper  one 
besides — a  case  of  explicit  misbehavior  grafted 
upon  a  general  vulgarity. 

A  man's  numerator  is  greater  than  his  de- 
nominator— the  biggest  part  of  him  is  at  top, 
above  the  line  of  his  professions.  This  is 
perplexing ;  one  must  have  some  standard  of 
values,  and  if  a  man  be  content  to  set  forth 
the  entire  sum  of  his  being  in  careless  or  in- 
verted wise,  whose  shall  the  reprobation  be 
but  his?  A  man  must  thriftily  dispose  his 
values  in  that  paying  attitude  of  mind  known 
as  "taking  one's  self  seriously,"  if  he  desires 
the  consideration  of  a  serious  and  exacting 
world.  All  this  is  good  human  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  the  world  of  Pendennis,  than 
which  there  is  none  better.  You  and  I  have 
known  it  for  several  years  back.  But  the 
mischief  of  it  is — how  did  the  fractions  find  it 
out? 


Copyright,  1904,  by  E.  H.  Blashfield. 

Ceiling  panel  in  music  room  in  the  house  of  Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York  City. 
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URAL  painting,  that  which  deco- 
rates large  edifices,  est  done  par 
elle-meme  la  phis  haute  destination 
de  Vartiste."  So  says  M.  Charles  Blanc. 
The  modern  mural  painter  is,  naturally,  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages;  but  he  has  to  select 
with  great  judgment  among  the  bewildering 
treasures  of  his  inheritance.  He  early  learns 
that  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  to  be 
found  in  productions  accepted  as  the  highest 
triumphs  of  his  art  are  not  adapted  to  his 
place  and  season.  Even  in  the  selection  of 
the  particular  great  principles  of  decorative 
art  which  he  shall  follow  in  his  work  (with 
which  he  begins)  he  has  to  consider  a  hun- 
dred modern  sophistications  and  prejudices. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  details  of  his  con- 
ception and  composition,  it  is  surprising  how 
little  outside  of  general  principles  and  a  few 
matters  of  technique  he  can  find  in  the  work 
of  most  of  the  great  decorators  of  the  Italian 
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Renaissance  and  the  Decadence.  Their  tre- 
mendous creative  faculty,  their  invention  and 
abundance  and  fertility,  their  "certain  idea 
of  function,"  as  Mr.  La  Farge  says,  and  their 
fitting  temperamentally  for  this  particular  art, 
are  full  of  instruction  for  him;  but  much  of 
that  of  which  they  were  the  most  fond,  their 
headlong  commingling  of  the  ages,  mythol- 
ogies, religions,  philosophies,  allegories,  and 
architectures,  all  more  or  less  transformed  by 
the  vertical  perspective,  is  not  for  our  days. 
In  matters  of  detail  it  can  probably  be  said 
that,  if  he  elect  to  follow  certain  great  princi- 
ples which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  theirs 
—as  Mr.  Blashfield  has  done — he  has  less  ma- 
terial than  they — for  all  he  comes  so  long  after. 
If  he  elect  to  follow  other,  and  ''modern" 
lines,  in  which  all  the  burdens  of  poor  Hu- 
manity are  most  carefully  brought  in,  instead 
of  being  most  carefully  kept  out,  then,  of 
course,  he  has  new  material,  such  as  it  is. 
But  Mr. Blashfield  and  the  others  to  whom 
mural  decoration  means  a  beautful  creation. 
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in  which  a  certain  aloofness,  a  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  charm,  are  carefully  maintained,  are 
forbidden,  by  contemporary  manners  and 
customs,  not  only  to  introduce  poodles  and 
toothpicks  into  the  "Marriage  at  Cana,"  and 
"Germans,  dogs  and  other  heretics"  for 
merely  "pictorial  purposes,"  as  Paul  Ve- 
ronese acknowledged,  but  also  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  thousand  other  agrements  with 
which  the  cheerful  Venetians  and  Cortonians 
and  others  amused  themselves  and  the  rest 
c(  the  world.  A  greater  regard  must  be 
theirs  for  the  silhouetting  of  their  figures; 
no  hardy  or  inconsistent  foreshortenings,  no 
futile  or  unconstructive  details  of  drapery, 
no  too  great  originality  of  costume — even  for 
the  allegories.  The  heads  must  not  suffer 
in  their  dignity,  by  accidental  tippings  or 
slicing  off;  there  must  be  a  certain  decentish 
reserve  in  the  exposure  of  legs,  busts,  etc. — 
particularly  of  legs;  there  must  be  a  most 
careful  outlook  for  any  little  awkwardnesses  or 
misadventures  among  the  personages  them- 
selves. Flying  human  figures  are  still  permit- 
ted, but  they  must  fly  decorously — no  back- 
somersaults  in  the  empyrean  now-a-days ! 

The  greatly  increased  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life,  the  vast  development  of  science,  in 
widening  the  mental  horizon  of  the  modern 
mural  painter  has  not  added  so  very  much 
to  his  aesthetic  possibilities.  As  has  been 
said  somewhere,  sublimity  in  painting  comes 
from  thought  perceived  but  not  yet  formu- 
lated. A  clear  intellectual  perception  of  the 
interdependence  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is 
not  an  available  pigment  on  the  palette. 
However,  the  most  monumental  of  the  more 
important  commissions  given  Mr.  Blashfield 
in  recent  years  is  that  of  the  decoration  of 
the  dome  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
because  of  the  intellectual  dignity  of  the  theme 
selected  by  him  for  this  ceiling  that  this  work 
is  apparently  his  most  worthy.  The  works 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  within  the 
last  six  years  cover  a  tolerably  wide  range, 
and  the  list  may  s^rve  as  an  indication  of  the 
possibilities  developing  in  mural  painting  in 
this  country.  Nearly  all  of  these  works  have 
been  in  public  buildings.  One  of  the  earliest 
within  this  period  was  a  ceiling  and  three 
small  lunettes  on  the  walls  of  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
building  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  ceiling  sym- 
bolizing "Industry  and  Thrift  leading  the 
People  to  Security,"  and  the  two  more  im- 


portant lunettes,  "Thrift  Driving  the  Wolf 
from  the  Door"  and  "  Prudence  binding  For- 
tune."    In  this  great  room  of  the  insurance 
building  there  were  also  two  large  and  three 
small  lunettes  painted  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
by  agreement  between   the   two  artists  the 
ceiling    was    painted    realistically    and    the 
lunettes  on  the  lower  wa  Is  much  more  con- 
ventionally and  flatly,  the  figures  appearing 
against  a  patterned  background.      For  Balti- 
more, for  two  rooms  in  the  new  Court-house 
of  the  city,  Mr  Blashfield  executed  two  long 
rectangular  panels,  each  divided  by  pilasters 
into  a  larger  central    section   and  two  end 
ones — "Washington  laying  his  Commission 
as  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  feet  of  Colum- 
bia" and  "The  Edict  of  Toleration  of  Lord 
Baltimore."     In    these,    the    nature   of   the 
subject  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  field 
of  pure  allegory  for  the  much  more  difficult 
one  in  which  realistic  or  historic  personages 
mingle  with  these  abstractions  and  personi- 
fications without  apparent  incongruity.     The 
"Edict  of   Toleration"  is  a  simple  longitu- 
dinal composition  set  in  a  landscape,  the  end 
panels  showing  spectators  between  the  heavy 
tree-boles  of  the  primitive   forest.      In  the 
centre,  Lord  Baltimore,  in  the  half  armor  of 
his  period,  promulgates  his  edict  (an  almost 
impossible  action  to  render  pictorially)  with 
the  aid  of  a  youthful  winged  genius  who  acts 
at  once  as  herald  and  town-crier,  very  natu- 
rally, and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  struck  by 
any  particular  inconsistency  between  the  two 
figures.      The  Washington   panel    is    much 
more  elaborate  as  a  composition  and  much 
more  crowded,   far  more  difficult  to  invent 
and  compose,  and  very  luminous  and  beauti- 
ful in  color,  though  much  of  this  latter  had 
to  be  toned  down  as  the  work  approached 
completion   to   meet   the   exigencies   of  the 
marble  wall  and  the  general  whole.      In  the 
centre,    throned  high  against  a  baldachin, 
like  many  a  gentle  Renaissance  Madonna, 
sits    Columbia,    or    Patria,    the    saints    and 
supporters  below  being  quite  adequately  re- 
placed by  the  various  graceful  personifica- 
tions appropriate  to  the  theme,  among  which 
appears,    quite    prominently    at    the    right, 
Washington,   in   full    Continental  costume, 
and  very  dignified  and  appropriate.      In  the 
right  and  left  end  panels  are  skilfully  grouped 
his  officers,  one  or  two  of  the  French  allies 
in  white,  and  over  each  group  flutter  the  very 
uncompromising  American   flags,   here   re- 
duced to  discreetness  in  color  and  decorative 
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*■  ».M^1^0^™SS  and  fluttermgs  in  form.  For  the 
"^ftftens'  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  large 
'  '  '■'  ftrtiefte,  a  fine,  old  fashioned,  instructive  sub- 
ject, "Capital,  supported  by  Labor,  offering 
the  Golden  Key  of  Opportunity  to  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,"  afforded  the  painter  an 
opportunity  to  present  some  old  friends  in 
new  and  more  intelligently  imagined  person- 
ifications, and  also  to  give  life  to  a  new  one, 
"Capital" — the  sordid  and  unlovely  "Cap- 
ital" of  the  demagogues  and  the  statisticians 
— here  appearing  as  a  beautiful  feminine 
vision,  gleaming  like  a  new  sunshine  in  the 
yellows  of  her  own  gold,  coin  and  hair  and 
robe,  key  and  sword  hilt  and  chased  helmet, 
hundreds  of  yellows,  varying,  delicate,  com- 
plementary colors,  setting  off,  reflecting,  and 
burnishing  up  each  other  in  a  very  blaze  of 
affluence. 

The  very  latest  of  these  great  mural  deco- 
rations, installed  in  December,  1904,  are  two 
large  lunettes  for  the  State-house  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. — an  aboriginal  theme  in  which  the 
early  explorers,  coureurs  de  bois  and  seign- 
eurs, break  in  upon  the  solitude  of  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  red  men,  and  the  very  large 
and  important  "Minnesota  as  the  Gran- 
ary of  the  World,"  throned  on  her  own  wheat 
sheaves  and  drawn  in  triumph  by  her  white 
oxen.  In  this  latter,  the  crowded  and  monu- 
mental composition  was  duly  decided  upon 
after  examining  the  plan  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  considering  the  distribution  of  the 
subsidiary  decoration;  "in  order  to  fulfil 
properly  the  law  of  les  pieins  ct  les  v 'ides  in 
relation  to  the  room  the  decorations  should 
be  very  full,  and  one,  at  least,  rather  rich 
andsumptuous  looking,"  says  Mr.  Blashfield. 
When  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert,  testified  to  the  painter  that  the  deco- 
ration seemingly  enlarged  the  scale  of  the 
room,  the  success  of  this  design  seemed  as- 
sured. The  much  greater  difficulty  in  carry- 
ingoutsuccessfully  monumental  and  symmet- 
rical compositions,  like  this  of  Minnesota  or 
the  Baltimore  panel  of  Washington,  is  frank- 
ly recognized  by  the  artist;  and  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  use  of  free-hand  composition 
in  these  ordered  works  as  much  as  possible 
without  entirely  losing  touch  with  symmetri- 
cal pattern.  A  good  deal  of  the  latter,  in 
his  opinion,  is  "'essential  to  architectonic 
completeness,  but  Veronese  and  Rubens 
were  able  to  make  beautiful  patterns  without 
seeming  to  do  so,"  and  the  direction  they 
followed  is  that  for  which  he  would  strive. 


"The  great  and  true  tradition,  borne  out  in 
the  work  of  all  the  best  practitioners,  holds 
good  to-day  just  as  it  did  in  1 5 10.  or,  tor  that 
matter,  in  450  B.  C." 

In  addition  to  these  public  commissions 
the  artist  has  lent  his  talent  within  the  last 
few  years  to  the  completion  of  the  decoration 
of  three  important  apartments  in  private 
houses: — the  music-room  of  Mr.  Lewisohn,  of 
New  York;  the  library  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs 
Drexel,  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  salon  of 
Mr.  Huntington's  house,  New  York  City. 
In  the  first  the  decoration  consists  of  a  long 
panel  in  which  dignified  youthful  figures  with 
an  Italian  air  dance  slowly  and  with  stately 
progression,  as  at  the  marriage  festival  of  that 
Lisa  who  loved  the  King,  and  a  ceiling  in  which 
the  music  of  all  the  ages  is  presented  in  a  pro- 
cession of  pure  gracefulness  and  fantasy.  In 
Mr.  DrexeFs  ceiling,  something  of  the  theme 
of  the  Congressional  Library  was  carried  out 
in  a  more  familiar  style,  the  figures  being 
but  half  life  size.  In  three  panels,  a  central 
circular  one,  a  lunette  and  a  rectangle,  Poetry 
and  Prose  were  typified  in  numerous  personi- 
fications, carefully  imagined  and  executed, 
and  eight  illustrious  personages  of  history  and 
legend,  selected  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  pre- 
sented the  great  things  of  letters,  arts,  and  life. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  good  Renais- 
sance custom  that  the  decoration  of  the  man- 
sion should  reflect  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  dweller  therein. 

As  a  bit  of  technical  information,  inter- 
esting to  others  than  painters,  we  transcribe 
the  artist's  notes  of  the  color  of  the  great 
Minnesota  lunette,  here  reproduced:  The 
whole  centre  was  white.  The  oxen  white, 
with  a  lemon-yellow  character.  The  white 
in  Minnesota's  brocade  was  tempered  with 
lakes,  and  that  of  the  wings  of  the  flying 
genii  with  orange  chrome.  The  reds  of 
the  flying  draperies  were  filled  with  orange 
chrome,  cadmium,  malachite,  and  with  warm 
yellow-greenish  reflections — the  whole  on  a 
basis  of  vermilion.  All  through  the  dark 
blues  were  slashings  of  yellow  ochre,  orange 
chrome,  and  vermilion,  till  there  was  hardly 
any  blue  left.  The  whites  at  the  sides  were 
pinkish  white  on  the  Sanitary  Commission 
nurse  (with  basket  of  bandages),;  white  with 
gold  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism;  pinkish 
white  on  the  Spirit  of  Agriculture;  and  white 
with  ochres  on  the  farmer  girl  standing  and 
holding  the  child's  hand. 

William  Walton. 
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KITS    AND     OUTFITS 


BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


IN  this  article  I  will  try  to  describe  outfits 
I  have  seen  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  travellers  and  explorers,  and 
in  different  campaigns  by  army  officers 
and  war  correspondents.  My  hope  is  that 
among  the  articles  described  the  reader 
may  learn  of  some  new  thing  which,  when 
he  next  goes  hunting,  fishing,  or  exploring, 
he  can  adapt  to  his  own  uses.  That  is  my 
hope,  but  I  am  sceptical.  I  have  seldom 
met  the  man  who  would  allow  anyone  else 
to  advise  him  in  selecting  his  kit,  or  who 
would-  admit  that  any  other  kit  was  better 
than  the  one  he  had  packed  for  himself. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  question.  The  same 
article  that  one  declares  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  his  comfort,  health,  and  happiness 
is  the  very  first  thing  that  another  will 
throw  into  the  trail.  A  man's  outfit  is  a 
matter  which  seems  to  touch  his  private 
honor.  I  have  heard  veterans  sitting  around 
a  camp-fire  proclaim  the  superiority  of 
their  kits  with  a  jealousy,  loyalty,  and  en- 
thusiasm they  would  not  exhibit  for  the 
flesh  of  their  flesh  and  the  bone  of  their 
bone.  On  a  campaign,  you  may  attack  a 
man's  courage,  the  flag  he  serves,  the  news- 


satchel  almost  everything  he  is  liable  to 
need;  a  carpenter  can  stow  away  in  one 
box  all  the  tools  of  his  trade.  But  an  out- 
fit is  not  selected  on  any  recognized  prin- 
ciples. It  seems  to  be  a  question  entirely 
of  temperament.  As  the  man  said  when 
his  friends  asked  him  how  he  made  his 
famous  cocktail,  "I  don't  know.  It  de- 
pends on  my  mood."  The  truth  is  that 
each  man  in  selecting  his  outfit  generally 
follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  With 
one,  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  his  morn- 
ing bath  outweighs  the  fact  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  must  carry  a  rubber  bath- 
tub. Another  man  is  hearty,  tough,  and 
inured  to  an  out-of-door  life.  He  can  sleep 
on  a  pile  of  coal  or  standing  on  his  head, 
and  he  naturally  scorns  to  carry  a  bed. 
But  another  man,  should  he  sleep  all  night 
on  the  ground,  the  next  day  would  be  of  no 
use  to  himself,  his  regiment,  or  his  news- 
paper. So  he  carries  a  folding  cot  and  the 
more  fortunate  one  of  tougher  fibre  laughs 
at  him.  Another  man  says  that  the  only 
way  to  campaign  is  to  travel  "light,"  and 
sets  forth  with  rain-coat  and  field-glass. 
He  honestly  thinks  that  he  travels  light  be- 


paper  for  which  he  works,  his  intelligence,  or    cause  his  intelligence  tells  him  it  is  the  bet- 


his  camp  manners,  and  he  will  ignore  you; 
but  if  you  criticize  his  patent  water-bottle 
he  will  fall  upon  you  with  both  fists.  So, 
in  recommending  any  article  for  an  outfit, 
one  needs  to  be  careful.  An  outfit  lends 
itself  to  dispute,  because  the  selection  of  its 
component  parts  is  not  an  exact  science. 
It  should  be,  but  it  is  not.  A  doctor  on  his 
daily  rounds  can  carry  in  a  compact  little 
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ter  way;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  so 
because  he  is  lazy.  Throughout  the  entire 
campaign  he  borrows  from  his  friends,  and 
with  that  camaraderie  and  unselfishness 
that  never  comes  to  the  surface  so  strongly 
as  when  men  are  thrown  together  in  camp, 
they  lend  him  whatever  he  needs.  When 
the  war  is  over,  he  is  the  man  who  goes 
about  saying:  "Some  of  those  fellows  car- 
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ried  enough  stuff  to  till  a  moving  van. 
Now,  look  what  I  did.  I  made  the  entire 
campaign  on  a  tooth-brush." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  sneaking  ad- 
miration for  the  man  who  dares  to  borrow. 
His  really  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  But  at 
times  he  may  lose  himself  in  places  where 
he  can  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
and  there  are  men  so  tenderly  constituted 
that  they  cannot  keep  another  man  hungry 
while  they  use  his  coffee-pot.  So  it  is  well 
to  take  a  few  things  with  you — if  only  to 
lend  them  to  the  men  who  travel  " light." 

On  hunting  and  campaigning  trips  the 


erals.  When  that  war  started  few  thought 
it  would  last  over  six  weeks,  and  many  of 
the  officers  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  pic- 
nic. In  consequence,  they  mobilized  as  they 
never  would  have  done  had  they  foreseen 
what  was  to  come,  and  the  mess  contractor 
grew  rich  furnishing,  not  only  champagne, 
which  in  campaigns  in  fever  countries  has 
saved  the  life  of  many  a  good  man,  but  with 
cases  of  even  port  and  burgundy,  which 
never  greatly  helped  any  one.  Later  these 
mess  supplies  were  turned  over  to  the  field- 
hospitals,  but  at  the  start  everyone  travelled 
with  more  than  he  needed  and  more  than 


The  Elliott  chair  after  four  years  of  use. 


climate,  the  means  of  transport,  and  the 
chance  along  the  road  of  obtaining  food 
and  fodder  vary  so  greatly  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  map  out  an  outfit  which  would 
serve  equally  well  for  each  of  them.  What 
on  one  journey  was  your  most  precious 
possession  on  the  next  is  a  useless  nuisance. 
On  two  trips  I  have  packed  a  tent  weighing, 
with  the  stakes,  fifty  pounds,  which,  as  we 
slept  in  huts,  I  never  once  had  occasion  to 
open;  while  on  other  trips  in  countries  that 
promised  to  be  more  or  less  settled,  I  had 
to  always  live  under  canvas,  and  sometimes 
broke  camp  twice  a  day. 

In  one  war,  in  which  I  worked  for  an 
English  paper,  we  travelled  like  major-gen- 


the  regulations  allowed,  and  each  corre- 
spondent was  advised  that  if  he  represented 
a  first-class  paper  and  wished  to  "save  his 
face"  he  had  better  travel  in  state.  Those 
who  did  not,  found  the  staff  and  censor  less 
easy  of  access,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
information  more  difficult.  But  it  was  a 
nuisance.  If,  when  a  man  halted  at  your 
tent,  you  could  not  stand  him  whiskey  and 
sparklet  soda,  Egyptian  cigarettes,  com- 
pressed soup,  canned  meats,  and  marma- 
lade, your  paper  was  suspected  of  trying  to 
do  it  "on  the  cheap,"  and  not  only  of  being 
mean,  but,  as  this  was  a  popular  war,  un- 
patriotic. When  the  army  stripped  down 
to  work  all  this  was  discontinued,  but  at  the 
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start  I  believe  there  were  carried  with  that 
column  as  many  tins  of  tan-leather  dressing 
as  there  were  rifles.  On  that  march  my 
own  outfit  was  as  unwieldy  as  a  gypsy's 
caravan.  It  consisted  of  an  enormous  cart, 
two  oxen,  three  Basuto  ponies,  one  Austra- 
lian horse,  three  servants,  and  four  hundred 
pounds  of  supplies  and  baggage.  When  it 
moved  across  the  plain  it  looked  as  large  as 
a  Fall  River  boat.  Later,  when  I  joined 
the  opposing  army,  and  was  not  expected 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  great  London 
daily,  I  carried  all  my  belongings  strapped 
to  my  back,  or  to  the  back  of  my  one  pony, 
and  I  was  quite  as  comfortable,  clean,  and 
content  as  I  had  been  with  the  private  car 
and  the  circus  tent. 


Throughout  the  Greek  war,  as  there  were 
no  horses  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  we 
walked,  and  I  learned  then  that  when  one 
has  to  carry  his  own  kit  the  number  of 
things  he  can  do  without  is  extraordinary. 
While  I  marched  with  the  army,  offering 
my  kingdom  for  a  horse,  I  carried  my  out- 
fit in  saddle-bags  swung  over  my  shoulder. 
And  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  good  outfit, 
for  I  never  bought  anything  to  add  to  it  or 
threw  anything  away.  I  submit  that  as  a 
fair  test  of  a  kit. 

Further  on,  should  any  reader  care  to 
know  how  for  several  months  one  may  keep 
going  with  an  outfit  he  can  pack  in  two  sad- 
dle-bags, I  will  give  a  list  of  the  articles 
which  in  three  campaigns  I  carried  in  mine. 
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Personally,  I  am  for  travelling  "light," 
but  at  the  very  start  one  is  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  what  one  man  calls  light  to 
another  savors  of  luxury.  I  call  fifty  pounds 
light;  in  Japan  we  each  were  allowed  the 
officer's  allowance  of  sixty-six  pounds.  Lord 
Wolseley,  in  his  "Pocketbook"  cuts  down 
the  officer's  kit  to  forty  pounds,  while  Ness- 
mut,  of  the  Forest  and  Stream,  claims  that 
for  a  hunting  trip,  all  one  wants  does  not 
weigh  over  twenty-six  pounds.  It  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  compromise.  You 
cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  You 
cannot,  under  a  tropical  sun,  throw  away 
your  blanket  and  when  the  night  dew  falls 
wrap  it  around  you.  And  if,  after  a  day  of 
hard  climbing  or  riding,  you  want  to  drop 


"bunkie"  is  the  one  who  can  be  comfort- 
able while  the  best  of  them  are  roughing  it. 
The  old  soldier  knows  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
keep  himself  fit,  so  that  he  can  perform  his 
work,  whether  his  work  is  scouting  for 
forage  or  scouting  for  men,  but  you  will 
often  hearthe  volunteer  captain  say:  "Now, 
boys,  don't  forget  we're  roughing  it;  and 
don't  expect  to  be  comfortable."  As  a  rule, 
the  only  reason  his  men  are  uncomfortable 
is  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  make 
them  otherwise;  or  because  he  thinks,  on  a 
campaign,  to  endure  unnecessary  hardship, 
is  the  mark  of  a  soldier. 

In  the  Cuban  campaign  the  day  the 
American  forces  landed  at  Siboney  a  major- 
general   of  volunteers  took  up  his  head- 


I  he  German  Army  cooking  kit  and  the  Preston  water  bottle  and  cooking  kit 


into  a  folding  chair,  to  make  room  for  it  in 
your  carry-all  you  must  give  up  many  other 
lesser  things. 

By  travelling  light  I  do  not  mean  any 
lighter  than  the  necessity  demands.  If 
there  is  transport  at  hand,  a  man  is  foolish 
not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  is  always 
foolish  if  he  does  not  make  things  as  easy 
for  himself  as  possible.  The  tenderfoot 
will  not  agree  with  this.  With  him  there 
is  no  idea  so  fixed,  and  no  idea  so  erroneous, 
as  that  to  he  comfortable  is  to  be  effeminate. 
He  believes  that  "roughing  it"  is  synon- 
ymous with  hardship,  and  in  season  and 
out  of  season  he  plays  the  Spartan.  Any 
man  who  suffers  discomforts  he  can  avoid 
because  he  fears  his  comrades  will  think  he 
cannot  suffer  hardships  is  an  idiot.  You 
often  hear  it  said  of  a  man  that  "he  can 
rough  it  with  the  best  of  them."  Anyone 
can    do    that.     The    man    I    want    for   a 


quarters  in  the  house  from  which  the  Span- 
ish commandant  had  just  fled,  and  on  the 
veranda  of  which  Caspar  Whitney  and 
myself  had  found  two  hammocks  and  made 
ourselves  at  home.  The  Spaniard  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  house  courteously 
offered  the  major-general  his  choice  of 
three  bedrooms.  They  all  were  on  the 
first  floor  and  opened  upon  the  veranda, 
and  to  the  general's  staff  a  tent  could  have 
been  no  easier  of  access.  Obviously,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  keep  himself 
in  good  physical  condition,  to  obtain  as 
much  sleep  as  possible,  and  to  rest  his  great 
brain  and  his  limbs  cramped  with  ten  days 
on  shipboard.  But  in  a  tone  of  stern  re- 
proof he  said,  "No;  I  am  campaigning 
now,  and  I  have  given  up  all  luxuries." 
And  with  that  he  stretched  a  poncho  on  the 
hard  boards  of  the  veranda,  where,  while 
just  a  few  feet  from  him  the  three  beds  and 


The  component  parts  of  the  Preston  cooking  kit. 


white  mosquito  nets  gleamed  invitingly,  he 
tossed  and  turned.  Besides  being  a  sillv 
spectacle,  the  sight  of  an  old  gentleman 
lying  wide  awake  on  his  shoulder-blades 
was  disturbing,  and  as  the  hours  dragged 
on  we  repeatedly  offered  him  our  ham- 
mocks. But  he  fretfully  persisted  in  his 
determination  to  be  uncomfortable.  And 
he  was.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy  staff, 
several  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  regular 
army,  who  had  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  chief,  were  toward  morning  hardlv 


loyal.  Later,  at  the  very  moment  the  army 
moved  up  to  the  battle  of  San  Juan  this 
same  major-general  was  relieved  of  his 
command  on  account  of  illness.  Had  he 
sensibly  taken  care  of  himself,  when  the 
moment  came  when  he  was  needed,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  better  serve  his 
brigade  and  his  country.  In  contrast  to 
this  pose  is  the  conduct  of  the  veteran 
hunter,  or  old  soldier.  When  he  gets  into 
camp  his  first  thought,  after  he  has  cared 
for  his  horse,  is  for  his  own  comfort.     He 
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does  not  wolf  down  a  cold  supper  and  then 
spread  his  blanket  wherever  he  happens  to 
be  standing.  He  knows  that,  especially  at 
night,  it  is  unfair  to  ask  his  stomach  to 
digest  cold  rations.  He  knows  that  the 
warmth  of  his  body  is  needed  to  help  him  to 
sleep  soundly,  not  to  fight  chunks  of  canned 
meat.  So,  no  matter  how  sleepy  he  may 
be,  he  takes  the  time  to  build  a  fire  and  boil 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Its  warmth  aids 
digestion  and  saves  his  stomach  from  work- 
ing overtime.  Nor  will  he  act  on  the 
theory  that  he  is  uso  tired  he  can  sleep 


boughs  just  as  though  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  intended  to  dwell  in  that  particular  spot. 
Down  in  the  Garcia  campaign  along  the 
Rio  Grande  I  said  to  one  of  them:  "Why 
do  you  go  to  all  that  trouble  ?  We  march, 
at  daybreak."  He  said:  "Do  we?  Well, 
maybe  you  know  that,  and  maybe  the  cap- 
tain knows  that,  but  1  don't  know  it.  And 
so  long  as  I  don't  know  it,  I  am  going  to  be 
just  as  snug  as  though  I  was  halted  here 
for  a  month."  In  camping,  that  was  one 
of  my  first  and  best  lessons — to  make  your 
surroundings  healthy  and  comfortable.  The 
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anywhere."  For  a  few  hours  the  man  who 
does  that  may  sleep  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion. But  before  day  breaks  he  will  feel 
under  him  the  roots  and  stones,  and  when 
he  awakes  he  is  stiff,  -ore,  and  unrefreshed. 
Ten  minutes  spent  in  digging  holes  for  hips 
and  shoulder-blades,  in  collecting  grass  and 
branches  to  spread  beneath  his  blanket, 
and  leaves  to  stuff  in  his  boots  for  a  pillow, 
will  give  him  a  whole  night  of  comfort  and 
start  him  well  and  fit  on  the  next  day's 
tramp.  If  you  have  watched  an  old  ser- 
geant, one  of  the  Indian  fighters,  of  which 
there  are  now  too  few  left  in  the  army, 
when  he  goes  into  camp,  you  will  see  him 
build   a   bunk   and   possibly  a   shelter   of 


temptation  always  is  to  say,  "Oh,  it  is  for 
only  one  night,  and  I  am  too  tired."  The 
next  day  you  say  the  same  thing,  "We'll 
move  to-morrow.  What's  the  use?"  But 
the  fishing  or  shooting  around  the  camp 
proves  good,  or  it  comes  on  to  storm,  and 
for  maybe  a  week  you  do  not  move,  and  for 
a  week  you  suffer  discomforts.  An  hour  of 
work  put  in  at  the  beginning  would  have 
turned  it  into  a  week  of  ease. 

When  there  is  transport  of  even  one  pack- 
horse,  one  of  the  best  helps  toward  making 
camp  quickly  is  a  combination  of  panniers 
and  bed  used  for  many  years  by  E.  F. 
Knight,  the  Times  war  correspondent,  who 
lost  an  arm  at  Gras  Pan.     It  consists  of  two 
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leather  trunks,  which  by  day  carry  your 
belongings  slung  on  either  side  of  the  pack 
animal,  and  by  night  act  as  uprights  for 
your  bed.  The  bed  is  made  of  canvas 
stretched  on  two  poles  which  rest  on  the 
two  trunks.  For  travelling  in  upper  India 
this  arrangement  is  used  almost  universally. 
Mr.  Knight  obtained  his  during  the  Chi- 
tral  campaign,  and  since  then 
has  used  it  in  every  war.  He 
had  it  with  Kuroki's  army 
during  this  last  campaign  in 
Manchuria.* 

A  more  compact  form  of 
valise  and  bed  combined  is 
the  "  carry-all,"  or  any  of  the  many  makes 
of  sleeping-bags,  which,  during  the  day  carry 
the  kit  and  at  night  when  spread  upon  the 

*The  top  of  the  trunk  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leather 
with  a  rim  that  falls  over  the  mouth  of  the  trunk  and  protects 
the  contents  from  rain.  The  two  iron  rings  by  which  each 
box  is  slung  across  the  padded  back  of  the  pack-horse  are  fas- 
tened by  rivetted  straps  to  the  rear  top  line  of  each  trunk. 
On  both  ends  of  each  trunk  near  the  top  and  back  are  two 
iron  sockets.  In  these  fit  the  staples  that  hold  the  poles  for 
the  bed.  The  staples  are  made  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  the 
numeral  o,  the  poles  passing  through  the  circle  of  the  9.  The 
bed  should  be  four  feet  long  three  feet  wide,  of  heavy  canvas, 
strengthened    by   leather   straps.     At   both    ends    are   two 


ground  serve  for  a  bed.  The  one  once  most 
used  by  Englishmen  was  Lord  Wolseley's 
"valise  and  sleeping-bag."  It  was  compli- 
cated by  a  number  of  strings,  and  required 
as  much  lacing  as  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots.  It 
has  been  greatly  improved  upon  by  a  new 
sleeping-bag  with  straps,  and  flaps  that  tuck 
in  at  the  ends.     But  the  obvious  disadvan- 


Knight's  combination  bed  and  panniers. 

tage  of  all  sleeping-bags  is  that  in  rain  and 
mud  you  are  virtually  lying  on  the  hard 
ground,  at  the  mercy  of  tarantula  and  fever. 

buckles  which  connect  with  straps  on  the  top  of  each 
trunk.  Along  one  side  of  the  canvas  is  a  pocket  running 
its  length  and  open  at  both  ends.  Through  this  one  of 
the  poles  passes  and  the  other  through  a  series  of  straps 
that  extend  on  the  opposite  side.  These  straps  can  be 
shortened  or  tightened  to  allow  a  certain  "give"  to  the 
canvas,  which  the  ordinary  stretcher-bed  does  not  permit. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  quickly  put  together  and  that  it  keeps  the  sleeper 
clear  of  the  ground  and  safeguards  him  from  colds  and 
malaria. 
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Folding  tub. 


The  carry-all  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  my  mind,  the  most 
nearly  perfect  way  in  which 
to  pack  a  kit.  I  have  tried 
the  trunk,  valise,  and  sleep- 
ing-bag, and  vastly  prefer  it 
to  them  all.  My  carry-all 
differs  only  from  the  sleeping- 
hag  in  that,  instead  of  lining 
it  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
bed,  I  earn-  in  its  pocket  a 
folding  cot.  By  omitting  the 
extra  lining  for  the  bed,  I  save 
almost  the  weight  of  the  cot. 
The  folding  cot  I  pack  is  the 
Gold  Medal  Bed,  made  in 
this  country,  but  which  you 
can  purchase  almost  any- 
where. I  once  carried  one 
from  Chicago  to  Cape  Town 
to  find  on  arriving  I  could 
buy  the  bed  there  at  exactly 
the  .same  price  I  had  paid  for 
it  in  America.  I  also  found 
them  in  Tokio,  where  imitations  of  them  were 
being  made  by  the  ingenious  and  disingenu- 
ous Japanese.  They  are  light  in  weight, 
strong,  and  comfortable,  and  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  camp-bed  made.  When  at 
your  elevation  of  six  inches  above  the  ground 
you  look  down  from  one  of  them  upon  a 
comrade  in  a  sleeping-bag  with  rivulets  of 
rain  and  a  tide  of  muddy  water  rising  above 
him,  your  satisfaction,  as  you  fall  asleep,  is 
worth  the  weight  of  the  bed  in  gold. 
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My  carry-all  is  of  canvas 
with  a  back  of  water-proof. 
It  is  made  up  of  three  strips 
six  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
two  outer  strips  are  each  two 
feet  three  inches  wide,  the 
middle  strip  four  feet.  At 
one  end  of  the  middle  strip  is 
a  deep  pocket  of  heavy  can- 
vas with  a  flap  that  can  be 
fastened  by  two  straps.  When 
the  kit  has  been  packed  in  this 
pocket,  the  two  side  strips  are 
folded  over  it  and  the  middle 
strip  and  the  whole  is  rolled 
up  and  buckled  by  two  heavy 
stra  ]  >s  <  >n  the  water-proof  side. 
It  is  impossible  foranyarticle 
tofalloutorfortheraintosoak 
in.  I  have  a  smaller  carry-all 
made  on  the  same  plan,  but  on 
a  tin}'  scale,- in  which  to  carry 
small  articles  and  a  change 
of  clothing.  It  goes  into  the 
pocket  after  the  bed,  chair,  and  the  heavier 
articles  are  packed  away.  When  the  bag  is 
rolled  up  they  are  on  the  outsideof  and  form 
a  protection  to  the  articles  of  lighter  weight. 
The  only  objection  to  the  carry-all  is  that 
it  is  an  awkward  bundle  to  pack.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  balance  it  on  the  back  of  an  animal, 
but  when  you  are  taking  a  tent  with  you  or 
carrying  your  provisions,  it  can  be  slung 
on  one  side  of  the  pack-saddle  to  offset  their 
weight  on  the  other. 
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I  use  the  carry-all  when  I  am  travelling 
"heavy."  By  that  I  mean  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  pack  animal  or  cart.  When 
travelling  light  and  bivouacking  by  night 
without  a  pack-horse,  bed,  or  tent,  I  use  the 
saddle-bags,  already  described.  These  can 
be  slung  over  the  back  of  the  horse  you  ride, 
or  if  you  walk,  carried  over  your  shoulder. 
I  carried  them  in  this  latter  way  in  Greece, 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  Cuba  during  the  re- 
bellion, and  later  with  our  own  army. 

The  list  of  articles  I  find  most  useful  when 
travelling  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
transport,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  travelling 
heavy,  are  the  following: 

A  tent,  seven  by  ten  feet,  with  fly,  jointed 
poles,  tent-pins,  a  heavy  mallet.  I  recom- 
mend a  tent  open  at  both  ends  with  a  win- 
dow cut  in  one  end.  The  window,  when 
that  end  is  laced  and  the  other  open,  fur- 
nishes a  draught  of  air.  The  window 
should  be  covered  with  a  flap  which,  in  case 
of  rain,  can  be  tied  down  over  it  with  tapes. 
A  great  convenience  in  a  tent  is  a  pocket 
sewn  inside  of  each  wall,  for  boots,  books, 
and  such  small  articles.  The  pocket  should 
not  be  filled  with  anything  so  heavy  as  to 
cause  the  walls  to  sag.  Another  conven- 
ience with  a  tent  is  a  leather  strap  stretched 
from  pole  to  pole,  upon  which  to  hang  clothes, 
and  another  is  a  strap  to  be  buckled  around 
the  front  tent-pole,  and  wThich  is  studded 
with  projecting  hooks  for  your  lantern,  water- 
bottle,  and  field-glasses.  This  latter  can  be 
bought  ready-made  at  any  military  outfit- 
ter's. 

Many  men  object  to  the  wooden  tent-pin 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  split,  and  car- 
ry pins  made  of  iron.  With  these  an  inch 
below  the  head  of  the  pin  is  a  projecting 
barb  which  holds  the  tent  rope.  WTien  the 
pin  is  being  driven  in  the  barb  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  mallet.  Any  blacksmith  can 
beat  out  such  pins,  and  if  you  can  afford  the 
extra  weight,  they  are  better  than  those  of 
ash.  Also,  if  you  can  afford  the  weight,  it  is 
well  to  carry  a  strip  of  water-proof  or  oilcloth 
for  the  floor  of  the  tent  to  keep  out  damp- 
ness. All  of  these  things  appertaining  to  the 
tent  should  be  rolled  up  in  it,  and  the  tent 
itself  carried  in  a  light-weight  receptacle, 
with  a  running  noose  like  a  sailor's  kit-bag. 

The  carry-all  has  already  been  described. 
Of  its  contents,  I  consider  first  in  impor- 
tance the  folding  bed. 

And  second  in  importance  I  would  place 
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a  folding  chair.  Many  men  scoff  at  a  chair 
as  a  cumbersome  luxury.  But  after  a  hard 
day  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle,  when  you  sit 
on  the  ground  with  your  back  to  a  rock  and 
your  hands  locked  across  your  knees  to  keep 
yourself  from  sliding,  or  on  a  box  with  no 
rest  for  your  spinal  column,  you  begin  to 
think  a  chair  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 
During  the  Cuban  campaign,  for  a  time  I 
was  a  member  of  General  Sumner's  mess. 
The  general  owned  a  folding  chair,  and 
whenever  his  back  was  turned  everyone 
would  make  a  rush  to  get  into  it.  One 
time  we  were  discussing  what,  in  the  light 
of  our  experience  of  that  campaign,  we 
would  take  with  us  on  our  next,  and  all 
agreed,  Colonel  Howze,  Captain  Andrews, 
and  Major  Harmon,  that  if  one  could  only 
take  one  article  it  would  be  a  chair.  I  car- 
'  ried  one  in  Manchuria,  but  it  was  of  no  use 
to  me,  as  the  other  correspondents  occupied 
it,  relieving  each  other  like  sentries  on  guard 
duty.  I  had  to  pin  a  sign  on  it,  reading, 
"  Don't  sit  on  me,"  but  no  one  ever  saw  the 
sign.  Once,  in  order  to  rest  in  my  own 
chair,  I  weakly  established  a  precedent  by 
giving  George  Lynch  a  cigar  to  allow  me  to 
sit  down  (on  that  march  there  was  a  mess 
contractor  who  supplied  us  even  with  cigars, 
and  occasionally  with  food), and  after  that, 
whenever  a  man  wanted  to  smoke,  he  would 
commandeer  my  chair,  and  unless  bribed 
refuse  to  budge.  This  seems  to  argue  the 
popularity  of  the  contractor's  cigars  rather 
than  that  of  the  chair,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
submit  that  on  a  campaign  the  article  second 
in  importance  for  rest,  comfort,  and  content 
is  a  chair.  The  best  I  know  is  one  invented 
by  Major  Elliott  of  the  British  army.  I 
have  an  Elliott  chair  that  I  have  used  four 
years,  not  only  when  camping  out,  but  in 
my  writing-room  at  home.  It  is  an  arm- 
chair, and  is  as  comfortable  as  any  made. 
The  objections  to  it  are  its  weight,  that  it 
packs  Sulkily,  and  takes  down  into  too 
many  pieces.  Even  with  these  disadvan- 
tages it  is  the  best  chair.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Anglo- 
Indian  stores  in  London.  A  chair  of  lighter 
weight  and  one-fourth  the  bulk  is  the  Willis- 
den  chair,  of  green  canvas  and  thin  iron 
supports.  It  breaks  in  only  two  pieces,  and 
is  very  comfortable. 

Sir  Harry  Johnson,  in  his  advice  to  ex- 
plorers, makes  a  great  point  of  their  packing 
a  chair.     But  he  recommends  one  known 
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as  the  "  Wellington,"  which  is  a  cane-bot- 
tomed affair,  heavy  and  cumbersome.  Dr. 
Harford,  the  instructor  in  outfit  for  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  recommends 
a  steamer-chair,  because  it  can  be  used  on 
shipboard  and  "can  be  easily  carried  after- 
ward." If  there  be  anything  less  easy  to 
carry  than  a  deck-chair  I  have  not  met  it. 
One  might  as  soon  think  of  packing  a  fold- 
ing step-ladder.  But  if  he  has  the  trans- 
port, the  man  who  packs  any  reasonably 
light  folding  chair  will  not  regret  it. 

As  a  rule,  a  cooking  kit  is  built  like  every 
other  cooking  kit  in  that  the  utensils  for 
cooking  are  carried  in  the  same  pot  that 
is  used  for  boiling  the  water,  and  the  top  of 
the  pot  turns  itself  into  a  frying-pan.  For 
eight  years  I  always  have  used  the  same 
kind  of  cooking  kit,  so  I  cannot  speak  of 
others  with  knowledge;  but  I  have  always 
looked  with  envious  eyes  at  the  Preston 
cooking  kit  and  water-bottle.  Why  it  has 
not  already  been  adopted  by  every  army  I 
do  not  understand,  for  in  no  army  have  I 
seen  a  kit  as  compact  or  as  light,  or  one 
that  combines  as  many  useful  articles  and 
takes  up  as  little  room.  It  is  the  Invention 
of  Captain  Guy  H.  Preston,  Thirteenth 
Cavalry,  at  present  in  the  Philippines,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  any  military  outfitter's. 

The  cooking  kit  I  carry  is,  or  was,  in  use 
in  the  German  army.  It  is  made  of  alumi- 
num, weighs  about  as  much  as  a  cigarette- 
case,  and  takes  up  as  little  room  as  would  a 
high  hat.  It  is  a  frying-pan  and  coffee-pot 
combined.  From  the  Germans  it  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  Japanese,  and  one  smaller 
than  mine,  but  of  the  same  pattern,  is  part  of 
the  equipment  of  each  Japanese  soldier.  On 
a  day's  march  there  are  three  things  a  man 
must  carry:  his  water-bottle,  his  food,  which, 
with  the  soldier,  is  generally  carried  in  a 
haversack, and  his  cooking  kit.  Preston  has 
succeeded  most  ingeniously  in  combining 
the  water-bottle  and  the  cooking  kit,  and  I 
believe  by  cutting  his  water-bottle  in  half, 
he  can  make  room  in  his  coffee-pot  for  the 
food.  If  he  will  do  this,  he  will  solve  the 
problem  of  carrying  water,  food,  and  the 
utensils  for  cooking  the  food  and  for  boiling 
the  water  in  one  receptacle,  which  can  be 
carried  from  the  shoulder  by  a  single  strap. 
The  alteration  I  have  made  for  my  own  use 
in  Captain  Preston's  water-bottle  enables 
me  to  carry  in  the  coffee-pot  one  day's  ra- 
tion:- of  bacon,  coffee,  and  biscuit. 


In  Tokio,  before  leaving  for  Manchuria, 
General  Fukushima  asked  me  to  bring  my 
entire  outfit  to  the  office  of  the  General  Staff. 
I  spread  it  out  on  the  floor,  and  with  unerr- 
ing accuracy  he  selected  from  it  the  three 
articles  of  greatest  value.  They  were  the 
Gold  Medal  cot,  the  Elliott  chair,  and  Pres- 
ton's water-bottle.  He  asked  if  he  could 
borrow  these,  and,  understanding  that  he 
wanted  to  copy  them  for  his  own  use,  and 
supposing  that  if  he  used  them,  he  would, 
of  course,  make  some  restitution  to  the 
officers  who  had  invented  them,  I  foolishly 
loaned  them  to  him.  Later,  he  issued  them 
in  numbers  to  the  General  Staff.  As  I  felt, 
in  a  manner,  responsible,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  saying  I  was  sure  the 
Japanese  army  did  not  wish  to  benefit  by 
these  inventions  without  making  some  ac- 
knowledgment or  return  to  the  inventors. 
But  the  Japanese  War  Office  could  not  see 
the  point  I  tried  to  make,  and  the  General 
Staff  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  asking  why  I 
had  not  directed  my  communication  to 
General  Fukushima,  as  it  was  not  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  he  who  had  taken 
the  articles.  The  fact  that  they  were  being 
issued  without  any  return  being  made,  did 
not  interest  them.  They  passed  cheerfully 
over  the  fact  that  the  articles  had  been 
stolen,  and  were  indignant,  not  because  I 
had  accused  a  Japanese  general  of  pilfer- 
ing, but  because  I  had  accused  the  wrong 
general.  The  letter  was  so  insolent  that  I 
went  to  the  General  Staff  Office  and  ex- 
plained that  the  officer  who  wrote  it,  must 
withdraw  it,  and  apologize  for  it.  Both  of 
which  things  he  did.  In  case  the  gentlemen 
whose  inventions  were  "borrowed"  might, 
if  they  wished,  take  further  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  sent  the  documents  in  the  case,  with 
the  exception  of  the  letter  which  was  with- 
drawn, to  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England. 

In  importance  after  the  bed,  cooking  kit 
and  chair,  I  would  place  these  articles: 

Two  collapsible  water-buckets  of  rubber  or 
canvas. 

Two  collapsible  brass  lanterns,  with  extra  isin- 
glass sides. 

Two  boxes  of  sick-room  candles. 

One  dozen  boxes  of  safety  matches. 

One  axe.  The  best  I  have  seen  is  the  Marble 
Safety  Axe,  made  at  Gladstone,  Mich.  You  can 
carry  it  in  your  hip-pocket,  and  you  can  cut  down 
a  tree  with  it. 

One  medicine  case  containing  quinine,  calomel, 
and  Sun  Cholera  Mixture  in  tablets. 
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Toilet-case  for  razors,  tooth-powder,  and  brushes 

Folding  bath-tub  of  rubber  in  rubber  case. 
These  are  manufactured  to  fold  into  a  space 
little  larger  than  a  cigar-box 

Two  towels,  old  and  soft. 

Three  cakes  of  soap. 

One  Jaeger  blanket. 

One  mosquito  head-bag. 

One  extra  pair  of  shoes,  old  and  comfortable. 

One  extra  pair  of  riding-breeches. 

One  extra  pair  of  gaiters.  The  former  regula- 
tion army  gaiter  of  canvas,  laced,  rolls  up  in  a 
small  compass  and  weighs  but  little. 

One  flannel  shirt.     Gray  least  shows  the  dust. 

Two  pairs  of  drawers.  For  riding,  the  best  are 
those  of  silk. 

Two  undershirts,  balbriggan  or  woollen. 

Three  pairs  of  woollen  socks. 

Two  linen  handkerchiefs,  large  enough,  if  need- 
ed., to  tie  around  the  throat  and  protect  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

One  pair  of  pajamas,  woollen,  not  linen. 

One  housewife. 

Two  briarwood  pipes. 

Six  bags  of  smoking  tobacco;  Durham  or  Seal 
of  North  Carolina  pack  easily. 

One  pad  of  writing  paper. 

One  fountain  pen,  self-filling. 

One  bottle  of  ink,  with  screw  top,  held  tight  by 
a  spring. 

One  dozen  linen  envelopes. 

Stamps,  wrapped  in  oil-silk  with  mucilage  side 
next  to  the  silk. 

One  stick  sealing-wax.  In  tropical  countries 
mucilage  on  the  flap  of  envelopes  sticks  to  every- 
thing except  the  envelope. 

One  dozen  elastic  bands  of  the  largest  size.  In 
packing  they  help  to  compress  articles  like  cloth- 
ing into  the  smallest  possible  compass  and  in 
many  other  ways  will  be  found  very  useful. 

One  pack  of  playing-cards. 

Books. 

One  revolver  and  six  cartridges. 

The  reason  for  most  of  these  articles  is 
obvious.  Some  of  them  may  need  a  word 
of  recommendation.  I  place  the  water- 
buckets  high  in  the  list  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  found  them  one  of  my  most  valuable 
assets.  With  one,  as  soon  as  you  halt,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  your  turn  at  the  well 
or  water-hole,  you  can  carry  water  to  your 
horse,  and  one  of  them  once  filled  and  set  in 
the  shelter  of  the  tent,  later  saves  you  many 
steps.  It  also  can  be  used  as  a  nose-bag,  and 
to  carry  fodder.  I  recommend  the  brass 
folding  lantern,  because  those  I  have  tried 
of  tin  or  aluminum  have  invariably  broken. 
A  lantern  is  an  absolute  necessity.  When 
before  daylight  you  break  camp,  or  hurry 
out  in  a  wind  storm  to  struggle  with  flying 
tent-pegs,  or  when  at  night  you  wish  to  read 
or  play  cards,  a  lantern  with  a  stout  frame 
and  steady  light  is  indispensable.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  sick-room  candles  is  more 


than  that  of  ordinary  candles,  but  they  burn 
longer,  are  brighter,  and  take  up  much  less 
room.  To  protect  them  and  the  matches 
from  dampness,  or  the  sun,  it  is  well  to 
carry  them  in  a  rubber  sponge-bag.  Any- 
one who  has  forgotten  to  pack  a  towel  will 
not  need  to  be  advised  to  take  two.  An  old 
sergeant  of  Troop  G,  Third  Cavalry,  once 
told  me  that  if  he  had  to  throw  away  every- 
thing he  carried  in  his  roll  but  one  article, 
he  would  save  his  towel.  And  he  was  not  a 
particularly  fastidious  sergeant  either,  but  he 
preferred  a  damp  towel  in  his  roll  to  damp 
clothes  on  his  back.  Every  man  knows  the 
dreary  halts  in  camp  when  the  rain  pours 
outside,  or  the  regiment  is  held  in  reserve. 
For  times  like  these  a  pack  of  cards  or  a  book 
is  worth  carrying,  even  if  it  weighs  as  much 
as  the  plates  from  which  it  was  printed.  At 
present  it  is  easy  to  obtain  all  of  the  modern 
classics  in  volumes  small  enough  to  go  into 
the  coat-pocket.  In  Japan,  before  starting 
for  China,  we  divided  up  among  the  corre- 
spondents Thomas  Nelson  &  Son's  and 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co's  pocket  editions  of 
Dickens,Thackeray ,  and  Lever,  and  as  most 
of  our  time  in  Manchuria  was  spent  locked  up 
in  compounds,  they  proved  a  great  blessing. 

In  the  list  I  have  included  a  revolver, 
following  out  the  old  saying  that  "You  may 
not  need  it  for  a  long  time,  but  when  you 
do  need  it,  you  want  it  damned  quick." 
Except  to  impress  guides  and  mule-drivers, 
it  is  not  an  essential  article.  In  six  cam- 
paigns I  have  carried  one,  and  never  used 
it,  nor  needed  it  but  once,  and  then  while 
I  was  dodging  behind  the  foremast  it  lay 
under  tons  of  luggage  in  the  hold.  The 
number  of  cartridges  I  have  limited  to  six, 
on  the  theory  that  if  in  six  shots  you  haven't 
hit  the  other  fellow,  he  will  have  hit  you, 
and  you  will  not  require  another  six. 

This,  I  think,  completes  the  list  of  articles 
that  on  different  expeditions  I  either  have 
found  of  use,  or  have  seen  render  good 
service  to  someone  else.  But  the  really 
wise  man  will  pack  none  of  the  things  enu- 
merated in  this  article.  For  the  larger  his 
kit,  the  less  benefit  he  will  have  of  it.  It 
will  all  be  taken  from  him.  And  accord- 
ingly my  final  advice  is  to  go  forth  empty- 
handed,  naked,  and  unashamed,  and  bor- 
row from  your  friends.  I  have  never  tried 
that  method  of  collecting  an  outfit,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  fail,  and  of  all  travellers 
the  man  who  borrows  is  the  wisest. 
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the  last  of  my  mortal  cares  and  the  last  service  T  can  render  my  country. 

— Thomas  Jefferson. 


O  stranger  story  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  to  a  high 
ideal  in  the  face  of  trials 
which  to  a  lesser  genius 
might  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable, and  of  disap- 
pointments which  to  less  courage  must  have 
proved  fatal,  has  ever  been  written  than 
that  which  recounts  the  devotion  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  university. 

Any  proper  account  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  must  take  into  consideration  the 
singular  story  of  its  establishment  and  the 
history  of  its  work,  since  it  realized  the  ideal 
of  its  great  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

After  a  life  devoted  largely  to  public 
service,  in  which  had  been  crowded  almost 
as  many  services  of  world  benefit  as  ever 
fell  to  one  man's  lot,  and  in  which  he  reaped 
as  much  of  the  reward  of  high  office  and 
public  appreciation  as  almost  any  man  has 
ever  had,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  continuous 
climb  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  needs  of  them  fell  within  his 
k^n,  he  saw  one  great  need  of  the  American 
people  —  enlightenment  —  and  addressed 
himself  to  it. 

His  far-reaching  mind  recognized  that 
what  was  needed  to  carry  through  the  plan 
which  the  fathers  had  formed  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  was  a  comprehensive  system  of 
education.  He  had  a  vast  and  varied  ex- 
perience which  extended  over  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  he  was  as  familiar  with  the 
great  classical  institutions  of  the  Old  World 
as  he  was  with  his  alma  mater,  William  and 
Mary  College. 

His   principle  was:     ''True   knowledge 
and   freedom   are  indissolubly  linked   to- 
gether." 
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It  appeared  to  him  quite  clearly  that  what 
the  people  stood  most  in  need  of  was  a 
system  of  education  that  should  cover  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge  and  em- 
brace within  the  range  of  its  benefactions 
every  class. 

With  a  breadth  of  scope  which  ranged  far 
beyond  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  aimed  to  build  ever  for  the  spacious  future 
which  he  foresaw  destined  for  his  countrv. 
It  was  this  comprehensive  sweep  of  intellect 
that  made  him  seize  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  which 
Napoleon,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  rival 
power  to  England  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, offered  him.  Stickler  for  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  as  he  was,  when 
this  supreme  chance  came,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities for  the  future,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
seize  it.  That  the  Constitution  contained 
no  provision  for  such  an  emergency  did  not 
stagger  him.  But  he  met  the  situation  by 
asking  for  an  amendment  approving  and 
ratifying  his  action.  Thus  it  is  that  last 
year  we  celebrated  the  addition  to  our  nat- 
ional domain  of  a  territory  which  not  only 
contains  a  dozen  States,  but  gave  this  coun- 
try control  of  the  great  West  and  enabled 
this  nation  to  realize  Napoleon's  design  and 
control  this  continent. 

With  this  same  spaciousness  of  design 
Jefferson  proceeded  to  build  his  university. 
He  would  make  it  a  university  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  title.  With  a  vision  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  friends,  he  contemplated  a  ' '  sys- 
tem of  general  instruction,  which  would 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,"  on  which  this 
university  should  be  founded.  Such  a  sys- 
tem, he  declared  in  i8i8,"asit  was  the  earli- 
est, so  it  will  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest."  His  conception  was  to 
make  his  system  broad  enough  for  all.  Only 


Campus,  looking  from  Rotunda  toward  Academical  Building. 


two  years  before  his  university  was  estab- 
lished he  wrote  his  lieutenant,  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  that  were  it  necessary  to  give  up 
either  the  primaries  or  the  university  he 
would  abandon  the  latter,  because  it  was 
better  to  have  the  whole  people  respectably 
enlightened  than  to  have  a  few  in  a  high 
state  of  science  and  the  many  in  ignorance. 

As  early  as  1779  he  introduced  into  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia  a 
bill  for  the  more  gradual  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge; he  would  bring  the  school-house  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  man's  door.  His  bill 
provided  not  only  for  the  popular  foundation 
of  common  schools,  but  for  the  free  training 
of  all  free  children,  male  and  female,  for 
three  years  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. This  proposed  admission  of  girls 
preceded  by  ten  years,  as  Professor  Adams 
points  out,  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Boston,  thus  placing  Jeffer- 
son as  the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  female 
education. 

Next  above  the  common  school,  accord- 
ing to  Jefferson's  proposed  plan,  were  to 
be  the  grammar  or  classical  schools — "free 
schools"  in  the  sense  to  which  old  Sir  William 
Berkeley  referred  when  he  hoped  there 
would  be  uno  free  schools  in  Virginia  these 
three  hundred  years."  Here  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  geography,  and  higher  mathemat- 
ics were  to  be  taught.  Over  all,  according 
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to  his  first  plan,  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  was  to  have  a  general  control.  Thus 
the  classical  academies,  middle  schools,  or 
colleges,  as  Jefferson  afterward  called  them, 
would  centre  in  the  higher  education,  as  did 
the  common  schools.* 

One  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him 
was,  undoubtedly,  that  he  felt  that  the  Vir- 
ginian theory  of  government  was  sounder 
than  that  promulgated  at  the  North.  A 
reason  which  influenced  him  was  his  objec- 
tion to  being  what  he  called  "a  beggar  for 
the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  tables  of  the 
North."  He  offered  as  an  argument  that 
many  young  men  from  the  South  went  to 
Princeton,  it  having  been  reported  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion were  Virginians.  At  that  time  Prince- 
ton was  a  sectarian  institution,  as  William 
and  Mary,  while  no  longer  one,  was  at  least 
under  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Church . 
Jefferson,  however,  as  he  declared,  had 
"sworn  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  human  mind,"  and  held  that  a 
great  university  should  belong  to  no  church 
and  be  dominated  by  no  sectarian  creed. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  basic  principles 

*  Jefferson's  great  scheme  for  introducing  common  depart- 
ments into  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  higher  education 
failed  because  of  insufficient  legislation,  which  left  the  matter 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  each  district.  It  was  not  until 
1796  that  a  law  was  passed  which  made  it  at  all  possible.  And 
it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that  a  general  provision 
was  made  by  the  State  for  elementary  education. 
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on  which  Jefferson  proposed  to  establish  his 
university  was  the  principle  of  enlightened 
freedom — freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
action,  as  far  as  might  be  consonant  with 
the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number.  And 
his  love  of  freedom  extended  to  that  higher 
form — the  freedom  of  the  mind.  It  was  his 
profound  belief  that  if  this  principle  could 
be  established  as  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
institution,  that  institution  would  be  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  to  the  entire  country  and  to 
all  generations.  With  this  steadily  in  view, 
he  undertook  to  found  a  university  which 
should  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  withal  should  not  only  subserve  the 
ever-widening  influence  of  the  present,  but 
should  lead  in  the  development  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Education  at  that  time,  even  the  higher 
education,  was  under  the  spell  of  formalism. 
The  principal  colleges  were  subject  to  some 
church  whose  teachings  influenced  the  cur- 
riculum. It  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  idea  to 
do  away  with  this  subordination — to  destroy 
this  cramping  formalism  and  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  every  form  of  church  dom- 
ination. 

The  first  step  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  founding  of  an  academy  in  Virginia, 
modeled  on  the  French  Academy,  through 
the  efforts  of  a  young  Frenchman,  Quesney 
de  Beaurepaire,  to  whom  the  idea  had  been 
suggested  by  John  Page,  of  Rosewell.  It 
was  this  far-reaching  scheme  which  gave  at 
least  its  character  to  the  university,  when  it 
had  attained  its  full  conception  and  com- 
pletion in  Jefferson's  mind;  for  the  plan  of 
the  academy,  in  part,  was  that  of  the  later 
institution.* 

But  preceding  this  came  the  influence  on 
the  youthful  mind  of  Jefferson,  while  at 
William  and  Mary,  of  his  old  Professor  of 
Mathematics, "  the  great  Dr.  Small."  Mr. 
Adams,  quoting  Emerson,  that  "an  institu- 
tion is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man," 
traces,  step  by  step,  the  painful  way  in  which 
Jefferson  toiled  up  the  laborious  steep. 

First  came  his  own  conception,  and  then 
came  its  fertilizing  through  the  French  in- 
fluence which  at  one  time  brought  him  so 
much  criticism,  but  which  proved  so  broad- 
ening in  the  end. 

♦How  the  conception  grew  in  the  founder's  mind  until  it 
reached  its  full  ripeness  would  in  itself  repay  the  academic 
student.  The  late  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  given  the  ac- 
count in  his  remarkable  sketch  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


The  plan,  however,  of  linking  his  new  uni- 
versity to  his  old  alma  mater  passed  away  as 
Jefferson's  idea  expanded.  William  and 
Mary  was  closely  associated  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  Established  Church 
had  become  very  unpopular  in  Virginia .  In- 
deed, it  had  been  disestablished  by  church- 
men, one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
being  Jefferson  himself.  A  story  in  point 
is  related  by  Bishop  Meade  of  an  old  gentle- 
men who  as  a  burgess,  being  approached  by 
someone  to  know  if  he  were  not  going  to 
vote  for  disestablishment,  replied  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  everyone  going  to  heaven  by 
the  road  most  agreeable  to  him,  but  was 
sure  that  a  gentleman  would  select  the 
Episcopal  route.  By  its  charter  a  certain 
association  with  the  Episcopal  Church  still 
existed.  And  Jefferson  did  not  propose  to 
have  any  such  influence  in  his  plan. 

As  early  as  1 794  Jefferson,  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  great  university,  tried  to  get 
the  Virginia  Legislature  to  make  provision 
for  the  transfer  to  Virginia  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Geneva,  who  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  come.  Itwas,  however, 
too  large  a  scheme  for  Virginia,  and  then  he 
undertook  to  connect  Washington  with  the 
project  of  bringing  over  the  faculty  of  the 
Swiss  College  of  Geneva,  a  daring  project 
which  Washington  overthrew  with  a  few 
sentences  packed  with  that  common  sense 
which  was  his  characteristic.  Fie  showed 
the  disadvantage  of  transplanting  an  entire 
faculty  rather  than  the  best  men  from  a 
number  of  institutions,  and  the  importance 
of  treating  an  American  spirit  for  the 
American  institution,  rather  than  taking 
over  a  foreign  spirit. f  As  a  part  of  this 
general  plan  he,  in  1783,  organized  the 
Albemarle  Academy  in  his  own  county, 
and  here  at  once  his  breadth  manifested 
itself  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  learned  Scotchman  as  principal. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  new  century 
Jefferson  had  gotten  well  along  with  his  out- 
line for  a  university  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  he  disclosed 

f'lf  circumstances,"  says  Professor  Adams,  "had  favored 
(his  project  (of  an  academy]  it  is  probable  that  the  University 
of  Virginia  would  never  have  been  founded.''  There  would 
have  been  no  need  of  it.  The  Academy  of  the  United  States, 
foundedat  Richmond,  would  have  become  thecentrc  of  higher 
(duration,  not  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  wholeSouthand 
possibly  for  a  large  part  of  the  North. 

Jefferson's  proposition  for  the  modification  of  the  current 
i  um'c  ulum  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  1776  represents, 
says  I  )r.  Herbert  Adams, ' '  the  first  rurrent  of  modern  ideas" 
which  liegun  in  1779,  at  length,  "to  flow  into  American 
a<  ademic  life." 
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it  and  begged  the  assistance  of  that  eminent 
and  exiled  scholar.* 

The  project  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle 
County,  though  the  academy  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  in  1803,  "remained  on 
paper  only,"  as  Mr.  Adams  states,  until  after 
Mr.  Jefferson's  election  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees, March 23,1814.  SaysMr. Adams, 
"From  that  election  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  development  process  of  the  Albemarle 
Academy  into  the  University  of  Virginia." 
It  is  said  that  the  trustees  of  this  academy 
were  in  session  discussing  the  possibility  of 
making  it  a  reality  when  Mr.  Jefferson  hap- 
pened to  ride  by.  He  was  called  in  and  con- 
sulted. On  which  he  declared  that  though 
they  had  not  been  able  to  make  an  acade- 
my succeed  they  might  establish  a  college. 
And  before  he  left  the  room  he  had  sub- 
scribed $1,000  to  the  plan,  and  under  his  in- 
spiring example  $8,000  had  been  subscribed . 
Thus  this  academy  was  merged  into  Cen- 
tral College,  "in  the  very  name  of  which," 
as  Mr.  Adams  declares,  "lurked  the  idea  of 
the  centralization  of  the  higher  education." 
With  this  small  step  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
gan the  first  university  in  the  country.  It 
was  this  great  development,  founded  upon 
only  an  idea  which,  according  to  Mr.  Adams, 
proves  the  extraordinary  ability  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell, a  cultured 
young  Virginian,  returned  from  abroad,  and 
he  and  Jefferson  met.  In  1807  Jefferson 
wrote  him  not  to  waste  his  energies  in  trying 
to  patch  up  a  failing  and  decaying  institu- 
tion, but  to  employ  them  in  founding  a  new 
university  worthy  of  the  first  State  in  the 
Union.  At  his  instance  the  scholarly  young 
Virginian  entered  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
and  from  this  time,  as  Jefferson's  able 
lieutenant,  devoted  his  life  to  building  up 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1816,  the  efforts 
of  Jefferson  and  his  lieutenant  were  crowned 
with  success  to  the  extent  of  getting  from 

*He  further  induced  M.  Dupont  de  Xemours,  who  visited 
him,  to  write  a  treatise  on  national  education  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  on  a  university  of  the  higher  learning  in 
Virginia:  a  treatise  which,  relating  to  a  broad  system  begin- 
ning with  the  primary  schools  and  embracing  the  intermediate 
schools,  concluded  with  a  grand  university  of  four  grand 
schools  which  should  make  that  city  the  educational  as  well  as 
the  political  centre  of  the  United  States. 

"This  treatise,'  says  Professor  Adams,  'probably  gave 
both  sanction  and  emphasis  to  Jefferson's  idea  of  a  great 
State  university,"  and  to  it  he,  with  Professor  Minor,  at- 
tributed a  considerable  share  of  Jefferson's  idea  of  separate 
schools,  to  which,  as  the  first  establishment  of  a  true  university 
system  in  the  country,  much  of  the  prestige  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  due. 


the  Legislature  an  act  to  merge  the  Albe- 
marle Academy  into  Central  College.  Under 
this  act  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
was  to  be  the  patron ,  or  president,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  board  of  six  visitors  to  govern 
the  institution,  and  this  is  substantiallv  the 
form  of  government  under  which  the  uni- 
versity has  existed  to  the  present  time.  The 
story  runs  that  the  spot  first  selected  by  Jef- 
ferson for  his  institution  was  owned  by  a 
man  who  was  so  hostile  to  him  politically 
that  he  refused  to  sell  to  him  at  any  price, 
and  the  present  site  of  the  university  was 
then  selected.  The  first  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  new  college  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  David  Watson,  and  J.  H.  Cocke. 
The  plan  for  the  new  college  was  drawn  by 
Jefferson  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
October  6,  181 7,  in  the  presence  of  James 
Monroe,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  ex- 
Presidents.  Thus  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  presided  at  its  birth.  The 
only  endowment  for  the  institution  was  the 
money  which  had  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  two  glebes  of  the  two  parishes  of 
St.  Ann  and  Fredericksville,  in  Albemarle 
County,  the  small  subscription  already 
mentioned,  and  the  devotion  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  friends  to  the  idea  of 
higher  education. 

Ten  days  after  the  charter  of  Central 
College  was  created  Mercer's  bill  was  passed 
within  two  hours  of  being  introduced,  call- 
ing for  a  digest  of  a  system  of  general  edu- 
cation which  should  embrace  in  it  a  univer- 
sity to  be  called  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  such  additional  colleges  and  schools  as 
should  diffuseeducation  throughout  thecom- 
monwealth.  The feelinginfavorof  thehigher 
education  was  beginning  to  crystallize. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  new  Central  College  tooK  place  on 
May  5,  181 7.  On  this  board  were  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe. 

As  the  plan,  however,  unfolded  itself  by 
which  the  Central  College  was  to  be  elevated 
into  a  real  university,  a  new  difficulty  arose 
in  the  claims  of  the  western  district  of  the 
State  to  have  the  university  established 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  Staunton  and  Lexington  each 
claiming  the  honor  of  becoming  its  seat. 

By  this  time  the  spirit  in  which  Jeffer- 
son labored  had  spread  widely.  Governor 
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Nicholas,  as  president  of  Central  College,  in- 
spired with  Jefferson's  broad  idea, addressed 
to  a  number  of  men  throughout  the  country  a 
letter  asking  their  views  upon  the  subject  of 
a  great  university.  Among  those  whom  he 
consulted  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Monroe,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Au- 
gustin  Smith,  President  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  Dr.  Timothy  D wight, 
President  of  Yale. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  reply,  which  set 
forth  his  views  with  that  breadth  which 
characterized  ail  his  views  whenever  they 
related  to  the  subject  of  education,  that  he 
expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  college  building,  outlining  the 
11  village  form"  rather  than  one  immense 
building.  This  plan  he  afterward  carried 
out  when  he  built  the  university,  and  to  it 
we  owe  what  is  possibly  the  most  beautiful 
range  of  academic  structures  in  the  country, 
the  first  that  was  laid  out  from  the  beginning 
in  one  harmonious  whole. 

For  years  the  struggle  went  on.  Opposi- 
tion, beaten  in  one  session,  again  and  again 
revived  and  ranged  itself  around  the  desire 
to  have  the  institution,  if  established  at  all, 
placed  beyond  the  mountains;  but  finally, 
Jefferson's  persistence  and  Cabell's  diplo- 
macy prevailed. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1819,  the  bill 
was  final!}-  passed  by  the  Legislature,  in 
which  were  provisions  relating  to  a  system 
of  primary  schools.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$15,000,  and  this  small  sum  was  the  an- 
nual appropriation  made  for  the  university 
for  over  sixty  years.  It  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  bill  that  the  commission  of  eminent 
men  appointed  thereunder  to  decide  where 
the  university  should  be  placed  met  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1818,  at  Mountain  Top,  in  Rockfish 
Gap,  through  which  the  main  road  to  the 
West  winds  over  the  Blue  Ridge.  Staunton, 
Lexington,  and  Central  College,  at  Char- 
lottesville, were  rivals  for  the  honor.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  unanimously  chosen 
president  of  the  board,  testified  at  once  his 
superiority  of  intellect  bybeing  able  to  show 
the  superior  claims  of  the  position  of  Central 
College,  at  Charlottesville,  which  he  did  by 
producing  a  long  list  of  octogenarians  living 
in  that  region  and  by  presenting  maps,  which 
he  had  prepared  in  advance,  proving  that 


Central  College  was  nearest  the  centre  of 
the  State. 

The  samearguments  which  are  now  urged 
in  favor  of  urban  institutions  as  against 
rural  institutions  were  advanced  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  Air.  Jefferson,  being  warmly 
seconded  by  Air.  Madison,  the  vote  was  car- 
ried overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  place 
which  was  finally  selected.  Thus  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  is  seated  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Albemarle,  facing  the  mountain 
on  which  Thomas  Jefferson  had  perched 
his  home,  from  which,  later  on,  he  used  to 
watch  with  a  telescope  his  beautiful  build- 
ings rising  day  by  day. 

The  fight,  however,  was  only  getting 
under  way,  and  the  contest  was  more  bitter 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  than 
ever  before.  Some  idea  of  the  tension  of 
feeling  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  bill  came  up,  Cabell,  as  he  wrote 
Jefferson  afterward,  left  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates "  to  avoid  the  shock  of  feeling  "  which 
he  "would  have  been  compelled  to  sustain.*' 
"The  scene,"  when  Staunton  withdrew  her 
claims,  he  declares, ' '  was  truly  affecting.  A 
great  part  of  the  house  was  in  tears."  How- 
ever this  was,  on  the  25th  of  January,  181 9, 
the  bill  was  passed  chartering,  on  Air.  Jef- 
ferson's lines,  the  University  of  Virginia,  to 
be  established  on  the  site  of  that  Central 
College  which  he  had  labored  so  long  to  es- 
tablish, and,  although  it  was  over  six  years 
bef  ore  theUniversity  of  Virginia  wasopened, 
and  those  six  years  were  to  be  filled  with 
more  strenuous  labor  than  the  six  years  that 
had  passed,  it  was  true,  as  Cabell  wrote,  that 
the\-  had  "gotten  possession  of  the  ground  " 
and  it  would  " never  be  taken  from  them." 

As  soon  as  this  victory  had  been  gained 
Jefferson  began  to  plan  at  once  how  to  build 
his  university  and  how  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  motto  which  he  chose 
by  which  to  guide  his  action  in  the  selection 
of  his  professors  was  "Detur  digniori,"  and 
he  set  to  work  not  only  to  secure  the  best  pro- 
fessors possible  in  this  country,  but  planned 
to  send  Mr.  Cabell  to  Europe  to  securea  corps 
of  professors  there — a  mission  which  was 
actually  performed  by  Air.  F.  W.  Gilmer.* 

*The  first  Board  of  Visitors  was  composed  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Gen.  James  Breckenridge,  Gen.  Robert  B.  Taylor, 
John  H.  Cocke,  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  and  their  first  session 
was  held  on  March  20,  18 10,  from  which  meeting  dates  the 
real  beginning  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  It  was  decided 
thatallthe  fundswhich  they  had  secured — less  than  $60,000 — 
should  be  devoted  first  to  buildings,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper 
of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
ogy, Xatural  Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Law. 
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Street  back  of  dormitories,  showing  serpentine  walls. 


Jefferson's  first  estimate  of  what  would 
be  needed  for  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
library,  was  $162,364,  and  every  dollar 
counted,  for  every  dollar  had  to  be  fought 
for.  But  his  broad  plans  soon  outstripped 
his  estimate  and  staggered  even  his  faithful 
coadjutors,  like  Cabell,  who  wrote  to  him 
and  implored  him  to  keep  within  boundsand 
avoid  extravagance.  But  Jefferson  was 
building  for  posterity.  The  great  object  of 
his  aim  from  the  beginning  was,  he  declared, 
to  make  the  establishment  the  most  eminent 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  draw  to  it  the 
youth  of  every  State.  "If  we  cannot  get  the 
money  now  we  will  at  another  or  another 
trial."  And  when  he  had  completed  his 
work  he  had  largely  overstepped  his  esti- 
mates.* 

Happy  it  was  for  Virginia  and  the  South, 
if  not  for  the  whole  country,  that  Jeffer- 
son's plans  were  so  spacious.  Not  only  his 
beloved  creation,  but  every  great  college 
throughout  the  land  has  profited  by  the  noble 
example  he  set  them,  not  only  in  the  forms 
of  architecture,  but  in  the  higher  forms  of 
his  academic  organization  and  the  spirit  of 
scholarship  which  he  infused  into  its  life. 

Indeed,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 

*  Yet,  even  so,  the  cost  of  that  beautiful  pile  is  curiously 
small  compared  with  the  results  that  have  Mowed  from  it. 
The  proctor's  report  for  1877  shows  that  up  to  1832  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  only  $320,728.29,  while  up  to  1875  this, 
with  the  additions,  aggregated  but  $548,172.65.  Yet  so  strong 
was  the  opposition  even  to  this  moderate  outlay  that  Jefferson 
was  charged  by  some  writer  in  the  press  with  having  deliber- 
ately deluded  the  people  as  to  the  cost  of  the  buildings — a 
charge  which  he  warmly  resented  and  repudiated. 
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it  seems  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  up- 
building of  every  new  educational  institu- 
tion tends  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
all  other  similar  institutions  within  the 
range  of  its  influence.  The  spirit  of  en- 
lightenment is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
educational  institutions  have  their  being. 

The  very  plan  on  which  he  had  projected 
his  structures  exhibits  the  breadth  of  his 
idea.  Eschewing  all  recent  forms  of  archi- 
tecture, he  had  from  the  first,  as  if  to  link 
his  conception  to  the  historic  forms  of  the 
Old  World,  chosen  for  his  academic  build- 
ings the  pure  classical  models  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  top  of  a  fine 
quadrangle,  open  to  the  south,  he  placed 
a  beautiful  structure,  modelled  after  that 
noblest  of  the  relics  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
Pantheon.  On  either  hand,  stretching  to 
the  southward,  lie  long  lines  of  buildings 
connected  by  long  colonnades,  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  facades  of  the  professors' 
houses  and  modelled  on  such  examples  of 
ancient  architecture  as  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Caracalla,  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virifis,and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus;  while 
on  the  slopes  below  and  parallel  to  the  col- 
onnades on  the  lawn  stretch  similar  ranges 
of  pavilions  and  colonnades.  These  colon- 
nades are  the  cloistered  rooms  of  the  stu- 
dents, while  the  houses  are  the  residences  of 
the  professors.  They  are  taken,  as  he  states, 
from  Palladio's  great  work  on  architecture. 
The  whole  system  forms  possibly  the  most 
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beautiful  architectural  achievement  yet 
produced  in  this  country.  Back  of  these 
houses,  enclosed  by  curious  serpentine  walls 
of  the  thickness  of  a  single  brick,  lie  gardens 
some  of  which  the  writer  recalls  as  among 
the  most  charming  tangles  he  has  ever  seen. 
If  the  higher  philosophy  has  a  soul  which 
demands  a  fitting  abode  it  would  be  here. 
If  any  pile  of  buildings  in  the  world  is  fitted 
by  its  beauty  to  be  the  abode  of  the  higher 
philosophy,  it  is  here. 

The  final  battle  was  fought  when  with  a 
view  to  defeating  Jefferson's  plans  the 
effort  was  made  to  move  William  and  Mary 
College  to  Richmond;  but  it  was  won.  Be- 
fore its  decision,  however,  Jefferson  had  to 
yield  to  some  extent  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, which,  crystallizing  on  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  Unitarian,  had  been  selected 
as  the  first  professor,  made  his  plan  doubt- 
ful. He  «wrote  suggesting  that  religious 
denominations  might  establish  their  own 
theological  seminaries  just  outside  the  limits 
of  the  university,  and  thus  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  association  with  the  institution.  This, 
said  Cabell,  contributed  to  win  him  votes 
and  carry  the  day.  However  this  may  be, 
though,  for  long  the  church  looked  with  cold 
eyes  on  the  institution  which  stood  for  free- 
dom of  thought  in  every  field;  the  religious 
life  is  as  marked  at  that  ii  stitution  as  at  any 
secular  institution  in  the  and. 

Jefferson,  himself,  provided  rooms  for 
religious  exercises  and  arranged  for  the 
services  of  a  chaplain.  And  ever  since  that 
time  a  chaplain  of  first  one  denomination, 
and  then  another,  has  been  in  attendance, 
his  term  being  limited  to  two  years.  Among 
these  have  been  such  eminent  men  as  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Dudley,  Rev.  Dr.  John 
S.  Lindsay,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A. 
Broaddus.  The  attendance  of  the  students 
while  not  compulsory  either  at  chapel  or  at 
church,  is,  perhaps,  quite  equal  to  that  in 
any  institution  where  such  attendance  is 
compulsory. 

II 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  real  university  in  this  country. 
But  those  who  see  the  charming  architectu- 
ral pile  which,  through  Thomas  Jefferson's 
exertions,  finally  rose  in  all  its  harmonious 
beauty,  and  who  know  the  wonderful  intel- 
lectual success  which  the  university  has  at- 
tained, can  get  little  idea  of  the  immense 
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expenditure  of  labor  and  sacrifice  it  cost,  un- 
less they  know  its  full  history.  That 
achievement  was  the  result  of  a  labor  which 
was  little  less  than  Herculean.  For  at  least 
fifty  years  Jefferson  had  the  project  in  his 
brain;  and  as  we  have  seen,  for  at  least 
twenty  years  he  gave  to  its  fulfilment  every 
energy  which  he  possessed.  Every  resource 
that  he  could  summon  was  called  forth. 
Often  he  appeared  on  the  point  of  defeat, 
but  he  never  despaired.  His  able  and  de- 
voted lieutenant,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  happily 
had  caught  the  spirit  which  inspired  him, 
and  in  season  and  out  of  season,  seconded  his 
efforts.  Yet  often  he  would  have  given  up, 
but  for  Jefferson's  divine  enthusiasm.  In 
182 1,  when  Cabell,  broken  and  worn  with 
his  efforts  to  help  Jefferson  carry  through 
his  project  of  a  great  university,  announced 
his  decision  to  retire  from  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature and  give  up  the  struggle,  Jefferson 
wrote  him  a  pathetic  letter  urging  him  to 
hold  on  and  declaring  his  resolution  to 
"die  in  the  last  ditch."  " Health,  time, 
labor — on  what  in  the  single  life  which 
nature  has  given  us  can  these  be  better 
bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our 
country?  The  exertions  and  mortifica- 
tions are  temporary;  the  benefits  eternal. 
.  .  .  If  any  member  of  our  College  of 
Visitors  could  justifiably  withdraw  from 
this  sacred  duty,  it  would  be  myself,  who, 
' quadra  gentis  stipendiis  jamdudum  peractis,'' 
have  neither  vigor  of  body  nor  mind  left  to 
keep  the  field,  but  I  will  die  in  the  last 
ditch."  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr. 
Cabell  did  continue  with  him  in  these 
"holy  labors,"  and  the  institution  he  had 
done  so  much  to  establish  was  in  succession 
to  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  served 
by  him  as  rector  until  1856. 

So  great  was  the  opposition  to  Jefferson's 
plan  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  required  all  his 
enthusiasm  and  persistence  to  carry  it 
through.  But  Jefferson,  like  most  reform- 
ers, looked  to  posterity  for  his  reward.  "  I 
have  been  sensible,"  he  wrote  his  chief 
lieutenant  Cabell,  "that  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  render  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all  services,  I  was  discharging  the  odious 
duty  of  a  physician  pouring  medicine  down 
the  throat  of  a  patient  insensible  of  needing 
it.  I  am  so  sure  of  the  approbation  of  poster- 
ity and  the  inestimable  effects  we  shall  have 
produced  in  the  elevation  of  our  country  by 
what  we  have  done,  that  I  cannot  repent  of 
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the  part  I  have  borne  in  co-operation  with 
my  colleagues." 

It  was  this  long  struggle,  attaining  finally 
his  supreme  success  in  the  establishment 
of  a  great  university,  combined  with  this 
academic  taste  in  such  perfection,  that  it  is 
almost  as  though  a  dream  of  ancient  Greece 
had  crystallized  and  taken  form  upon  that 
Virginia  hill-top  which  justified  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  his  order  to  carve  on  his  tomb 
that  he  was  the  ''Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.'' 

But  it  was  not  only  "the  hull"  that  the 
old  philosopher  was  undertaking  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  in  a  broad  and  lasting  manner. 
His  conception  was  to  breathe  here  a  soul 
worthy  of  this  beautiful  tenement.  His 
design  was  no  less  loftv  than  to  make  the 
institution  "the  most  eminent  in  the 
country"  for  scholarship  and  intellectual 
work,  and  with  this  in  view  he  had  long 
been  preparing  the  way  to  secure  the  most 
eminent  professors  to  be  found.  For  that 
purpose  he  employed  his  great  prestige  and 
sent  to  Europe  and  there  engaged  Profs. 
George  Long,  Blatterman,  Thomas  Hewitt 
Key,  Charles  Bonnycastle,  Robley  Dungli- 
son,  and  John  P.  Emmet.  By  this  time  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  every  body  of  distinguished  educators 
in  Europe.* 

On  March  7,  1825,  the  university  opened 
with  five  professors  and  sixty-eight  students 
of  the  average  age  of  nineteen  years.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  seven  pro- 
fessors and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
students  and  the  university  was  under  way. 

The  institution  thus  started  on  such  broad 
and  lofty  lines  soon  began  to  justify  the  hopes 
of  its  parent  and  those  who  had  labored  so 
faithfully  with  him.  His  high  conception 
to  bring  it  a  faculty  and  establish  a  standard 
which  should  at  once  give  it  a  place  among 
universities  was  realized.  And  although  it 
went  through  the  troublous  period  incident 
to  the  early  yecvr.->  of  most  institutions  of 

*  This  importation  of  professors  from  old  England  ap- 
pears to  have  given  some  offence  in  New  England,  and  the 
Connecticut  Journal  and  the  Boston  Courier  declared  that 
\  p.  ^rican  couid  read  the  account  "without  indigna- 
tion," when  '"  Mr.  Gilmer  could  have  discharged  his  duties 
with  half  the  trouble  and  expense  by  a  short  trip  to  New 
England."  On  which  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  observed, 
"or  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  by  a  still  shorter  trip  to 
Philadelphia.      .  This  sending  a   commissioner  to 

Europe  to  engage  professors  for  a  new  university  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  greatest  insults  the  American  people  have 
received."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  American. 
applauded  Jefferson's  breadth  of  view.  For  all  this  Jeffer- 
son, sustained  by  the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  calmly  pursued 
his  course,  preparing  for  posterity  and  looking  to  posterity 
for  his  reward. 


learning,  its  fame  spread  abroad.     It  was 
recognized  as  a  real  university. 

From  the  first  it  took  high  rank,  for  it  was 
laid  on  broad  foundations  as  a  university, 
not  as  a  college.  And  as  a  university — not 
large,  and  certainly  not  wealthy,  for  it  is 
modest  in  size  and  poor  in  means — it  has 
since  that  time  held  its  course  by  virtue 
simply  of  its  high  ideals  and  sound  stand- 
ards, making  its  impress  on  the  scholastic 
life  of  the  nation  second  to  none  in  its  work 
and  equalled  only  by  the  greatest.  How  it 
fulfilled  its  mission  is  known  by  all  scholars 
and,  in  some  sort,  by  the  outside  world;  but 
truly  known  only  by  its  sons  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  its  nourishing  care  and 
have  caught,  often  unknown  to  themselves, 
something  of  its  illuminating  spirit. 

Students  were  drawn  there  from  all  over 
the  country,  though  mainly,  as  Jefferson  had 
foretold,  from  the  South  and  AVest,  and 
there  is  not  a  State  in  that  section  which  has 
not  felt  the  vivifying  effects  of  its  teachings 
in  every  profession.  Bench  and  bar,  pulpit 
and  medical  faculty,  have  all  been  uplifted 
by  the  high  standard  set  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Here  Poe  drew  his  inspiration 
for  those  immortal  works  which  have  made 
him  the  first  poet  and  first  story-writer  of 
America.  And  here  many  less  noted,  but 
not  less  worthy  sous  found  the  equipment 
with  which  they  served  theirageand  country. 

From  the  first  it  began  to  fulfil  its  founder's 
high  ideal :  "  To  form  the  statesmen,  legisla- 
tors, and  judges,  on  whom  public  prosperity 
and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to 
depend;  to  expound  the  principles  and 
structures  of  government,  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  nation?,  those 
formed  municipally  for  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  a  sound  spirit  of  legislation, 
which  banishing  all  unnecessary  restraint 
on  individual  action,  shall  leave  us  free  to 
do  whatever  does  not  violate  the  individual 
rights  of  another ;  to  harmonize  and  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views 
of  public  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the 
public  industry;  to  develop  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their  minds, 
cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  order;  to  en- 
lighten them  with  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  which  advance  the  arts  and  ad- 
minister to  the  health,  the  subsistence,  and 
the  comforts  of  human  life;  and  generally 
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to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and  cor- 
rect action,  rendering  them  examples  of 
virtue  to  others  and  of  happiness  within 
themselves." 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  are  the  independence  of  its 
schools;  its  elective  system,  by  which  every 
student  may  attend  the  school  of  his  choice; 
conferring  degrees  in  the  individual  schools; 
allowing  candidates  to  stand  examination 
for  degrees  without  reference  to  time  of 
residence;  bestowal  of  degrees  only  after  the 
attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
shown  in  written  examinations  of  great 
strictness;  the  method  of  instruction  by 
lectures  and  oral  examinations  as  well  as  by 
text-books;  the  method  brought  over  by 
Long  and  Key  from  Cambridge  University, 
of  written  examinations  for  all  honors.  But 
even  more  distinctive,  if  possible,  than  these 
is  the  absence  of  all  sectarian  influence  and 
control ;  and  finally,  that  system  of  discipline 
which  more  than  any  other  one  thing  has 
distinguished  the  university,  known  as  the 
" honor  system."  In  the  development  of 
the  institution  this  principle  has  taken  a 
commanding  place  as  the  fruit  and  product 
of  the  high  conception  in  which  the  institu- 
tion was  founded,  and  it  has  always  been 
one  of  its  most  admirable  and  distinctive 
teachings.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
honor,  truth,  and  manhood  in  youth. 
Founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  honor  among  gentlemen,  it  throws 
them  upon  their  honor,  and  thus  fosters  and 
establishes  it  in  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  too  much  importance  to  this  feature. 
It  so  permeates  the  life  of  the  institution 
that  no  student  can  enter  its  classic  precincts 
and  not  feel  it  sensibly.  It  stamps  itself  on 
his  mind  with  a  force  which  can  never  be 
forgotten,  follows  him  through  life  and  re- 
mains one  of  the  master  forces  of  his  whole 
career.  Its  effects  are  discernible  through- 
out the  whole  South,  and  ether  institutions 
are  following  its  example  so  fruitful  of 
good.  This  good  also  the  institution  owes 
to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Now  that  the  university  was  a  reality,  one 
of  the  chief  questions  which  occupied  him 
was  the  practical  concern  of  governing  such  a 
body  of  young  men  as  would  be  thrown  to- 
gether. The  principle  that  "That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least"  was  dear  to 
his  heart.  Rejecting  the  time-honored  plan 
of  rigid  laws  enforced  by  proctors  and  mas- 


ters, with  a  high  faith  in  the  virtue  of  youth, 
Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  govern  the  stu- 
dents by  appealing  to  "their  reason,  their 
hopes,  and  their  generous  feelings."  It 
should  not  be  imagined  that  this  system 
reached  its  full  maturity  in  a  season.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  honor  system 
can  be  "adopted,"  or  even  founded  in  a  ses- 
sion. It  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  gentle  youth  to  whom  Mr. 
Jefferson  appealed;  yet  its  growth  was  slow. 
At  first,  freedom  was  debauched  and  be- 
came license,  and  it  was  not  until  a  great 
tragedy  threw  its  light  into  their  eyes  that 
tHe  student  body  sobered  into  a  high  concep- 
tion of  the  nobleness  of  the  trust  confided 
to  them.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  was 
such,  when  the  honor  system  was  first  intro- 
duced, that  the  young  men,  habituated  to  a 
system  of  espionage,  began  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  allowed  them  and  were 
soon  at  such  odds  with  the  professors  that 
the  whole  faculty,  brought  together  with  so 
much  pains  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  resigned  in  a 
body.  In  this  exigency  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
called  in  and  the  faculty  and  students  were 
requested  to  meet  the  board.  An  account  of 
the  meeting  was  written  long  afterward  by 
one  of  the  students  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  old 
lecture  halls,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  arose  and 
addressed  the  students.  He  was,  however, 
so  affected  by  the  apparent  failure  of  one 
of  his  most  cherished  ideas  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  Instantly  the  whole  body  of  students 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  acts  which  oc- 
casioned the  trouble  arose,  and  rushing  for- 
ward, made  a  full  confession  of  the  part  they 
had  taken.  The  ringleaders  were  expelled, 
among  them  being  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  whom  he  visited  the  extreme 
penalty.  The  others  were  forgiven.  Even 
then,  however,  the  trouble  was  not  wholly 
eradicated.  The  students  were  at  first  un- 
able to  realize  the  high  ideal  set  for  them. 
And  a  number  of  petty  rules  caused,  until 
remedied,  much  friction.  A  military  com- 
pany formed  by  the  students  began  to  in- 
terfere so  much  with  the  scholastic  duties 
that  the  arms  were  taken  from  them.  This 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discontent  that  annual- 
ly the  disbandment  was  commemorated  by  a 
celebration  which  wasaccompaniedbymuch 
boisterousness.  Finally,  in  1842,  when  the 
conduct  of  certain  of  the  students  reached 
the  point  of  carousal,  one  of  the  professors 
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seized  two  of  the  students  who  wore  masks 
and  one  of  them  shot  him.  This  tragic  act 
put  an  end  forever  to  the  unseemly  license 
which  had  sprung  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  lofty 
conception,  and  since  that  time  the  institu- 
tion he  founded  has  approached  more  and 
more,  as  its  traditions  have  become  estab- 
lished, his  noble  ideal. 

Its  original  eight  schools  have  increased 
until  now  it  has  twenty-three,  of  which  its 
law  school  has  three  classes  and  its  medical 
school  six. 

Its  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stu- 
dents have  increased  steadily  until  now  it 
has  over  seven  hundred  on  her  rolls,  repre- 
senting thirty-six  States  and  several  foreign 
countries.  But  it  is  not  by  the  number  of 
its  students  that  its  usefulness  is  to  be  meas- 
ured. Its  true  gauge  is  the  work  it  is  doing, 
the  high  standard  of  its  scholarship,  and, 
above  all,  her  high  aim  to  make  men. 

"Every  great  college,"  said  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  in  a  thoughtful  and  charming  paper 
on  the  University  of  Virginia,  "has  a  back- 
ground which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  endeavor  to  understand  its  history  or 
to  enter  into  its  spirit.  A  college  is  a  visible 
embodiment  of  certain  invisible  influences, 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  its  education- 
al equipment  as  its  libraries,  laboratories, 
teachers,  and  course  of  study.  These  con- 
stitute its  larger  and  deeper,  if  less  obvious 
life;  the  life  which  searches,  inspires,  and 
often  recreates  the  spirit  of  the  sensitive 
student."  And  he  observes,  as  the  writer 
thinks  truly,  that  "of  no  institution  of  the 
higher  learning  is  this  truer  than  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — an  institution  of  original 
organization  and  methods,  with  traditions 
and  convictions  which  give  it  a  place  by  itself 
in  the  educational  history  of  the  country." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  of  the 
sons  of  the  university,  about  twenty-three 
hundred  entered  the  army;  and  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  fell  in  battle.  Of 
the  students  who  were  then  at  the  university 
almost  the  entire  body  enlisted.  It  was  esti- 
mated thatin  1888  over  one  thousand  alumni 
had  engaged  in  educational  work  and  in 
1896  over  two  hundred  of  her  sons  were  pro- 
fessors in  universities  and  colleges — a  noble 
tribute,  not  only  to  her  scholarship,  but  to 
that  earnestness  which  is  so  distinguishing  a 
characteristic  of  the  university  life. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  university,  with 
its  limited  number  of  students,  has  in  the 


past  possibly,  excelled  in  scholastic  results 
any  other  similar  institution  in  the  country. 
She  has  had  a  larger  representation  in  Con- 
gress; she  has  had  a  larger  representation 
on  the  bench;  she  has  had  a  larger  repre- 
sentation in  the  medical  departments  of  boch 
the  army  and  navy.  All  this  result  has  been 
accomplished  on  an  income  less  than  that  of 
many  second-rate  colleges.* 

Through  the  years,  notwithstanding  her 
want  of  means,  this  university, which  sprang 
in  her  beautyfrom  Jefferson's  teeming  brain, 
has  continued  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  laid  out  for  her  and  to  follow  the  course 
which  he  marked  down  for  her  to  follow, 
with  her  eye  single  to  two  great  principles — 
the  highest  standard  of  scholarship  and  the 
highest  standard  of  honor.  Through  all  dis- 
couragements and  in  the  face  of  all  diffi- 
culties, she  has  been  true  to  his  chosen  motto, 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free,"  which  he  was  happy  enough 
to  stamp  in  the  life  of  the  institution. 

Lying  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Albe- 
marle hills,with  her  classical  arcades  stretch- 
ing away,  bathed  in  the  Virginia  sunshine, 
she  has  from  the  first  taught  her  sons  the 
nobility  of  truth  and  hereby  pointed  them 
to  freedom.  Neither  professor  nor  student 
can  long  breathe  that  atmosphere  and  re- 
main untrue. 

Always  cramped  in  her  resources,  often 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  carry  on  her  work; 
she  has  yet  carried  it  on  through  the  self- 
denial  of  her  professors.  But  there  has  been 
this  compensation,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie:  "  Simplicity  is  still  the 
note  of  student  life  in  Virginia,  and  simplici- 
ty is  always  a  note  of  the  highest  culture." 

It  is  the  most  republican  institution  the 
writer  has  ever  known.  There  in  this  age 
of  money-loving,  money-getting,  and  money- 
spending,  money  counts  for  nothing.  Here 
Jew  and  Gentile,  gentle  and  simple,  rich 
and  poor,  stand  on  the  same  platform:  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal."  The  only 
aristocracy  is  one  of  intellect,  manliness, 
and  loftiness  of  purpose.  And  the  wealth 
of  Crcesus  could  not  save  a  man  a  moment  if 
he  fell  below  the  high  standard  set  for  gen- 
tlemen. This  is  why  there  is  that  in  the  life 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  which  stamps 

*Her  total  revenue  for  the  year  1 800-1000,  including  tuition 
fees  from  the  students,  based  on  an  estimate  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  was  only  $128,892,  from  which  had  to  come 
the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  while  the  incomes  of  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton  are  many  times  this. 
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its  impress  on  the  life  of  her  sons  in  a  way  broad-minded  man  like  Fayerweather,  with 
which  can  never  be  wholly  erased.  It  is  not  a  spirit  elevated  far  above  his  kind  and  a 
scholarship;  it  is  not  even  always  the  ability  soul  which  takes  in  the  whole  country,  in- 
to appreciate  scholarship;  but  it  is  that  cludesitamongtheobjectsofhisbeneficence; 
which  comes  from  having  in  youth  had  a  or  some  man  like  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  Mas- 
glimpse  of  the  truth  and  having  had  her  sachusetts,  recognizes  it  as  a  great  instru- 
breathe  the  breath  of  freedom  into  the  nos-  ment  for  good  and  a  fountain  fertilizing  a 
trils  that  is  never  again  wholly  lost.  More  region  wrhich  other  streams  do  not  reach, 
than  the  knowledge  acquired,  far  more  than  But  for  the  most  part,  it  has  lain  outside 
the  material  advantage  derived,  one  alum-  of  the  field  in  which  public  generosity  has 
nus  wishes  to  record  that  the  greatest  bene-  been  exercised.  The  same  local  prejudices 
fit  he  secured  from  his  life  at  the  Universi-  which  so  long  operated  to  prevent  its  es- 
ty  of  Virginia  was  the  appreciation  of  her  tablishment  have  prevailed,  and  what  it  has 
ideals.  accomplished  it  has  done  with  hopelessly 

Times  and  conditions  even  in  scholastic  meagre  resources.     Its  best  work- has  been 

life  have  changed  since  Thomas  Jefferson,  done  by  men  who  have  made  great  sacri- 

on  the  election  of  William  Wirt  to  the  presi-  fices  to  do  it. 

dency  of  the  university,  wrote  with  his  own        An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  a 

hand  on  the  page  of  his  records  a  protest  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution 

against  instituting  such  an  office.     Owing  which  stands  so  much  in  need  of  such  an  en- 

to  these  changes,  after  much  thought,  those  dowment.     It  appeared  proper  at  a  time 

charged  with  the  responsibility  have  deemed  when  the  country  was  celebrating  the  centen- 

it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  to  nialof  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  under 

establish  this  office,  and  as  the  first  president  Mr.  Jefferson's  wise  statesmanship  brought 

of  the  institution,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  to  the  country  so  vast  a  domain,  to  take 

has  been  selected.    It  is  believed  that  under  some  step  in  the  direction  of  raising  a  per- 

his  administration  the  future  of  the  institu-  sonal  memorial  to  him.     And  nothing  ap- 

tion  will  be  made  worthy  of  the  past.  peared  more  consonant  with  his  own  lofty 

The  great  need  at  present  is  the  means  to  aims  than  a  suitable  endowment  for  this 
carry  on  its  work.  A  disastrous  fire  a  few  child  of  his  old  age,  the  University  of  Vir- 
years  ago  destroyed  its  valuable  library,  ginia.  With  this  in  view,  some  of  the  alumni 
and  to  rebuild  it  was  necessary  to  mortgage  last  year  began  a  movement,  which  was 
heavily  its  property.  "  To  widen  its  sphere  warmly  endorsed  by  all  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
of  usefulness  and  to  meet  properly  the  edu-  mitted,  to  raise  such  an  endowment.  An 
cational  demands  of  the  age,  a  considerable  organization  was  effected  to  bring  the  mat- 
sum  is  required."  It  has  long  outgrown  the  ter  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
narrow  limits  in  which  it  is  confined  by  its  who  owe  so  much  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  far- 
meagre  income.  Its  revenue  from  all  sources,  reaching  genius.  The  aid  was  secured  of 
after  payment  of  its  interest  on  its  bonded  an  advisory  council  of  men  of  all  sections 
debt,  amounting  to  less  than  $100,000  is  and  creeds,  interested  in  the  higher  educa- 
hopelessly  insufficient  for  its  needs.  Though  tion,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  that  the 
nominally  a  State  institution  and  under  the  movement  is  essentially  a  national  one  and 
direction  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  Gov-  should  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
ernor  of  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen  it  has  whole  country.  [See  page  410.]  They 
always  fulfilled  Jefferson's  high  conception  have  issued  an  address  in  which  they  say: 
and  drawn  to  it  students  from  the  whole  "In  this  centennial  year  of  the  'Louisiana 
country.  In  fact,  it  comes  as  near  being  a  Purchase '  no  more  fitting  and  gracious 
national  university  as  any  institution  in  the  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  vast  services 
land.  rendered  to  this  country  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  always  ap-  son  than  for  the  American  people  to  unite  in 

peared  strange  to  those  who  know  the  uni-  raising  a  memorial  fund  for  the  permanent 

versity  that  in  the  dispensation  of  wealth  for  endowment  of  his  honored  foundation,  the 

educational  purposes  by  those  whose  gener-  University  of  Virginia. " 
osity  or  sense  of  duty  has  led  to  their  endow-        The  President  of  the  United  States,  him- 

ment  of  such  institutions,  so  little  has  been  self  an  admirable  exponent  of  university 

given  to  this  one.     Now  and  then  some  training,  has  written  a  warm  letter  pointing 
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out  that  the  university  "occupies  a  unique 
position  among  our  educational  institu- 
tions," and  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
American  people  can  ktbe  appealed  to  with 
confidence  to  carry  out  Jefferson's  work  in 
the  way  in  which  he  would  have  himself  re- 
garded as  most  gratifying  by  endowing,  as 
it  should  be  endowed,  the  noble  institution 
of  learning  which  he  founded. " 

Whether  this  movement  will  result  in 
raising  such  a  memorial  at  this  time  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said, 
"If  we  do  not  get  the  money  now  we  shall 

Xote. — The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Endowment 
Fund  for  the  University  of  Virginia: 

Chief-Justice  Fuller,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Justice  E.  D.  White,  Justice  D.  J.  Brewer,  Gov. 
A.  J.  Montague,  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  Senator  Thos.  S. 
Martin,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Hon.  Robt.  S.  McCormick, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Hon.  William 
H.Taft,  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Hon. 
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Coolidge,  Hon.  George  Gray,  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  Hon. 
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Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Hon.  Henry  Wat- 


at  another  or  another  trial."  Meanwhile, 
however  cramped  her  resources,  she  is  per- 
forming a  great  work — upholding  the  stand- 
ard of  high  scholarship  and  right  living. 

Looking  back  with  pride  to  her  noble 
past  and  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  her  future,  her  friends  may  well  adopt  as 
their  own  the  brave  words  of  Jefferson, 
uttered  during  one  of  the  most  trying  period  s 
in  the  struggle  to  establish  her,  "It  is  from 
posterity  we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for  their  service, 
and  I  fear  not  the  appeal." 

terson,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Ogden,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  McKelway,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Dr.  Thos.  Addis 
Emmet,  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Hon.  John  Garber,  Hon.  Edgar  H. 
Farrar,  Mr.  Francis  Bartlett,  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  Mr. 
Thos.  F.  Ryan,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Stetson,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
Hon.  James  Keith,  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  Mr.  Clark  Howell, 
Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop,  Hon.  L.  L.  Lewis,  Mr.  John  Cadwal- 
ader.  Mr.  Richard  Weightman,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  Mr. 
W.  W,  Fuller.  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  Mr.  Owen  F.  Aldis,  Mr. 
Charles  Steele,  Col.  Wm.  E.  Peters,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
Hon.  Geo.  R.  Wend'ing,  Mr.  Holmes  Conrad,  Mr.  John  L. 
Williams.  Hon.  Alex  P.  Humphrey,  Hon.  Tas.  A.  Seddon, 
Capt.  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Mr. Henry  T.  Kent,  Mr.  Chas- 
R.  Crane,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan  (Treasurer). 


THE     HILL    OF    STARS 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 

Here  stood  of  old  the  Aztec  multitude 

In  the  warm  darkness  of  the  summer  night, 

Watching  the  silent  courses  of  the  stars 

That  this  hour  rounded  out  the  cycle's  end. 

And  as  the  whitening  dawn  thrilled  through  the  East 

A  mighty  shout  went  up  to  the  dim  sky; 

And  all  the  multitude  hurled  down  the  hill, 

Down  the  long  hill  to  shatter  into  dust 

The  carven  statues  of  their  ancient  gods. 

Then  looked  they  up  into  the  paling  sky 

And  with  one  voice  cried  out  unto  the  stars. 


And  now  I  stand  here  on  the  sacred  hill 
And  see  the  broken  idols  at  my  feet. 
And  turning  from  them  to  the  slow  white  dawn 
I  know  not  unto  whom  to  lift  my  voice 
Save  unto  you,  O  Stars,  that  fade  from  sight 
Even  as  I  call  upon  your  deathless  names. 


A    SCANDAL    IN    HIGH    LIFE 


By  Josephine  Daskam   Bacon 
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course  you  know  as  well 
I   do   that   there   are  a 


as 
great 


many  things   in   life 


that  never  will  be  known — 
whether  they  are  true  or  not, 
I  mean.  Great  historical 
persons,  for  instance:  who  murdered  them  ? 
Even  the  man  who  wrote  the  history  may 
not  know.  And  whether  people  really  were 
bad  or  not.  Sometimes,  when  things  have 
looked  the  worst  and  everything  seemed  to 
prove  one  way,  it  hasn't  been  so  at  all,  and 
the  things  all  proved  something  else,  really. 
And  especially  in  the  case  of  ladies,  Pinky 
West's  uncle  says.  He  is  her  favorite  uncle, 
and  she  wrote  to  him  all  about  the  exciting 
event  that  I  am  going  to  describe,  telling 
what  we  all  thought,  and  he  wrote  back, 
advising  her  to  be  careful  not  to  make  up 
her  mind  too  soon,  because  they  had  had  a 
great  lesson  in  their  family  and  none  of 
them  ought  to  forget  it.  And  so  they  had ; 
she  has  often  told  us  about  it. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl,  one  of  her 
aunts,  a  young  lady  then,  used  to  ride  every 
day  in  the  park,  and  the  coachman  rode 
with  her.  He  was  a  very  nice  coachman 
and  everybody  liked  him.  And  of  course 
Pinky's  aunt  saw  him  very  often  and  used 
to  talk  to  him,  and  admired  him  very  much, 
as  she  said  afterward.  One  day  in  the 
winter,  Pinky  wanted  her  aunt  to  take  her 
outdriving  to  buy  some  Christmas  presents, 
and  she  went  all  around  hunting  for  her 
and  finally  found  her  on  the  basement 
stairs,  talking  very  secretly  to  William — 
that  was  his  name.  And  her  aunt  scolded 
her  for  listening  and  Pinky  was  cross  and 
told  her  mother,  to  get  even.  And  then  her 
grandmother  called  Pinky  up  to  her  room 
and  made  her  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  her 
aunt  hadn't  said  what  she  did,  and  her  two 
uncles  and  her  father  were  there,  too,  and 
Pinky  was  terribly  scared.  But  she  stuck 
to  what  she  said  first,  which  was  that  she 
heard  her  aunt  say:  "But  how  could  we 
get  away,  William  ?     I  can't  ride  there." 


And  William  said:  "No,  miss,  but  I'd 
drive  you,  and  some  time  during  the  Christ- 
mas shopping  we  could  slip  away,  like.  If 
little  Miss  (that  was  Pinky)  should  go  with 
her  grandma,  now,  they'd  never  have  the 
heart  to  keep  me  waiting  in  Twenty-third 
Street  the  time  they'll  be,  and  you  and  me 
could  slip  away." 

"  But  suppose  they  are  very  angry,  when 
they  find  out  about  it  ?  "  Pinky's  aunt  said, 
and  William  answered:  "Oh,  well,  miss, 
it'll  be  done  then,  and  too  late  to  worry, 
and  seeing  it  was  for  love  you  did  it,  after 
all,  thev  couldn't  be  hard  on  vou,  I  should 
think."' 

Then  Pinky's  aunt  looked  very  solemn 
and  said:  "Well,  I'll  risk  it,  William,  and 
I  hope  I  shan't  regret  it,"  and  he  replied, 
"I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  miss,"  and  then 
Pinky  was  discovered  on  the  stairs  and  her 
aunt  was  very  angry  and  called  her  a  nasty 
little  spy. 

Well,  her  uncles  and  her  grandmother 
were  dreadfully  worried  and  frightened  and 
they  made  Pinky  promise  she  wouldn't  tell 
her  aunt  what  she  had  heard,  and  though 
they  thought  she  didn't  understand  what 
the  matter  was,  she  did,  well  enough,  from 
what  they  said  and  the  way  her  grand- 
mother cried  and  talked  about  disgrace  in 
her  old  age.  She  knew  her  aunt  was  in 
love  with  William  and  was  going  to  run 
away  with  him.  And  she  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  help  her,  too,  except  for 
being  called  a  nasty  little  spy.  For  of 
course  it  would  have  been  very  exciting  and 
interesting,  and  she  thought  she  would 
probably  have  been  the  maid  of  honor  and 
lived  with  them  ever  afterward,  if  her  own 
family  cast  her  off,  which  she  hoped  they 
would. 

But  her  aunt  refused  to  apologize,  though 
she  gave  her  the  chance,  and  so  Pinky 
wouldn't  help  her. 

They  never  let  that  aunt  out  of  their 
sight.  There  was  somebody  with  her  all 
the  time,  and  of  course  she  thought  it  was 
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queer.  Then  one  day  they  got  talking 
about  William  and  whether  he  was  inclined 
to  be  deceitful  or  not,  and  they  looked  at 
her  and  she  blushed,  and  they  all  looked 
the  other  way.  Pinky  says  it  was  dreadful. 
But  her  aunt  was  very  obstinate,  and  one 
day,  a  week  before  Christmas,  when  she 
and  Pinky  and  Pinky' s  mother  were  shop- 
ping together,  she  slipped  into  a  crowd  of 
people  and  when  they  rushed  to  the  door 
she  and  William  were  gone  I 

Well,  it  was  about  the  most  important 
thing  that  Pinky  ever  was  in,  I  suppose. 
They  telegraphed  and  telephoned,  and 
both  her  uncles  and  her  father  and  a  kind 
of  special  policeman  came,  not  like  the  or- 
dinary ones  in  a  blue  uniform,  and  they 
jumped  into  carriages  and  drove  like  the 
wind  to  where  William  lived,  near  the 
stable  where  the  horses  were  kept.  And 
there,  in  front  of  the  door,  were  the  horses 
and  the  coupe.  And  they  rushed  in,  and 
ran  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  thumped 
on  the  door,  and  a  Catholic  priest  in  a  long 
black  robe  opened  itl  And  Pinky's  uncle 
— her  favorite  one — called  him  a  scoundrel, 
and  her  grandmother  began  to  cry,  and 
William  came  out  of  another  room  and 
Pinky's  aunt  behind  him!  She  had  her 
dress  held  up  in  front  like  a  big  bag,  and 
when  her  mother  ran  up  to  her  and  took 
hold  of  her  arm,  she  let  go,  and  five  funny 
little  fuzzy  kittens  fell  out  on  the  floor. 

"  What  are  those,  Elizabeth,  in  Heaven's 
name  ?  Have  we  ever  treated  you  unkind- 
ly?" Pinky's  grandmother  screamed  out 
to  her — Pinky  says  she  squawked,  more  like 
a  hen  in  the  country  than  a  grandmother — 
and  her  uncle  said  very  severely  to  William : 
"  Don't  think  for  a  moment,  you  ruffian, 
that  this  infamous  business  cannot  be  an- 
nulled, and  if  it  is  too  late  I  will  shoot  you 
like  a  dog!" 

It  was  an  awful  scene,  Pinky  said;  her 
uncle's  eyes  flashed  fire,  just  as  in  books. 
And  Pinky's  aunt  began  to  cry,  and  so  did 
the  kittens. 

"They  are  Angora,"  she  said,  and  she 
tried  to  pick  them  up,  but  they  kept  spilling 
out,  "  for  your  Christmas,  and  I'm  sure  that 
four  o'clock  isn't  too  late,  mamma,  for  it's 
not  dark  yet,  and  I  won't  have  William 
shot  like  a  dog!" 

Pinky  will  never  forget  her  words,  nor 
how  they  all  acted.  Her  grandmother  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  cry  all  at  once,  and  her 


uncle  let  go  of  William,  and  the  other  uncle 
that  was  holding  the  priest  let  him  go,  toe, 
and  walked  up  to  William  and  partly  held 
out  his  hand  and  said:  "Is  it  possible  that 
this  is  all  a  mistake,  William?" 

But  William  put  his  hands  behind  his 
back  and  said,  very  crossly:  "  Sure  I  don't 
know,  sir,  but  I'll  ask  you  to  take  a  week's 
notice,  and  suit  yourself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

And  then  a  fat  woman  in  a  wrapper 
came  running  out  and  asked  them  all  what 
the  matter  was  and  scolded  them  for  leav- 
ing the  kittens  on  the  floor.  So  Pinky 
helped  her  pick  them  up,  for  nobody  else 
would,  and  she  was  too  fat  to  stoop  over 
very  well. 

The  woman  said  it  was  a  sad  day  when 
a  sweet  young  lady  couldn't  come  to  a  re- 
spectable woman's  house  to  pick  out  an 
Angora  kitten  for  her  dear  mother  without 
having  holy  priests  insulted  in  their  homes, 
and  a  lot  more  that  Pinky  can't  remem- 
ber, and  finally  her  uncle  went  up  to  Will- 
iam and  said  very  quickly:  "William,  I 
apologize  to  you  for  my  language,  and  I 
hope  you  will  reconsider  your  decision  to 
leave  us,  though  you  did  wrong  in  bringing 
Miss  Elizabeth  here  unknown  to  some  of 
us." 

And  William  said:  "That's  enough,  sir, 
and  I  was  wrong,  for  sure.  But  I  meant 
no  harm." 

So  they  went  home  and  Pinky's  grand- 
mother  had  to  have  the  doctor. 

William  was  married  already — to  the  fat 
woman — and  the  priest  was  his  brother, 
just  calling  on  them.  His  wife  kept  Angora 
kittens  to  sell,  and  Pinky's  aunt  wanted  to 
pick  out  the  prettiest  for  her  mother,  but 
they  couldn't  be  brought  to  her  to  choose 
from  for  fear  of  taking  cold.  So  she  had  to 
go  to  them.  And  she  never  intended  for  a 
moment  to  run  away  with  William,  who 
was  over  thirty  years  old,  and  had  light  hair 
besides,  which  she  has  never  liked  in  a 
man,  even  if  he  was  young. 

So  you  see  that  her  uncle  was  right  about 
not  making  up  her  mind  too  soon.  But  by 
the  time  he  wrote,  all  our  minds  had  been 
made  up  and  it  was  all  over. 

Not  that  I  should  pick  out  this  event, 
myself,  to  bury  away  for  future  generations, 
for  I  don't  think  it  is  half  so  interesting  as 
some  other  things  I  intend  to  tell.  And  be- 
sides this,  we  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
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very  well  about  it,  anyhow,  and  we  all  think 
different  things  about  one  part  of  it — the 
most  important  part,  too.  So  it  is  hard  to 
make  it  plain.  But  Mary  Watterson  heard 
Miss  Kripsen  say  to  Weeksey  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  thing  that  had  occurred 
in  the  school  since  her  connection  with  it, 
and  that  another  such  misfortune  would 
wreck  Elmbank,  and  old  Weeksey  rolled 
her  eyes  and  sniffed,  that  funny  little  way 
she  does,  and  said,  "  Yes,  indeed,  I  suppose 
so,  Miss  Kripsen,  but  I  hope  not  I" 

Of  course,  nobody  cares  for  the  Creepy- 
Cat,  because  she  is  mean  and  sneaking  and 
disagreeable,  but  at  the  same  time  she  is 
not  an  idiot,  and  if  she  really  thinks  Mad- 
emoiselle nearly  wrecked  Elmbank — and 
you  will  see  before  I  am  through  that  Miss 
Naldreth  herself  was  pretty  well  frightened 
— it  really  ought  to  be  preserved  for  future 
generations,  as  they  say.  And  I  am  the 
one  to  do  it. 

Mademoiselle  was  not  a  person  you'd  be 
likely  to  pick  out  for  a  heroine.  In  the  first 
place,  even  though  she  turned  out  after- 
ward to  be  a  lot  older  than  she  looked,  she 
looked  old  enough  to  begin  with,  we  always 
thought:  as  middle-aged  as  any  teacher 
usually  does.  She  was  dark  brown,  with 
lots  of  little  moles,  and  her  clothes  always 
fitted  very  tight.  Her  waist  was  quite 
small  and  hard  looking,  and  her  hair  was 
black  and  shiny,  with  a  little  round  curl 
stuck  down  on  each  side  of  her  forehead. 
She  had  headaches  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
and  she  never  went  out  of  the  house  in  the 
winter.  And  then  she  was  cross — they  al- 
ways are.  Pinky  West  has  been  in  three 
boarding-schools,  and  she  says  she  never 
knew  one  that  was  pleasant  and  didn't  have 
a  temper  and  headaches.  I  don't  see  why 
they  have  them  in  schools,  myself,  for  no- 
body ever  learns  anything  from  them.  You 
can  fool  them  with  your  hands  behind  your 
back  and  your  eyes  shut.  The  girls  used  to 
tell  Mademoiselle  all  sorts  of  slang  and 
things  you'd  never  be  allowed  to  say,  and 
she  would  swallow  it  all  down  and  say 
"  Tres  Men,"  and  gabble  along,  and  if  you 
just  said,  "  Out,  Mademoiselle"  she'd  think 
everything  was  all  right.  We'd  never  learn 
a  thing  if  it  wasn't  for  Miss  Norton,  and 
I'll  bet  you  nobody  ever  fooled  her  by  just 
saying  "  Old!" 

"Translate,  if  you  please,"  she  says,  and 
if  you  don't  know  what  it  means,  you  find 


out  very  soon.  She  has  all  the  younger 
girls,  and  Mademoiselle  only  came  in  for 
conversation  once  a  week.  Even  then  we 
only  made  one  remark  apiece,  and  then 
Mademoiselle  talked  along  about  a  lot  of 
silly  baby  things — le  bon  Diea  and  les  fleurs 
and  les  oiseaux — and  we  said  some  poetry 
all  together  like  little  children  in  Sunday- 
school.  It  was  too  silly  for  anything.  She 
used  to  say  we'd  done  very  well,  when  she 
asked  us  to  tell  her  what  we  had  read,  if  we 
just  recited  sentences  out  of  the  story  we 
had  been  reading  in  class,  and  the  only  girl 
that  really  talked  to  her  was  Elsa  Weiland, 
and  she  lived  two  years  in  Paris  when  she 
was  little,  and  they  always  talk  French  at 
the  table  at  home.  So  it  was  no  credit  to 
Mademoiselle  that  she  could  chatter  away 
with  her,  but  would  you  believe  it,  Madem- 
oiselle thought  so?  When  company  came 
in  she  would  ask  Elsa  to  describe  her  last 
holiday,  or  the  time  the  laundry  caught 
fire,  or  something  like  that,  and  then,  when 
Elsa  got  through,  she  would  explain  to  the 
company:  "Though  I  take  always  pains 
for  all,  thees  young  lady  most  rewards  my 
trouble!"  And  Elsa  never  opened  a  book 
for  her! 

It  used  to  make  Connie  Van  Cott  so  mad 
she  could  hardly  speak;  it  was  so  unjust, 
she  said.  Though  Connie  is  very  good  in 
some  ways,  and  really  very  religious  in- 
deed, she  hates  to  hear  anybody  praised, 
and  of  course  it  was  ridiculous  about  Elsa, 
and  she  admitted  it  herself.  So  Connie 
said  that  somebody  ought  to  explain  to 
Mademoiselle  how  unfair  she  was,  and  how 
if  she  wasn't  careful  she  would  deceive  all 
the  visitors,  because  none  of  us  could  talk 
French  like  Elsa,  and  the  mothers  might 
think  we  could.  Ben  and  I  advised  her  to 
let  it  alone,  but  she  was  very  obstinate,  and 
as  Elsa  refused  very  positively  to  do  it, 
though  Connie  thought  she  ought,  Connie 
finally  persuaded  Mary  Watterson  to  go 
with  her  to  Mademoiselle's  room  and  ex- 
plain. 

So  they  went,  and  a  dreadful  time  they 
had.  Mademoiselle  either  didn't  under- 
stand or  else  she  didn't  want  to — which 
Mary  thinks — and  she  went  into  a  terrible 
temper.  She  scolded  them  and  called  them 
names,  all  the  worse  because  they  didn't 
know  what  the  names  meant,  and  talked  a 
lot  about  American  children  and  how  bad 
and  ungrateful  they  were,  and  how  they  were 
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brought  up  in  such  an  unsuitable  way  and 
would  turn  the  hairs  of  their  parents  white  if 
the  parents  had  any  sense  of  shame.  Now, 
as  Connie  says,  her  parents  have  as  much 
sense  of  shame  as  anvbodv,  and  her  uncle  is 
likely  to  be  a  bishop,  everybody  says,  so  she 
told  Mademoiselle  that  that  was  not  the  strict 
truth  (she  took  care  to  put  in,  "I  beg  your 
pardon")  and  then  Mademoiselle  took  her 
by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her,  quite  hard, 
Mary  says,  and  screamed  out,  "  Am  I  then 
to  be  called  liar  by  a  child  of  twelve  years  ? 
It  is  too  much!" 

Then  she  laughed  in  a  queer  wray  and 
cried  and  stamped  her  foot,  and  told  them 
to  go  before  she  forgot  herself  or  she  would 
lose  her  self-control.     So  they  went. 

But  Mademoiselle  kept  talking  to  herself 
and  scolding  and  walking  about  the  room 
so  that  the  girls  heard  her,  and  the  teachers, 
too.  Miss  Norton  went  in,  we  heard  from 
Gray  Fairchild,  who  is  in  that  hall,  to  try  to 
pacify  her,  because  she  could  talk  to  her; 
but  much  good  it  did,  for  Mademoiselle 
turned  round  and  gave  it  to  her,  too,  for 
Gray  called  Elsa  in  to  her  room  right  across 
the  way,  and  Elsa  told  us  what  Mademoi- 
selle was  saying.  It  wasn't  exactly  listen- 
ing, because  she  screamed  so  you  almost 
couldn't  help  hearing  her.  She  said  that 
Miss  Norton  was  stealing  away  the  love  and 
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loyalty  of  her  students  (just  because  Connie 
said  that  Miss  Norton  didn't  favor  Elsa  so, 
and  was  quite  strict  with  her  exercises,  and 
didn't  mark  her  perfect  on  all  her  reports) 
and  a  lot  more  nonsense  about  American 
girls  and  how  immodest  they  were  and 
about  their  parents'  white  hairs.  And  final- 
ly Miss  Norton  said  it  was  useless  to  talk 
till  Mademoiselle  was  in  a  calmer  state  of 
mind,  and  went  away. 

Of  course  Miss  Naldreth  heard  about  all 
this  very  soon,  and  of  course  she  called 
Connie  and  Mary  to  her  room.  And  this 
is  where  the  great  event  really  began;  for 
you  must  be  wondering  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  where  the  exciting  part  is  coming  in. 
Connie  wanted  me  to  begin  this  story  with 
a  long  account  of  Mademoiselle's  life,  and 
even  Ben,  who  writes  such  grand  ones, 
thought  that  just  to  put  it  down  in  order  as 
it  really  happened  would  be  a  little  dull. 
But  I  can't  do  that  kind  myself.  All  I  can 
do  is  remember  very  carefully  what  people 
say  and  what  really  happened  first;  and 
you  will  very  soon  see  that  if  Connie  had 
not  got  Mademoiselle  so  mad,  Miss  Nal- 
dreth never  would  have  heard  of  it,  and 
then  she  would  not  have  talked  to  Connie 
so  solemnly  and  stirred  up  her  conscience 
so,  and  then  Connie  wouldn't  have  felt  that 
she  had  to  go  to  apologize  in  the  middle  of 
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the  night,  and  then  they  would  never  have 
found  out  what  they  did.  So  really  I  don't 
think  it  would  make  it  any  plainer  to  begin 
the  way  Ben  did,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  how 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  novel  of.  I  will  just 
copy  down  the  beginning: 

The  Fatal  Meeting,  or  The  Foreign  Exile 
A  Novel  in  Three  Parts 
Part  One 
//  was  Paris,  that  bright  and  interesting 
city  where  so  much  is  always  happening,  in 
the  year  18 — .  (That  is  the  way  they  put 
dates,  for  one  thing,  and  then  Ben  didn't 
know  Mademoiselle's  age,  anyway.)  Of  all 
the  grisettes  in  the  Latin  Quarter  none  was  a 
greater  favorite  or  more  beautiful  than  Hen- 
riettePelletier.  (In  the  dictionary  it  says  that 
grisette  means  a  gay  work-girl,  and  though 
Mademoiselle  might  have  been  a  work- 
girl,  she  couldn't  possibly  have  been  gay. 
And  I  don't  see  how  she  could  ever  have 
been  a  great  favorite,  either.  But  Ben  had 
been  reading  a  very  interesting  story  about 
the  Latin  Quarter,  and  of  course  it  had  to 
be  done  that  way.)  But  no  scatter-brained 
student  could  boast  the  conquest  of  that  girl- 
ish heart. 

That  last  sentence,  I  am  sure,  was  taken 
out  of  the  book,  and  anyway,  you  see  we 
should  never  get  to  the  part  of  the  story  that 
happened  here,  at  that  rate.  And  as  I  tell 
Ben,  that  is  the  part  that  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  school  will  want  to  knovv 
in  future  years. 

So  I  will  just  tell  about  Miss  Naldreth 
and  Connie.  Of  course,  Mary  Watterson 
didn't  count,  and  Miss  Naldreth  knew  it, 
though  she  sent  for  her,  too.  Mary  never 
did  anything  that  somebody  hadn't  put  her 
up  to,  and  whenever  Connie  argues  with 
her  about  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  not, 
Mary  always  backs  down  and  does  the  way 
Con  says.  And  I  will  say  for  Connie  that 
she  never  puts  anyone  up  to  anything  she 
won't  do  herself:  this  time  she  was  the  one 
that  talked  to  Mademoiselle,  for  Mary  was 
too  scared.  But  she  always  has  to  have 
somebody  with  her,  even  a  silly  thing  like 
Mary,  before  she'll  do  anything. 

Well,  Miss  Naldreth  asked  them  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance,  and 
Connie  began  to  explain  to  her  very  care- 
fully.    I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  Connie 


always  makes  you  want  to  slap  her  when 
she  gets  explaining  why  she  thought  she 
ought  to  do  anything.  It's  all  right,  of 
course,  and  it's  always  true,  for  Connie  is 
especially  particular  about  the  truth,  but  it 
makes  you  feel  as  if  nobody  else  but  her 
ever  told  the  truth,  somehow.  Mary  began 
to  cry  as  soon  as  they  got  in  the  room, 
which  is  what  you  might  expect,  and  Miss 
Naldreth  hates  crying.  Mary  told  us  what 
she  said;  Connie  didn't  tell  the  first  part  of 
it,  only  the  moral  part  at  the  end.  You 
can  see  why. 

"  Constantia,"  Miss  Naldreth  said  final- 
ly, "  I  suppose  you  meant  well,  but  unless 
you  begin  very  soon  to  understand  that  you 
are  inclined  to  be  a  self-righteous  and  med- 
dling little  girl,  you  are  in  grave  danger  of 
becoming  a  self-righteous  and  meddling 
woman.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  with  you, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  you  see  that  a 
great  deal  of  your  goodness  is  artificial,  and 
yet  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere." 

"  I  always  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Naldreth," 
says  Connie  in  that  pious  way  of  hers. 

"  You  tell  as  much  as  you  know,  Con- 
stantia, which  is  usually  a  limited  quan- 
tity," Miss  Naldreth  answered,  quite  se- 
verely, Mary  says.  Then  she  went  on  to 
say  that  Mademoiselle  was  a  stranger  and 
a  foreigner  and  things  were  hard  for  her, 
probably,  and  was  it  kind  to  make  her 
nervous  and  her  head  ache?  And  how 
would  Connie  like  to  teach  English  in  a 
French  school?  And  didn't  she  think  it 
was  a  great  deal  to  take  upon  herself,  to 
instruct  a  teacher  how  she  should  mark  her 
classes  ? 

"  But  you  tell  us  always  to  go  directly  to 
the  teacher  if  there  is  any  trouble,  Miss 
Naldreth,"  Connie  reminded  her,  "and  I 
didn't  think  it  was  right " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Miss  Naldreth,  "but 
this  happened  to  be  a  bad  time  to  apply  the 
rule." 

Then  she  went  on,  and  the  funny  thing 
about  it  is  that  Mary  thought  she  was 
rather  cross  at  Mademoiselle,  herself,  and 
only  talked  that  way  because  she  thought 
she  had  to;  but  Connie  felt  very  different 
about  it,  and  pretty  soon  her  conscience  be- 
gan to  trouble  her,  and  then  she  says  she 
began  to  feel  that  we  had  all  been  very 
unjust  to  Mademoiselle,  and  that  we  ought 
to  love  her  and  make  her  glad  she  had 
come  to  this  country  I     That  is  Connie, 
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every  time.  She  certainly  has  the  strangest 
conscience  I  .ever  saw.  And  really  she 
makes  more  trouble  with  it  than  all  the  rest 
of  our  crowd  put  together,  who  haven't  got 
any  to  speak  of.  I  mean  by  that,  we  don't 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  begin  to  feel  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  she  does.  And  she  makes 
you  feel  as  if  it  was  very  important,  too, 
every  time,  though  again  and  again  it  has 
got  us  into  trouble.     As  it  did  this  time. 

Coming  out  from  Miss  Naldreth's  room, 
she  suddenly  began  to  cry,  just  as  Mary  (or 
any  other  sensible  girl)  was  stopping  and 
cheering  up,  and  told  Mary  that  if  Mad- 
emoiselle died,  it  would  be  their  fault.  Mary 
said  she  didn't  think  so  and  that  she  wasn't 
likely  to  die,  anyhow — she'd  had  times  like 
this  before.  Once,  when  Miss  Norton  said 
she  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  methods 
of  the  French  convent  brought  into  a  rep- 
resentative American  school  (Gray  heard 
her  telling  Polly-cracker)  and  once  when 
she  thought  somebody  had  read  a  letter  of 
hers.  Both  times  she  cried  and  talked  to 
herself  and  stamped  around  the  room  and 
her  eyes  were  all  swollen  afterward.  And, 
anyhow,  why  had  Connie  made  the  row? 
But  it  was  too  late  then;  Connie's  con- 
science had  begun,  and  it  never  stopped 
troubling  her  all  that  day.  Something  she 
heard  made  it  worse,  too.  Gray  heard 
Miss  Norton  tell  Polly-cracker  that  it  was 
a  pity  this  had  occurred  just  now,  because 
Mademoiselle  hadn't  been  herself  for  a 
week  or  more.  She  said  she  had  heard  her 
late  at  night  talking  to  herself — her  room  is 
just  above  Mademoiselle's — and  she  thought 
she  was  more  nervous  than  usual. 

Then  Connie  began  to  roll  her  eyes  and 
look  sad,  and  she  wouldn't  eat  any  dinner 
to  speak  of,  and  late  at  night  she  woke 
Mary  up  through  the  register  and  said  she 
couldn't  sleep  till  she  had  begged  Mad- 
emoiselle's pardon,  and  Mary  must  come, 
too.  At  first  Mary  said  she  wouldn't,  be- 
cause it  was  so  cold  in  the  halls  and  she  was 
afraid,  and  then,  anyway,  she  didn't  see 
why  they  should  apologize  for  what  Connie 
had  said  about  favoring  Elsa,  because  it 
was  true,  when  you  come  to  that.  Just  let 
it  go,  she  said.  But  Connie  said  it  was 
wicked  to  let  the  thought  of  keeping  warm 
in  the  halls  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  your 
duty,  and  Mademoiselle  was  a  stranger  and 
a  foreigner,  and  we  ought  to  remember  how 
General  Lafayette  helped  us  in  the  Revo- 


lutionary War.  And  Mary  said  that  was 
so,  which  it  was,  of  course,  though  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  made  me  get  up  at  half 
past  eleven  at  night  and  go  through  that 
cold  hall.     But  it  did  Mary. 

They  put  on  their  wrappers  and  Connie 
took  a  candle  and  they  went  out  very  soft 
and  crept  down  the  stairs  to  Mademoiselle's 
door.  And  then  Connie  began  to  get  scared 
and  whispered  to  Mary  that  maybe  it  would 
be  worse  for  Mademoiselle's  headache  to 
disturb  her  now,  but  to  let  her  sleep,  if  she 
could,  and  forget  her  troubles;  but  Mary 
was  cross  and  whispered  back  very  angrily 
that  she  wasn't  going  to  catch  her  death  of 
cold  for  nothing  and  that  since  Connie  had 
begun  she  needn't  back  out.  If  her  con- 
science had  made  so  much  fuss,  she  could 
just  go  right  along  with  it,  Mary  said,  for 
how  did  she  know  that  if  they  went  back  it 
wouldn't  begin  troubling  her  again  and 
Connie  would  call  her  up  through  the  regis- 
ter just  as  she'd  got  warm  in  bed  ?  Connie 
didn't  think  it  would,  but  Mary  was  firm, 
and  told  her  she  must  go  ahead,  now  she 
had  begun.  It's  no  use  arguing  with  Mary 
Watterson  if  she  ever  does  make  up  her 
mind,  which  she  does  in  the  queerest  places, 
and  Con  knew  it.  You  might  as  well  talk 
to  a  wall.  Connie  said  she  would  have  to 
wait  a  moment  to  see  how  her  conscience 
directed  her,  and  Mary  said  all  right,  she 
would  give  her  two  minutes,  and  then,  if 
Connie's  conscience  wasn't  all  frozen  up  in 
that  cold  hall  it  ought  to  know  what  to  do, 
and  if  it  didn't,  she  would  never  do  one 
thing  with  Connie  again,  and  besides,  she'd 
tell  all  the  girls  what  a  coward  she  was.  So 
Connie  rolled  up  her  eyes  and  waited  to  see, 
and  Mary  stared  at  her  and  chattered  her 
teeth. 

And  just  then  they  heard  Mademoiselle, 
through  the  door,  whispering  to  herself, 
and  it  frightened  them  nearly  to  death.  It 
was  a  sort  of  a  low  hissing  that  made  as  much 
noise  as  talking,  though  different,  and  they 
would  both  have  run  if  they  hadn't  been  too 
scared.  So  they  stood  there,  chattering 
their  teeth,  and  listened  to  that  awful  hiss- 
ing noise.  And  suddenly  Connie  grabbed 
Mary's  arm  and  whispered,  "  There's  some- 
body else  there!" 

And  sure  enough,  the  hissing  stopped 
and  another  voice,  low,  but  not  whispering, 
answered ! 

Who  could   it    be?      Of    course,   they 


Mary  started  to  look  through  the  keyhole,  before  she  thought. 


couldn't  knock  then,  and  Mary  started 
to  look  through  the  keyhole,  before  she 
thought,  so  she  could  tell  the  girls  she  had 
seen  Mademoiselle  breaking  the  rules ;  but 
Connie  stopped  her  and  whispered  to  her 
that  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  look  through  a 
keyhole  and  no  nice  person  ever  dreamed  of 
it — which  is  true,  as  we  all  know.  And 
Mary  agreed,  but  they  had  to  know  who  it 
was,  so  they  lay  down  on  their  stomachs  and 
peeked  under  the  door.  They  couldn't  see 
anything,  though,  but  the  bottom  of  Mad- 
emoiselle's wrapper  and  the  chair-legs.  But 
they  heard  the  other  voice  plainer,  and  it 
was  a  man's  voice. 

Well,  what  man  could  it  be  ?  They  ar- 
gued about  it  for  quite  a  little  while — I  don't 
know  any  girl  but  Connie  Van  Cott  who 
would  argue  lying  on  her  stomach  on  a  cold 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  except 
Mary  Watterson.  Connie  thought  it  was  a 
persecuted  Huguenot  who  was  exiled  from 
France  and  would  have  been  killed  for  his 
religion  if  anybody  knew  he  was  here ;  but 
of  course  that  couldn't  be  so,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Huguenots  are  historical, 
and  not  like  Episcopalians,  living  to-day, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  nobody  is  exiled 
now,  except  to  Siberia.  Mary  thought  it 
must  be  Mademoiselle's  lover,  and  that 
being  a  foreigner,  he  had  come  to  serenade 


her,  but  of  course  Miss  Naldreth  would 
never  allow  that,  and  so  he  was  leaning  on 
the  window-sill  and  just  talking,  like  the 
big  picture  in  the  reception-room.  You 
wouldn't  have  thought  Mary  was  clever 
enough  for  that.  Of  course,  Connie 
wouldn't  give  up  at  first,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  he  could  get  up  on  the  window-sill, 
and  Mary  said  that  Mademoiselle  could  let 
down  a  rope-ladder  or  tie  the  sheets  to- 
gether, as  you  often  read  of.  Then  Connie 
said  that  it  was  too  cold;  but  of  course  it 
was  no  colder  for  a  lover  than  it  would  have 
been  for  a  Huguenot,  and  anyway,  as  Mary 
said,  a  person  couldn't  help  falling  in  love 
in  the  winter  sometimes,  though  when  you 
think  of  it,  most  of  the  pictures  seem  to  be 
in  the  summer,  and  the  books,  too. 

Whichever  it  was,  they  had  to  find  out, 
and  it  was  Connie  who  thought  of  the 
way.  They  went  around  the  corner  into 
the  bath-room,  and  from  that  window  you 
can  look  right  at  Mademoiselle's.  And 
when  they  had  put  the  candle  in  the  tub, 
so  it  wouldn't  show  (Connie  thought  of 
that,  too),  they  carefully  pulled  up  the 
shade  and  looked,  and  there  was  the  man, 
sitting  on  the  sill,  just  as  Mary  said!  He 
didn't  need  any  rope-ladder,  though,  for 
there  is  a  big  wistaria  vine  on  a  strong 
trellis  just  under  Mademoiselle's  window, 
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and  of  course  that  was  the  very  thing  for 
him. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mary  didn't  scold  any 
more  for  being  dragged  out  in  the  cold,  for 
you  don't  see  as  interesting  things  as  that 
very  often,  and  she  knew  it.  Just  as  they 
were  looking,  the  man  began  to  slip  off  the 
sill  and  climb  down,  and  when  he  got  to 
where  his  head  came  up  to  the  sill,  Mad- 
emoiselle leaned  out  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  It  wras 
perfectly  grand,  Mary  said.  Her  hair  was 
in  a  long  black  braid  and  she  looked  quite 
handsome,  they  said,  though  I  really  can't 
see  how  that  could  be.  Gray  would  rather 
have  seen  it  than  any  matinee  she  ever  went 
to  in  her  life,  and  she  has  seen  about  every 
actor  there  is. 

As  soon  as  he  got  to  the  ground  he  waved 
his  hand  and  walked  off  toward  the  hedge 
very  quickly,  and  then  waved  once  more 
and  disappeared.  Mademoiselle  looked 
very  sharply  all  about,  and  they  could  see 
she  was  scared — for  fear  of  Miss  Naldreth, 
of  course — and  then  she  pulled  the  window 
down  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise, 
and  in  a  moment  her  light  went  out  and 
the  window  was  dark  like  the  others. 

Then  the  girls  slipped  back  to  Mary's 
room,  and  they  were  so  excited  they  thought 
they  never  would  get  to  sleep,  but  they  did, 
finally.  Connie  didn't  want  to  tell  us  all, 
at  first,  for  she  knew  Ben  would  begin  to 
manage  it  directly,  and  probably  write  a 
story  about  it  that  would  be  more  interest- 
ing than  what  they  saw,  even;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Mary  was  more  fair  and 
told  our  crowd  the  first  chance  she  got.  Of 
course  Ben  was  delighted  with  it,  and  saw 
the  good  points  directly,  and  began  on  the 
novel  that  I  told  you  about — The  Fatal 
Meeting,  or  The  Foreign  Exile.  As  she  said, 
it  seemed  a  pity  that  such  an  exciting  thing 
should  have  happened  to  Mademoiselle  and 
not  somebody  else,  Mademoiselle  being  so 
disagreeable,  and  rather  old,  you  would 
think;  but  still  she  certainly  must  have 
been  very  much  in  love,  Ben  pointed  out,  to 
have  sat  so  long  with  her  window  open, 
when  she  never  opened  it  for  any  other  rea- 
son whatever.  She  was  always  saying  the 
terrible  draughts  would  give  her  pneu- 
monia, and  there  she  was  with  only  a  wrap- 
per over  her  night-gown!  But,  as  Ben's 
novel  said,  in  Part  Two,  love  is  the  most 
powerful  lever  of  the  human  heart. 


Still,  it  wasn't  powerful  enough  to  keep 
Mademoiselle  from  sniffling  in  the  morning, 
and  that  was  what  made  the  trouble. 
Pinky  West  happened  to  say  that  a  cold 
made  the  French  class  even  more  unbear- 
able than  a  headache — it  was  when  the 
girls  were  dancing  Thursday  evening — and 
Gray  was  dancing  with  her,  and  she  couldn't 
help  looking  wise  and  saying  some  hint- 
ing kind  of  thing,  and  before  she  knew  it 
Pinky  had  it  all  out  of  her.  This  was  very 
mean  of  Gray,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  two 
years  older  than  the  rest  of  us  that  told  her 
does  not  give  her  the  right,  as  she  said,  to 
use  her  judgment  in  telling  things  to  the 
old  girls.  I  am  Pinky's  particular  friend 
among  the  younger  girls,  and  I  should  have 
been  the  one  to  tell  her,  if  anybody  did. 
The  girls  all  agreed  with  me  there,  and  it 
was  not  jealousy  that  made  me  advise  them 
not  to  tell  Gray  any  more  of  our  plans  nor 
let  her  consult  with  us  when  things  got  so 
mixed  up  and  we  were  trying  to  help  Mad- 
emoiselle. And  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
of  Gray  to  pretend  that  she  knew  so  much 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  about  it,  and  to  call 
Connie  a  foolish  child  and  tell  her  not  to 
interfere,  because  all  she  knew  she  got  from 
us,  anyway,  and  she  felt  so  important  when 
Pinky  said  that  Miss  Naldreth  ought  to  be 
told,  or  her  father  would  take  her  away 
from  the  school,  that  she  just  said,  yes  in- 
deed, and  never  asked  us  whether  she 
might.  Of  course,  Connie  understood  as 
well  as  Gray  that  it  was  wrong  to  disobey 
Miss  Naldreth,  and  if  nobody  can  call  with- 
out a  note  from  your  parents,  and  not  stay 
after  ten  anyway,  much  less  can  they  sit  on 
the  window-sill  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  we 
know  is  midnight  as  well  as  Pinky. 

But  after  all,  Mademoiselle  was  a  teach- 
er, and  that  is  a  little  different,  I  should 
think.  Mr.  Angell  stayed  after  ten  when 
he  called  on  Miss  Peck.  And  Pinky  her- 
self sees  her  friends  till  eleven  when  she  is 
at  home.  Of  course,  school  rules  are  dif- 
ferent. But  Gray  said  that  this  was  not 
the  same  thing  at  all,  and  that  it  was  worse 
for  Mademoiselle  just  because  she  was  a 
teacher.  She  meant  the  example.  But 
none  of  the  girls  would  be  apt  to  have  a 
lover  like  that,  and  as  Connie  said,  there  is 
no  other  trellis  on  the  house,  anyhow. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  reason  why 
such  a  fuss  was  made,  it  is  still  true  that  it 
was  our  discovery,  and  we  should  have  been 


Before  she  knew  it  Pinky  had  it  all  out  of  her. — Page  418. 


allowed  to  manage  it.  Pinky  West  I  shall 
always  admire  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world,  but  she  should  not  have  told  Miss 
Norton.  She  pretended  that  it  was  her 
duty  to,  just  the  way  Gray  did,  but  I  believe 
it  was  just  the  same  with  both  of  them — 
they  wanted  to  be  important  with  an  older 
person,  and  snub  the  younger  ones.  Be- 
cause after  she  told  Miss  Norton  Pinky 
wouldn't  tell  Gray  any  more  about  it,  but 
said  she  had  promised  not  to  discuss  tli3 
matter,  especially  with  the  younger  girls' 
I  tell  you,  Gray  was  angry!  And  did  you 
ever  hear  anything  so  silly,  because  it  was 
the  younger  girls  that  knew  about  it  first! 
But  that's  about  as  much  justice  as  you  can 
usually  expect,  Ben  says. 

Well,  that  night,  as  they  say  in  books,  the 
crash  came.  And  we  were  in  it.  Ben 
thought  that  the  least  we  could  do  for  Mad- 
emoiselle was  to  warn  her  that  not  only 
were  her  parents  or  the  lover's  parents,  or 
whoever  it  was  that  oppressed  them  and 
forced  them  to  be  so  secret,  against  them, 
but  that  they  were  likely  to  be  discovered 
by  others,  who  might  send  word  and  wreck 
their  lives.  We  knew  that  Gray  would 
never  be  satisfied  till  she  had  seen  them,  she 
is  so  prying  and  curious.  And  Miss  Nor- 
ton, being  a  teacher,  would  side  with  the 
parents,  of  course.     So  Ben  wrote  a  letter 


that  said  to  have  no  fear,  though  we  knew 
all,  but  to  be  on  her  guard  and  trust  all  to 
us,  because  it  was  always  darkest  just  be- 
fore dawn.  It  was  a  lovely  letter,  though 
I  really  don't  see  that  it  amounted  to  much, 
because  when  I  asked  her  what  we  were 
going  to  do  if  Mademoiselle  did  trust  all  to 
us,  Ben  said  vve  couldn't  do  anything  ex- 
actly, but  stand  by  her,  which  we  would  do, 
of  course,  but  still  the  parents  probably 
wouldn't  stop  for  that. 

We  tried  to  get  the  letter  into  Mademoi- 
selle's room,  but  there  was  always  some- 
body in  the  hall,  somehow,  and  often  it  was 
one  of  the  teachers.  So  we  just  had  to  give 
it  up  till  night,  and  even  then  Ben  wouldn't 
let  us  take  a  candle,  because  we  could  hear 
steps  in  the  hall  so  late  that  we  fell  asleep 
once,  waiting,  and  didn't  wake  up  till  the 
church  clock  struck  eleven.  Then  we  stum- 
bled along  in  the  pitchy  dark  as  soft  as  we 
could,  with  the  letter,  to  put  under  the  door, 
and  I  felt  so  nervous  and  queer  I  nearly 
screamed.  It  seemed  to  me  I  heard  some- 
thing breathing  all  over  the  hall,  and  rus- 
tlings, and  once  I  know  something  brushed 
against  my  bare  leg,  when  I  was  holding  up 
my  night-gown,  not  to  trip.  All  of  a  sud- 
den Ben  gave  a  loud  gasp  and  stopped,  and 
somebody  grabbed  my  shoulder  and  a  low 
voice  said :  "  Stop !    Who  are  you  ?  " 
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I  squealed,  and  I  heard  a  match  strike, 
and  a  lot  of  people  squealed,  and  the  gas  in 
the  hall  shot  up — and  what  do  you  think  ? 
That  hall  was  full  of  people !  Fourteen  we 
counted  up  afterward,  girls  and  teachers, 
close  up  against  the  wall  on  both  sides,  and 
staring  at  us  in  the  middle,  with  Miss  Nor- 
ton grabbing  us  and  old  Weeksey  lighting 
the  gas.  And  down  on  her  knees  by  Mad- 
emoiselle's door,  in  a  funny  brown  wrapper 
and  her  hair  in  two  skimpy  little  braids,  was 
the  Creepy-Cat,  listening  at  the  key-hole! 

They  all  looked  at  each  other  so  queerly 
that  I  knew  they  didn't  know  one  another 
were  there,  and  they  all  kept  still  as  mice, 
and  counted  how  many  of  them  there  were, 
and  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say. 

And  suddenly  a  door  opened  and  Miss 
Naldreth  herself  appeared  before  us !  She 
looked  taller  than  ever,  in  a  long  black 
wrapper  like  a  tea-gown,  and  her  hair  was 
just  the  same  as  it  always  is.  Some  of  the 
girls  do  say  she  sleeps  in  it,  and  I  believe  it 
now. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Miss  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Weeks,  young  ladies  ?  "  she  said, 
and  her  voice  sounded  terrible,  it  was  so 
still  in  the  hall.  "  Miss  Kripsen,  what  am 
I  to  understand  from  your  attitude  ?  Be- 
nigna,  what  is  that  in  your  hand?" 

"A  note,  Miss  Naldreth,"  says  Ben. 
"  Give  it  to  me,"  commanded  Miss  Nal- 
dreth. She  opened  it  and  re  id  it.  That  is 
something  she  never  did  in  the  history  of 
Elmbank.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  folderol?"  she  said.  "Are 
you  all  mad?" 

And  then  Connie,  like  a  little  fool,  began 
to  cry.  She  was  so  frightened  she  didn't 
know  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  just 
whimpeied  out:  "Oh,  Miss  Naldreth,  you 
ought  not  to  separate  them  and  wreck  their 
lives!" 

"  Separate  whom,  Constantia  ? "  said 
Miss  Naldreth,  in  that  calm,  awful  way, 
"  Control  yourself." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mad- 
emoiselle stuck  out  her  head. 

"Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?  Qu'est-ce  que 
c'est?  Mon  Dieu!"  she  called  out,  but 
Connie  went  on  answering  Miss  Naldreth. 

"  We  were  trying  to  warn  Mademoiselle 
about  her  lover,"  she  said,  "and  help  them 
to " 

Then  Mademoiselle  gave  a  dreadful 
scream  and  fainted  away.     That  is,  she 


turned  as  white  as  snow  and  fell  against  the 
wall  a  moment,  and  Miss  Naldreth  said, 
"  Girls,  go  to  your  rooms  instantly!" 

But  for  once  in  our  lives  we  didn't  mind 
Miss  Naldreth.     We  stayed. 

In  just  a  minute  Mademoiselle  stood  up 
and  pointed  her  finger  at  Connie  and  made 
a  long  speech.  It  was  so  fast  we  couldn't 
have  understood  it  if  we'd  studied  French 
for  ten  years,  but  Miss  Norton  did,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  she  began  to  look  queer  and  tried 
to  answer  Mademoiselle,  and  ask  her  some- 
thing, too.  And  Mademoiselle  snapped 
out  some  answer  to  her  and  went  on  giving 
it  to  Connie.  And  Miss  Naldreth  took  her 
hand  down  from  her  neck  and  wiped  her 
forehead  off  with  her  handkerchief,  as  if  it 
was  summer.  Then  she  said  something  in 
French  to  Mademoiselle  and  Mademoiselle 
shook  her  head  and  stamped  her  foot  and 
jumped  into  her  room  and  locked  the  door, 
talking  to  herself. 

Miss  Naldreth  leaned  up  against  the 
door,  and  she  looked  whiter  than  Mad- 
emoiselle, and  awfully  queer. 

"  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning,  all  of  you. 
Oblige  me  by  separating  quietly,"  she  said 
(her  exact  words)  and  we  sort  of  melted 
away. 

Well,  what  do  you  think?  It  was  not 
Mademoiselle's  lover  at  all;  it  was  her  son, 
and  she  was  Madame,  really!  Before  she 
came  to  this  country  somebody  told  her 
that  she  could  not  get  a  position  to  teach 
here  unless  she  was  Mademoiselle,  for  they 
never  had  anybody  else  in  boarding- 
schools,  and  she  believed  them,  and  of 
course  nobody  knew. 

Miss  Naldreth  made  a  speech  to  the 
school  in  the  morning  and  explained  it,  and 
oh,  how  icy  she  was,  and  how  silly  the 
teachers  looked! 

Of  course,  it  was  foolish  of  Mademoiselle, 
but  then  she  didn't  speak  much  English, 
and  she  didn't  know  any  better.  Still,  it 
was  deceitful.  But  it  was  all  based  on  a 
misapprehension,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  sit  in  judgment  on  a  stranger.  (Miss 
Naldreth's  words.) 

Her  son  got  lonesome  without  her  and  he 
was  just  finishing  school,  so  he  begged  some 
money  from  his  friends  and  ran  away  and 
crossed  the  ocean  and  came  to  Elmbank. 
He  wrote  to  her  from  New  York,  and  she 
was  so  happy  she  had  to  let  him  come,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  steal  in  at 
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night  and  see  her,  which,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been.  She  was  trying  to  think 
what  was  best  to  do,  and  she  was  going  to 
tell  Miss  Naldreth  about  it  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  she  hated  to  admit  that  she  had  not 
told  the  truth  at  first,  you  see. 

This  is  the  way  Miss  Naldreth  ended  her 
speech : 

"  I  hoped  to  keep  Madame  Pelletier  with 
us,"  she  said,  smiling  away  politely,  "but 
she  feels  that  she  must  leave  us  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  and  take  her  son  back 
to  France,  where  she  intends  to  open  a 
school  for  English  and  American  girls.  Be- 
fore she  goes,  however,  I  shall  give  her  and 
M.  Henri  a  little  parting  reception,  to  which 
you  will  all  be  invited." 

Which  she  did.  Almond  cakes  and  lem- 
onade and  sandwiches.  And  the  dancing- 
school  boys  from  the  Academy  were  asked 
and  we  danced!  Everybody  met  M. 
Henri  Pelletier.  He  was  eighteen  and  very 
funny,  we  thought,  though  Elsa  and  Gray 
liked  him.  He  made  bows  all  the  time  and 
he  couldn't  talk  much  English. 


I  heard  Miss  Norton  say  it  was  a  social 
triumph  and  she  admired  Miss  Naldreth 
more  every  day  she  knew  her.  She  said  it 
to  Miss  Weeks,  and  Weeksey  blinked  and 
said :  "  Why,  how  strange!  I  had  supposed 
she  would  dismiss  Mademoi — Madame  im- 
mediately, and  hush  the  matter  up.  It 
came  near  being  very  dangerous,  you  know, 
Miss  Norton.  The  girls  would  have  surely 
been  taken  out." 

"  Whereas  now  they  have  all  written  home 
about  M.  Henri  and  the  party,"  said  Miss 
Norton  /'and  Madame  is  flattered  to  death. ' ' 

That  was  true  about  the  writing  home, 
but  Connie  never  forgave  Mademoiselle. 
Pinky  and  Gray  said  it  was  all  right,  but  Con- 
nie says  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
M.  Henri  had  been  a  lover,  for  that  would 
not  have  been  half  so  deceitful,  and  she 
would  have  respected  them  more.  And  in 
a  way,  of  course,  that  is  true.  He  should 
not  have  run  away  from  school,  and  Mad- 
emoiselle should  have  told  the  truth, — but 
Ben  and  I  are  sure  that  Miss  Naldreth  was 
better  pleased  as  it  was. 
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Cut  rii, 


When   tulips  bloom    in    Union   Square, 
And   timid   breaths  of  vernal  air 


Go   wandering  down    the   dusty   town, 
Like   children    lost   in    Vanity   Fair." 

— Henry  van    T)yke 
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WILD    GEESE     IN    APRIL 

By    Frederick    Brooks    Lindsey 
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Decorations  by  Ernest  Haskell 

Honk  ye,  honk  ye,  as  ye  go 
North  to  green  Ontario, 
Voyagers  of  afternoon, 
Buoyant- winged  sky-platoon. 


In  what  odorous  gulfland,  say, 
In  what  caravanserai 
Of  dim  leafage,  loitering 
Where  the  endless  bayous  ring, 
Have  ye  tarried  for  the  spring? 
Up  what  ever-shining  shoals, 
Where  the  Cumberland  unrolls; 
Or  across  what  sedgy  lake, 
Trailing  darkness  in  your  wake, 
Have  ye  seen  the  dawn-lights  shake  ? 
Over  what  far  prairie's  marge, 
Where  horizons  still  enlarge, 
And  great  winds  go  shouting  by, 
Have  ye  fared  with  unshut  eye? 
Following  April's  blossomy  feet, 
Ah!  ye  find  the  following  sweet. 


Honk  ye,  honk  ye,  as  ye  go 
North  to  green  Ontario, 
Voyagers  of  afternoon, 
Buoyant- winged  sky-platoon. 
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MORE    LETTERS    OF    A    DIPLOMAT'S    WIFE 
By   Mary   King  Waddington 

THIRD      PAPER 
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To  H.  L.  K. 

Rome,  Friday,  Febiuary  12,  IQ04. 
T  seems  so  strange  to  be  back 
here,  dear,  after  twenty-four 
years,  and  to  find  Rome  so 
changed,  so  unchanged.  The 
new  quarter,  an  absolutely 
new  modern  city,  might  be 
Wiesbaden,  or  Neuilly,  or  any  cheerful  resort 
of  retired  business  men  who  build  hideous 
villas  with  all  sorts  of  excrescences — busts, 
vases,  and  plaques  of  bright-colored  majol- 
ica— and  the  old  city  with  the  dirty  little 
winding  streets  going  toward  St.  Peter's  ex- 
actly the  same ;  almost  the  same  little  ragged, 
black-eyed  children  playing  in  the  gutters. 
We  had  a  most  comfortable  journey 
down.  Hardly  anyone  in  the  sleeping-car 
but  ourselves,  so  we  all  had  plenty  of  room. 
It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  morning  when  we 
got  to  Modane — the  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  fresh  keen  wind  blowing 
straight  from  the  glaciers  was  enchanting 
after  a  night  in  the  sleeping-car.  They  are 
frightfully  overheated.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  attendant  to  open 
my  window  for  the  night;  however,  as  I 
was  alone  in  my  compartment,  he  finally 
agreed,  merely  saying  he  would  come  and 
shut  it  when  we  passed  through  the  great 
tunnel.  WTe  dined  at  the  buffet  at  Genoa, 
and  it  didn't  seem  natural  not  to  ask  for  the 
Alassio  train.  The  station  was  crowded, 
the  Roman  train  too — they  put  on  extra 
carriages.  We  got  to  Rome  about  9.30.  I 
had  been  ready  since  6.30,  eagerly  watching 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's.  I  had  visions 
cf  Civita  Vecchia  and  running  along  by  the 
sea  in  the  early  morning. 

I  was  quite  awake,  but  I  didn't  see  St. 

Peter's  until  we  were  quite  near  Rome.  We 

ran  through  long,  level  stretches  of  Cam- 

pagna,  with  every  now  and  then  a  great 
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square  building  that  had  been  probably  a 
mediaeval  castle,  but  was  now  a  farm — 
sheep  and  cattle  wandering  out  of  the  old 
gateway,  and  those  splendid  big  white  oxen 
that  one  sees  all  over  the  Campagna — some 
shepherd's  huts  with  their  pointed  thatched 
roots  dotted  about,  but  nothing  very  pict- 
uresque or  striking.  We  passed  close  to 
San  Paolo  Fuori  leMura,  with  theTestacc'o 
quite  near.  We  paid  ourselves  compliments 
when  we  arrived  at  the  station  for  having 
made  our  long  journey  so  easily  and  pleas- 
antly. No  one  was  tired  and  no  one  was 
bored.  Between  us  all  (we  were  four  wom- 
en) we  had  plenty  of  provisions  and  Bessie* 
and  Mme.  de  Bailleul  were  most  successful 
with  their  afternoon  tea,  with  delicious 
American  cake,  that  Bessie  had  brought 
over  in  the  steamer. 

After  all,  Josephinef  finds  she  has  room 
for  me  and  my  maid,  which  of  course  is  in- 
finitely pleasanter  for  me  than  being  at  the 
hotel.  Her  house  is  charming — not  one  of 
the  old  palaces,  but  plenty  of  room  and 
thoroughly  Italian.  The  large  red  salon  I 
delight  in;  it  couldn't  exist  anywhere  else 
but  in  Rome,  with  its  red  silk  walls,  heavy 
gilt  furniture,  pictures,  and  curious  bits  of 
old  carving  and  majolica.  It  opens  into  a 
delightful  music-room  with  fine  frescoes  on 
the  walls  (a  beautiful  bit  of  color),  and  be- 
yond that  there  is  a  small  salon  where  we 
usually  sit.  She  has  a  picture  there  of  her 
husband,  Don  Emanuele  Ruspoli  (late 
syndic  of  Rome),  which  has  rather  taken 
possession  of  me.  It  is  such  a  handsome, 
spirited  face,  energetic  and  rather  imperi- 
ous— he  looks  a  born  ruler  of  men,  and  I 
believe  he  was.  They  say  Rome  was  never 
so  well  governed  as  in  his  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  young  Roman  no- 
bles who  emancipated  themselves  from  the 


*Marquisc  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  nee  Carter. 
fPrincess  di  Pcggio  Suara,  nee  Curtis. 
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papal  rule.  As  quite  a  youth  he  ran  away 
from  college  and  entered  the  Italian  army 
as  a  simple  soldier,  winning  his  grade  as 
captain  on  the  battle-field.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  house  of  Savoie, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  events 
which  ended  in  proclaiming  Vittorio  Eman- 
uel King  of  Italy,  with  Rome  his  capital. 

This  quarter,  Piazza  Barberini,  is  quite 
new  to  me.  It  used  to  seem  rather  far  off  in 
the  old  days 
when  we  came 
toseetheStorys 
in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  but  now 
it  is  quite  cen- 
tral. The  great 
new  street — 
Via  Veneto  — 
runs  straight 
away  from  the 
Piazza,  past  the 
Church  of  the 
Cappucini  — 
you  will  re- 
member the 
vaults  with  all 
the  dead  monks 
standing  about 
— the  Palace  of 
the  Queen 
Mother,  and 
various'  large 
hotels,  to  Porta 
Pinciana.  Just 
the  other  side  of 
the  road  is  the 
new  gate  open- 
ing into  the  Vil- 
la Borghese.  I 
rather  lost  my- 
self there  the 
first  day  I 
prowled  about 
alone.      It  was 

raining,  but  I  wanted  some  air,  and  turned 
into  the  Via  Veneto,  which  is  broad  and 
clean.  I  walked  quite  to  the  end,  and  then 
came  to  the  Porta  Pinna  na ,  crossed  the  road, 
and  found  myself  in  a  beautiful  villa.  I 
didn't  come  upon  any  special  landmark 
until  I  got  near  the  museum,  which,  of 
course,  looked  quite  familiar.  However,  I 
was  bewildered  and  hailed  a  passing  groom 
to  inquire  where  I  was,  and  even  when  he  told 
me  could  scarcelv  believe  it.     I  had  never 


Elena,  Queen  of  Italy. 


gone  into  the  Villa  Borghese  except  by  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  They  have  made  ex- 
traordinary changes  since  the  Government 
have  bought  it— opened  out  new  roads  and 
paths,  planted  quantities  of  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  cleaned  up  and  trimmed  in  everv 
direction.  It  will  be  a  splendid  promenade 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  no  longer  the  old 
Villa  Borghese  we  used  to  know,  with  ragged 
unkempt  corners,  and  little  paths  in  out-of- 
the-way  places 
so  choked  up 
with  weeds  and 
long  grass  that 
one  could  hard- 
ly get  through. 
I  h  a  v  e  n  't 
quite  got  my 
bearings  yet, 
and  for  the  first 
three  or  four 
mornings  I  took 
myself  down  to 
the  Piazzadi 
Spagna,  and 
started  from 
there.  There, 
too,  there  are 
changes — n  e  w 
houses  and 
shops  (I  was 
glad  to  see  old 
Spithoever  i  n 
the  same  place) 
and  a  decided 
look  of  business 
and  modern 
life.  There 
were  not  nearly 
so  many  people 
doing  nothing, 
lounging  about, 
leaning  on  the 
bare  a,  or  play- 
ing mora  on  the 
Spanish  >teps.  All  the  botte*  were  still  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  coachmen 
smiling,  cracking  their  whips,  and  making 
frantic  little  dashes  across  the  piazza  when- 
ever they  saw  an  unwary  stranger  who- 
might  want  a  cab. 

The  Spanish  steps  looked  beautiful, 
glowing  with  color — pink,  yellow,  and  that 
soft  gray  tint  that  the  Roman  stones  take  in 
the  sunlight.  All  the  lower  steps  are  covered 

♦Little  open  carriages. 
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Sistina  to  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  and  that 
part  seemed  to  me 
absolutely  un- 
changed. The  same 
little  open  mosaic 
shops,  with  the  work- 
men dressed  in  white 
working  at  the  door 
— almost  in  the  street. 
In  one  shop  they  were 
just  finishing  a  table, 


Exterior  and  entrance  of  the 
Brancaccio  Palace. 

The  residence  of  Ambassador 
Meyer. 

with  flower  stalls 
(they  are  not  allowed 
any  longer  scattered 
all  over  the  piazza), 
and  most  picturesque 
they  looked  —  daffo- 
dils, mimosa,  and 
great  bunches  of 
peach-blossoms 
which  were  very 
effective.  There 
were  very  few  models 
in  costume  sitting 
about;  a  few  children  playing  some  sort  of 
game  with  stones,  which  they  interrupted  to 
run  after  the  forestieri  and  ask  for  a  piccolo 
soldo  (a  penny),  and  one  or  two  old  men 
with  long  white  beards — might  have  done 
for  models  of  the  apostles  or  Joseph  in  the 
flight  into  Egypt — wrapped  in  their  won- 
derful long  green  cloaks,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
There  is  one  novelty — an  ascensenr.  I 
haven't  been  in  it  yet,  but  I  shall  try  it  some 
day.  One  must  get  accustomed  to  many 
changes  in  the  Rome  of  to-day. 

I  recognized  some  of  the  houses  at  the  top 
of  the  steps — the  corner  one  between  Vias 
Sistina  and  Gregoriana,  where  the  Rod- 
mans used  to  live  one  year,  and  where  we 
have  dined  so  often,  sitting  on  the  round 
balcony  and  seeing  the  moon  rise  over  the 
Pincio. 

I  walked  home  the  other  day  by  the  Via 


Dining-room,  Brancaccio  Palace. 


putting  in  countless  little  bits  of  colored  mar- 
ble (some  of  them  so  small) .  It  was  exactly 
like  the  one  we  brought  from  Rome  years 
ago,  which  stands  now  in  Francis's  fumoir. 
There  was  of  course  the  inevitable  jeweller's 
shop,  with  crosses  and  brooches  of  dull  yel- 
low Roman  gold  and  mosaic,  and  silk  shops 
with  Roman  silk  scarfs,  and  a  sort  of  coarse 
lace  which  I  have  seen  everywhere.  In  the 
middle  of  the  street  a  miserable  wrinkled  old 
woman,  her  face  mahogany  color,  attired  in 
a  red  skirt  with  a  green  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  was  skirmishing  with  a  band  of  dirty 
little  children  who  had  apparently  upset  her 
basket  of  roast  chestnuts,  and  were  making 
off  with  as  many  as  they  could  find,  pursued 
by  her  shrill  cries  and  maledizioni. 

Monday,  February  15th. 
I  am  alone  this  morning — the  others  have 
gone  to  the  meet  at  Cecchignola  fuori  Porta 
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San  Sebastiano.  I  should  have  liked  to  go 
for  the  sake  of  old  times,  but  I  was  rather 
tired,  and  have  the  court  ball  to-night. 

Last  night  I  had  a  pleasant  dinner  at 
Count  Vitali's.  He  has  bought  the  Bandini 
palace,  and  made  it,  of  course,  most  com- 
fortable   and    modern.     The    rooms    are 


Victor  Emanuel  III,  King  of  Italy. 

beautiful — the  splendid  proportions  and 
great  space  one  only  sees  now  in  Rome  in 
the  old  palaces.  The  dinner  was  for  M. 
Nisard  (French  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican), 
but  it  wasn't  altogether  black.  There  was 
one  of  the  Queens'  ladies  and  one  or  two 
secretaries  from  the  Quirinal  embassies. 
The  line  between  the  two  parties  is  not 
nearly  so  sharply  drawn  as  when  I  was  here 
so  many  years  ago.  A  few  people  came  in 
the  evening.  Among  the  first  to  appear  was 
Cardinal  Vincenzo  Yannutelli,  whom  I  was 
delighted  to  see  again.     It  is  long  since  I 


have  seen  a  cardinal  in  all  the  bravery  of 
his  red  robes  and  large  jewelled  cross,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  felt  as  if  I  was  back  in  old 
Rome.  We  had  a  nice  talk  and  plunged 
into  Moscow  and  all  the  coronation  festivi- 
ties. I  told  him  I  was  very  anxious  to  see 
the  Pope,  which  he  said  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. Nisard,  too,  was 
charming — said  I  should  have 
an  audience  speciale  asancienne 
ambassadrice.  I  waited  to  see 
the  cardinal  go  with  all  the 
usual  ceremonies  for  a  prince  of 
the  Church.  Two  tall  footmen 
with  flambeaux  and  tall  can- 
dles escorted  him  to  his  car- 
riage. The  cardinal  came 
alone,  which  surprised  me.  I 
thought  they  always  had  an  at- 
tendant— a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
aide-de-camp. 

Saturday  Marquise  de  Bail- 
leul  and  I  were  received  by  the 
Queen.  Our  audience  was  at 
four.  I  went  for  her  a  little  be- 
fore. We  drove  straight  to  the 
Quirinal,  the  great  entrance  on 
the  piazza.  Two  swell  porters 
were  at  the  door,  but  no  guards 
nor  soldiers  visible  anywhere. 
We  went  up  the  grand  staircase, 
where  there  was  a  red  carpet 
and  plenty  of  flowers,  but  no 
servants  on  the  steps.  The 
doors  of  a  large  anteroom  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  were  open, 
and  there  were  four  footmen  in 
powder,  culottes,  and  royal  red 
liveries,  and  three  or  four  men 
in  black.  We  left  our  wraps. 
I  wore  my  gray  velvet  and  Mar- 
quise de  Bailleul  was  in  black 
with  a  handsome  sable  cape 
(which  she  was  much  disgusted  at  leaving). 
We  went  at  once  into  a  large  room,  where  the 
dame  de  palais  de  service  was  waiting  for  us. 
She  had  a  list  in  her  hand,  came  forward  at 
once  and  named  herself,  Duchesse  d'Arscoli 
and  said  she  supposed  I  was  Mme.  Wadding- 
ton.  I  introduced  Marquise  de  Bailleul. 
The  gentleman  also  came  up  and  said  a  few 
words.  There  were  one  or  two  other  ladies 
in  the  room,  evidently  waiting  their  turn. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  into  the  next 
room  opened  and  two  ladies  came  out.  The 
duchesse  went  in,  remained  a  second,  then 


On  the  way  to  the  meet  at  Caecilia  Meteila. 


coming  back,  waved  us  in.  She  didn't 
come  in  herself,  didn't  announce  us,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  us.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  large,  rather  bare  room,  with  no 
trace  of  habitation — I  fancy  it  is  only  used 
for  official  receptions.  The  Queen  was 
standing  at  a  table  about  the  middle  of  the 
room.  She  is  tall,  dark,  with  fine  eyes  and 
a  pretty  smile.  We  made  our  two  curtseys 
— hadn't  time  for  the  third,  as  she  ad- 
vanced a  step,  shook  hands,  and  made  us 
sit  down.  The  visit  didn't  last  very  long. 
I  fancy  she  was  rather  tired,  as  evidently  she 
had  been  receiving  a  good  many  people,  and 
was  probably  bored  at  having  to  make 
phrases  to  utter  strangers  she  might  never 
see  again.  We  had  the  usual  royal  ques- 
tions as  to  our  children.  As  I  only  had  one 
child  my  conversation  on  that  subject  soon 
came  to  an  end,  but  Marquise  de  Bailleul 
has  three  small  ones,  so  she  got  on  swim- 
mingly. The  Queen  talked  very  prettily 
and  simply  about  her  own  children,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  natural  and 
unspoiled;  said  people  gave  them  such 
beautiful  presents — all  sorts  of  wonderful 
mechanical  toys  which  they  couldn't  ap- 
preciate. One  thing  she  said  was  rather 
funny — that  the  present  they  liked  best  was 
a  rag  doll  the  American  Ambassadress  had 
brought  them  from  America. 

As  soon  as  we  came  out  other  people  went 
in.  I  fancy  all  the  strangers  asked  to  the 
ball  had  to  be  presented  first  to  the  Queen. 
I  think  the  London  rule  was  rather  simpler. 
There  the  strangers  were  always  presented 
at  supper,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  made 
her  cercle. 


We  went  to  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  Baron 
Pasetti's  (Austrian  Ambassador  to  the 
Quirinal).  They  have  a  fine  apartment  in 
the  Palazzo  Chigi.  I  remembered  the  rooms 
quite  well,  just  as  they  were  in  the  old  days 
when  Wimpffen  was  Ambassador.  The  ball 
was  most  brilliant — all  Rome  there.  The 
Pasettis  are  going  away,  and  will  be  much 
regretted.  I  think  he  is  rather  delicate  and 
has  had  enough  of  public  life.  I  hadn't  seen 
him  since  Florence,  when  we  were  all  young 
and  life  was  then  a  succession  of  summer 
days — long  afternoons  in  the  villas,  with 
roses  hanging  over  the  walls,  and  evenings 
on  the  balcony,  with  nightingales  singing  in 
the  garden  and  the  scent  of  flowers  in  the 
air,  "die  goldene  Zeit  der  jungen  Liebe" 
(the  golden  days  of  young  love) . 

Sunday  Bessie  and  I  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can church.  Dr.  Nevin  is  still  away  in 
America.  The  church  is  large,  but  was 
quite  full — there  are  evidently  many  Ameri- 
cans in  Rome.  The  great  mosaics  over  the 
altar  were  given  by  Mrs.  Field. 

Wednesday,  February  17th. 

Monday  night  we  went  to  the  court  ball. 
It  was  very  amusing,  but  extraordinarily 
simple,  not  to  say  democratic.  Bessie  and 
I  went  together  early,  so  as  to  get  good  seats. 
If  I  hadn't  known  we  were  going  to  the 
palace  I  should  have  thought  we  had  made 
a  mistake  in  the  house.  The  square  of  the 
Quirinal  was  so  quiet,  almost  deserted — no 
troops  nor  music,  nor  crowd  of  people  look- 
ing on  and  peering  into  the  carriages  to  see 
the  dresses  and  the  jewels — no  soldiers  nor 
officials  of  any  kind  on  the  grand  staircase. 
Some  tall  cuirassiers  and  footmen  in  the 
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anteroom — no  chamberlains  or  pages — 
nothing  like  the  glittering  crowd  of  gold 
lace  and  uniforms  one  usually  sees  in  the 
anteroom  of  a  palace.  We  walked  through 
two  or  three  handsome  rooms  to  the  ball- 
room, where  there  were  already  a  great 
many  people.  The  room  is  large,  high,  but 
rather  too  narrow,  with  seats  all  round. 
There  was  no  raised  platform  for  the  court 
— merely  a  carpet  and  two  large  gilt  arm- 
chairs for  the  King  and  Queen  and  a  smaller 
one  for  the  Comte  de  Turin.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  all  the  people  coming  in,  the  dif- 
ferent uniforms  and  jewels  of  the  women 
giving  at  once  an  air  of  court.  The  entrance 
of  the  royal  cortege  was  quite  simple.  They 
played  the  "Marcia  Reale, "  which  I  don't 
at  all  care  for.  It  is  a  frivolous,  jumpy  little 
tune,  not  at  all  the  grave,  dignified  meas- 
ure one  would  expect  on  such  an  occasion. 
There  were  no  chamberlains  walking  back- 
ward with  their  great  wands  of  office  in 
their  hands.  The  master  of  ceremonies, 
Count  Gianotti,  looking  very  well  in  his 
uniform  and  broad  green  ribbon,  came  first, 
and  almost  immediately  behind  him  the 
King  and  Queen,  arm  in  arm,  the  Count  of 
Turin,  and  a  small  procession  of  court 
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functionaries.  The  Queen  looked  very  well 
in  yellow,  with  a  splendid  tiara.  She  took 
her  seat  at  once;  the  King  and  Comte  de 
Turin  remained  standing.  What  was 
charming  was  the  group  of  young  court 
ladies  who  followed  the  Queen — tall,  hand- 
some women,  very  well  dressed.  There  was 
no  quadrille  d'honneur,  none  of  the  royal- 
ties danced.  The  dancing  began  as  soon 
as  the  court  was  seated — any  little  couple, 
a  young  lieutenant,  an  American,  anyone, 
dancing  under  the  nose  of  the  sovereigns, 
The  Queen  remained  sitting  quite  alone, 
hardly  speaking  to  anyone,  through  three 
or  four  dances;  then  there  was  a  move,  and 
she  made  her  cercle,  going  straight  around 
the  room,  and  speaking  to  almost  everyone. 
The  King  made  no  cercle,  remained  stand- 
ing near  the  corps  diplomatique,  wTho  were  all 
massed  on  one  side  of  the  thrones  (or  arm- 
chairs). He  talked  to  the  ambassadors  and 
Strangers  de  distinction  (men) — they  say  he 
rarely  speaks  to  a  woman.  We  all  moved 
about  a  little  after  the  Queen  had  passed, 
and  I  found  plenty  of  old  friends  and  col- 
leagues to  talk  to.  Neither  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, Prince  Ourousoff,  nor  any  of  his 
staff  were  present,  on  account  of  the  war. 
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Thursday,  February  25th. 
We  dined  last  night  at  the  Wurts',who 
have  a  charming  apartment  in  one  of  the 
finest  old  palaces  (Anticci  Mattei)  in  Rome. 
The  staircase,  beautiful,  most  elaborately 
carved,  really  reminded  me  of  Mont  St. 
Michel.     Their  rooms  are  filled   with   all 


We  had  a  mild  humiliation  as  we  got  to 
the  inner  Court.  The  sentries  would  not 
let  us  pass.  We  had  the  small  coupe,  with 
one  horse,  and  it  seems  one-horse  vehicles 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts. We  protested,  saving  we  had  a 
special  audience,  and  that  we  couldn't  get 
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Carrlinal   Antonelli. 

From  the  photograph,  given  to  Madame  Wadilington,  in  Rome,  by  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weiinar,  of  the  portrait  painted  for  the  (".rand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 


sorts  of  interesting  things,  the  collection  of 
years.  The  dinner  was  very  pleasant — 
half  Italian,  half  diplomatic. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  my  audience 
with  the  Pope.  I  found  the  convocation 
when  I  got  home  last  night.  Bessie  was 
rather  disgusted  at  not  having  received  hers, 
as  we  had  planned  to  go  together;  but  she 
said  she  would  come  with  me.  She  would 
dress  herself  in  regulation  attire — long  black 
dress  and  black  veil — and  take  the  chance. 


out  on  the  muddy  pavement,  but  it  was  no 
use;  they  wouldn't  hear  of  our  modest 
equipage  going  in,  so  we  had  to  cross  the 
court — quite  a  large  one,  and  decidedly 
muddy — on  foot,  holding  up  our  long  dresses 
as  well  as  we  could. 

It  seemed  so  natural  to  go  up  the  great 
stone  staircase,  with  a  few  Swiss  guards  in 
their  striped  red  and  yellow  uniform  stand- 
ing about.  We  spoke  to  one  man  in  Italian, 
asking  him  the  way,   and  he  replied  in 
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German.     I  fancy  very  few  of  them  speak  one  or  two  monsignori,  in  their  violet  robes, 

Italian.     We  passed  through  a  good  many  and  two  officers.     I  showed  my  paper,  one 

rooms  rilled  with  all  sorts  of  people:  priests,  of  the  monsignori,  Bicletis  (maestro  di  Casa 

officers,   gardes   nobles,   women   in   black,  di  Sua  Santita),  came  forward  and  said  the 


Pope   Pius   X. 


evidently  waiting  for  an  audience,  valets  de 
chambre  dressed  in  red  dama.sk,  camerieri 
segreti  in  black  velvet  doublets,  ruffs  and 
gold  chains  and  cross — a  most  picturesque 
and  polyglot  assemblage;  one  heard  every 
language  under  the  sun. 

We  were  passed  on  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, and  finally  came  to  a  halt  in  a  large 
square  room,  where  there  were  more  priests, 


Pope  was  expecting  me ;  so  then  I  presented 
Bessie,  explained  that  the  name  had  been 
sent  in  at  the  same  time  with  mine,  and  that 
if  she  could  be  admitted  (without  the  con- 
vocation) it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  both 
of  us  to  be  received  together.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  that. 

While  we  were  talking  to  him  the  door 
into  the  audience  chamber  was  opened,  and 
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a  large  party  came  out — the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  d'Eu  and  their  sons,  with  a  nu- 
merous suite.  We  had  barely  time  to  ex- 
change a  few  remarks,  as  Monsignor  Bicletis 
was  waiting  for  us  to  advance.  We  found 
the  Pope  standing  in  the  centre  of  rather  a 
small  room.  The  walls  were  hung  with  red 
damask,  the  carpet  also  was  red,  and  at  one 
end  were  three  gold  chairs.  We  made  low 
curtseys — didn't  kneel  nor  kiss  his  hands, 
being  Protestants.  He  advanced  a  few 
steps,  shook  hands,  and  made  us  sit  down, 
one  on  each  side  of  him.  He  was  dressed,  of 
course  entirely  in  white.  He  spoke  only 
Italian — said  he  understood  French,  but 
didn't  speak  it  easily.  He  has  a  beautiful 
face — so  earnest,  with  a  fine  upward  look  in 
his  eyes;  not  at  all  the  intellectual,  ascetic 
appearance  of  Leo  XIII,  nor  the  half- 
malicious,  kindly  smile  of  Pius  IX,  but  a 
face  one  would  remember.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  less  tired  than  when  he  was  first 
named  Pope.  He  said,  oh,  yes,  but  that  the 
first  days  were  very  trying — the  great  heat, 
the  change  of  habits  and  climate,  and  the 
change  of  food  (so  funny,  one  would  think 
there  needn't  be  any  great  change  between 
Rome  and  Venice — less  fish,  perhaps) .  He 
talked  a  little — only  a  little — about  France, 
and  the  difficult  times  we  were  passing 
through;  knew  that  I  was  a  Protestant  and 
an  "old  Roman";  asked  how  many  years 
since  I  had  been  back;  said:  "You  won't 
find  the  old  Rome  you  used  to  know;  there 
are  many,  many  changes." 

He  was  much  interested  in  all  Bessie  told 
him  about  America  and  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  States — was  rather  amused 
when  she  suggested  that  another  American 
cardinal  might  perhaps  be  a  good  thing. 
He  asked  us  if  we  knew  Venice,  and  his  face 
quite  lighted  up  when  we  spoke  of  all  the 
familiar  scenes  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
happy  years.  He  was  much  beloved  in 
Venice.  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  was  still  feeling  his  way,  but  who, 
when  he  had  found  it,  would  go  straight  on 
to  what  he  considered  his  duty.  But  I  must 
say  that  is  not  the  general  impression;  most 
people  think  he  will  be  absolutely  guided 
by  his  entourage,  who  will  never  leave  him 
any  initiative. 

As  we  were  leaving  I  said  I  had  something 
to  ask.  "Dica,  dica,  La  prego"  (Please 
speak),  so  I  explained  that  I  was  a  Protes- 
tant, my  son  also,  but  that  he  had  married  a 
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Catholic,  and  I  would  like  his  blessing  for 
my  daughter.  He  made  me  a  sign  to  kneel, 
touched  my  head  with  his  hand,  saying  the 
words  in  Latin,  and  adding,  "  E  per  Lei  et 
tutta  la  sua  famiglia"  (for  you  and  all  your 
family).  He  turned  his  back  slightly  when 
we  went  out,  so  we  were  not  obliged  to  back 
out  altogether. 

We  talked  a  few  moments  in  the  ante- 
room with  Monsignor  Bicletis,  but  he  was 
very  busy,  other  people  going  in  to  the  Pope, 
so  we  didn't  stay  and  went  down  to  Cardinal 
Merry  del  VaFs  apartment.  He  receives  in 
the  beautiful  Borgia  rooms,  with  Pinturic- 
chio's  marvellous  frescoes  (there  was  such 
a  lovely  Madonna  over  one  of  the  doors,  a 
young  pure  face  against  that  curious  light- 
green  background  one  sees  so  often  in  the 
early  Italian  masters).  The  apartment  was 
comparatively  modern — calorifere,  electric 
light,  bells,  etc.  While  we  were  waiting  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  d'Eu  and  their  party 
passed  through. 

The  cardinal  received  us  standing,  but 
made  us  sit  down  at  once.  He  is  a  tall, 
handsome  homme  du  monde,  rather  English 
looking,  very  young.  He  told  us  he  was  not 
yet  forty  years  old.  He  speaks  English  as 
well  as  I  do  (his  mother  was  English),  and, 
they  tell  me,  every  other  language  equally 
well.  He  seemed  to  have  read  everything 
and  to  be  ait  courant  of  all  that  was  said 
and  thought  all  over  the  world.  He  talked 
a  little  more  politics  than  the  Pope — de- 
plored what  was  going  on  in  France,  was 
interested  in  all  Bessie  told  him  about 
America  and  Catholicism  over  there.  They 
must  be  struck  with  the  American  priests 
and  bishops  whom  they  see  in  Europe,  not 
only  their  conception,  but  their  practice  of 
their  religion  is  so  different.  I  had  such  an 
example  of  that  one  day  when  we  asked  a 
friend  of  ours,  a  most  intelligent,  highly 
educated  modem  priest  to  meet  Monsignor 
Ireland.  He  was  charmed  with  him — he 
listened  most  intently  to  all  he  said,  par- 
ticularly when  he  was  speaking  of  the  wild 
life  out  West,  near  California,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  hold  over  the  miners. 
(He  started  a  music  hall,  among  other  things, 
to  have  some  place  where  the  men  could  go 
in  the  evenings,  and  get  out  of  the  saloons 
and  low  drinking-shops) .  Our  friend  per- 
fectly appreciated  the  practical  energy  of 
the  monsignor,  .but  said  such  a  line  would 
be  impossible  in  France.     No  priest,  no 
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matter  how  high  his  rank,  would  be  allowed 
such  initiative,  and  the  people  would  not 
understand. 

He  didn't  keep  us  very  long,  had  evident- 
ly other  audiences,  and  not  time  to  talk  to 
everybody.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
him.  He  is  quite  unlike  any  cardinal  I 
have  ever  met — perhaps  because  he  is  so 
much  younger  than  most  of  them,  perhaps 
because  he  seemed  more  homme  du  monde 
than  ecclesiastic ;  but  I  dare  say  that  type  is 
changing,  too,  with  everything  else  in  Rome. 
We  had  a  most  interesting  afternoon. 
After  all,  Rome  and  the  Vatican  are  unique 
of  their  kind. 

Friday,  February  26th. 

I  had  my  audience  from  Queen  Marghe- 
rita  alone  this  afternoon.  Bessie  and  Jose- 
phine have  already  been.  Her  palace  is  in 
the  Veneto  (our  quarter)  and  very  near.  It 
is  a  large,  fine  building,  but  I  should  have 
liked  it  better  standing  back  in  a  garden, 
not  directly  on  the  street.  However,  the 
Romans  don't  think  so.  There  are  always 
people  standing  about  waiting  to  see  her 
carriage  or  auto  pass  out — they  wait  hours 
for  a  smile  from  their  beloved  "  Regina 
Margherita."  I  went  up  in  an  ascenseur — 
three  or  four  footmen  (in  black)  and  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  at  the  top.-  I  was 
ushered  down  a  fine  long  gallery  with  hand- 
some furniture  and  pictures  to  a  large  room 
almost  at  the  end,  where  I  found  the  Mar- 
quise Villa  Marina  (who  is  always  with  the 
Queen),  the  Duchesse  Sforza  Cesarini  (lady 
in  waiting),  and  one  gentleman.  There 
were  three  or  four  people  in  the  room,  wait- 
ing also  to  be  received.  Almost  immediate- 
ly the  door  into  the  next  room  opened,  and 
the  Duchesse  Sforza  waved  me  in  (didn't 
come  in  herself).  I  had  at  once  the  impres- 
sion of  a  charming  drawing-room,  with 
Mowers,  pictures,  books,  bibelots — not  in 
the  least  like  the  ordinary  bare  official  re- 
ception room  where  Queen  Elena  received 
us.  The  Queen,  dressed  in  black,  was  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa  about  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  really  not  much  changed  since  I  had 
seen  her  twenty- four  years  ago  at  the 
Quirinal,  when  the  present  King  was  a  little 
boy,  dressed  in  a  blue  sailor  suit.  She  is  a 
little  stouter,  but  her  blonde  hair  and  color- 
ing just  the  same,  and  si  grand  air.  She 
was  most  charming,  talked  in  French  and 
English .  about  anything,  everything — asked 
about  my  sister-in-law,  Mme.  de  Bunsen, 


and  her  daughter  Beatrice,  whom  she  had 
known  as  a  little  girl  in  Florence.  She  is 
very  fond  of  automobiling,  so  we  had  at 
once  one  great  point  of  sympathy.  She  had 
read  "The  Lightning  Conductor"  and  was 
much  amused  with  it.  We  talked  a  little 
about  the  great  changes  in  Rome.  I  told 
her  about  our  visit  to  the  Pope,  and  the  im- 
pression of  simplicity  and  extreme  good- 
ness he  had  made  upon  us.  I  can't  remem- 
ber all  we  talked  about.  I  had  the  same 
impression  that  I  had  twenty-four  years  ago 
— a  visit  to  a  charming,  sympathetic  wom- 
an, very  large-minded,  to  whom  one  could 
talk  of  anything. 

March  17th. 

Bessie  and  I  have  just  come  in  from  the 
last  meet  of  the  season  at  Caecilia  Metella: 
It  is  such  a  favorite  rendezvous  that  there  is 
always  a  great  crowd,  almost  as  many 
people  walking  about  on  the  Campagna  as 
riding.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  There 
were  quantities  of  handsome  horses,  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  was  quite  comfortable 
walking  when  the  hunt  moved  off.  Some 
of  the  young  men — principally  officers — 
were  taking  preliminary  gallops  in  every 
direction,  and  jumping  backward  and  for- 
ward over  a  large  ditch.  One  of  them 
knocked  down  an  Englishwoman — at  least 
I  don't  think  he  really  knocked  her,  but  he 
alighted  so  near  her  that  she  was  frightened, 
and  slipped  getting  out  of  his  way.  We 
stopped  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  said  she 
wasn't  at  all  hurt,  and  had  friends  with  her. 
The  master  of  the  hounds — Marchese  Roc- 
cagiosine — didn't  look  very  pleased,  and  I 
should  think  a  large,  motley  field,  with  a 
good  many  women  and  careless  riders, 
would  be  most  trying  to  a  real  sportsman, 
such  as  he  is.  Giovanni  Borghese  told  me 
there  were  two  hundred  people  riding,  and 
I  can  quite  believe  it. 

We  had  a  delightful  day  yesterday,  but 
rather  a  fatiguing  one — I  am  still  tired.  We 
made  an  excursion  (a  family  party — Bessie, 
Josephine,  her  two  children,  Mr.  Virgo  and 
two  of  his  friends — a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
student  preparing  for  orders — all  English- 
men). We  went  by  train  to  Frascati,  and 
from  there  to  Tusculum,  carrying  our 
breakfast  with  us.  We  passed  the  little 
Campagna  station  (Ciampino)  where  we 
have  stopped  so  often.  When  we  lived  at 
Frascati  nobody  got  in  or  out,  but  the 
station-master  looked  young  and  brisk,  not 
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yellow  and  burned  up  with  fever,  as  in  our 
times.  The  arrival  at  Frascati  was  a  sight. 
We  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  donkey-boys  and  carriages  —  nice  little 
victorias  with  red  flowers  in  the  horses' 
heads  and  feathers  in  the  coachmen's  hats 
— the  drivers  all  talking  at  the  top  of  their 
voices;  but  between  Mr.  Virgo  and  Pietro, 
Josephine's  Italian  footman,  who  had 
charge  of  the  valise  with  the  luncheon,  we 
soon  came  to  terms,  and  declined  all  car- 
riages, taking  three  or  four  donkeys. 

It  isn't  a  long  walk  to  Tusculum,  and 
Josephine  and  I  both  preferred  walking — 
besides  I  don't  think  I  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  mount  in  the  piazza  with  all  the 
crowd  looking  on  and  making  comments; 
however,  Bessie  did,  and  she  sat  her  donkey 
very  lightly  and  gracefully,  making  a  great 
effect  with  her  red  hat  and  red  parasol. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  show  was 
Pietro.  He  was  so  well  dressed  in  a  light 
gray  country  suit  that  I  hardly  recognized 
him.  He  stoutly  refused  to  be  separated 
from  his  valise,  put  it  in  front  of  him  on  the 
donkev,  sat  well  back  himself  and  beamed 
at  the  whole  party.  He  is  a  typical  Italian 
servant — perfectly  intelligent,  perfectly  de- 
voted (can neither  read  nor  write),  madly  in- 
terested in  evervbodv,  but  never  familiar 
nor  wanting  in  respect.  I  ask  him  for  every- 
thing I  want.  He  does  it,  or  has  it  done  at 
once,  better  and  cheaper  than  I  could,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  when  I  hear  his  delight- 
ful phrase  "  Ci  pensoio" — I  am  sure  it  will 
be  done. 

We  went  up  through  the  Aldobrandini 
garden.  It  looked  rather  deserted;  no  one 
ever  lives  there  now,  but  it  is  let  occasion- 
ally to  strangers.  Men  were  working  in 
the  garden;  there  were  plenty  of  violets  and 
a  few  roses — it  is  still  early  in  the  season 
for  them.  In  the  basin  of  one  of  the  foun- 
tains a  pink  water-lily — only  one — quite 
beautiful.  The  fountains  were  lovely — 
sparkling,  splashing,  living — everything  else 
seemed  so  dead. 

As  we  wound  up  the  steep  paths  we  had 
enchanting  views  of  the  Campagna,  look- 
ing like  a  great  blue  sea,  at  our  feet,  and 
Rome  seemed  a  long,  low  line  of  sunlight, 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  hanging  above 
it  in  the  clouds.  The  road  was  very  steep, 
and  decidedly  sunny,  so  I  mounted  my 
donkey,  Father  Evans  walking  alongside. 
Monte  Cavo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  Madonna 


del  Tufo,  all  seemed  very  near,  it  was  so  clear 
and  the  air  was  delicious  as  we  got  higher.  I 
recognized  all  the  well-known  places,  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  pavement,  the  Col- 
umbarium, Cicero's  house,  etc. 

We  were  quite  ready  for  breakfast  when 
we  got  to  Tusculum,  and  looked  about  for  a 
shady  spot  under  the  trees.  There  are  two 
great  stones,  almost  tables,  in  the  middle  of 
the  amfiteatro,  where  people  usually  spread 
out  their  food,  but  the  sun  was  shining 
straight  down  on  them;  we  didn't  think  we 
could  stand  that.  We  found  a  nice  bit  of 
grass  under  the  trees  and  established  our- 
selves there.  It  was  quite  a  summer's  day, 
and  the  rest  and  quiet  after  toiling  up  the 
steep  paths  was  delightful. 

After  breakfast  Josephine  and  I  walked 
quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  trees  mak- 
ing a  perfect  dome  of  verdure  over  our  heads 
There  was  no  sound  except  our  own  voices, 
and  the  distant  thud  of  horses  feet  canter- 
ing in  a  meadow  alongside,  an  absolute 
stillness  everywhere.  Such  a  view!  Snow 
on  the  Sabine  Mountains,  sun  on  the  Alban 
Hills,  the  Campagna  on  either  side  blue  and 
broken  like  waves,  and  quite  distinct,  a  long 
white  line,  the  sea. 

While  we  were  walking  about  we  noticed 
two  carabinieri,  very  well  mounted,  who 
seemed  to  be  always  hovering  near  us,  so  we 
asked  them  what  they  were  doing  up  there. 
They  promptly  replied,  taking  care  of  the 
societa.  We  could  hardly  believe  we  heard 
rightly;  but  it  was  quite  true,  they  were  there 
for  us.  They  told  us  that  when  it  was  known 
that  a  number  of  people  were  coming  up  to 
Tusculum  (there  were  two  other  parties  be- 
sides us)  they  had  orders  to  come  up,  keep 
us  always  in  sight,  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
did.  We  gave  them  some  wine  and  sand- 
wiches, and  they  became  quite  communica- 
tive— told  us  there  were  brigands  and  cattiva 
gente  (wicked  people)  about ;  that  at  Rocca 
di  Papa,  one  of  the  little  mountain  vil- 
lages quite  near,  there  were  500  inhab- 
itants, 450  of  whom  had  been  in  prison  for 
various  crimes,  and  that  people  were  con- 
stantly robbed  in  these  parts.  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  anyone  had  told  us,  but 
they  always  kept  us  in  sight. 

We  decided  to  go  home  through  the  Villa 
Rufrinella.  Donkeys  are  not  allowed  inside, 
and  we  thought  probably  not  horses  either, 
but  the  carabinieri  came  in  and  showed  us 
the  way  down.     The  grounds  are  splendid 
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— we  walked  first  down  through  a  beautiful 
green  allee,  then  up,  a  good  climb.  The 
villa  is  enormous — uninhabited  and  un- 
cared  for — a  charming  garden  and  great 
terrace  with  stone  benches  before  the  house 
looking  toward  Rome.  The  garden,  of 
course,  wild  and  ragged,  but  with  splendid 
possibilities.  Just  outside  the  gate  we  came 
upon  a  little  church.  Three  or  four  girls 
and  women  with  bright-colored  skirts  and 
fichus,  and  quantities  of  coarse  jet-black 
hair  were  sitting  on  the  steps  working  at 
what  looked  like  coarse  crochet  work  and 
talking  hard.  The  carabinieri  were  always 
near,  opened  two  or  three  gates  for  us,  and 
only  left  us  when  we  were  quite  close  to  the 
town,  well  past  the  gates  of  the  Aldobrandini 
Villa. 

As  we  had  some  little  time  before  the  train 
started,  I  went  off  with  Bessie  to  have  a  look 
at  Palazzo  Marconi.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  municipio  and  quite  changed.  We 
found  a  youth  downstairs  who  couldn't  im- 
agine what  we  wanted  and  why  we  wanted 
to  go  up;  however,  I  explained  that  I  had 
lived  there  many  years  ago,  so  finally  he 
agreed  to  go  up  with  us.  The  steps  looked 
more  worn  and  dirty — quite  broken  in  some 
places — and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  which 
were  bright  blue  and  green  in  our  time,  are 
almost  effaced.  It  was  all  so  familiar  and 
yet  so  changed.  I  went  into  father's  room 
and  opened  the  window  on  the  terrace, 
where  we  have  stood  so  often  those  hot 
August  nights,  watching  the  mist  rise  over 
the  Campagna  and  the  moon  over  the  sea. 
There  was  very  little  furniture  any  where — a 
few  chairs  and  couches  in  the  small  salon 
that  we  had  made  comfortable  enough  with 
our  own  furniture  from  Rome.  The  great 
round  room  with  the  marble  statues  has 
been  turned  into  a  salle  de  conseil,  with  a 
big  writing-table  in  the  middle  and  chairs 
ranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the  room. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  in  our  old  bed- 
room—piles of  cartons  in  one  corner.  The 
marble  bath-tub  was  black  and  grimy.  We 
couldn't  see  the  dining-room,  people  were 
in  it,  but  we  went  oiit  to  the  hanging  garden 
— all  weeds,  and  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry7. 
The  fountain  was  going  at  the  back  of  the 
court,  but  covered  with  moss,  and  bits  of 
stone  were  dropping  off.  It  all  looked  very 
miserable — I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  care 
to  go  back.  There  seemed  just  the  same 
groups  of  idle  men  standing  about  as  in 


our  time — dozens  of  them  doing  nothing, 
hanging  over  the  wall  looking  at  the  people 
come  up  from  the  railway  station.  They 
tell  me  they  never  work;  even  when  they 
owrn  little  lots  of  land  or  vignas  they  don't 
work  themselves — the  peasants  from  the 
Abruzzi  come  down  at  stated  seasons, 
dig  and  plant  and  do  all  the  work.  One 
can't  understand  it,  for  they  look  a  tall, 
fine  race,  all  these  peasants  of  the  Castelli 
Romani,  strong,  well-fed,  broad-shoul- 
dered. I  suppose  there  must  be  a 
strong  touch  of  indolence  in  all  the  Latin 
races. 

It  was  after  six  when  we  got  back  to 
Rome.  We  had  just  time  to  rush  home,  get 
clean  gloves  and  long  skirts,  and  start  for 
the  Massimo  Palace  to  see  the  great  fete. 
Once  a  year  the  palace  is  opened  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  whole  of  Rome  goes 
upstairs  and  into  the  chapel.  It  is  on  St. 
Philippe's  day,  when  a  miracle  was  per- 
formed in  the  Massimo  family,  a  dead  boy 
resuscitated  in  1 65 1 .  There  was  a  crowd  as- 
sembled as  we  drove  up,  tramways  stopped, 
and  the  getting  across  the  pavement  rather 
difficult.  The  walls  of  the  palace  and  por- 
tico were  hung  with  red  and  gold  draper- 
ies, the  porter  and  footmen  in  gala  liveries, 
the  old  beggars  squatted  about  inside  the 
portico,  the  gardes  municipaux  keeping 
order,  and  a  motley  crowrd  struggling  up  the 
grand  staircase — priests,  women,  children, 
femmes  du  monde,  peasants,  policemen, 
j  ores  tier  i,  (foreigners)  two  cooks  in  their 
white  vestons,  nuns,  Cappucini — all  striv- 
ing and  jostling  to  get  along.  We  stopped 
at  Bibella's  apartment,  who  gave  us  tea. 
She  had  been  receiving  all  day,  but  almost 
everyone  had  gone.  We  talked  to  her  a 
few  moments,  and  then  d'Arsoli  took  us  up- 
stairs to  the  chapel  (by  no  means  an  easy 
performance,  as  there  were  two  currents 
going  up  and  coming  down).  The  chapel 
was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  crowded ;  a  be- 
nedizione  was  going  on,  with  very  good 
music  from  the  Pope's  chapel — those  curi- 
ous, high,  unnatural  voices.  All  the  relics 
were  exposed,  and  Prince  Massimo,  in  dress 
clothes  and  white  cravat,  was  standing  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  most  curious  sight. 
D'Arsoli  told  us  that  people  had  begun  to 
come  at  seven  in  the  morning.  When  we 
went  home  there  was  still  a  crowd  on  the 
staircase,  stretching  out  into  the  street,  and 
a  long  line  of  tram-cars  stopped. 
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Wednesday,  April  6th. 

We  had  an  interesting  evening  at  the 
palace  on  Monday.  I  couldn't  get  there  for 
the  beginning,  as  I  had  a  big  dinner,  and  a 
very  pleasant  one,  at  the  Iddings's.  When 
I  arrived  I  heard  the  music  going  on,  but 
the  Marquise  de  Villa  Marina  came  to  meet 
me  in  the  corridor,  and  we  walked  up  and 
down  talking  until  the  piece  was  over.  I 
found  a  small  party — the  Queen,  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  and  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  people.  The  Queen  was  in  black, 
with  fine  pearls.  She  received  me  charm- 
ingly and  was  most  kind  and  gracious  to 
Mustel,  saying  she  was  so  pleased  to  see  a 
French  artist,  and  taking  great  interest  in 
his  instrument.  He  played  several  times: 
Handel's  grand  aria,  Bach,  and  the  Marche 
des  Pelerins  from  "  Tannhauser,"  which 
sounded  magnificent — quite  an  effect  of 
orchestra. 

About  11.30  there  was  a  pause.  The 
Duchess  of  Genoa  came  over  and  talked  to 
me  a  little,  saying  she  had  known  my  hus- 
band and  followed  his  career  with  great  in- 
terest, his  English  origin  and  education 
making  him  quite  different  from  the  usual 
run  of  French  statesmen.  She  also  spoke 
of  my  sister-in-law,  Mme.  de  Bunsen, 
whom  she  had  known  formerly  in  Florence. 
She  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  other 
ladies,  and  then  withdrew,  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies  accompanying  her  to  her  apart- 
ments. We  remained  talking  with  the 
other  invites  until  Queen  Margherita  came 
back.  She  asked  Mustel  to  play  once  more 
— and  then  we  had  orangeade,  ices,  and 
cakes.  There  was  a  small  buffet  at  one  end 
of  the  drawing-room.  It  was  quite  half  past 
twelve  when  the  Queen  dismissed  us.  We 
had  a  real  musical  evening,  pleasant  and 
easy. 

It  was  beautiful  this  morning,  so  I  went 
for  a  turn  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  is  a 
paradise  these  lovely  spring  days ;  only  the 
getting  to  it  is  disagreeable.  It  is  a  hot, 
glaring  walk  up  the  Via  Veneto,  not  an 
atom  of  shade  anywhere  until  one  gets  well 
inside  the  grounds.  I  was  walking  about 
on  the  grass  quite  leisurely,  and  very  dis- 
traite, not  noticing  anyone,  when  I  heard 
my  name.  I  turned  and  saw  two  ladies 
making  signs  to  me  from  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  so  I  squeezed  through  a  very  nar- 
row opening  in  the  fence,  and  found  myself 
with  the  grand  duchess  and  her  lady-in- 


waiting,  who  were  taking  their  morning 
walk.  We  strolled  on  together.  She  asked 
me  if  I  always  came  to  the  villa  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  said  "No,"  I  often  went  shopping 
in  the  morning,  and  told  her  about  my 
photographer  of  the  Via  Sistina  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  photograph  of  Anto- 
nelli.  She  instantly  said:  "  Oh,  but  I  can 
help  you  there,  if  you  really  would  like  a 
photograph  of  Antonelli.  I  have  a  fine 
portrait  of  him  that  was  painted  for  my 
beau-pere.  It  is  in  the  palace  at  Weimar, 
and  I  will  give  orders  at  once  for  the  pho- 
tographer to  go  and  copy  it."  I  was  much 
pleased,  as  I  do  want  the  photograph  and 
was  rather  in  despair  at  not  having  found 
one.  It  seemed  incredible  to  me,  until  I 
had  asked  a  little,  that  there  should  be 
nothing  of  Antonelli.  After  all,  it  isn't  so 
very  long  since  he  played  a  great  part  here, 
so  it  was  a  most  fortunate  rencontre  for  me 
this  morning.  We  parted  at  the  gate — I 
walked  home  and  she  got  into  her  carriage. 

April  22,  1904. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Bessie  and  I  went  to 
the  reception  at  the  Villa  Medici,  which 
was  pleasant.  We  liked  the  music  of  the 
ier-  Prix  de  Rome,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
see  the  pictures  and  sculpture.  I  think  the 
faces  of  the  young  men  interested  me,  per- 
haps, more  than  their  work — they  looked  so 
young  and  intelligent  and  hopeful,  so  eager 
for  the  battle  of  life;  and  yet  so  many  find  it 
such  a  struggle.  There  is  so  much  concur- 
rence in  everything,  and  an  artist's  life  is 
precarious.  The  very  qualities  which  make 
their  genius  unfit  them  so  for  all  the  cares 
and  worries  of  a  career  which  must  always 
have  ups  and  downs. 

We  went  late  for  a  drive  in  the  Corso  and 
ViaNazionale  to  see  all  the  preparations  for 
Loubet's  arrival.  They  are  certainly  taking 
no  end  of  trouble — flags,  draperies,  and 
festoons  of  flowers,  in  all  the  principal 
streets.  The  garden  they  are  making  in 
Piazza  Colonna  is  quite  wonderful — quite 
tall  trees,  little  green  lawns,  and  the  statue 
of  a  Roman  emperor.  Quantities  of  people 
looking  on  at  the  workmen  and  walking 
about  in  the  piazza.  The  Via  Nazionale, 
too,  is  gorgeous  with  draperies,  shields  and 
large  medallions  with  French  and  Italian 
colors  entwined. 

This  afternoon  I  went  off  alone  and  did 
some  last  sight-seeing.  We  shall  go  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  haven't  seen  half  I  wanted 
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to.  I  went  straight  over  to  the  Trastevere; 
first  to  Santa  Maria,  with  its  queer  old 
mosaic  facade,  looking  more  Byzantine  than 
Italian;  then  on  to  Santa  Cecilia,  where  a 
nice  old  Sacristan  took  me  all  over,  showed 
me  the  chapel  supposed  to  be  directly  over 
Santa  Cecilia's  bath-room  (the  church  is  said 
to  be  built  on  the  very  spot  where  her  house 
stood),  and  of  course  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 
Then,  as  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  I 
drove  out  toward  Monte  Mario,  which  is  a 
lovely  drive  in  the  afternoon,  the  view  of 
Rome  looking  back  is  so  beautiful.  It  is  a 
long  steep  hill,  with  many  turns,  so  one  gets 
the  view  on  all  sides.  The  Cork  Valley 
was  green  and  lovely,  and  the  road  was  un- 
usually quiet.  I  think  everybody  is  on  the 
Corso  looking  at  the  festal  preparations.  I 
went  back  to  the  house  to  get  Bessie,  and 
we  went  to  tea  with  the  Waldo  Storys,  in 
his  studio.  He  has  some  beautiful  things 
— two  fountains  in  particular  are  quite 
charming. 

We  all  dined  out.  Bessie  and  Josephine 
with  Cardinal  Mathieu,  I  at  the  American 
Embassy  with  the  Meyers.  We  had  a 
pleasant  dinner — four  or  five  small  tables. 
They  have  Mrs.  Field's  apartment  in  the 
Brancaccio  Palace — entertain  a  great  deal, 
and  are  much  liked  in  Rome. 

We  came  home  early,  and  I  am  finishing 
this  letter  to-night.  It  is  very  warm,  the 
windows  open,  and  the  street  sounds  very 
gay.  To  say  that  we  have  heard  the  Mar- 
seillaise these  last  days  but  faintly  expresses 
how  we  have  been  pursued  by  the  well- 
known  air.  Everybody  sings  or  whistles  it, 
all  the  street  musicians.hand-organs,  guitars, 
accordeons,  and  brass  bands  play  it  all  day 
and  all  night;  and  we  hear  the  music  of  a 
neighboring  barrack  working  at  it  every 
morning.  At  this  present  moment  a  band 
of  youths  are  howling  it  under  the  window. 
I  think  they  are  getting  ready  to  amuse 
themselves  when  the  President  arrives. 

It  was  most  amusing  in  the  streets  this 
morning,  flags  flying,  draperies  being  put 
up  everywhere,  troops  marching  across  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  musique  en  tete,  to  ex- 
ercise a  little  on  the  review  ground  before 
the  great  day — quantities  of  people  even- 
where.  They  say  all  the  hotels  will  be 
crowded  to-morrow,  and  with  French  peo- 
ple, which  rather  surprises  me,  but  they 
tell  me  there  are  deputations  from  Avignon, 
Marseilles,    and    various    other    southern 


towns.  They  are  beginning  to  arrange 
the  Spanish  steps  quite  charmingly — a 
perfect  carpet  of  flowers  (if  only  it  doesn't 
rain). 

Saturday,  April  23d. 

It  poured  this  morning,  and  all  night  I 
heard  the  rain  beating  against  the  window 
every  time  I  woke.  The  clouds  are  break- 
ing a  little  now,  at  three  o'clock,  so  per- 
haps it  has  rained  itself  out,  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  "Queen's  weather"  to- 
morrow. Our  Loubet  invitations  are  be- 
ginning to  come — a  soiree  at  the  Capitol; 
great  ricevimento,  all  the  statues  illumi- 
nated with  pink  lights ;  a  gala  at  the  opera ; 
another  great  reception  at  the  French  Em- 
bassy (Quirinal) ;  and  the  review. 

Josephine  and  I  have  been  dining  with  the 
grand  duchess  at  her  hotel.  We  were  a 
small  party,  and  it  was  pleasant  enough. 
She  talks  easily  about  everything,  and  loves 
Rome.  The  evening  was  not  long.  We 
all  sat  in  a  semicircle  around  her  sofa  after 
dinner.  Everyone  smoked  (but  me),  and 
she  retired  about  ten. 

We  have  been  talking  over  plans  since  we 
got  back.  Bessie  will  start  to-morrow  night. 
She  is  not  keen  naturally  about  the  Loubet 
fetes,  and  Palma*  wants  her  to  stay  over 
two  or  three  days  with  her  in  the  country 
somewhere  near  Ancona.  She  will  meet 
me  in  Turin,  and  we  will  come  on  together 
from  there.  It  is  still  raining — I  hope  it 
will  stop. 

Tuesday.  April  26th. 

I  had  no  time  to  write  Sunday,  as  we  were 
going  all  day.  Bessie  and  I  went  to  church 
in  the  morning,  and  then  I  left  some  P  P.  C. 
cards  on  Cardinals  Vannutelli,  Mathieu , etc. , 
also  a  note  to  the  grand  duchess  to  thank 
her  for  the  photographs  of  Antonelh  which 
she  sent  me  last  night — two  very  good  ones, 
with  a  nice  little  [note,  saying  she  thought 
I  would  perhaps  keep  the  big  one  for  my- 
self "  as  a  souvenir  of  old  times  and  new 
friends." 

The  Corso  looked  quite  brilliant  as  we 
drove  through — the  bright  sun  seemed  to 
have  completely  dried  the  flags  and  festoons 
and  the  streets  were  full  of  people,  all  gaping 
and  smiling,  and  in  high  good-humor.  The 
Spanish  steps  were  charming,  the  great 
middle  flight  entirely  covered  with  flowers, 
looking  like  an  enormous  bright  carpet. 

We  had  some  visits  after  breakfast,  and 

♦Princesse  de  Poggio  Suasa,  w'e  Talleyrand-Pergord. 
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started  about  three  to  the  Countess  Bruschi, 
who  has  an  apartment  with  windows  look- 
ing directlv  over  to  the  "  Esedra  di  Ter- 
mine,"  where  the  syndic,  Prince  Prosper 
Colonna,  wras  to  receive  the  President. 
There  was  such  a  crowTd,  and  there  were  so 
many  people  going  to  the  same  place,  that 
we  thought  that  wrould  be  hopeless,  so  we 
returned  and  made  our  way  with  difficulty, 
as  the  streets  were  crowded,  to  the  Via  Na- 
zionale,  where  a  friend  of  Josephine's  had 
asked  us  to  come.  She  established  us  on  a 
balcony,  and  there  we  saw  splendidly.  The 
street  is  rather  narrow,  and  the  balcony  not 
high.  The  crowd  was  most  amusing,  per- 
fectly good-natured,  even  at  times  when  a 
band  of  roughs  would  try  to  break  the  lines, 
pushing  through  the  rows  of  screaming, 
struggling  women  and  children,  and  ap- 
parently coming  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  the  policemen;  but  as  soon  as  the 
soldiers  charged  into  them — which  they  did 
repeatedly  during  the  afternoon — they  dis- 
persed ;  nobody  was  hurt  (I  never  can  im- 
agine why  not,  when  the  horses  all  backed 
down  on  them),  nobody  protested  violently, 
and  the  crowd  cheered  impartially  both 
sides.  These  little  skirmishes  went  on  the 
whole  afternoon  until  we  heard  the  "  Marcia 
Reale,"  and  saw  the  escort  appearing.  A 
troop  of  cuirassiers  opened  the  march.  The 
royal  carriages  with  the  red  Savoie  liveries 
were  very  handsome — all  the  uniforms  mak- 
ing a  great  effect — the  King  and  President 
together,  both  looking  very  happy.  The 
King  in  uniform,  the  President  in  plain 
black  with  a  high  hat,  returning  all  the  salu- 
tations most  smilingly.  He  was  enthusias- 
tically received,  certainly — there  were  roars 
of  applause,  which  became  frantic  when 
some  of  the  military  bands  played  the 
Marseillaise.  As  soon  as  the  cortege  had 
passed  the  crowd  broke  up,  quantities  of 
people  following  the  carriage  to  the  Quirinal, 
where  the  great  square  was  crowded.  There, 
too,  they  were  so  enthusiastic  that  the 
President  had  to  appear  on  the  balcony 
between  the  King  and  Queen. 

We  started  out  again  after  dinner,  and 
wanted  to  see  the  torchlight  procession,  but 
didn't,  as  our  movements  were  a  little  com- 
plicated. We  took  Bessie  to  the  station, 
and  waited  to  see  her  start.  When  we 
came  out  the  procession  had  passed,  but  the 
streets  were  still  brilliantly  lighted  and  very 
gay,  quantities  of  people  about. 


Thursday,  April  28th. 

Well,  dear,  the  fetes  are  over,the  Presi- 
dent has  departed,  and  the  Piazza  Barberini 
has  at  once  resumed  its  ordinary  aspect;  no 
more  carabinieri,  nor  police,  nor  fiacres  full 
of  people,  waiting  all  day  in  the  square  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  King  or  President  pass. 
I  wonder  what  the  old  triton  sitting  on  his 
shell  with  his  dolphins  around  him  thinks 
of  this  last  show.  He  has  sat  there  for 
centuries,  throwing  his  jet  of  water  high  in 
the  air,  and  seeing  many  wonderful  sights. 

The  reception  at  the  Farnese  Palace  was 
most  brilliant  last  night.  We  got  there  too 
late  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  and  Presi- 
dent receiving;  there  was  such  a  crowd  in 
the  streets,  which  were  all  illuminated,  that 
we  couldn't  get  across  the  Corso,  and  were 
obliged  to  make  a  long  detour.  The  Far- 
nese Palace  looked  beautiful  as  we  came  up, 
the  rows  of  lights  throwing  out  the  splendid 
facade,  the  big  doors  open,  quantities  of 
handsome  carriages,  people  in  uniform  and 
ladies  in  full  dress  and  jewels  who  had  got 
out  of  their  carriages,  crowding  into  the 
grand  old  court.  The  royal  carriages  were 
all  drawn  up  inside  the  court,  and  the  group 
of  footmen  in  their  bright-red  liveries  made 
a  fine  effect  of  color  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
It  was  an  interesting  assemblage,  all  Rome 
(white)  there,  and  all  most  curious  to  see 
the  President.  I  didn't  see  either  King  or 
Queen.  They  were  already  making  their 
progress  through  the  rooms,  which  were  so 
crowded  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass. 
The  famous  Caracci  Gallery  looked  mag- 
nificent lighted.  The  Ambassador  and 
Mme.  Barrere  received  their  numerous 
guests  most  courteously,  and  didn't  look 
tired,  but  I  fancy  it  was  a  relief  to  them 
when  the  fetes  and  their  responsibility  were 
over. 

We  have  had  to  put  off  our  journey  until 
Saturday.  They  wouldn't  undertake  to 
keep  us  reserved  compartments,  not  even 
sleeping,  until  Saturday,  there  would  be 
such  a  crowd.  I  don't  exactly  know  why, 
for  the  President  left  this  morning,  going 
south,  and  we,  of  course,  are  coming  north, 
but  everyone  told  me  not  to  go,  so  we  have 
telegraphed  to  the  Ruspolis  to  say  we 
would  go  out  and  breakfast  with  them  at 
Nemi. 

There  were  quantities  of  affiches  posted 
everywhere  this  morning  which  I  shouldn't 
think  would  please  either  the  King  of  Italy 
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or  the  French  President:  "Viva  Loubet — 
Viva  Combes — Viva  la  France  anticleri- 
cale." 

Josephine  and  I  went  for  a  drive.  It 
had  rained  all  the  morning,  and  was  gray 
and  damp,  but  we  didn't  mind.  We  both 
of  us  love  the  Campagna  in  all  its  varying 
aspects.  We  walked  about  for  some  time, 
but  had  difficulty  in  choosing  our  ground, 
on  account  of  the  shepherds'  dogs,  which  are 
very  fierce  sometimes,  and  the  troops  of 
buffaloes.  Josephine  had  a  disagreeable  ex- 
perience one  day  with  the  buffaloes.  She 
was  walking  on  the  Campagna  with  her 
small  children  and  her  Italian  footman, 
when  suddenly  a  troop  of  these  wild  creat- 
ures charged  down  upon  her  at  a  headlong 
pace.  There  was  no  refuge  of  any  kind 
near;  the  footman,  frightened  to  death, 
promptly  ran  away.  She  was  terrified,  but 
didn't  lose  her  head.  She  stood  quite  still, 
the  children  clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  the 
herd  divided,  passing  by  on  either  side;  but 
she  might  have  been  trampled  to  death. 
Naturally  she  has  given  them  a  wide  berth 
since. 

Friday,  April  29th. 

I  will  finish  to-night  dear,  as  we  have 
come  upstairs  early  after  a  long  day  in  the 
country.  The  trunks  are  all  ready,  some 
of  them  downstairs,  and  we  start  early  to- 
morrow morning.  They  say  the  confusion 
yesterday  at  the  station,  when  the  President 
departed,  was  awful,  people — ladies — rush- 
ing about  distractedly  trying  to  find  places, 
no  footmen  allowed  inside,  not  enough  por- 
ters to  carry  the  heavy  dressing-bags  and 
rouleaux.  Some  people  couldn't  get  any 
places,  could  only  start  last  night. 

We  had  a  pleasant  day  at  Nemi.  We 
went  out  by  train.  There  were  a  good 
many  people,  evidently  starting  for  the  regu- 
lar round  of  "  Castelli  Romani,"  principal- 
ly English  and  Americans,  and  mostly 
women,  very  few  men,  but  large  parties,  six 
and  seven,  of  women  and  girls.  It  is  a 
pretty  road  across  the  Campagna  and  up 
the  steep  hill  to  Albano,  and  as  our  speed 
was  not  terrifying  we  had  ample  time  to  see 
everything.     The    Ruspoli    carriage    was 


waiting  for  us,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  drive 
to  Nemi.  It  is  really  a  lovely  little  place — 
the  deep  blue  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  all  the  country  about  us  green.  Our 
hosts  were  waiting  for  us  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous salons,  and  we  had  time  to  go  over 
the  castle  a  little  before  breakfast,  which  we 
had  in  a  charming  old-fashioned  room,  with 
wonderful  frescoes  on  the  walls.  They 
have  already  done  wonders  in  the  old  feudal 
castle,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
charming  summer  residence,  as  no  heat 
could  penetrate  these  thick  walls.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  was  divine,  over 
green  slopes  and  little  woods  to  the  lake. 

We  missed  our  train  at  Albano,  so  drove 
on  to  Castel  Gandolfo  and  waited  there  for 
the  next  one.  We  had  gouter  in  a  lovely 
little  pergola  overlooking  the  lake  of  Al- 
bano, with  the  great  papal  villa  opposite. 
It  is  not  very  interesting  as  to  architecture,  a 
large  square  pile.  No  Pope  has  lived  there 
since  Pio  Nono.  I  believe  some  French 
nuns  are  settled  there  now. 

It  was  very  warm  walking  about  the  little 
old  town,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
asleep  for  years — no  one  in  the  streets,  no 
beggars  even,  no  movement  of  any  kind. 
Just  as  we  were  starting  for  the  station  three 
or  four  carriages  filled  with  tourists  rattled 
through.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  life 
seems  to  go  on  in  just  the  same  grooves  in 
all  these  little  towns.  Rome  has  so  changed 
— changes  so  all  the  time — is  getting  cosmo- 
politan, a  great  capital;  but  all  these  little 
mountain  villages  seem  quite  the  same  as  in 
the  old  days  of  Savellis,  Colonnas,  and 
Orsinis,  when  most  of  the  great  feudal 
chiefs  were  at  daggers  drawn  and  all  the 
country  fought  over,  and  changing  hands 
after  each  fierce  encounter.  The  few  people 
one  meets  look  peaceful  enough,  but  on  the 
smallest  provocation  eyes  flash,  tones  and 
gestures  get  loud  and  threatening,  but  ap- 
parently they  calm  down  at  once  and  are  on 
the  whole,  I  fancy,  a  lazy,  peaceable  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  warm  to-night,  the  windows  are  open 
and  the  Marseillaise  still  has  the  honors  of 
the  night — one  hears  it  everywhere. 
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AT   THE    THRESHOLD 

PON  an  evening  early  in  Jan- 
uary, the  bitterest  time  of  the 
mid-winter  season,  I  found 
myself  in  the  snow- buried 
Canadian  wilderness,  upon 
the  borderland  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  twilight  was  fading  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Indian  Reserve  at  Pointe 
Bleue.  The  sleigh-bells  rang  out  thin  and 
clear  in  the  deadly  cold,  sounding  as  though 
from  a  great  distance  away.  The  Canadian 
sleigh  or  cariole  was  red  against  the  white, 
its  low  body  resting  on  broad  runners  that 
terminated  in  great  iron-shod  curves  that 
cut  sharply  through  the  deep  snow.  We 
had  been  riding  all  afternoon  against  the 
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cruel  north  wind,  blowing  a  temperature  of 
forty  five  degrees  below  zero  across  a  barren 
level  and  a  lake  thirty  miles  wide.  Wrapped 
warmly  in  a  coon-skin  coat  and  cap  with 
my  body  turned  sideways  to  the  icy  cutting 
of  the  wind  I  had  been  watching  the  fast 
fading  of  the  Northern  day.  The  few  thin 
trees  were  black  against  the  yellow  gray  of 
the  sky,  and  now  the  pink  of  the  snow  was 
fast  dissolving  into  the  deeper  purple  of  the 
coming  night.  Now  and  then,  while  the 
daylight  was  still  bright,  I  had  caught  from 
the  tops  of  the  little  hillocks  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  far-distant  village;  its  gaily 
painted  houses — red,  yellow,  and  green — 
were  gaudy  against  the  snow;  the  cluster- 
ing flag-poles,  each  topped  with  some  symbol 
— an  Indian,  a  beaver,  a  fish,  or  the  like — 
were  bright  against  the  sky.  Now  all  had 
turned  gray  in  the  coming  twilight  save  for 
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one  touch  of  golden  yellow  on  high  where 
the  big  cross  of  the  church  caught  the  sink- 
ing sun  and  turned  to  flame.  Then  that 
flame  also  faded  out,  even  as  I  watched,  and 
suddenly  everything  seemed  very  desolate. 

Then  there  were  signs  of  life.  The  snow, 
which  had  blown  a  level  expanse  across  the 
road,  wras  broken  once  by  a  snow-shoe 
track.  On  the  frozen  lake  an  Indian  boy 
was  filling  a  pail  with  water  at  the  water- 
hole.  In  front  of  a  log  cabin,  protected  on 
the  north  side  by  great  strips  of  birch  bark, 
some  dogs  were  howling  for  admittance 
from  the  bitter  twilight  cold.  Pressed 
against  the  one  clear  glass  of  a  heavily 
frosted  window,  I  saw  a  dark  face  watching 
us  as  we  passed.  Then  my  mood  changed 
again  and  I  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  pleasure 
as  I  realized  that  here  at  least  I  was  indeed 
upon  the  threshold  of  that  strange  frozen 
wilderness  I  had  come  so  far  to  see. 

Winding  about  the  edge  of  the  wind- 
swept lake,  we  passed  the  rapidly  darken- 
ing houses  of  the  village  and  so  came  to  the 
store  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  home  of  the  factor.  Then  I  rapped  at 
the  kitchen  door  (for  the  others  were  blocked 
with  huge  snow-drifts),  and  a  French  Ca- 
nadian opened  it  and  took  me  through  an 
outer  shed  into  the  kitchen  beyond.  My 
journey  was  done!  How  comfortable  and 
warm  it  felt  to  be  again  in  a  human  habita- 
tion after  that  long,  long  stretch  of  snowy 
wilderness  and  the  long,  long  hours  of  lonely 
arctic  travel. 

I  was  three  days  in  this  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  wild  life  of  the  north  and  the 
tamer  life  I  had  left  behind  me  met  and 
joined  hands.  It  was  very  strange  and 
new  to  me,  and  very  pregnant  of  that  ex- 
istence I  was  to  see  lying  beyond. 

During  this  time  I  lodged  in  the  house  of 
an  independent  or  free  trader.  He  was 
rough  as  the  north  woods  makes  a  man 
rough,  and  I  remember  he  drove  his  bargain 
for  board  and  lodging  with  me  at  the  house 
door  before  I  was  permitted  to  enter. 

My  first  taste  of  this  borderland  life  is 
very  distinct  ■  in  my  budget  of  memories. 
The  family,  I  lemember,  were  all  in  the 
kitchen  when  I  entered.  They  rose  and 
stood  and  stared  at  me.  The  supper  was 
on  the  table,  and  my  appetite  was  sharp 
after  the  long  day's  travel  in  the  cariole. 
So  I  sat  down  with  right  good- will  upon  the 
long  wooden  bench  with  the  free  trader  and 


his  four  sons,  and  ate  the  cold  fat  pork  and 
the  hot  meat-pie  with  ravenous  satisfaction. 

Afterward,  while  the  women  were  eat- 
ing, I  pulled  a  heavy  chair  close  to  the  three- 
decker  wood-stove  (which  stands  in  nearly 
every  such  Canadian  house  in  the  cut  parti- 
tion between  the  bedroom  and  the  kitchen) 
and  watched  the  smoke  from  the  many 
pipes  drift  about  the  room,  obscuring  a  large 
wooden  cross  and  colored  print  of  the 
Bleeding  Heart  above  the  door.  From  the 
room  it  was  drawn,  a  thin  blue  film,  through 
an  opening  in  the  wooden  ceiling  and  into 
the  sleeping  room  above. 

So  it  was  all  very  strange  and  wonderful 
to  my  foreign  eyes — this  far-away  frontier 
life  of  civilization  into  which  I  had  come. 

With  the  factor's  help  I  secured  good 
guides — hunters  who  would  have  shortly 
gone  to  their  trapping-grounds,  but  who, 
on  the  assurance  of  good  pay,  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  long  journey  with  me. 
The  older  of  the  twro  men  was  a  full-blooded 
Montagnais  Indian,  by  name  Xavier  Gill; 
a  man  of  great  endurance,  broad-shouldered 
lean-flanked,  and  thin-legged.  His  face  was 
very  dark,  like  a  bronze;  his  hair  hung 
straight  and  glossy  black  over  the  high 
cheek-bones,  and  the  small  bead-like  eyes 
gleamed  like  two  bits  of  fire.  A  silent  man 
was  he,  but  one  able  to  cope  with  any  emer- 
gency, as  I  found  later. 

The  other  guide,  and  the  younger,  was  a 
Scotchman — the  son  of  the  factor  at 
Abitibi.  From  his  continual  living  with  the 
Indians  and  from  his  Indian  wife  he  had 
gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Tadabull  and  Montagnais.  With  him 
for  an  interpreter,  and  with  some  Canadian 
patois,  I  contrived  to  understand  and  to 
make  myself  understood  by  the  Indians 
whom  I  afterward  met. 

From  Gill  I  procured  two  dogs — one  his 
own,  one  from  his  Indian  father-in-law. 
Each  of  the  men  had  his  own  sleigh,  and  a 
third  was  made  for  the  two  dogs. 

These  sleighs  are  low,  narrow,  and  about 
five  feet  long.  The  sides,  shod  with  iron 
runners,  are  held  togeth^  by  seven  or  eight 
wooden  rungs.  Stout  pieces  of  twine  fas- 
tened to  these  hold  the  loads  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  matter  of  provisions  and  camp  nec- 
essaries, I  followed  the  Indians'  advice  ab- 
solutely.    Our  supplies  included  tea,  flour, 
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ing  a  recently  made  trail,  two  Indian  girls 
suddenly  appeared  from  the  fringe  of  dark 
green  spruce  bush  and  approached  us. 
Perhaps  they  thought  we  were  returning 
friends,  for  as  we  drew  near,  they  stopped, 
watched  us  intently  a  moment,  and  then 
suddenly  turned  and  hurried  away  up  the 
snowy  hill  and  were  lost  to  view  in  great 


five  tent  huts  cut  sharply — spots  of  yellow 
and  brown  against  the  dark  background  of 
foliage.  Many  toboggans,  long  and  narrow 
with  delicately  curved  bows,  were  leaning 
against  the  surrounding  trees.  Snow-shoes, 
small  and  great,  were  to  be  seen  everywhere 
hung  upon  the  branches  or  stuck  in  the  snow 
near  the  tents.     Some  blankets  were  hang- 
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The  other  Indian  boy,  son  of  Tommo  Awa-sheesh. 


clouds  of  snow  churned  up  by  the  snow- 
shoes  that  clapped  and  flapped  like  the 
wings  of  huge  clumsy  birds. 

Then  there  was  the  first  real  sign  of  their 
home  life — the  water-hole  cut  in  the  ice,  and 
beside  it  a  homely  well-worn  axe,  its  blade 
heavy  with  accumulated  layers  of  thin  ice. 
A  tall  spruce  bough  marked  the  opening, 
to  save  the  cutting  of  a  new  hole  after  each 
drifting  storm. 

Up  the  steep  ascent,  we  pulled  the  loads, 
past  the  bordering  fringe  of  white  birch, 
past  the  tracks  of  many  snow-shoes,  through 
the  thin  curtain  of  the  green  balsam  and 
spruce,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  Indian  village. 

Darkness  was  beginning  to  fall,  and 
against  the  gloomy  spruce  bush  behind  the 


ing  upon  a  frame  ghostly  white  in  the  gath- 
ering dark. 

From  the  tents  the  Indians  stared  at  us, 
like  wild  creatures  from  their  lairs.  Their 
eyes  glistened  brightly  as  they  stolidly 
watched  us — strange  wayfarers  in  their 
lonely  frozen  haunt — pass  like  spirits  in  the 
gloaming  through  their  village.  All  about 
us  was  a  bedlam  of  snarling  and  barking 
dogs,  but  no  one  came  forth  but  two  little 
boys,  who  accompanied  us  up  the  snowy 
rise,  upon  the  other  side  of  which  we  were 
to  make  our  camp  for  the  night. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
stopped  and  looked  back.  The  entire  vil- 
lage, young  and  old,  had  now  gathered  in  a 
black  crowd  against  the  twilight  gray  of  the 
snow,  staring  after  the  strange  visitors  who 
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had  thus  come  unbidden  and  unheralded 
into  their  wonderful  outlandish  world  of 
stillness  and  whiteness. 

We  dwelt  five  days  in  this  strange  world, 
which  had  been  so  remote  in  my  studio,  and 
of  which  I  was  now  a  living  part.  In  those 
five  days  I  came  to  know  all  the  people, 
from  the  chief  to  the  little  baby  wrapped  in 
its  swaddling  clothes  of  moss  and  bark.  I 
haunted  their  greasy  tents  so  that  I  brought 
home  the  very  odor  of  their  life  in  my  traps 
when  I  returned  to  civilization. 

The  village  was  only  a  temporary  one. 
Here  some  Cree,  Montagnais,  and  some 
Indians  from  the  St.  Maurice  had  been 
living  as  one  family  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  New  Year's  season, 
when  many  of  the  trappers  pack  the  skins 
of  the  fall  hunt  upon  toboggans,  journey  to 
the  post,  make  a  trade,  and  return  with 
provisions  for  the  spring  hunt.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  common  meeting-place,  and 
here  for  a  few  weeks  the  men  lingered  to 
smoke  and  talk  and  the  squaws  to  make 
snow-shoes  and  the  children  to  set  snares  for 
the  rabbits.  From  here  the  various  trails 
would  separate,  leading  them  far  apart, 
black  specks  in  that  desolate,  unknown 
Northland. 

Down  the  hill  I  went  next  morning  with 
my  camera,  sketching-pad,  and  colored 
chalks  toward  the  village.  Back  of  the 
tents  four  or  five  of  the  children  were  coast- 
ing down  the  hill  on  one  of  the  long,  narrow 
toboggans — evidently  an  old  one  given  to 
them,  for  the  color  had  long  since  changed 
from  the  brilliant  yellow  to  a  silvery  gray 
and  the  bow  was  patched  with  a  strip  of 
birch  bark  and  lashed  about  many  times 
with  strings  of  caribou.  Seeing  me  with 
my  strange  instrument,  they  stopped  their 
sport  and  followed  me  into  the  camp.  I 
had  some  mint  candies  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  gave  them  each  a  few;  after  that  we  were 
the  best  of  friends. 

Two  Indian  women,  their  black  hair  gath- 
ered under  red  handkerchiefs,  were  chop- 
ping wood,  but  upon  my  approach  they 
immediately  went  into  their  tents.  Outside 
the  tent,  the  one  nearest  the  lake,  an  Indian 
was  packing  provisions  on  a  dog-sleigh  for  a 
short  journey.  He  was  small  and  very  dark 
— a  man  about  forty.  As  I  and  my  guides 
came  up  he  straightened  himself  and  nodded 
to  us.  Xavier  approached  him  and  asked 
about  a  toboggan. 


"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  squaw 
camping  just  a  little  journey  over  the  hill — 
so  " — he  pointed  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe — 
"  and  she  had  just  made  a  toboggan." 

"  And  would  she  sell  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  might  sell  it ;  it  was  a  chance." 

So  Xavier  left  and  I  spoke  to  the  Indian 
again  through  my  other  guide. 

"  Ask  him,  Skene,"  I  asked,  "if  I  can  go 
into  his  tent  and  make  a  drawing." 

Skene  had  to  explain  very  carefully  just 
what  I  wanted,  for  the  Indian  could  not 
understand  why  one  should  come  so  far  for 
such  a  strange  purpose.  It  was  only  the 
traders  and  an  occasional  Government  sur- 
veyor who  would  venture  thus  in  the  bitter 
cold. 

"  Well,  Skene,"  I  asked,  "  is  it  all  right  for 
me  to  go  in  the  tent  ?  " 

"Yes,  m'sieur." 

"  And  you  explained  about  the  drawing  ? ' ' 

"  Yes;  the  Indian  says  he's  going  off  now 
for  a  two  days'  journey,  but  he  will  wait  a 
little  while  if  you  want  to  draw  a  portrait  of 
him." 

As  I  entered  the  tent  I  had  to  step  down 
quite  two  feet,  for  the  snow  had  been  packed, 
and  the  floor,  spread  deep  with  balsam 
boughs,  was  far  below  the  usual  level.  They 
all  stared  at  me  as  I  stood  inside  the  canvas 
walls.  The  family  was  lcrge — the  squaw, 
a  grown  son  and  daughter,  many  children, 
and  dogs  without  number.  In  the  crowded 
tent  home  they  made  a  place,  the  squaw 
even  providing  me  with  a  blanket.  I  sat 
down  upon  it  and  the  floor  of  balsam  boughs. 
That  floor  of  boughs  had  at  one  time  been 
clean  and  fresh  from  the  trees,  but  was  now 
dry  and  covered  with  the  refuse  of  many 
days  of  living  and  eating  and  smoking. 

The  snow  just  inside  the  tent-wall  had 
not  been  packed  and  upon  this  little  shelf 
were  the  blankets,  clothing,  the  provisions 
— all  the  personal  belongings  of  the  family. 
Upon  little  forked  sticks  hung  the  cups, 
the  powder-horns,  and  the  beads  and 
crosses  of  the  Church.  Just  within  the 
door-opening,  resting  on  four  green  birch 
posts,  was  the  little  sheet-iron  stove.  The 
canvas  was  protected  from  the  red  heat  of 
the  many- jointed  stove-pipe  by  the  rim  of 
an  old  tin  plate.  About  the  stove  were  the 
dogs  and  the  cooking  utensils. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  an  Indian's  win- 
ter house  as  I  first  saw  it,  and  those  I  came 
to  know  afterward  were  all  of  a  like  sort. 
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A  bit  of  domestic  life. 

The  superstition  of  the  Indians  prevented  me  from  finishing  this  drawing;  their  feeling  against  it  was  so  strong 

that  I  had  to  stop  and  leave  the  tent. 


handkerchief  about  his  neck.  This  seemed 
especially  wonderful  and  brought  forth  a 
long  guttural  "  Ah! "  I  thanked  him,  gave 
him  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  left  the  tent. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  light 
was  fading.  I  entered  a  tent  somewhat 
removed  from  the  others — the  only  one  I 
had  not  yet  visited.  At  the  end  an  Indian 
was  seated.  He  made  no  comment  of  any 
sort  save  the  customary  "  Good  evening." 
He  was  quite  alone,  seated  with  his  back  to 
the  canvas.  I  soon  saw  he  was  very  sick. 
Like  animals,  his  kind  had  left  him  to 
suffer  alone;  like  an  animal  he  brooded 
upon  his  sufferings  in  solitude  as  he  waited 
for  the  disease  to  spend  itself.  I  watched 
him;  but  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  my 
gaze,  and  neither  of  us  spoke.  Gradually 
the  darkness  settled  deeper  and  deeper.  He 
became  a  hunched  brown  shape  against  the 
tent;  his  head  sank  deep  between  his  shoul- 
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ders  and,  from  under  the  lids,  his 
burned  with  the  fever  of  the  disease, 
left  him. 

The  sense  of  this  dreadful  thing  affected 
me  very  profoundly  and  I  felt  a  great  relief 
as  I  carefully  fastened  the  tent-flap  and 
passed  beyond  into  the  stillness  and  pure- 
ness  of  the  winter's  night. 

During  the  long  night  a  soft  snow  had 
sifted  over  the  camp,  and  when  I  looked  out 
from  the  tent  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
upon  a  thousand  little  snow-pads  that  hung 
heavy  upon  the  spruce  and  balsam.  All 
about  the  tents,  covering  the  accumulated 
filth  of  days,  lay  a  pure  new  blanket,  re- 
flecting from  millions  of  crystalline  sur- 
faces the  yellow  of  the  morning  sun. 

As  it  was  a  fine  day  for  hunting,  I  sent  the 
men  off  in  the  hopes  that  they  might  bag 
two   or   three    "uapush"    (rabbits)    or   a 
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Pierre  Kurtness. 
(Drawn  from  life  in  his  tent.) 


partridge,  and  so  save  the  flour  and  pork. 
I  watched  them  as  they  clattered  off  upon 
their  snow-shoes  across  the  lake  and  over 
the  hills,  the  long  fringes  of  the  many-colored 
sash  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  the  powder- 
horns  cutting  a  brilliant  streak  across  their 
coats. 

As  I  stood  there  the  daughter  of  Tommo 
Awa-sheesh  came  swinging  down  the  trail 
back  of  the  tents,  throwing  up  clouds  of 
new  white  with  every  lift  of  her  broad  snow- 
shoes.     She  had  been  three  or  four  miles 
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that  morning  looking  over  her  own  traps — 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  set  for  rabbits 
near  the  trail  up  the  hill  and  along  the 
frozen  creek.  Down  the  hill  she  came  and 
across  the  solid  swamp,  a  small  tomahawk 
axe  in  her  hand  and  some  rabbits  tied  with 
birch  twigs  swinging  from  her  shoulder. 
When  quite  near  me  she  stopped  and  we 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  She  was 
very  picturesque.  The  round  dark  face  with 
the  black  hair  blowing  across  it,  breathed 
forth  the  very  soul  of  a  healthful  and  vigor- 
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ous  life.  The  very  poise  of  her  body  and 
the  grip  of  her  moccasins  on  the  snow-shoes 
told  of  a  continual  battle  for  existence  in  that 
pitiless  North.  She  wore  about  her  neck  a 
small  flag — the  English  union-jack — and 
upon  it  hung  a  big  metal  cross.  By  way  of 
making  another  friend  I  offered  her  a  red 
silk  handkerchief.  She  stood  and  looked 
at  it  a  long  time.  Then  she  suddenly 
snatched  it  from  me  and  ran  clattering  away 
through  the  bush  to  her  own  camp. 

At  noon  when  my  guides  returned  I  told 


them  what  I  had  done.  They  laughed  long 
and  heartily.  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I 
afterward  found,  what  a  serious  interpreta- 
tion the  girl  must  have  placed  upon  the 
offering.  I  believe  I  would  never  have  been 
able  to  get  my  rabbit  blanket  excepting  for 
the  possessorship  she  thenceforth  felt  in 
me.  The  white  man  in  the  wilderness  can- 
not be  too  careful  as  to  how  he  conducts 
himself  in  such  affairs. 

These  rabbit  blankets,  by  the  way,  are 
made  of  the  skins  cut  into  strips  and  loosely 
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woven  into  furry  robes.     They  are  very  herself  a  doll  from  a  squirrel-skin.     Far 

warm,  and  I  used  my  own  with  great  com-  back  in  the  shadows  a  boy  wrapped  in  a 

fort  wrapped  about  my  shoulders  every  rabbit-skin  coat  was  trying  to  sleep.     All 

night  as  I  slept  through  all  that  long  semi-  about  the  sides  of  the  tent  were  the  blankets 

arctic  journeying.  and  the  cooking  utensils.     Upon  forked 

As  the  day  approached  for  my  departure,  sticks  hung  a  collection  of  tin  cups,  muzzle- 

I  went  down  into  the  village  to  pay  a  last  loading  guns,  powder-horns,  the  bullet  and 

visit  to  my  strange  friends.     It  was  night,  cap  pouch  and  high  above  these,  just  emerg- 

and  the  coldness  of  the  air  was  very  bitter  ing  from  the  big  black  shadows  of  their 

in  its  intensity.     One  of  the  tents,  lit  from  shoulders  and  heads,  glittered  the  many 

within,  was  brighter  than  the  others.     I  crosses  and  beads  of  the  Church.     So  I 

could  see  the  great  black  shadows,  some  watched  them  as  they  played,  winning  and 

sharp,  others  blurred,  moving  about  on  the  losing  the  little  packages,  until  they  tired  of 

candle-lit  canvas  wralls,  and  as  I  passed  I  the  game  and  stopped, 

heard  the  sound  of  many  voices  within.     I  Then  I  asked,  through  my  guide,  for 

entered;  the  gayly  colored  circle  of  men,  directions  to  the  camp  of  a  trapper,  one 

squaws,  and  children  moved  together,  mak-  Semo  Mac-nee-call,  an  Indian  thought  to 

ing  a  place  for  me,  near  the  stove.     They  be  hunting  about  six  days'  journey  from 

were  playing  a  game  of  cards  for  little  paper  the  camp.     A  St.  Maurice  Indian,  kneeling 

bundles  of  sulphur  matches,  seated  about  near  the  candle-light,  drew  upon  a  Hud- 

a  white  Hudson   Bay  Company  blanket,  son  Bay  Company  bag  a  map  of  the  trail. 

One  candle  fastened  to  a  stick  with  a  piece  About  him  gathered  all  the  inmates  of  the 

of  birch  bark,  gave  them  light  and  threw  tent  looking  over  one  another's  heads  and 

those  great  shadows  on  the  tent  behind  shoulders,  and  each  giving  advice  to  the 

them.     I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  pictur-  map-maker. 

esque  sight  than  that  group  gathered  in  the  With  this  paper-bag  map  I  travelled  for 

dimly  lighted  tent — the  squaws,  with  red  and  many  days  over  an  absolutely  unbroken  trail, 

yellow  handkerchiefs  about  their  heads,  The  next  morning  before  the  breaking  of 

green  and  blue  waists  and  moccasins  of  all  the  day  I  left  the  still  sleeping  camp  and 

descriptions.     One  of  the  girls  was  alter-  turned  my  face  toward  the  blank  wilder- 

nately  smoking  and  playing  a  harmonica,  ness  of  white  in  which  I  was  to  dwell  for  so 

Near  the  stove  a  little  girl  was  making  for  many  days  to  come. 


THE    AWAKENING 

By  Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable 

Last  night  your  name  stole  softly,  ere  I  knew 
Into  the  tangled  meshes  of  my  prayer: 
As  when  a  patient  hand,  with  tenderest  care 

On  silken  skein  is  laid,  it  deftly  drew 

The  threads  to  place,  till  all  within  me  grew 
Strangely  at  rest.     Ah,  then  was  I  aware 
How  through  the  Chaos  thrilled  so  wondrous  fair 

The  Word  that  darkness  and  disorder  slew! 
When  first  I  saw  your  face  I  knew  you  mine, 

Yet  was  I  wilful,  while  my  life  became 
Confused,  disordered,  nor  could  I  divine 

The  cause — till,  lo,  this  whisper  of  your  name 
Straightway  confusion  vanished  and  I  saw 
Order  and  peace  were  Love's  eternal  law. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 50 


American  and  English  freight  trains  contrasted. 
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PATERNALISM  AND  NATIONALISM 


N  any  examination  of  Euro- 
pean political  and  economic 
institutions,  the  attention  of 
an  American  would  at  once 
be  attracted  to  the  subject 
of  workingmen's  insurance. 
He  would  find  it  a  subject  not  only  of  vast 
importance  in  European  political  and  social 
life,  but  one  presenting  to  him  novel  consid- 
erations, because  the  institution  is  practical- 
ly without  parallel  of  any  sort  in  this  country. 
Nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe  has  in- 
terested me  more  than  the  effect  of  working- 
men's  insurance.  On  the  Continent  one 
finds  it,  measured  from  any  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  is 
presented  in  the  whole  array  of  affairs.  As 
a  rule,  I  think  Americans  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  has 
developed,  and  of  the  marked  effect  which 
it  is  producing  upon  national  economy  and 
upon  social  conditions. 
454 


Workingmen's  insurance  conducted  as  a 
government,  or  semigovernment  institution, 
is  confined  to  the  Continent.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  no  Government  activity  in 
this  field,  the  development  there  being  wholly 
within  the  ranks  of  the  friendly  societies,  or 
else  in  the  direction  of  the  provisions  which 
are  made  by  the  great  railway  corporations 
for  retiring  on  part  pay  their  superannuated 
servants.  The  weight  of  political  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Government  of  any  position 
which  might  lead  to  national  responsibility 
for  workingmen's  pensions.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen,  and 
particularly  in  organized  labor,  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  force  the  question 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

It  is  on  the  Continent  that  we  find  the 
governments  intimately  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  workingmen's  insurance.  There  has 
been  an  interesting  development  of  semi- 
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public,  semigovernment  insurance  institu- 
tions in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  in  all  of  those  countries  the  movement 
has  assumed  proportions  of  political  impor- 
tance, and  the  workings  of  the  systems  have 
already  produced  marked  sociological  effect. 

It  is  in  Germany  that  there  is  to  be  found, 
by  all  odds,  the  highest  evolution  of  work- 
ingmen's  insurance.  In  that  country  a  so- 
cial experiment  has  been  conducted  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  I  think  the  movement  may 
fairly  be  said  to  mark  the  most  interesting 
recent  social  legislation  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  in  Ger- 
many will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
noted  that  17,000,000  German  workmen  are 
contributing  to  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  pension  system.  That  significance*  is 
emphasized  when  we  learn  that  since  the 
inception  of  the  system,  in  1885,  the  total  re- 
ceipts have  reached  $1,750,000,000.  At  the 
present  time  the  annual  receipts  are  in  ex- 
cess of  $130,000,000,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  make  us  consider  with  much  interest  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  plan. 

Especially  is  it  noteworthy  to  find  that 
this  vast  sum  has  been  administered  with 
absolute  integrity.  The  administration  cf 
the  insurance  funds  of  Germany  offers  one 
of  the  best  indications  in  the  world  to-day 
of  the  possibility  of  a  successful  state  con- 
trol of  important  institutions,  even  when 
enormous  sums  of  money  are  involved. 
The  demonstration,  however,  has  more 
than  integrity  to  its  credit.  The  collection 
and  disbursement  of  these  great  funds  have 
been  carried  on  with  an  economy  which  is 
admirable.  In  considering  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  German  insurance  funds 
it  should  be  remembered  that  collections  are 
made  from  17,000,000  individuals,  as  well 
as  from  the  employers  of  those  individuals, 
and  that  in  making  disbursements,  particu- 
larly of  the  sick  and  accident  funds,  there 
is  a  care  and  intelligent  supervision  exer- 
cised which  must  make  the  cost  of  disburse- 
ment quite  as  great  as  the  cost  of  collection. 
There  are,  therefore,  reasons  for  a  much 
higher  ratio  of  expenses  than  would  be  es- 
sential in  such  a  system  of  life  insurance  as 
we  have  in  America.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cost  of  administration  of  American 
insurance  funds  makes  sorry  comparison 
with  the  expense  of  administration  in  Ger- 


many. It  is  a  monument  to  the  economy 
of  the  German  administration  to  find  that 
less  than  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income  is  used  up  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, and  that  ninetv-one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  is  paid  out  in  benefits  to  the 
insured.  A  showing  like  this,  so  greatly  in 
favor,  apparently,  of  the  economy  of  gov- 
ernment administration,  would  seem  to 
raise  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  Germany 
has  not  found  a  better  plan  for  the  admin- 
istration of  insurance  funds  than  we  have 
evolved  in  this  country. 

Nothing  like  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  workingmen's  insurance  is  to  be 
given  in  the  course  of  a  magazine  article. 
I  believe  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  deep- 
est consideration.  Certainly  it  is  one  that 
offers  many  difficulties  before  a  clear  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  as  to  its  effect  and  ad- 
advisability.  There  are  arguments  of  great 
weight  on  both  sides  of  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  a  subject  which  in 
due  time  will  come  before  us  in  America 
for  consideration  and  action. 

Any  exposition  of  even  the  German  sys- 
tem of  insurance  alone  is  too  complicated 
to  be  presented  in  a  brief  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  system  in  Germany  is  an  evolu- 
tion, and  in  its  present  form  probably  none 
of  its  friends  would  suggest  that  it  is  an 
ideal  system.  Anything  like  a  complete 
understanding  of  its  provisions  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  insurance — insurance  against 
sickness,  against  accident,  and  insurance  to 
provide  old-age  pensions.  An  explanation 
of  the  system  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  these  three 
distinct  and  separate  insurance  funds  is  in 
many  different  hands,  although  all  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment. The  sick  insurance  fund  is  admin- 
istered by  more  than  23,000  sick  clubs.  The 
accident  insurance  is  administered  by  nearly 
five  hundred  managing  boards,  which  repre- 
sent various  state  and  municipal  communi- 
ties and  various  trades  and  industries.  The 
old-age  pension  system  is  in  the  hands  of 
some  thirty-one  distinct  insurance  institu- 
tions. An  understanding  of  the  details  of 
German  insurance  administrate  n  is,  there- 
fore, difficult ;  but  some  gener  .  considera- 
tions of  its  provisions  and  effects  are  easily 
possible.  All  the  insurance  funds  are  con- 
tributed to  in  about  equal  proportion  by 
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conferred  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
statistics  nor  weighed  with  exactness  by 
definite  evidence,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  influences 
that  have  grown  out  of  this  great  social  ex- 
periment. There  has  been  accomplished  a 
service  of  the  very  first  importance  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  about  more  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. There  is  growing  to  be  a  better 
and  better  mutual  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  administration 
of  these  insurance  funds  has  furnished  a 
common  ground  upon  which  the  two  inter- 
terests  can  meet  and  discuss  those  ques- 
tions which  affect  both.  The  committees 
that  have  the  administration  of  all  the 
details  of  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
these  great  funds  are  made  up  in  part  of 
employers  and  in  part  of  workingmen.  In 
serving  on  these  committees,  employers  are 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  and  a 
closer  sympathy  with  their  employees,  and 
workingmen  have  been  given  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  economic  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  industry,  and  have  come  better  to 
understand  their  employers'  point  of  view. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has 
reached  a  millennium,  and  that  there  is  com- 
plete harmony  and  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor  there,  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  labor  situation  offers  some  sharp  con- 
trasts to  conditions  in  other  countries,  and 
that  those  contrasts  are  favorable  to  Ger- 
many. I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  so  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Germany,  the  spirit  of  making 
each  individual  member  of  the  common- 
wealth the  most  efficient  of  industrial  and 
economic  units.  That  spirit  has  accom- 
plished tremendous  industrial  results.  With 
an  educated  brain  and  a  well-developed  phy- 
sique, the  German  workingman  is  equipped 
to  secure  good  results,  and  when  there  is 
added  to  that  equipment  a  spirit  which  allows 
him  to  use  his  faculties  to  the  fullest  extent, 
he  makes  strikingly  favorable  contrast  to  the 
English  trades-unionist,  with  his  ca'-canny 
proclivities,  and,  indeed,  to  some  of  our 
own  labor  union  members,  who,  working 
under  the  arbitrary  rules  which  their  unions 
have  laid  down,  give  for  a  day's  wages  not 
the  most  work  thev  can  do,  but  the  least. 

The  tendency  on  the  Continent  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  in  the  direction  of 
higher  customs  tariffs.     That  tendency  has 


underlying  it  broad  influences.  The  first 
and  obvious  one  is  the  ever-increasing  ne- 
cessity for  added  revenues ;  for  the  history  of 
the  budgets  of  nearly  every  European  coun- 
try is  a  story  of  more  rapid  growth  in  ex- 
penditures than  those  countries  can  show 
in  the  totals  measuring  any  other  phase 
of  their  development.  Finance  ministers 
have,  with  hardly  an  exception,  been  under 
the  greatest  pressure^in  order  to  balance 
the  budget;  and  they  have  therefore  wel- 
comed the  growing  spirit  of  nationalism 
which  has  permitted  them  to  lay  higher  and 
higher  duties  on  the  products  of  foreign 
countries.  One  of  the  most  general  char- 
acteristics of  European  development  in  the 
present  generation  has  been  this  growth  of 
nationalism — this  intensifying  of  the  patri- 
otic spirit — which  has  demanded  at  any  sac- 
rifice the  development  of  national  resources. 

Germany  has,  of  course,  exhibited  this 
spirit  of  nationalism  in  its  most  intense 
form,  but  it  has  been  the  key-note  of  the  po- 
litical life  throughout  Europe,  and  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
universal  fraternity  which  earlier  in  the  cen- 
tury became,  for  a  time,  the  dominant  note. 

This  development  of  nationalism  has  fos- 
tered a  belief  in  the  value  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  that  belief  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  outlook  which  all  of 
the  European  countries  have  had  on  the  un- 
exampled development  of  the  United  States 
under  the  influence  of  protection.  In  Ger- 
many, the  necessities  of  the  Agrarians  nat- 
urally made  them  strongly  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection for  the  products  of  the  land;  while 
the  rise  of  industrialism  built  up  a  party 
representing  the  manufacturing  interests, 
the  members  of  which  were  as  keen  as  the 
Agrarians  for  protection,  although  they 
fought  the  advance  of  duties  which  meant 
dearer  food  at  the  same  ume  that  they  were 
using  every  effort  to  have  a  tariff  schedule 
enforced  which  would  protect  them  against 
the  products  of  foreign  workshops.  An- 
other influence  in  Germany  has  been  the 
Kaiser's  intense  desire  to  build  up  a  navy 
and  the  necessity  for  raising  great  revenues 
for  that  purpose.  The  history  of  the  tariff 
in  Germany  has  been  practically  a  succes- 
sion of  legislative  measures  increasing  cus- 
toms duties;  and  while  these  measures 
have  been  fought  with  great  bitterness  by 
the  industrial  population,  and  particularly 
by  the  Social  Democrats,  the  several  in  flu- 
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ences  favorable  to  an  advance  in  the  tariff 
have  been  almost  uniformly  effective,  and 
the  tariff  which  a  year  ago  was  successfully 
put  through  the  Reichstag  and  is  now  await- 
ing the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties 
before  its  general  application  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  is  the  highest  which  any 
European  country  has  yet  undertaken  to 
put  in  force. 

In  France  there  have  been  few  changes 
in  the  tariffs  for  many  years,  but  the  senti- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion, and  there  is  no  important  opposition 
to  the  high  duties  that  are  in  force.  In 
addition  to  the  high  protective  duties,  there 
has,  indeed,  been  much  special  legislation 
in  France,  which  is  of  a  character  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  products  and  to  make  the  domestic 
market  more  secure  to  home  manufacturers. 
This  special  legislation  is  in  the  nature  of 
clauses  inserted  in  public  franchises,  which 
provide  that  the  public  utilities  built  under 
these  franchises  must  be  constructed  wholly 
from  material  produced  in  France.  This 
is  a  common  provision  in  franchises  for  elec- 
tric road  s  and  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants. 

That  same  spirit  is  notably  strong  in  Rus- 
sia, where  it  has  been  decreed  that  all  rail- 
road construction  must  be  carried  on  with 
rails  from  Russian  mills,  and,  generally, 
that  every  sort  of  material  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  must  be  of  Russian  origin. 
This  was  the  economic  rock  that  Minister 
Witte  steered  against,  and  with  anything 
but  pleasant  results.  Mr.  Witte  was  the 
strongest  of  protectionists.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved in  high  protective  duties  against  al- 
most all  foreign  importations,  but  he  en- 
couraged the  Czar  to  sign  ukases  which 
practically  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  material  for  use  in  public  works,  and 
particularly  in  railroad  construction.  The 
result  of  that  policy  was,  temporarily,  most 
encouraging.  Foreign  capital,  recognizing 
the  vast  requirements  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Witte's  plans  in  regard  to  the 
Russian  railway  system  contemplated,  was 
induced  to  construct  factories  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  disaster  which  came  to 
nearly  all  of  these  enterprises  was  by  no 
means,  however,  entirely  attributable  to 
faults  in  Mr.  Witte's  economic  programme. 
French  and  Belgian  promoters  induced 
small  capitalists  to  make,  in  the  aggregate, 
huge  investments  in  these  enterprises,  but 


in  many  cases  the  promoters  had  no  thought 
beyond  reaping  the  largest  possible  profit 
from  the  stock  subscriptions.  There  were 
companies  organized  which  never  got  fur- 
ther than  a  point  where  the  promoters 
divided  the  spoils. 

The  size  of  Russia  and  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  regarding  conditions  there  made 
an  ideal  field  in  which  promoters  could  weave 
fairy  tales  regarding  prospective  profits  and 
the  catch  of  gudgeons  was  one  of  the  richest 
that  has  ever  been  known.  There  were, 
however,  many  legitimate  enterprises,  and, 
unfortunately,  some  of  these  at  the  end  did 
not  fare  much  better  for  the  investors  than 
those  where  the  promoters  never  took  the 
trouble  to  even  construct  the  factories  for 
which  they  raised  the  capital.  So  long  as 
railroad  building  went  forward  rapidly  and 
the  Government  was  in  a  financial  position" 
where  it  could  afford  to  pay  the  extremely 
high  prices  which  the  domestic  market  com- 
manded, the  legitimate  manufacturing  en- 
terprises thrived;  but  when  the  develop- 
ment of  new  public  works  slackened  the 
factories  were  left  without  orders.  Condi- 
tions were  far  from  parallel  with  those  dur- 
ing the  early  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  one  of 
the  miscalculations  that  M.  Witte  made. 
The  Russian  peasant  population  is,  of 
course,  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  the 
population  in  this  country,  and  the  domestic 
demand  for  the  products  of  these  manufac- 
turers— once  the  Government  orders  failed 
— was  practically  nothing.  Statistics  of 
Russia's  vastness  are  in  some  ways  most 
deceiving.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions ;  but  if 
that  population  could  be  measured  by  some 
comparative  economic  unit,  so  that  its  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  capacity  were  com- 
pared with  such  individual  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  the  real  eco- 
nomic value  of  that  great  population  would 
dwindle  in  a  most  surprising  way.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  Russian  peasant  life  in  the 
"mir,"  anyone  who  has  seen  the  shelters 
which  are  called  houses,  looked  upon  the  de- 
coction of  black  bread  and  cabbage  which, 
with  an  occasional  supplement  of  vodka, 
forms  the  usual  food  of  the  vast  population, 
will  understand  what  a  small  economic  value 
must  be  put  on  each  unit  of  Russian  popu- 
lation ;  and  that  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
the  complete  stagnation  which  fell  upon  Rus- 
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sia's  new  industries,  which  had  grown  up  been  difficult  to  compete  in   the  world's 

under  the  intense  stimulus  of  a  prohibitive  markets,  when  power  had  to  be  obtained 

protection  and  were  then  left  stranded  by  from  fuel  imported  from  England;  but  in 

the  stoppage  of  Government  orders.  the  last  few  years  Italy  has  been  rapidly 

Trade  in  Europe  has  not  only  the  na-  developing  the  use  of  the   "white   coal" 

tional  difficulty  of  tariff  walls  to  surmount,  from  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 

but  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  is  nines.     The  never-failing  water  supply  of 

greatly  interfered  with  by  the  octroi  duties,  the  snow-topped  mountains  is  being  utilized 

This  form  of  taxation  is  general  in  France  by  the  electrical  engineers  in  a  way  which 

and  Italy  and  is  found  to  some  extent  in  promises  to  convert  northern  Italy  into  a 

Switzerland,  and  has  a  most  pronounced  great  industrial  state.     Nowhere  in  Europe 

effect  upon  industrial  development.     The  is  there  a  population  better  fitted  to  aid  in 

tendency  is  toward  abolishing  this  interfer-  an  industrial  development.    The  people  are 

ence  with  trade,  and  in  several  of  the  cities  dextrous,  quick  to  learn,  and  industrious, 

of  France  the  octroi  has  been  done  away  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  general  wage 

with.     It  is  still  in  force  in  Paris,  as  every-  scale  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 

one  who  has  even  crossed  the  city  lines  in  competitors  which  they  have  to  meet.    The 

?tfi£n  automobile,  and  had  his  tank  of  gaso-  result    of  these    favorable   conditions  has 

_m  ^liue- measured  when  he  went  out  and  when  been,  for  instance,  the  development  of  the 

'•-> ^y';fre  came  back,  will  remember.  silk  industry  at  a  rate  which  sounds  like 

Italy  is  a  land  of  high  tariffs  and  of  se-  statistics  of  American  industrial  growth. 
;■-  Hijere^T  enforced  taxes,  but  in  some  sections  In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  more 
'tnere  is  being  shown  a  growing  liberalism  or  less  agitation  in  Europe  of  the  proposal, 
*•  "-  "in  the  administration  of  her  customs  affairs,  which  had  its  origin  in  Austria,  for  the 
That  country  has  adopted  from  us  the  formation  of  a  European  customs  union, 
bonded-warehouse  idea,  and  has  expanded  a  plan  aimed  particularly  at  the  United 
it  considerably  further  than  we  have.  There  States.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  rec- 
are  being  established  in  Italy  what  are  ognized  by  most  statesmen  as  insurmount- 
known  as  free  customs  zones.  These  zones  able,  but  the  idea  is  a  dream  in  the  minds 
are  merely  bonded  customs  warehouses  on  of  some  who  harbor  particular  antagonism 
a  large  scale.  They  are  zones  into  which  toward  the  growth  of  our  commercial  in- 
goods  may  be  freely  imported,  manufact-  terests.  European  statesmen  had  at  one 
ured  and  re-exported,  the  manufacturers  be-  time  high  hopes  that  the  United  States 
ing  permitted  to  erect  the  necessary  build-  would  agree  to  a  series  of  reciprocity  trea- 
ings  and  given  almost  complete  exemption  ties.  Seventeen  of  these  reciprocity  meas- 
from  custom-house  formalities  so  far  as  the  ures  were  successfully  negotiated  with  for- 
goods  manufactured  there  are  re-exported  eign  countries  and  have  now  been  before 
to  foreign  countries.  All  food  consumed  Congress  for  two  years  or  more.  There 
within  these  zones  must  pay  the  customs  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
duties.  Such  a  zone  has  been  established  in  their  ratification,  nor  is  there  any  growing 
Genoa,  and  it  is  proposed  to  develop  in  other  disposition  favorable  to  them.  These  trea- 
seaports — especially  in  the  North — similar  ties  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  us, 
free  zone  systems.  Manufacturers  in  the  as  well  as  to  the  European  nations  con- 
interior  whose  foreign  business  is  interfered  cerned;  but  in  every  case  the  reduction  in 
with  by  this  plan  are  naturally  found  in  op-  the  tariff  on  goods  which  would  be  im- 
position to  it,  but  it  promises  to  be  success-  ported  and  which  would,  to  some  extent, 
ful  and  to  add  to  the  rapidly  growing  in-  come  into  competition  with  goods  manu- 
dustrial  importance  of  northern  Italy.  factured  in  a  small  way  in  this  country,  has 

Not  many  people  in  the  United  States  are  led  Senators — who  broadly  favor  the  reci- 

fully  aware  of  how  rapidly  Italy  is  advanc-  procity  principle — to  protest  most  vigorous- 

ing  in  industrial  importance.    In  some  ways  ly  against  the  specific  possibility  of  injuring 

northern  Italy  has,  in  the  last  ten  years,  some  pet  industry  in  their  respective  States, 
shown   as  promising   development   in   an        The  treaty  which  was  negotiated  with 

industrial  way  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  France  was  regarded  by  Secretary  Hay  and 

in   Europe.     Italian  industry  has    always  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  who  assisted  in 

been  handicapped  by  lack  of  fuel.     It  has  its  preparation,  as  the  most  favorable  to 
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the  United  States  of  all  the  treaties  with 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  backed  by  all  the 
influence  at  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  with  the  view  of  making  a 
test  of  whether  the  Senate  would  ratify  any 
reciprocity  treaty.  The  treaty  provided  for 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  knit  goods 
brought  into  this  country  from  France,  and 
the  result  of  that  was  that  a  Senator  from 
one  of  the  New  England  States  was  pre- 


The  Germans  have  a  rather  more  scien- 
tific plan  for  preparing  a  customs  tariff 
than  we  have.  There  is  no  such  "lob- 
bying" with  the  Reichstag  as  we  see  in 
Washington;  no  such  pressure  brought  by 
various  manufacturing  interests  against  in- 
dividual members,  as  is  the  case  with  us. 
There  is  a  system  of  Boards  of  Trade  in 
Germany  which  completely  covers  the  coun- 
try, and  which  forms  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  commercial  interests 


N*\W  #) 


Qtiueu 


Custom-house  officers  in  Paris  affixing  their  seals  to  automobile  taking  part  in 
an  international  race,  to  avoid  delay  on  the  frontier. 


pared  to  go  to  any  length  to  defeat  the  treaty 
because  it  was  regarded  unfavorably  by 
small  manufacturers  in  his  State.  He  went 
to  other  members  of  the  Senate  who,  while 
not  especially  interested  in  the  French  treaty, 
were  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Germany,  perhaps,  and  made  trades 
by  which  they  would  mutually  assist  each 
other  in  defeating  all  of  the  treaties.  The 
State  Department  is  now  completely  dis- 
couraged and  the  disposition  is  to  make  no 
further  attempt  to  negotiate  reciprocity  trea- 
ties. This  has  been  particularly  annoying 
to  the  Germans,  who  have  come  pretty  gen- 
erally to  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
purposely  and  maliciously  discriminated 
against  German  goods.  There  is  probably 
no  ground  for  this  opinion,  but  it  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  Germans,  and 
accounts,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the 
hostility  that  the  administrators  of  the  Ger- 
man tariff  have  shown  to  our  meats  and 
other  products. 
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and  the  legislative  body.  These  Boards  of 
Trade  are  semipublic  in  character;  and 
when  a  measure  such  as  the  tariff  is  under 
discussion  the  opinions  of  individuals  and 
the  pressure  of  interests  reach  the  Reichstag 
in  the  main  through  the  medium  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade,  and  after  havine  been 
carefully  sifted  by  those  representatives  of 
all  commercial  interests. 

While  the  governments  of  Europe  do 
much  to  hamper  the  free  movement  of  com- 
merce by  their  customs  tariffs,  they  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  done  much  to  foster  it 
by  the  care  which  they  have  given  to  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  railroads,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  controlled  bv  the  state  in  nearlv  all  of 
the  Continental  countries,  and  the  tendency 
on  the  Continent  is  distinctly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  complete  government  control. 
Switzerland,  by  the  Referendum,  has  re- 
cently decided  to  purchase  all  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country;  Italy  is  contemplating 


Octroi  at  the  entrance  to  a  provincial  town  in  France. 


an  extension  of  the  state's  activities  in  the 
field  of  transportation ;  in  Germany  there  is 
no  longer  any  debate  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  state's  control  of  the  lines  of  transporta- 
tion, and  there  the  state  is  being  led  into 
almost  communistic  fields.  The  Govern- 
ment's interest  as  a  consumer  of  fuel,  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  difficulties  which  it  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  coal  syndicate,  has  led  it 
into  purchasing  coal  mines  which  are  to  be 
operated  by  the  state;  an  experiment  which 
pleases  the  Socialists  and  which,  if  success- 
ful, may  be  followed  by  others  of  the  same 
character. 

in  England  alone,  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  tendency  is  distinctly  away  from 
the  state  management  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. England  has  had  more  experience 
than  any  other  country  with  the  munici- 
pal control  of  public  utilities,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  experience  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory. English  taxes  in  some  instances  have 
been  increased  enormously  on  account  of 
industrial  undertakings  by  municipalities, 
and  the  result  is  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  great  mass  of  the  English  vo- 
ters. The  English  railroads  have  always 
been  controlled  by  privately  managed  cor- 
porations organized  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  do  not  show  the  superiority,  as  com- 
pared with  the  state-controlled  roads  of  the 
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Continent,  which  might  be  expected.  Eng- 
lish railroad  managers  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  a  little ;  but,  compared  with  the  men  who 
manage  our  own  railroad  properties,  they 
are  unquestionably  deficient  in  practical 
knowldge  and  they  make  a  very  sorry  con- 
trast so  far  as  intensity  of  application  is  con- 
cerned. The  English  roadbeds  are  thor- 
oughly well  built  and  the  English  passenger 
trains  are  able  to  make  time  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  ra  te  of  railroad  travel 
in  any  other  country;  but  when  it  comes  to 
handling  freight,  some  of  the  statistics  of  the 
English  railroads  are  ludkrous. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  standing  on  the 
towering  deck  of  the  Cedric  last  summer 
when  she  came  alongside  the  dock  at  Liver- 
pool. By  his  side  was  a  huge  Californian 
who  was  making  his  first  European  trip  and 
was  full  of  curiosity.  He  looked  far  down 
from  the  upper  deck  to  the  little  train  of 
coaches  that  was  waiting  to  carry  the  pas- 
sengers up  to  London,  and  asked  what  they 
might  be.  He  was  told  that  it  was  the  spe- 
cial train  to  London. 

"  Do  people  travel  in  those  things  here  ?" 
the  big  Californian  said.  "  Why,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  I  used  to  play  with  trains  like 
that." 

The  comparison  was  not  inapt.  As  late 
as  the  year  1900,  the  average  freight-train 
load  in  England  was  but  fifty  tons;  that  is 
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to  say,  the  average  train-load  was  only  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  one  of  our  modern  freight 
cars.  There  has  been  some  improvement 
since  then,  and  there  is  now  a  marked  tend- 
ency toward  heavier  equipment,  but  it  all 
.seems  like  toy  equipment  when  compared 
with  our  own  heavy  trains. 

The  various  problems  of  transportation 
by  land  and  water  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant groupsofpoliticalqiiestionsthrough- 
out  the  Continent.  In  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  there  are  few  mure  im- 
portant political  matters  current  than  those 
affecting  transportation.  In  each  of  those 
countries  th  ere  are  most  comprehen  si  ve  plans 


in  hand  for  the  development  of  the  canal  net- 
work, and  each  nation  is  prepared  to  spend 
great  sums  of  money  in  perfecting  its  canal 
system. 

While  the  famous  Kiel  Canal  was  intend- 
ed primarily  for  strategic  purposes,  for  en- 
abling the  German  navy  to  pass  easily  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  and  vice  versa  in 
time  of  war,  the  economic  importance  of  this 
waterway  has  grown  from  year  to  year  and 
has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  canal  building 
in  Germany.  In  1899  the  Dortmund-Ems 
Canal,  connecting  the  great  iron  and  coal 
district  of  western  Germany  with  the  North 
Sea,  was  opened;  and  its  traffic  has  devel- 


Canal  connecting  France  and  Belgium. 
Showing  tow-paths  and  shade  trees. 
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sioned  one  of  the  liveliest  political  struggles 
that  Germany  has  had  for  a  decade. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  canal  was.  oi 
course,  that  it  would  give  cheap  transpor- 
tation from  the  great  coal  and  iron  cent: 
the  Rhine-Westphalian  country,  to  all  of 
northeastern  Germany.     The  railways  had 

:ed  the  limit  oi  their  freight -carry  in  g 
parity,  and  the  building  of  new  ones  would 
be  very  expensive  through  the  highly  devel- 
oped country  traversed  by  them.  The  canal. 
however,  met  with  the  stoutest,  most  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  powerful  Agra- 
rian element  in  the  Diet.  Their  chit: 
guments  against  it  were  two:  first, 
cost,  and  second,  what  they  pressed  still 
more  earnestly — the  possibility  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  importation  of  foreign  grain 
into  parts  of  Germany  not  now  accessible 
to  the  foreign  shippers.  These  were  their 
ostensible  arguments;  a  still  more  powerful 
one  was  not  mentioned  aloud  in  the  debates: 
the  conviction  that  the  canal  would  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
and  must  inevitably  tend  toward  increasing 
the  political  and  soda]  influence  of  the  pop- 
ulation er  _  _  in  those  pursuits,  while  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Agrarian 
aristocratic  classes  must  necessarily  be  di- 
minished. 

The  hrst  canal  bill  was  thus  voted  down, 
after  its  enemies  had  come  forward  with 
many  other  schemes  of  a  more  or  less  local 
character,  which  they  sought  to  have  incor- 
porated into  it  as  " compensations"  to  their 


localities  for  whatever  damage  the  great 
canal  might  inflict  upon  them.  Neverthe- 
less, ;  rnment  did  not  give  up  its 
plan.  Herr  Thielen,  at  that  time  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  announced  la- 
conically: "Built  it  shall  be.  for  all  that"; 
and  this  " gcbai'.:  7/"  has  become 
a  part  of  the  political  jargon  of  the  time. 

After  waiting  two  years  the  Government 
again  came  forward  with  it^  canal  bill,  but 
with  great  additions  to  it.  Xot  only  was 
the  Midland  Canal  provided  for.  but  also 
the  eastern  connections  and  river  improve- 
ments mentioned  above.  The  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  "  com- 
pensations"; but  even  that  did  not  placate 
the  Agrarians.  They  were  about  to  pass 
an  emasculated  bill — taking  the  eastern  im- 
provements, so  as  to  get  their  agricultural 
produce  shipped  cheaply  to  Berlin  and  other 
markets,  but  killing  the  Midland  Canal  en- 
tirely— when  the  Government,  in  May.  ion . 
put  an  end  to  the  wrangle  by  withdrawing 
its  bill  and  proroguing  the  Diet. 

Last  year  another  canal  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Diet.  This  provided  only  for 
an  instalment  of  the  Midland  Canal,  name- 
ly, from  Bevergern  to  Hanover,  and  for  the 

rn    improvements   already  described. 

The  Government  is  evidently  on  the  down- 

le  in  the  matter  of  making  concessions 

to  the  Agrarians.     Its  plea  for  the  pas 

of  the  original  canal  bill  of  1S00  had  been 

1  partly  on  military  considerations, 
like  facilitating  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions  of  war  to  the  west — 

4^5 
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oped  rapidly.  It  has  given  the  coal  industry 
access  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other 
North  Sea  ports ;  and  the  iron  furnaces  in 
the  west  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  them  for  bringing  in  supplies  of 
Swedish  ores.  In  the  summer  of  iqoi  the 
Zlbe-Trave  Canal,  a  large  waterway  con- 
necting the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  at  Liibeck, 


canals  are  capable  of  accommodating  ves- 
sels of  from  600  to  800  tons,  and  are  thus  a 
wide  departure  from  the  old  canals  inherited 
from  an  earlier  generation. 

The  most  important  canals  now  project- 
ed or  under  discussion  are  the  so-called 
Midland  Canal,  to  connect  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe ;  the  enlargement  of  existing  canals ; 


Elevated  railway  along  the  Landwehr  Canal,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Frojii  a  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  &  L'ndericood,  N.  )'. 


was  opened.  Its  importance  consists  in  sup- 
plying a  cheap  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  many  manufacturing  cities  along 
the  Elbe  and  its  branches  and  all  domestic 
and  foreign  ports  on  the  Baltic.  At  Berlin 
the  Teltow  Canal  will  be  completed  this  year. 
It  connects  the  Spree  above  the  city  with  the 
Havel  near  Potsdam,  and  has  its  raison- 
d'etre  in  facilitating  through  traffic  and  trans- 
forming a  number  of  Berlin's  suburbs  into 
manufacturing  villages.     These  last  three 


and  a  large  new  canal,  replacing  the  pres- 
ent antiquated  one,  between  Berlin  and 
Stettin. 

Of  all  these  projects  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  most  promis- 
ing is  the  Midland,  or  Rhine-Elbe  Canal. 
It  has  been  under  discussion  for  about  ten 
years.  Not  until  1899,  however,  did  ^  take 
definite  shape  as  a  legislative  proposition. 
At  that  time  a  bill  for  its  construction  was 
introduced  into  the  Prussian  Diet  and  occa- 


Canal  St.  Martin  at  La  Villette,  Paris. 


sioned  one  of  the  liveliest  political  struggles 
that  Germany  has  had  for  a  decade. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  canal  was,  of 
course,  that  it  would  give  cheap  transpor- 
tation from  the  great  coal  and  iron  centres  of 
the  Rhine- Westphalian  country,  to  all  of 
northeastern  Germany.  The  railways  had 
reached  the  limit  of  their  freight-carrying  ca- 
pacity, and  the  building  of  new  ones  would 
be  very  expensive  through  the  highly  devel- 
oped country  traversed  by  them.  The  canal, 
however,  met  with  the  stoutest,  most  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  powerful  Agra- 
rian element  in  the  Diet.  Their  chief  ar- 
guments against  it  were  two :  first,  its  great 
cost,  and  second,  what  they  pressed  still 
more  earnestly — the  possibility  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  importation  of  foreign  grain 
into  parts  of  Germany  not  now  accessible 
to  the  foreign  shippers.  These  were  their 
ostensible  arguments;  a  still  more  powerful 
one  was  not  mentioned  aloud  in  the  debates: 
the  conviction  that  the  canal  would  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
and  must  inevitably  tend  toward  increasing 
the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  those  pursuits,  while  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Agrarian  and 
aristocratic  classes  must  necessarily  be  di- 
minished. 

The  first  canal  bill  was  thus  voted  down, 
after  its  enemies  had  come  forward  with 
many  other  schemes  of  a  more  or  less  local 
character,  which  they  sought  to  have  incor- 
porated into  it  as  " compensations"  to  their 


localities  for  whatever  damage  the  great 
canal  might  inflict  upon  them.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Government  did  not  give  up  its 
plan.  Herr  Thielen,  at  that  time  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  announced  la- 
conically: "Built  it  shall  be,  for  all  that"; 
and  this  " gebant  wird  er  dock"  has  become 
a  part  of  the  political  jargon  of  the  time. 

After  waiting  two  years  the  Government 
again  came  forward  with  its  canal  bill,  but 
with  great  additions  to  it.  Not  only  was 
the  Midland  Canal  provided  for,  but  also 
the  eastern  connections  and  river  improve- 
ments mentioned  above.  The  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  "  com- 
pensations"; but  even  that  did  not  placate 
the  Agrarians.  They  were  about  to  pass 
an  emasculated  bill — taking  the  eastern  im- 
provements, so  as  to  get  their  agricultural 
produce  shipped  cheaply  to  Berlin  and  other 
markets,  but  killing  the  Midland  Canal  en- 
tirely— when  the  Government,  in  May,  1 901 , 
put  an  end  to  the  wrangle  by  withdrawing 
its  bill  and  proroguing  the  Diet. 

Last  year  another  canal  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Diet.  This  provided  only  for 
an  instalment  of  the  Midland  Canal,  name- 
ly, from  Bevergern  to  Hanover,  and  for  the 
eastern  improvements  already  described. 
The  Government  is  evidently  on  the  down- 
grade in  the  matter  of  making  concessions 
to  the  Agrarians.  Its  plea  for  the  passage 
of  the  original  canal  bill  of  1899  had  been 
based  partly  on  military  considerations, 
like  facilitating  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions  of  war  to  the  west— 
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France  is.  of  course,  assumed  to  be  the  foe — 
but  now  the  Government  throws  away  this 
argument,  and  is  willing  to  take  a  truncated 
canal,   which   of    itself 
would  be  of  minor  im- 
portance.    It  is  evidently 
speculating,  however, 
upon  more  favorable  po- 
litical conditions  in  future 
for  completing  the  canal. 

France  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  a  comprehensive 
project  for  perfecting  its 
canal  system.  The 
French  Chamber  has 
voted  credits  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million 
francs  which  will  be  spent 
in  the  next  few  years  in 
repairing  and  enlarging 
the  present  canals;  and, 
in  addition,  nearly  five 
hundred  million  francs 
for  the  completion  of  new 
canals.  One-half  of  the 
funds  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  General  Government 
and  the  other  half  must  be 
provided  by  the  district 
benefited.  The  plans  are 
part  of  a  general  project 
for  making  a  system  of 
waterways  throughout 
France  by  which  goods 
can  be  carried  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Basle  and 
the  Rhine  to  Orleans, 
Paris,  and  the  seaports. 

Freight  and  passenger 
rates  on  the  railways  in 
Prussia  give  occasion  for  lively  discussion. 
For  some  years  the  great  manufacturers 
have  been  actively  working  for  a  reduction 
of  freight  rates  on  the  state  railwavs.  Thev 
used  the  schedule  of  low  rates  prevailing  on 
the  American  roads  as  one  of  their  best 
arguments,  and  they  emphasize  the  great 
advantage  that  those  rates  give  American 


esting  results  of  his  comparison  of  American 
and  Prussian  railway  conditions. 

The  state  roads  in  Prussia,  Baron  von 


Kiel,  headquarters  of  the  German  navy. 

Northeastern  end  of  the  canal  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 

Front  a  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underiuood  Gr  LUiderwood,  N.  Y. 

Rheinbaben  argued,  are  compelled  to  charge 
higher  freight  rates  than  American  roads, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  initial  cost  of 
the  German  roads  was  much  greater  than 
the  American;  and,  in  the  second  place,the 
American  roads  have  a  much  greater  vol- 
ume of  freight  to  move  in  bulk  than  do  the 
Prussian  railways,  and  they  also  have  the 
exporters  in  the  world's  markets  as  an  ob-  further  advantage  of  a  much  longer  average 
vious  reason  for  a  reduction  of  the  German  haul.  He  found  that  the  American  roads 
rates. 


When  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister, 
Baron  von  Rheinbaben,  was  in  America  a 
few  months  ago,  he  gave  close  attention  to 
railway  matters,  and  in  recent  debates  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber  he  gave  some  inter- 


cost  to  build,  on  an  average,  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  mile,  while  in  Germany 
the  cost  of  railroad  building — owing  chiefly 
to  the  higher  price  for  the  right-of-way — 
was  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
mile.     Baron  von  Rheinbaben  gave  it  as 
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his  opinion  that  the  present  freight  rates  in 
America  were  largely  the  result  of  reckless 
rate  wars,  and  that  these  rate  wars  had  had 


rates   by  charging  higher  rates  for   their 
passenger  traffic,  and  he  made  compari- 
sons which  were  favorable  to  the  German 
passenger  schedule. 

The  argument  of  the 
German  commercial  in- 
terests for  lower  rates  in 
order  to  assist  manufac- 
turers in  their  export  bus- 
iness and  aid  them  in 
their  battle  for  a  foothold 
in  the  outside  markets 
has  caused  some  marked 
modifications  in  the  tariff 
on  goods  for  export.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Government 
to  satisfy  the  commercial 
interests  in  the  matter  of 
rates,  and  the  report  of 
every  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the 
empire  annually  devotes 
some  pages  to  arguments 
and  recommendations  for 
further  reductions. 

Not  all  of  the  roads  in 
Germany  are  under  state 
control,  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  state 
will  eventually  operate 
all  of  the  lines.  No 
charters  are  given  for  the 
building  of  roads  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  do 
not  contain  the  proviso 
tha  t  they  may  be  acquired 
by  the  state  after  a  given 
number  of  years. 

While  we  are  inclined 
to  criticise  English  railroads  with  much  free- 
dom, they  have  a  record  in  one  respect  which 
our  own  railroad  managers  must  look  upon 
with  respect.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
English  roads  never  showed  an  unfavorable 
fluctuation,  as  compared  with  a  previous 
year,  of  over  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
With  all  the  talk  of  poor  railway  manage- 
ment, of  decadent  industries,  and  of  the 
economic  evils  of  war,  it  is  confusing  to  find 
that  the  commercial  development  of  Great 
Britian,  measured  by  her  gross  railroad 
traffic,  presents  an  almost  unbroken  record 
of  advance.  Net  earnings,  however,  have 
that  the  American  roads  made  up,  in  some  been  badly  cut  into  by  the  rise  in  wages  and 
measure  at  least,   for  their  lower  freight    bv  the  higher  cost  of  fuel. 


Near  the  terminus  of  the  ship  canal,  Kiel. 
From  a  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  earnings  that 
the  average  return  upon  all  American  rail- 
way investments  is  less  than  two  per  cent. 
Where  there  is  no  competition  he  claims 
that  rates  are  fully  as  high  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Germany,  and  he  also  asserted 
that  the  comparison  was  also  not  unfavor- 
able to  Germany  when  the  freight  rates  on 
all  goods  of  the  higher  classes  were  com- 
pared. It  was  only  on  low-grade  bulky 
shipments,  which  could  be  carried  a  long 
distance  without  breaking  bulk,  that  he 
found  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  distinctly 
lower  than  in  German  v.     He  also  claimed 
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VIII 


^Wj^JHE  first  thousand  dollar 
cheque  which  Lily  received 
with  a  blotted  scrawl  from 
Gus  Trenor  strengthened 
her  self-confidence  in  the 
exact    degree    to   which    it 


effaced  her  debts. 

The  transaction  had  justified  itself  by  its 
results:  she  saw  now  how  absurd  it  would 
have  been  to  let  any  primitive  scruple  de- 
prive her  of  this  easy  means  of  appeasing 
her  creditors.  Lily  felt  really  virtuous  as 
she  dispensed  the  sum  in  sops  to  her  trades- 
men, and  the  fact  that  a  fresh  order  accom- 
panied each  payment  did  not  lessen  her  sense 
of  disinterestedness.  How  many  women, 
in  her  place,  would  hive  given  the  orders 
without  making  the  payment ! 

She  had  found  it  reassuringly  easy  to  keep 
Trenor  in  a  good  humour.  To  listen  to  his 
stories,  to  receive  his  confidences  and  laugh 
at  his  jokes,  seemed  for  the  moment  all  that 
was  required  of  her,  and  the  complacency 
with  which  her  hostess  regarded  these  at- 
tentions freed  them  of  the  least  hint  of  am- 
biguity. Mrs.  Trenor  evidently  assumed 
that  Lily's  growing  intimacy  with  her  hus- 
band was  simply  an  indirect  way  of  return- 
ing her  own  kindness. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  and  Gus  have  become 
such  good  friends,"  she  said  approvingly. 
"  It's  too  delightful  of  you  to  be  so  nice  to 
him,  and  put  up  with  all  his  tiresome  sto- 
ries. I  know  what  they  are,  because  I  had 
to  listen  to  them  when  we  were  engaged — 
I'm  sure  he  is  telling  the  same  ones  still. 
And  now  I  shan't  always  have  to  be  asking 
Carry  Fisher  here  to  keep  him  in  a  good- 
humour.  She's  a  perfect  vulture,  you  know ; 
and  she  hasn't  the  least  moral  sense.  She  is 
always  getting  Gus  to  speculate  for  her,  and 
I'm  sure  she  never  pays  when  she  loses." 

Miss  Bart  could  shudder  at  this  state  of 
things  without  the  embarrassment  of  a  per- 
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sonal  application.  Her  own  position  was 
surely  quite  different.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  her  not  paying  when  she  lost, 
since  Trenor  had  assured  her  that  she  was 
certain  not  to  lose.  In  sending  her  the 
cheque  he  had  explained  that  he  had 
made  five  thousand  for  her  out  of  Rose- 
dale's  "tip,"  and  had  put  four  thousand 
back  in  the  same  venture,  as  there  was  the 
promise  of  another  "big  rise";  she  under- 
stood therefore  that  he  was  now  speculating 
with  her  own  money,  and  that  she  conse- 
quently owed  him  no  more  than  the  grati- 
tude which  such  a  trifling  service  demanded. 
She  vaguely  supposed  that,  to  raise  the  first 
sum,  he  had  borrowed  on  her  securities; 
but  this  was  a  point  over  which  her  curios- 
ity did  not  linger.  It  was  concentrated,  for 
the  moment,  on  the  probable  date  of  the 
next  "big  rise." 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received  by 
her  some  weeks  later,  on  the  occasion  of 
Jack  Stepney's  marriage  to  Miss  Van  Os- 
burgh.  As  a  cousin  of  the  bridegroom, 
Miss  Bart  had  been  asked  to  act  as  brides- 
maid; but  she  had  declined  on  the  plea  that, 
since  she  was  much  taller  than  the  other  at- 
tendant virgins,  her  presence  might  mar  the 
symmetry  of  the  group.  The  truth  was,  she 
had  attended  too  many  brides  to  the  altar: 
when  next  seen  there  she  meant  to  be  the  chief 
figure  in  the  ceremony.  She  knew  the  pleas- 
antries made  at  the  expense  of  young  girls 
who  have  been  too  long  before  the  public, 
and  she  was  resolved  to  avoid  such  assump- 
tions of  youthfulness  as  might  lead  people 
to  think  her  older  than  she  really  was. 

The  Van  Osburgh  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  the  village  church  near  the  pater- 
nal estate  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  the  "  sim- 
ple country  wedding"  to  which  guests  are 
convoyed  in  special  trains,  and  from  which 
the  hordes  of  the  uninvited  have  to  be  fended 
off  by  the  intervention  of  the  police.  While 
these  sylvan  rites  were  taking  place,  in  a 
church  packed  with  fashion  and  festooned 
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with  orchids,  the  representatives  of  the  press 
were  threading  their  way,  note-book  in  hand , 
through  the  labyrinth  of  wedding  presents, 
and  the  agent  of  a  cinematograph  syndicate 
was  setting  up  his  apparatus  at  the  church 
door.  It  was  the  kind  of  scene  in  which 
Lily  had  often  pictured  herself  as  taking  the 
principal  part,  and  on  this  occasion  the  fact 
that  she  was  once  more  merely  a  casual 
spectator,  instead  of  the  mystically  veiled 
figure  occupying  the  centre  of  attention, 
strengthened  her  resolve  to  assume  the  lat- 
ter part  before  the  year  was  over.  The 
fact  that  her  immediate  anxieties  were  re- 
lieved did  not  blind  her  to  a  possibility  of 
their  recurrence ;  it  merely  gave  her  enough 
buoyancy  to  rise  once  more  above  her  doubts 
and  feel  a  renewed  faith  in  her  beauty,  her 
power,  and  her  general  fitness  to  attract  a 
brilliant  destiny.  It  could  not  be  that  one 
conscious  of  such  aptitudes  for  mastery  and 
enjoyment  was  doomed  to  a  perpetuity  of 
failure ;  and  her  mistakes  looked  easily  rep- 
arable in  the  light  of  her  restored  self-con- 
fidence. 

A  special  appositeness  was  given  to  these 
reflexions  by  the  discovery,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing pew,  of  the  serious  profile  and  neatly- 
trimmed  beard  of  Mr.  Percy  Gryce.  There 
was  something  almost  bridal  in  his  own  as- 
pect :  his  large  white  gardenia  had  a  symbolic 
air  that  struck  Lily  as  a  good  omen.  After 
all,  seen  in  an  assemblage  of  his  kind  he 
was  not  ridiculous-looking:  a  friendly  critic 
might  have  called  his  heaviness  weighty,  and 
he  was  at  his  best  in  the  attitude  of  vacant 
passivity  which  brings  out  the  oddities  of 
the  restless.  She  fancied  he  was  the  kind  of 
man  whose  sentimental  associations  would 
be  stirred  by  the  conventional  imagery  of  a 
wedding,  and  she  pictured  herself,  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  Van  Osburgh  conservatories, 
playing  skilfully  upon  sensibilities  thus  pre- 
pared for  her  touch.  In  fact,  when  she  looked 
at  the  other  women  about  her,  and  recalled 
the  image  she  had  brought  away  from  her 
own  glass,  it  did  not  seem  as  though  any 
special  skill  would  be  needed  to  repair  her 
blunder  and  bring  him  once  more  to  her  feet. 

The  sight  of  Selden's  dark  head,  in  a  pew 
almost  facing  her,  disturbed  for  a  moment 
the  balance  of  her  complacency.  The  rise 
of  her  blood  as  their  eyes  met  was  succeeded 
by  a  contrary  motion,  a  wave  of  resistance 
and  withdrawal.  She  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  again,  not  because  she  feared  his  influ- 


ence, but  because  his  presence  always  had 
the  effect  of  cheapening  her  aspirations,  of 
throwing  her  whole  world  out  of  focus.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  living  reminder  of  the  worst 
mistake  in  her  career,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  its  cause  did  not  soften  her  feel- 
ings toward  him.  She  could  still  imagine 
an  ideal  state  of  existence  in  which,  all  else 
being  superadded,  intercourse  with  Selden 
might  be  the  last  touch  of  luxury;  but  in  the 
world  as  it  was,  such  a  privilege  was  likely 
to  cost  more  than  it  was  worth. 

"  Lily,  dear,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  love- 
ly !  You  look  as  if  something  delightful  had 
just  happened  to  you ! " 

The  young  lady  who  thus  formulated  her 
admiration  of  her  brilliant  friend  did  not,  in 
her  own  person,  suggest  such  happy  possibil- 
ities. Miss  Gertrude  Farish,  in  fact,  typi- 
fied the  mediocre  and  the  ineffectual.  If 
there  were  compensating  qualities  in  her 
wide,  frank  glance  and  the  freshness  of  her 
smile,  these  were  qualities  which  only  the 
sympathetic  observer  would  perceive  be- 
fore noticing  that  her  eyes  were  of  a  work- 
aday grey  and  her  lips  without  haunting 
curves.  Lily's  own  view  of  her  wavered 
between  pity  for  her  limitations  and  impa- 
tience at  her  cheerful  acceptance  of  them. 
To  Miss  Bart,  as  to  her  mother,  acquies- 
cence in  dinginess  was  evidence  of  stupidity; 
and  there  were  moments  when,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  power  to  look  and  to 
be  so  exactly  what  the  occasion  required,  she 
almost  felt  that  other  girls  were  plain  and 
inferior  from  choice.  Certainly  no  one  need 
have  confessed  such  acquiescence  in  her  lot 
as  was  revealed  in  the  "useful"  colour  of 
Gerty  Parish's  gown  and  the  subdued  lines 
of  her  hat:  it  is  almost  as  stupid  to  let  your 
clothes  betray  that  you  know  you  are  ugly 
as  to  have  them  proclaim  that  you  think  you 
are  beautiful. 

Of  course,  being  fatally  poor  and  dingy, 
it  was  wise  of  Gerty  to  have  taken  up  phi- 
lanthropy and  symphony  concerts;  but  there 
was  something  irritating  in  her  assumption 
that  existence  yielded  no  higher  pleasures, 
and  that  one  might  get  as  much  interest  and 
excitement  out  of  life  in  a  cramped  flat  as  in 
the  splendours  of  the  Van  Osburgh  estab- 
lishment. Today,  however,  her  chirping 
enthusiasms  did  not  irritate  Lily.  They 
seemed  only  to  throw  her  own  exceptional- 
ness  into  becoming  relief,  and  give  a  soaring 
vastness  to  her  scheme  of  life. 
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"  Do  let  us  go  and  take  a  peep  at  the  pres- 
ents before  every  one  else  leaves  the  dining- 
room!"  suggested  Miss  Farish,  linking  her 
arm  in  her  friend's.  It  was  characteristic 
of  her  to  take  a  sentimental  and  unenvious 
interest  in  all  the  details  of  a  wedding:  she 
was  the  kind  of  a  person  who  always  kept  her 
handkerchief  out  during  the  service,  and 
departed  clutching  a  box  of  wedding-cake. 

"  Isn't  everything  beautifully  done  ?"  she 
pursued,  as  they  entered  the  distant  drawing- 
room  assigned  to  the  display  of  Miss  Van 
Osburgh's  bridal  spoils.  "  I  always  say  no 
one  does  things  better  than  cousin  Grace! 
Did  you  ever  taste  anything  more  delicious 
than  that  mousse  of  lobster  with  champagne 
sauce?  I  made  up  my  mind  weeks  ago 
that  I  wouldn't  miss  this  wedding,  and  just 
fancy  how  delightfully  it  all  came  about. 
When  Lawrence  Selden  heard  I  was  com- 
ing, he  insisted  on  fetching  me  himself  and 
driving  me  to  the  station,  and  when  we 
go  back  this  evening  I  am  to  dine  with  him 
at  Sherry's.  I  really  feel  as  excited  as  if  I 
were  getting  married  myself!" 

Lily  smiled:  she  knew  that  Selden  had 
always  been  kind  to  his  dull  cousin,  and 
had  sometimes  wondered  why  he  wasted  so 
much  time  in  such  an  unremunerative  man- 
ner ;  but  now  the  thought  gave  her  a  vague 
pleasure. 

"  Do  you  see  him  often  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes;  he  is  very  good  about  dropping  in 
on  Sundays.  And  now  and  then  we  do  a 
play  together;  but  lately  I  haven't  seen 
much  of  him.  He  doesn't  look  well,  and  he 
seems  nervous  and  unsettled.  The  dear 
fellow!  I  do  wish  he  would  marry  some 
nice  girl.  I  told  him  so  today,  but  he  said 
he  didn't  care  for  the  really  nice  ones,  and  the 
other  kind  didn't  care  for  him — but  that 
was  just  his  joke,  of  course.  He  could  never 
marry  a  girl  who  wasn't  nice.  Oh,  my  dear, 
did  you  ever  see  such  pearls  ?  " 

They  had  paused  before  the  table  on 
which  the  bride's  jewels  were  displayed, 
and  Lily's  heart  gave  an  envious  throb  as 
she  caught  the  refraction  of  light  from  their 
surfaces — the  milky  gleam  of  perfectly 
matched  pearls,  the  flash  of  rubies  relieved 
against  contrasting  velvet,  the  intense  blue 
rays  of  sapphires  kindled  into  light  by  sur- 
rounding diamonds :  all  these  precious  tints 
enhanced  and  deepened  by  the  varied  art 
of  their  setting.  The  glow  of  the  stones 
warmed  Lily's  veins  like  wine.     More  com- 


pletely than  any  other  expression  of  wealth 
they  symbolized  the  life  she  longed  to  lead, 
the  life  of  fastidious  aloofness  and  refinement 
in  which  every  detail  should  have  the  finish 
of  a  jewel,  and  the  whole  form  a  harmonious 
setting  to  her  own  jewel-like  rareness. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  do  look  at  this  diamond  pen- 
dant— it's  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate!  Who 
can  have  given  it?"  Miss  Farish  bent 
short-sightedly  over  the  accompanying  card. 
"  Mr.  Simon  Rosedale.  What,  that  horrid 
man  ?  Oh,  yes — I  remember  he's  a  friend 
of  Jack's,  and  I  suppose  cousin  Grace  had 
to  ask  him  here  today;  but  she  must  rather 
hate  having  to  let  Gwen  accept  such  a  pres- 
ent from  him." 

Lily  smiled.  She  doubted  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
burgh's reluctance,  but  was  aware  of  Miss 
Farish 's  habit  of  ascribing  her  own  deli- 
cacies to  the  persons  least  likely  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  them. 

"Well,  if  Gwen  doesn't  care  to  be  seen 
wearing  it  she  can  always  exchange  it  for 
something  else,"  she  remarked. 

"  Ah,  here  is  something  so  much  prettier," 
Miss  Farish  continued.  "Do  look  at  this 
exquisite  white  sapphire.  I'm  sure  the  per- 
son who  chose  it  must  have  taken  particular 
pains.  What  is  the  name  ?  Percy  Gryce  ? 
Ah,  then  I'm  not  surprised!"  She  smiled 
significantly  as  she  replaced  the  card.  "  Of 
course  you've  heard  that  he's  perfectly  de- 
voted to  Evie  Van  Osburgh  ?  Cousin  Grace 
is  so  pleased  about  it — it's  quite  a  romance! 
He  met  her  first  at  the  George  Dorsets', 
only  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  it's  just  the 
nicest  possible  marriage  for  dear  Evie.  Oh, 
I  don't  mean  the  money — of  course  she  has 
plenty  of  her  own — but  she's  such  a  quiet 
stay-at-home  kind  of  girl,  and  it  seems  he 
has  just  the  same  tastes ;  so  they  are  exactly 
suited  to  each  other." 

Lily  stood  staring  vacantly  at  the  white 
sapphire  on  its  velvet  bed.  Evie  Van  Os- 
burgh and  Percy  Gryce  ?  The  names  rang 
derisively  through  her  brain.  Evie  Van 
Osburgh?  The  youngest,  dumpiest,  dull- 
est of  the  four  dull  and  dumpy  daughters 
whom  Mrs.  Van  Osburgh,  with  unsurpassed 
astuteness,  had  "  placed  "  one  by  one  in  en- 
viable niches  of  existence!  Ah,  lucky  girls 
who  grow  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  mother's 
love — a  mother  who  knows  how  to  contrive 
opportunities  without  conceding  favours, 
how  to  take  advantage  of  propinquity  with- 
out allowing  appetite  to  be  dulled  by  habit! 
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The  cleverest  girl  may  miscalculate  where 
her  own  interests  are  concerned,  may  yield 
too  much  at  one  moment  and  withdraw  too 
far  at  the  next:  it  takes  a  mother's  unerring 
vigilance  and  foresight  to  land  her  daughters 
safely  in  the  arms  of  wealth  and  suitability. 

Lily's  passing  light-heartedness  sank  be- 
neath a  renewed  sense  of  failure.  Life  was 
too  stupid,  too  blundering!  Why  should 
Percy  Gryce's  millions  be  joined  to  another 
great  fortune,  why  should  this  clumsy  girl 
be  put  in  possession  of  powers  she  would 
never  know  how  to  use  ? 

She  was  roused  from  these  speculations 
by  a  familiar  touch  on  her  arm,  and  turning 
saw  Gus  Trenor  beside  her.  She  felt  a 
thrill  of  vexation:  what  right  had  he  to  touch 
her  ?  Luckily  Gerty  Farish  had  wandered 
off  to  the  next  table,  and  they  were  alone. 

Trenor,  looking  stouter  than  ever  in  his 
tight  frock-coat,  and  unbecomingly  flushed 
by  the  bridal  libations,  gazed  at  her  with 
undisguised  approval. 

"By  Jove,  Lily,  you  do  look  a  stunner!" 
He  had  slipped  insensibly  into  the  use  of  her 
Christian  name,  and  she  had  never  found  the 
right  moment  to  correct  him.  Besides,  in 
her  set  all  the  men  and  women  called  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names;  it  was  only 
on  Trenor's  lips  that  the  familiar  address 
had  an  unpleasant  significance. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  still  jovially  im- 
pervious to  her  annoyance, "  have  you  made 
up  your  mind  which  of  these  little  trinkets 
you  mean  to  duplicate  at  Tiffany's  tomor- 
row? I've  got  a  cheque  for  you  in  my 
pocket  that  will  go  a  long  way  in  that  line! " 

Lily  gave  him  a  startled  look:  his  voice 
was  louder  than  usual,  and  the  room  was 
beginning  to  fill  with  people.  But  as  her 
glance  assured  her  that  they  were  still  be- 
yond ear-shot  a  sense  of  pleasure  replaced 
her  apprehension. 

"Another  dividend?"  she  asked,  smiling 
and  drawing  near  him  in  the  desire  not  to 
be  overheard. 

"  Well,  not  exactly:  I  sold  out  on  the  rise 
and  I've  pulled  off  four  thou'  for  you.  Not 
so  bad  for  a  beginner,  eh  ?  I  suppose  you'll 
begin  to  think  you're  a  pretty  knowing  specu- 
lator. And  perhaps  you  won't  think  poor  old 
Gus  such  an  awful  ass  as  some  people  do." 

"  I  think  you  the  kindest  of  friends;  but  I 
can't  thank  you  properly  now." 

She  let  her  eyes  shine  into  his  with  a  look 
that  made  up  for  the  hand-clasp  he  would 


have  claimed  if  they  had  been  alone — and 
how  glad  she  was  that  they  were  not !  The 
news  filled  her  with  the  glow  produced  by  a 
sudden  cessation  of  physical  pain.  The 
world  was  not  so  stupid  and  blundering  af- 
ter all :  now  and  then  a  stroke  of  luck  came 
to  the  unluckiest.  At  the  thought  her  spir- 
its began  to  rise :  it  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  one  trifling  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
give  wings  to  all  her  hopes.  Instantly  came 
the  reflection  that  Percy  Gryce  was  not  ir- 
retrievably lost ;  and  she  smiled  to  think  of 
the  excitement  of  recapturing  him  from 
Evie  Van  Osburgh.  What  chance  could 
such  a  simpleton  have  against  her  if  she 
chose  to  exert  herself  ?  She  glanced  about, 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Gryce;  but  her 
eyes  lit  instead  on  the  glossy  countenance  of 
Mr.  Rosedale,whowas  slipping  through  the 
crowd  with  an  air  half  obsequious,  half  ob- 
trusive, as  though,  the  moment  his  presence 
was  recognized,  it  would  swell  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room. 

Not  wishing  to  be  the  means  of  effecting 
this  enlargement,  Lily  quickly  transferred 
her  glance  to  Trenor,  to  whom  the  expres- 
sion of  her  gratitude  seemed  not  to  have 
brought  the  complete  gratification  she  had 
meant  it  to  give. 

"  Hang  thanking  me — I  don't  want  to  be 
thanked,  but  I  should  like  the  chance  to  say 
two  words  to  you  now  and  then,"  he  grum- 
bled. "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  spend 
the  whole  autumn  with  us,  and  I've  hardly 
laid  eyes  on  you  for  the  last  month.  Why 
can't  you  come  back  to  Bellomont  this  even- 
ing ?  We're  all  alone,  and  Judy  is  as 
cross  as  two  sticks.  Do  come  and  cheer  a 
fellow  up.  If  you  say  yes  I'll  run  you  over 
in  the  motor,  and  you  can  telephone  your 
maid  to  bring  your  traps  from  town  by  the 
next  train." 

Lily  shook  her  head  with  a  charming  sem- 
blance of  regret.  "  I  wish  I  could — but  it's 
quite  impossible.  My  aunt  has  come  back 
to  town,  and  I  must  be  with  her  for  the  next 
few  days." 

"  Well,  I've  seen  a  good  deal  less  of  you 
since  we've  got  to  be  such  pals  than  I  used 
to  when  you  were  Judy's  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued with  unconscious  penetration. 

"  When  I  was  Judy's  friend  ?  Am  I  not 
her  friend  still  ?  Really,  you  say  the  most 
absurd  things!  If  I  were  always  at  Bello- 
mont you  would  tire  of  me  much  sooner 
than  Judy — but  come  and  see  me  at  my 
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aunt's  the  next  afternoon  you  are  in  town; 
then  we  can  have  a  nice  quiet  talk,  and  you 
can  tell  me  how  I  had  better  invest  my  for- 
tune." 

It  was  true  that,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks,  she  had  absented  herself  from 
Bellomont  on  the  pretext  of  having  other 
visits  to  pay;  but  she  now  began  to  feel  that 
the  reckoning  she  had  thus  contrived  to 
evade  had  rolled  up  interest  in  the  interval. 

The  prospect  of  the  nice  quiet  talk  did 
not  appear  as  all-sufficing  to  Trenor  as  she 
had  hoped,  and  his  brows  continued  to  low- 
er as  he  said:  "Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  promise  you  a  fresh  tip  every  day.  But 
there's  one  thing  you  might  do  for  me ;  and 
that  is,  just  to  be  a  little  civil  to  Rosedale. 
Judy  has  promised  to  ask  him  to  dine  when 
we  get  to  town,  but  I  can't  induce  her  to  have 
him  at  Bellomont,  and  if  you  would  let  me 
bring  him  up  now  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
difference.  I  don't  believe  two  women  have 
spoken  to  him  this  afternoon,  and  I  can  tell 
you  he's  a  chap  it  pays  to  be  decent  to." 

Miss  Bart  made  an  impatient  movement, 
but  suppressed  the  words  which  seemed 
about  to  accompany  it.  After  all,  this  was 
an  unexpectedly  easy  way  of  acquitting  her 
debt;  and  had  she  not  reasons  of  her  own 
for  wishing  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Rosedale  ? 

"  Oh,  bring  him  by  all  means,"  she  said 
smiling ;  "  perhaps  I  can  get  a  tip  out  of  him 
on  my  own  account." 

Trenor  paused  abruptly,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  hers  with  a  look  which 
made  her  change  colour. 

"  I  say,  you  know — you'll  please  remem- 
ber he's  a  blooming  bounder,"  he  said;  and 
with  a  slight  laugh  she  turned  toward  the 
open  window  near  which  they  had  been 
standing. 

The  throng  in  the  room  had  increased, 
and  she  felt  a  desire  for  space  and  fresh  air. 
Both  of  these  she  found  on  the  terrace, 
where  only  a  few  men  were  lingering  over 
cigarettes  and  liqueur,  while  scattered 
couples  strolled  across  the  lawn  to  the  au- 
tumn-tinted borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

As  she  emerged,  a  man  moved  toward 
her  from  the  knot  of  smokers,  and  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Selden.  The  stir 
of  the  pulses  which  his  nearness  always 
caused  was  increased  by  a  slight  sense  of 
constraint.  They  had  not  met  since  their 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  at  Bellomont,  and 
that  episode  was  still  so  vivid  to  her  that  she 


could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  less  con- 
scious of  it.  But  his  greeting  expressed  no 
more  than  the  satisfaction  which  every  pret- 
ty woman  expects  to  see  reflected  in  mascu- 
line eyes;  and  the  discovery,  if  distasteful 
to  her  vanity,  was  reassuring  to  her  nerves. 
Between  the  relief  of  her  escape  from  Tre- 
nor, and  the  vague  apprehension  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Rosedale,  it  was  pleasant  to  rest  a 
moment  on  the  sense  of  complete  under- 
standing which  Lawrence  Selden's  manner 
always  conveyed. 

"  This  is  luck,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I  was 
wondering  if  I  should  be  able  to  have  a  word 
with  you  before  the  special  snatches  us  away. 
I  came  with  Gerty  Farish,  and  promised 
not  to  let  her  miss  the  train,  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  still  extracting  sentimental  solace 
from  the  wedding  presents.  She  appears 
to  regard  their  number  and  value  as  evidence 
of  the  disinterested  affection  of  the  contract- 
ing parties." 

There  was  not  the  least  trace  of  embar- 
rassment in  his  voice,  and  as  he  spoke,  lean- 
ing slightly  against  the  jamb  of  the  window, 
and  letting  his  eyes  rest  on  her  in  the  frank 
enjoyment  of  her  grace,  she  felt  with  a  faint 
chill  of  regret  that  he  had  gone  back  without 
an  effort  to  the  footing  on  which  they  had 
stood  before  their  last  talk  together.  Her 
vanity  was  stung  by  the  sight  of  his  unscathed 
smile.  She  longed  to  be  to  him  something 
more  than  a  piece  of  sentient  prettiness,  a 
passing  diversion  to  his  eye  and  brain ;  and 
the  longing  betrayed  itself  in  her  reply. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  envy  Gerty  that  power 
she  has  of  dressing  up  with  romance  all  our 
ugly  and  prosaic  arrangements!  I  have 
never  recovered  my  self-respect  since  you 
showed  me  how  poor  and  unimportant  my 
ambitions  were. " 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  she 
realized  their  infelicity.  It  seemed  to  be 
her  fate  to  appear  at  her  worst  to  Selden. 

"  I  thought,  on  the  contrary,"  he  returned 
lightly,  "  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  prov- 
ing they  were  more  important  to  you  than 
anything  else." 

It  was  as  if  the  eager  current  of  her  being 
had  been  checked  by  a  sudden  obstacle 
which  drove  it  back  upon  itself.  She  looked 
at  him  helplessly,  like  a  hurt  or  frightened 
child:  this  real  self  of  hers,  which  he  had  the 
faculty  of  drawing  out  of  the  depths,  was  so 
little  accustomed  to  go  alone ! 

The  appeal  of  her  helplessness  touched 
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in  him,  as  it  always  did,  a  latent  chord  of  The  words  were  projected  sharply  against 

inclination.     It  would  have  meant  nothing  Lily's  silence,  and  she  saw  in  a  flash  that  her 

to  him  to  discover  that  his  nearness  made  own  act  had  given  them  their  emphasis.  In 

her  more  brilliant,  but  this  glimpse  of  a  twi-  ordinary  talk  they  might  have  passed  un- 

light  mood  to  which  he  alone  had  the  clue  heeded ;  but  following  on  her  prolonged 

seemed  once  more  to  set  him  in  a  world  pause  they  acquired  a  special  meaning.  She 

apart  with  her.  felt,  without  looking,  that  Selden  had  im- 

"  At  least  you  can't  think  worse  things  of  mediately  seized  it,  and  would  inevitably 

me  than  you  say!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  connect  the  allusion  with  her  visit  to  him- 

trembling  laugh;  but  before  he  could  an-  self.    The  consciousness  increased  her  irri- 

swer,  the  flow  of  comprehension  between  ration  against  Rosedale,  but  also  her  feeling 

them  was  abruptly  stayed  by  the  reappear-  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  moment  to  propiti- 

ance  of  Gus  Trenor,  who  advanced  with  ate  him,  hateful  as  it  was  to  do  soinSelden's 

Mr.  Rosedale  in  his  wake.  presence. 

"  Hang  it,  Lily,  I  thought  you'd  given  me  "  How  do  you  know  the  other  women 

the  slip:  Rosedale  and  I  have  been  hunting  don't  go  to  my  dress-maker  ?  "  she  returned, 

all  over  for  you ! "  "  You  see  I'm  not  afraid  to  give  her  address 

His  voice  had  a  note  of  conjugal  familiar-  to  my  friends!" 

ity :  Miss  Bart  fancied  she  detected  in  Rose-  Her  glance  and  accent  so  plainly  included 

dale's  eye  a  twinkling  perception  of  the  fact,  Rosedale  in  this  privileged  circle  that  his 

and  the  idea  turned  her  dislike  of  him  to  re-  small  eyes  puckered  with  gratification,  and 

pugnance.  a  knowing  smile  drew  up  his  moustache. 

She  returned  his  profound  bow  with  a  "By  Jove,  you  needn't  be!"  he  declared, 

slight  nod,  made  more  disdainful  by  the  "You  could  give  'em  the  whole  outfit  and 

sense  of  Selden's  surprise  that  she  should  win  at  a  canter!" 

number  Rosedale  among  her  acquaintances.  "Ah,  that's  nice  of  you;  and  it  would  be 

Trenor  had  turned  away,  and  his  compan-  nicer  still  if  you  would  carry  me  off  to  a  quiet 

ion  continued  to  stand  before  Miss  Bart,  corner,  and  get  me  a  glass  of  lemonade  or 

alert  and  expectant,  his  lips  parted  in  a  some  innocent  drink  before  we  all  have  to 

smile  at  whatever  she  might  be  about  to  say,  rush  for  the  train." 

and  his  very  back  conscious  of  the  privilege  She  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  letting 

of  being  seen  with  her.  him  strut  at  her  side  through  the  gathering 

It  was  the  moment  for  tact ;  for  the  quick  groups  on  the  terrace,  while  every  nerve  in 

bridging  over  of  gaps;  but  Selden  still  leaned  her  throbbed   with  the   consciousness  of 

against  the  window,  a  detached  observer  of  what  Selden  must  have  thought  of  the  scene, 

the  scene,  and  under  the  spell  of  his  obser-  But  under  her  angry  sense  of  the  per- 

vation  Lily  felt  herself  powerless  to  exert  verseness  of  things,  and  the  light  surface  of 

her  usual  arts.     The  dread  of  Selden's  sus-  her  talk  with  Rosedale,  a  third  idea  persist- 

pecting  that  there  was  any  need  for  her  to  ed:  she  did  not  mean  to  leave  without  an 

propitiate  such  a  man  as  Rosedale  checked  attempt  to  discover  the  truth  about  Percy 

the  trivial  phrases  of  politeness.     Rosedale  Gryce.     Chance,  or  perhaps  his  own  resolve, 

still  stood  before  her  in  an  expectant  at-  had  kept  them  apart  since  his  hasty  with- 

titude,  and  she  continued  to  face  him  in  drawal  from  Bellomont ;  but  Miss  Bart  was 

silence,  her  glance  just  level  with  his  pol-  an  expert  in  making  the  most  of  the  unex- 

ished  baldness.     The  look  put  the  finishing  pected,  and  the  distasteful  incidents  of  the 

touch  to  what  her  silence  implied.  last  few  minutes — the  revelation  to  Selden 

He  reddened  slowly,  shifting  from  one  of  precisely  that  part  of  her  life  which  she 

foot  to  the  other,  fingered  the  plump  black  most  wished  him  to  ignore — increased  her 

pearl  in  his  tie,  and  gave  a  nervous  twist  to  longing  for  shelter,  for  escape  from  such  hu- 

his  moustache;  then,  running  his  eye  over  miliating  contingencies.     Any  definite  sit- 

her,  he  drew  back,  and  said,  with  a  side-  uation  would  be  more  tolerable  than  this 

glance  at  Selden:  "Upon  my  soul,  I  never  buffeting  of  chances,  which  kept  her  in  an 

saw  a  more  ripping  get-up.     Is  that  the  last  attitude  of  uneasy  alertness  toward  every 

creation  of  the  dress-maker  you  go  to  see  at  possibility  of  life. 

the  Benedick  ?     If  so,  I  wonder  all  the  other  Indoors  there  was  a  general  sense  of  dis- 

women  don't  go  to  her  too !"  persal  in  the  air,  as  of  an  audience  gathering 
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itself  up  for  departure  after  the  principal 
actors  had  left  the  stage ;  but  among  the  re- 
maining groups,  Lily  could  discover  neither 
Gryce  nor  the  youngest  Miss  Van  Osburgh. 
That  both  should  be  missing  struck  her  with 
foreboding;  and  she  charmed  Mr.  Rosedale 
by  proposing  that  they  should  make  their 
way  to  the  conservatories  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  house.  There  were  just  enough  peo- 
ple left  in  the  long  suite  of  rooms  to  make 
their  progress  conspicuous,  and  Lily  was 
aware  of  being  followed  by  looks  of  amuse- 
ment and  interrogation,  which  glanced  off  as 
harmlessly  from  her  indifference  as  from  her 
companion's  self-satisfaction.  She  cared 
very  little  at  that  moment  about  being  seen 
with  Rosedale:  all  her  thoughts  were  cen- 
tred on  the  object  of  her  search.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  discoverable  in  the  con- 
servatories, and  Lily,  oppressed  by  a  sud- 
den conviction  of  failure,  was  casting  about 
for  a  way  to  rid  herself  of  her  now  superfluous 
companion,  when  they  came  upon  Mrs.  Van 
Osburgh,  flushed  and  exhausted,  but  beam- 
ing with  the  consciousnessof  duty  performed. 

She  glanced  at  them  a  moment  with  the 
benign  but  vacant  eye  of  the  tired  hostess,  to 
whom  her  guests  have  become  mere  whirling 
spots  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  fatigue ;  then  her 
attention  became  suddenly  fixed,  and  she 
seized  on  Miss  Bart  with  a  confidential 
gesture. 

"  My  dear  Lily,  I  haven't  had  time  for  a 
word  with  you,  and  now  I  suppose  you  are 
just  off.  Have  you  seen  Evie  ?  She's  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you:  she  wanted 
to  tell  you  her  little  secret;  but  I  daresay 
you  have  guessed  it  already.  The  engage- 
ment is  not  to  be  announced  till  next  week 
— but  you  are  such  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gryce's 
that  they  both  wished  you  to  be  the  first  to 
know  of  their  happiness." 


IX 


'.  N  Mrs.  Peniston's  youth, 
fashion  had  returned  to  town 
in  October;  therefore  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  the 
blinds  of  her  Fifth  Avenue 
residence  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  in 
bronze  who  occupied  the  drawing-room 
window  resumed  their  survey  of  that  de- 
serted thoroughfare. 

The  first  two  weeks  after  her  return  repre- 


sented to  Mrs.  Peniston  the  domestic  equiv- 
alent of  a  religious  retreat.  She  "went 
through"  the  linen  and  blankets  in  the  pre- 
cise spirit  of  the  penitent  exploring  the  inner 
folds  of  conscience ;  she  sought  for  moths  as 
the  stricken  soul  seeks  for  lurking  infirmi- 
ties. The  topmost  shelf  of  every  closet  was 
made  to  yield  up  its  secret,  cellar  and  coal- 
bin  were  probed  to  their  darkest  depths  and, 
as  a  final  stage  in  the  lustral  rites,  the  entire 
house  was  swathed  in  penitential  white  and 
deluged  with  expiatory  soapsuds. 

It  was  on  this  phase  of  the  proceedings 
that  Miss  Bart  entered  on  the  afternoon  of 
her  return  from  the  Van  Osburgh  wedding. 
The  journey  back  to  town  had  not  been 
calculated  to  soothe  her  nerves.  Though 
Evie  Van  Osburgh's  engagement  was  still 
officially  a  secret,  it  was  one  of  which  the 
innumerable  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
were  already  possessed ;  and  the  trainf ul  of 
returning  guests  buzzed  with  allusions  and 
anticipations.  Lily  was  acutely  aware  of 
her  own  part  in  this  drama  of  innuendo: 
she  knew  the  exact  quality  of  the  amuse- 
ment the  situation  evoked.  The  crude 
forms  in  which  her  friends  took  their  pleas- 
ure included  a  loud  enjoyment  of  such  com- 
plications: the  zest  of  surprising  destiny  in 
the  act  of  playing  a  practical  joke.  Lily 
knew  well  enough  how  to  bear  herself  in 
difficult  situations.  She  had,  to  a  shade, 
the  exact  manner  between  victory  and  de- 
feat :  every  insinuation  was  shed  without  an 
effort  by  the  bright  indifference  of  her  man- 
ner. But  she  was  beginning  to  feel  the  strain 
of  the  attitude ;  the  reaction  was  more  rapid, 
and  she  lapsed  to  a  deeper  self-disgust. 

As  was  always  the  case  with  her,  this 
moral  repulsion  found  a  physical  outlet  in  a 
quickened  distaste  for  her  surroundings. 
She  revolted  from  the  complacent  ugliness 
of  Mrs.  Peniston's  black  walnut,  from  the 
slippery  gloss  of  the  vestibule  tiles,  and  the 
mingled  odour  of  sapolio  and  furniture- 
polish  that  met  her  at  the  door. 

The  stairs  were  still  carpetless,  and  on  the 
way  up  to  her  room  she  was  arrested  on  the 
landing  by  an  encroaching  tide  of  soapsuds. 
Gathering  up  her  skirts,  she  drew  aside 
with  an  impatient  gesture ;  and  as  she  did  so 
she  had  the  odd  sensation  of  having  already 
found  herself  in  the  same  situation  but  in 
different  surroundings.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  again  descending  the  staircase 
from  Selden's  rooms;  and  looking  down  to 
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remonstrate  with  the  dispenser  of  the  soapy 
flood,  she  found  herself  met  by  a  lifted  stare 
which  had  once  before  confronted  her  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  was  the  char- 
woman of  the  Benedick  who,  resting  on 
crimson  elbows,  examined  her  with  the  same 
unflinching  curiosity,  the  same  apparent  re- 
luctance to  let  her  pass.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  Miss  Bart  was  on  her  own  ground. 

"Don't  you  see  that  I  wish  to  go  by? 
Please  move  your  pail,"  she  said  sharply. 

The  woman  at  first  seemed  not  to  hear; 
then,  without  a  word  of  excuse,  she  pushed 
back  her  pail  and  dragged  a  wet  floor-cloth 
across  the  landing,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Lily  wnile  the  latter  swept  by.  It  was 
insufferaole  that  Mrs.  Peniston  should  have 
such  creatures  about  the  house;  and  Lily 
entered  her  room  resolved  that  the  woman 
should  be  dismissed  that  evening. 

Mrs.  Peniston,  however,  was  at  the  mo- 
ment inaccessible  to  remonstrance:  since 
early  morning  she  had  been  shut  up  with 
her  maid,  going  over  her  furs,  a  process 
which  formed  the  culminating  episode  in  the 
drama  of  household  renovation.  In  the 
evening  also  Lily  found  herself  alone,  for  her 
aunt,  who  rarely  dined  out,  had  responded 
to  the  summons  of  a  Van  Alstyne  cousin 
who  was  passing  through  town .  The  house, 
in  its  state  of  unnatural  immaculatenessand 
order,  was  as  dreary  as  a  tomb,  and  as  Lily, 
turning  from  her  brief  repast  between 
shrouded  sideboards,  wandered  into  the 
newly-uncovered  glare  of  the  drawing-room 
she  felt  as  though  she  were  buried  alive  in  the 
stifling  limits  of  Mrs.  Peniston 's  existence. 

She  usually  contrived  to  avoid  being  at 
home  during  the  season  of  domestic  renewal. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  a  variety 
of  reasons  had  combined  to  bring  her  to 
town;  and  foremost  among  them  was  the 
fact  that  she  had  fewer  invitations  than  usu- 
al for  the  autumn.  She  had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  pass  from  one  country-house  to 
another,  till  the  close  of  the  holidays  brought 
her  friends  to  town,  that  the  unfilled  gaps  of 
time  confronting  her  produced  a  sharp  sense 
of  waning  popularity.  It  was  as  she  had 
said  to  Selden — people  were  tired  of  her. 
They  would  welcome  her  in  a  new  character, 
but  as  Miss  Bart  they  knew  her  by  heart. 
She  knew  herself  by  heart  too,  and  was  sick 
of  the  old  story.  There  were  moments  when 
she  longed  blindly  for  anything  different, 
anything  strange,  remote  and  untried;  but 


the  utmost  reach  of  her  imagination  did  not 
go  beyond  picturing  her  usual  life  in  a  new 
setting.  She  could  not  figure  herself  as  any- 
where but  in  a  drawing-room,  diffusing  ele- 
gance as  a  flower  sheds  perfume. 

Meanwhile,  as  October  advanced  she  had 
to  face  the  alternative  of  returning  to  the 
Trenors  or  joining  her  aunt  in  town.  Even 
the  desolating  dulness  of  New  York  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  soapy  discomforts  of  Mrs. 
Peniston's  interior,  seemed  preferable  to 
what  might  await  her  at  Bellomont;  and 
with  an  air  of  heroic  devotion  she  announced 
her  intention  of  remaining  with  her  aunt  till 
the  holidays. 

Sacrifices  of  this  nature  are  sometimes  re- 
ceived with  feelings  as  mixed  as  those  which 
actuate  them ;  and  Mrs.  Peniston  remarked 
to  her  confidential  maid  that,  if  any  of  the 
family  were  to  be  with  her  at  such  a  crisis 
(though  for  forty  years  she  had  been  thought 
competent  to  see  to  the  hanging  of  her  own 
curtains),  she  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred Miss  Grace  to  Miss  Lily.  Grace 
Stepney  was  an  obscure  cousin,  of  adaptable 
manners  and  vicarious  interests,  who  "ran 
in"  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Peniston  when  Lily 
dined  out  too  continuously;  who  played 
bezique,  picked  up  dropped  stitches,  read 
out  the  deaths  from  the  Times,  and  sincere- 
ly admired  the  purple  satin  drawing-room 
curtains,  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  window, 
and  the  seven-by-five  painting  of  Niagara 
which  represented  the  one  artistic  excess  of 
Mr.  Peniston's  temperate  career. 

Mrs.  Peniston,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, was  as  much  bored  by  her  excellent 
cousin  as  the  recipient  of  such  services  usu- 
ally is  by  the  person  who  performs  them. 
She  greatly  preferred  the  brilliant  and  un- 
reliable Lily,  who  did  not  know  one  end  of  a 
crochet-needle  from  the  other,  and  had  fre- 
quently wounded  her  susceptibilities  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  drawing-room  should  be 
"  done  over."  But  when  it  came  to  hunting 
for  missing  napkins,  or  helping  to  decide 
whether  the  backstairs  needed  recarpeting, 
Grace's  judgment  was  certainly  sounder 
than  Lily's :  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
latter  resented  the  smell  of  beeswax  and 
brown  soap,  and  behaved  as  though  she 
thought  a  house  ought  to  keep  clean  of 
itself,  without  extraneous  assistance. 

Seated  under  the  cheerless  blaze  of  the 
drawing-room  chandelier — Mrs.  Peniston 
never  lit  the  lamps  unless  there  was  "  com- 
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pany" — Lily  seemed  to  watch  her  own  fig- 
ure retreating  down  vistas  of  neutral-tinted 
dulness  to  a  middle  age  like  Grace  Stepney's. 
When  she  ceased  to  amuse  Judy  Trenor  and 
her  friends  she  would  have  to  fall  back  on 
amusing  Mrs.  Peniston ;  whichever  way  she 
looked  she  saw  only  a  future  of  servitude  to 
the  whims  of  others,  never  the  possibility  of 
asserting  her  own  eager  individuality. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell,  sounding  emphat- 
ically through  the  empty  house,  roused  her 
suddenly  to  the  extent  of  her  boredom.  It 
was  as  though  all  the  weariness  of  the  past 
months  had  culminated  in  the  vacuity  of 
that  interminable  evening.  If  only  the  ring 
meant  a  summons  from  the  outer  world — a 
token  that  she  was  still  remembered  and 
wanted ! 

After  some  delay  a  parlour-maid  present- 
ed herself  with  the  announcement  that  there 
was  a  person  outside  who  was  asking  to  see 
Miss  Bart;  and  on  Lily's  pressing  for  a 
more  specific  description,  she  added : 

"It's  Mrs.  Haffen,  Miss;  she  wont  say 
what  she  wants." 

Lily,  to  whom  the  name  conveyed  noth- 
ing, opened  the  door  upon  a  woman  in  a 
battered  bonnet,  who  stood  firmly  planted 
under  the  hall-light.  The  glare  of  the  un- 
shaded gas  shone  familiarly  on  her  pock- 
marked face  and  the  reddish  baldness  visi- 
ble through  thin  strands  of  straw-coloured 
hair.  Lily  looked  at  the  char-woman  in 
surprise. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me?"  she  asked. 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you, 
Miss."  The  tone  was  neither  aggressive 
nor  conciliatory:  it  revealed  nothing  of  the 
speaker's  errand.  Nevertheless,  some  pre- 
cautionary instinct  warned  Lily  to  withdraw 
beyond  ear-shot  of  the  hovering  parlour- 
maid. 

She  signed  to  Mrs.  Haffen  to  follow  her 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  closed  the  door 
when  they  had  entered. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  "  she  enquired. 

The  char- woman,  after  the  manner  of  her 
kind,  stood  with  her  arms  folded  in  her 
shawl.  Unwinding  the  latter,  she  produced 
a  small  parcel  wrapped  in  dirty  newspaper. 

"I  have  something  here  that  you  might 
like  to  see,  Miss  Bart."  She  spoke  the  name 
with  an  unpleasant  emphasis,  as  though  her 
knowing  it  made  a  part  of  her  reason  for 
being  there.  To  Lily  the  intonation  sound- 
ed like  a  threat. 


"You  have  found  something  belonging 
to  me  ? "  she  asked,  extending  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Haffen  drew  back.  "Well,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  I  guess  it's  mine  as  much  as 
anybody's,"  she  returned. 

Lily  looked  at  her  perplexedly.  She  was 
sure,  now,  that  her  visitor's  manner  con- 
veyed a  threat;  but,  expert  as  she  was  in 
certain  directions,  there  was  nothing  in  her 
experience  to  prepare  her  for  the  exact 
significance  of  the  present  scene.  She  felt, 
however,  that  it  must  be  ended  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

"  I  don't  understand ;  if  this  parcel  is  not 
mine,  why  have  you  asked  for  me  ?  " 

The  woman  was  unabashed  by  the  ques- 
tion. She  was  evidently  prepared  to  an- 
swer it,  but  like  all  her  class  she  had  to  go  a 
long  way  back  to  make  a  beginning,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  pause  that  she  replied :  "My 
husband  was  janitor  to  the  Benedick  till  the 
first  of  the  month;  since  then  he  can't  get 
nothing  to  do." 

Lily  remained  silent,  and  she  continued: 
"  It  wasn't  no  fault  of  our  own,  neither:  the 
agent  had  another  man  he  wanted  the  place 
for,  and  we  was  put  out,  bag  and  baggage, 
just  to  suit  his  fancy.  I  had  a  long  sickness 
last  winter,  and  an  operation  that  ate  up  all 
we'd  put  by ;  and  it's  hard  for  me  and  the 
children,  Haffen  being  so  long  out  of  a  job." 

After  all,  then,  she  had  come  only  to  ask 
Miss  Bart  to  find  a  place  for  her  husband; 
or,  more  probably,  to  seek  the  young  lady's 
intervention  with  Mrs.  Peniston.  Lily  had 
such  an  air  of  always  getting  what  she  want- 
ed that  she  was  used  to  being  appealed  to  as 
an  intermediary,  and,  relieved  of  her  vague 
apprehension,  she  took  refuge  in  the  con- 
ventional formula. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  been  in  trouble," 
she  said. 

"Oh,  that  we  have,  Miss,  and  it's  on'y 
just  beginning.  If  on'y  we'd  'a  got  another 
situation — but  the  agent,  he's  dead  against 
us.  It  ain't  no  fault  of  ours,  neither, 
but " 

At  this  point  Lily's  impatience  overcame 
her.  "If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me 
"  she  interposed. 

The  woman's  resentment  of  the  rebuff 
seemed  to  spur  her  lagging  ideas. 

"Yes,  Miss;  I'm  coming  to  that,"  she 
said.  She  paused  again,  with  her  eyes  on 
Lily,  and  then  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
diffuse  narrative:  "When  we  was  at  the 
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Benedick  I  had  charge  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men's rooms;  leastways,  I  swep'  'em  out 
on  Saturdays.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  got 
the  greatest  sight  of  letters:  I  never  saw 
the  like  of  it.  Their  waste-paper  baskets 
'd  be  fairly  brimming,  and  papers  falling 
over  on  the  floor.  Maybe  havin'  so  many 
is  how  they  get  so  careless.  Some  of  'em  is 
worse  than  others.  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Selden,he  was  always  one  of  the  care- 
fullest  :  burnt  his  letters  in  winter,  and  tore 
'em  in  little  bits  in  summer.  But  sometimes 
he'd  have  so  many  he'd  just  bunch  'em  to- 
gether, the  way  the  others  did,  and  tear  the 
lot  through  once — like  this." 

While  she  spoke  she  had  loosened  the 
string  from  the  parcel  in  her  hand,  and  now 
she  drew  forth  a  letter  which  she  laid  on  the 
table  between  Miss  Bart  and  herself.  As 
she  had  said,  the  letter  was  torn  in  two ;  but 
with  a  rapid  gesture  she  laid  the  torn  edges 
together  and  smoothed  out  the  page. 

A  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  Lily. 
She  felt  herself  in  the  presence  of  something 
vile,  as  yet  but  dimly  conjectured — the  kind 
of  vileness  of  which  people  whispered,  but 
which  she  had  never  thought  of  as  touching 
her  own  life.  She  drew  back  with  a  motion 
of  disgust,  but  her  withdrawal  was  checked 
by  a  sudden  discovery:  under  the  glare  of 
Mrs.  Peniston's  chandelier  she  had  recog- 
nized the  hand-writing  of  the  letter.  It  wa  s 
a  large  disjointed  hand,  with  a  flourish  of 
masculinity  which  but  slightly  disguised  its 
rambling  weakness,  and  the  words,  scrawled 
in  heavy  ink  on  pale-tinted  note-paper, 
smote  on  Lily's  ear  as  though  she  had  heard 
them  spoken. 

At  first  she  did  not  grasp  the  full  import 
of  the  situation.  She  understood  only  that 
before  her  lay  a  letter  written  by  Bertha 
Dorset,  and  addressed,  presumably,  to  Law- 
rence Selden.  There  was  no  date,  but  the 
blackness  of  the  ink  proved  the  writing  to  be 
comparatively  recent.  The  packet  in  Mrs. 
Haffen's  hand  doubtless  contained  more 
letters  of  the  same  kind — a  dozen,  Lily  con- 
jectured from  its  thickness.  The  letter  be- 
fore her  was  short,  but  its  few  words,  which 
had  leapt  into  her  brain  before  she  was  con- 
scious of  reading  them,  told  a  long  history — 
a  history  over  which,  for  the  last  four  years, 
the  friends  of  the  writer  had  smiled  and 
shrugged,  viewing  it  merely  as  one  among 
the  countless  "  good  situations"  of  the  mun- 
dane comedy.     Now  the  other  side  present- 


ed itself  to  Lily,  the  volcanic  nether  side  of 
the  surface  over  which  conjecture  and  innu- 
endo glide  so  lightly  till  the  first  fissure  turns 
their  whisper  to  a  shriek.  Lily  knew  that 
there  is  nothing  society  resents  so  much  as 
having  given  its  protection  to  those  who 
have  not  known  how  to  profit  by  it:  it  is  for 
having  betrayed  its  connivance  that  the  body 
social  punishes  the  offender  who  is  found 
out.  And  in  this  case  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  issue.  The  code  of  Lily's  world  de- 
creed that  a  woman's  husband  should  be 
the  only  judge  of  her  conduct:  she  was 
technically  above  suspicion  while  she  had 
the  shelter  of  his  approval,  or  even  of  his  in- 
difference. But  with  a  man  of  George 
Dorset's  temper  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  condonation — the  possessor  of  his  wife's 
letters  could  overthrow  with  a  touch  the 
whole  structure  of  her  existence.  And  into 
what  hands  Bertha  Dorset's  secret  had  been 
delivered  1  For  a  moment  the  irony  of  the 
coincidence  tinged  Lily's  disgust  with  a  con- 
fused sense  of  triumph.  But  the  disgust 
prevailed — all  her  instinctive  resistances,  of 
taste,  of  training,  of  blind  inherited  scruples, 
rose  against  the  other  feeling.  Her  strongest 
sense  was  one  of  personal  contamination. 

She  moved  away,  as  though  to  put  as 
much  distance  as  possible  between  herself 
and  her  visitor.  "  I  know  nothing  of  these 
letters,"  she  said;  "  I  have  no  idea  why  you 
have  brought  them  here." 

Mrs.  Haffen  faced  her  steadily.  "I'll 
tell  you  why,  Miss.  I  brought  'em  to  you 
to  sell,  because  I  ain't  got  no  other  way  of 
raising  money,  and  if  we  don't  pay  our  rent 
by  tomorrow  night  we'll  be  put  out.  I  never 
done  any  thin'  of  the  kind  before,  and  if  you'd 
speak  to  Mr.  Selden  or  to  Mr.  Rosedale 
about  getting  Haffen  taken  on  again  at  the 
Benedick — I  seen  you  talking  to  Mr.  Rose- 
dale  on  the  steps  that  day  you  come  out  of 
Mr.  Selden's  rooms " 

The  blood  ru  shed  to  Lily's  forehead.  She 
understood  now — Mrs.  Haffen  supposed 
her  to  be  the  writer  of  the  letters.  In  the 
first  leap  of  her  anger  she  was  about  to  ring 
and  order  the  woman  out;  but  an  obscure 
impulse  restrained  her.  The  mention  of  Sel- 
den's name  had  started  a  new  train  of 
thought.  Bertha  Dorset's  letters  were 
nothing  to  her — they  might  go  where  the  cur- 
rent of  chance  carried  them!  But  Selden 
was  inextricably  involved  in  their  fate.  Men 
do  not,  at  worst,  suffer  much  from  such  ex- 
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posure;  and  in  this  instance  the  flash  of  divi- 
nation which  had  carried  the  meaning  of  the 
letters  to  Lily's  brain  had  revealed  also  that 
they  were  appeals — repeated  and  therefore 
probably  unanswered — for  the  renewal  of  a 
tie  which  time  had  evidently  relaxed.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fact  that  the  correspondence 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  strange  hands 
would  convict  Selden  of  negligence  in  a  mat- 
ter where  the  world  holds  it  least  pardonable ; 
and  there  were  graver  risks  to  consider 
where  a  man  of  Dorset's  ticklish  balance 
was  concerned. 

If  she  weighed  all  these  things  it  was  un- 
consciously: she  was  aware  only  of  feeling 
that  Selden  would  wish  the  letters  rescued, 
and  that  therefore  she  must  obtain  posses- 
sion of  them.  Beyond  that  her  mind  did  not 
travel.  She  had,  indeed,  a  quick  vision  of 
returning  the  packet  to  Bertha  Dorset,  and 
of  the  opportunities  the  restitution  offered ; 
but  this  thought  lit  up  abysses  from  which 
she  shrank  back  ashamed. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Haffen,  prompt  to  per- 
ceive her  hesitation,  had  already  opened  the 
packet  and  ranged  its  contents  on  the  table. 
All  the  letters  had  been  pieced  together  with 
strips  of  thin  paper.  Some  were  in  small 
fragments,  the  others  merely  torn  in  half. 
Though  there  were  not  many,  thus  spread 
out  they  nearly  covered  the  table.  Lily's 
glance  fell  on  a  word  here  and  there — then 
she  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  pay  you?" 

Mrs.  Haffen' s  face  reddened  with  satis- 
faction. It  was  clear  that  the  young  lady 
was  badly  frightened,  and  Mrs.  Haffen  was 
the  woman  to  make  the  most  of  such  fears. 
Anticipating  an  easier  victory  than  she  had 
foreseen,  she  named  an  exorbitant  sum. 

But  Miss  Bart  showed  herself  a  less  ready 
prey  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
her  imprudent  opening.  She  refused  to  pay 
the  price  named,  and  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, met  it  by  a  counter-offer  of  half  the 
amount. 

Mrs.  Haffen  immediately  stiffened.  Her 
hand  travelled  toward  the  outspread  letters, 
and  folding  them  slowly,  she  made  as  though 
to  restore  them  to  their  wrapping. 

"  I  guess  they're  worth  more  to  you  than 
to  me,  Miss,  but  the  poor  has  got  to  live  as 
well  as  the  rich,"  she  observed  sententiously. 

Lily  was  throbbing  with  fear,  but  the  in- 
sinuation fortified  her  resistance. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  indiffer- 


ently. "  I  have  offered  all  I  am  willing  to 
give  for  the  letters ;  but  there  may  be  other 
ways  of  getting  them." 

Mrs.  Haffen  raised  a  suspicious  glance: 
she  was  too  experienced  not  to  know  that 
the  traffic  she  was  engaged  in  had  perils  as 
great  as  its  rewards,  and  she  had  a  vision  of 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  revenge  which  a 
word  of  this  commanding  young  lady's 
might  set  in  motion. 

She  applied  the  corner  of  her  shawl  to  her 
eyes,  and  murmured  through  it  that  no  good 
came  of  bearing  too  hard  on  the  poor,  but 
that  for  her  part  she  had  never  been  mixed 
up  in  such  a  business  before,  and  that  on 
her  honour  as  a  Christian  all  she  and  Haffen 
had  thought  of  was  that  the  letters  mustn't 
sro  anv  farther. 

Lily  stood  motionless,  keeping  between 
herself  and  the  char-woman  the  greatest 
distance  compatible  with  the  need  of  speak- 
ing in  low  tones.  The  idea  of  bargaining  for 
the  letters  was  intolerable  to  her,  but  she 
knew  that,  if  she  appeared  to  weaken,  Mrs. 
Haffen  would  at  once  increase  her  original 
demand. 

She  could  never  afterward  recall  how  long 
the  duel  lasted,  or  what  was  the  decisive 
stroke  which  finally,  after  a  lapse  of  time 
recorded  in  minutes  by  the  clock,  in  hours 
by  the  precipitate  beat  of  her  pulses,  put  her 
in  possession  of  the  letters;  she  knew  only 
that  the  door  had  finally  closed,  and  that 
she  stood  alone  with  the  packet  in  her  hand. 

She  had  no  idea  of  reading  the  letters; 
even  to  unfold  Mrs.  Haffen 's  dirty  newspa- 
per would  have  seemed  degrading.  But 
what  did  she  intend  to  do  with  its  contents  ? 
The  recipient  of  the  letters  had  meant  to 
destroy  them,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  carry 
out  his  intention.  She  had  no  right  to 
keep  them — to  do  so  was  to  lessen  whatever 
merit  lay  in  having  secured  their  possession. 
But  how  destroy  them  so  effectually  that 
there  should  be  no  second  risk  of  their  fall- 
ing in  such  hands?  Mrs.  Peniston's  icy 
drawing-room  grate  shone  with  a  forbidding 
lustre :  the  fire,  like  the  lamps,  was  never  lit 
except  when  there  was  company. 

Miss  Bart  was  turning  to  carry  the  letters 
upstairs  when  she  heard  the  opening  of  the 
outer  door,  and  her  aunt  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. Mrs.  Peniston  was  a  small 
plump  woman,  with  a  colourless  skin  lined 
with  trivial  wrinkles.  Her  grey  hair  was 
arranged  with  precision,  and   her  clothes 
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looked  excessively  new  and  yet  slightly 
old-fashioned.  They  were  always  black  and 
tightly  fitting,  with  an  expensive  glitter:  she 
was  the  kind  of  woman  who  wore  jet  at 
breakfast.  Lily  had  never  seen  her  when 
she  was  not  cuirassed  in  shining  black,  with 
small  tight  boots,  and  an  air  of  being  packed 
and  ready  to  start;  yet  she  never  started. 

She  looked  about  the  drawing-room  with 
an  air  of  minute  scrutiny.  "  I  saw  a  streak 
of  light  under  one  of  the  blinds  as  I  drove 
up:  it's  extraordinary  that  I  can  never 
teach  that  woman  to  draw  them  down  even- 
ly." 

Having  corrected  the  irregularity,  she 
seated  herself  on  one  of  the  glossy  purple 
armchairs;  Mrs.  Peniston  always  sat  on  a 
chair,  never  in  it.  Then  she  turned  her 
glance  to  Miss  Bart. 

" My  dear,  you  look  tired;  I  suppose  it's 
the  excitement  of  the  wedding.  Cornelia 
Van  Alstyne  was  full  of  it :  Molly  was  there, 
and  Gerty  Farish  ran  in  for  a  minute  to  tell 
us  about  it.  I  think  it  was  odd,  their  serv- 
ing melons  before  the  consomme:  a  wedding 
breakfast  should  always  begin  with  consom- 
me. Molly  didn't  care  for  the  bridesmaids' 
dresses.  She  had  it  straight  from  Julia 
Melson  that  they  cost  three  hundred  dollars 
apiece  at  Celeste's,  but  she  says  they  didn't 
look  it.  I'm  glad  you  decided  not  to  be 
a  bridesmaid;  that  shade  of  salmon-pink 
wouldn't  have  suited  you." 

Mrs.  Peniston  delighted  in  discussing  the 
minutest  details  of  festivities  in  which  she 
had  not  taken  part.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  her  to  undergo  the  exertion  and  fa- 
tigue of  attending  the  Van  Osburgh  wed- 
ding, but  so  great  was  her  interest  in  the 
event  that,  having  heard  two  versions  of  it, 
she  now  prepared  to  extract  a  third  from 
her  niece.  Lily,  however,  had  been  deplor- 
ably careless  in  noting  the  particulars  of  the 
entertainment.  She  had  failed  to  observe 
the  colour  of  Mrs.  Van  Osburgh's  gown, 
and  could  not  even  say  whether  the  old  Van 
Osburgh  Sevres  had  been  used  at  the  bride's 
table:  Mrs.  Peniston,  in  short,  found  that 
she  was  of  more  service  as  a  listener  than  as 
a  narrator. 

"  Really,  Lily,  I  don't  see  why  you  took 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  wedding,  if  you  don't 
remember  what  happened  or  whom  you  saw 
there.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to  keep  the 
menu  of  every  dinner  I  went  to,  and  write 
the  names  of  the  people  on  the  back;  and  I 


never  threw  away  my  cotillion  favours  till 
after  your  uncle's  death,  when  it  seemed  un- 
suitable to  have  so  many  coloured  things 
about  the  house.  I  had  a  whole  closet-full, 
I  remember;  and  I  can  tell  to  this  day  what 
balls  I  got  them  at.  Molly  Van  Alstyne  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  was  at  that  age;  it's 
wonderful  how  she  notices.  She  was  able 
to  tell  her  mother  exactly  how  the  wedding- 
dress  was  cut,  and  we  knew  at  once,  from 
the  fold  in  the  back,  that  it  must  have  come 
from  Paquin." 

Mrs.  Peniston  rose  abruptly,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  the  ormulu  clock  surmounted  by  a 
helmeted  Minerva,  which  throned  on  the 
chimney-piece  between  two  malachite  vases, 
passed  her  lace  handkerchief  between  the 
helmet  and  its  visor. 

"  I  knew  it — the  parlour-maid  never  dusts 
there!"  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly  dis- 
playing a  minute  spot  on  the  handkerchief; 
then,  reseating  herself,  she  went  on:  "  Molly 
thought  Mrs.  Dorset  the  best-dressed  wom- 
an at  the  wedding.  I've  no  doubt  her  dress 
did  cost  more  than  any  one  else's,  but  I  can't 
quite  like  the  idea — a  combination  of  sable 
and  point  de  Milan.  It  seems  she  goes  to  a 
new  man  in  Paris,  who  won't  take  an  order 
till  his  client  has  spent  a  day  with  him  at  his 
villa  at  Neuilly.  He  says  he  must  study  his 
subject's  home  life — a  most  peculiar  ar- 
rangement, I  should  say!  But  Mrs.  Dor- 
set told  Molly  about  it  herself:  she  said  the 
villa  was  full  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
and  she  wras  really  sorry  to  leave.  Molly 
said  she  never  saw  her  looking  better;  she 
was  in  tremendous  spirits,  and  said  she  had 
made  a  match  between  Evie  Van  Osburgh 
a  nd  Percy  Gryce.  She  really  seems  to  have 
a  very  good  influence  on  young  men.  I  hear 
she  is  interesting  herself  now  in  that  silly 
Silverton  boy,  who  has  had  his  head  turned 
by  Carry  Fisher,  and  has  been  gambling  so 
dreadfully.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Evie  is 
really  engaged :  Mrs.  Dorset  had  her  to  stay 
with  Percy  Gryce,  and  managed  it  all,  and 
Grace  Van  Osburgh  is  in  the  seventh  heaven 
— she  had  almost  despaired  of  marrying 
Evie." 

Mrs.  Peniston  again  paused,  but  this  time 
her  scrutiny  addressed  itself,  not  to  the  fur- 
niture, but  to  her  niece. 

"  Cornelia  Van  Alstyne  was  so  surprised: 
she  had  heard  that  you  were  to  marry  young 
Gryce.  She  saw  the  Wetheralls  just  after 
they  had  stopped  with  you  at  Bellomont, 
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and  Alice  Wetherall  was  quite  sure  there  was 
an  engagement.  She  said  that  when  Mr. 
Gryce  left  unexpectedly  one  morning,  they 
all  thought  he  had  rushed  to  town  for  the 
ring." 

Lily  rose  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  I  believe  I  am  tired:  I  think  I  will  go  to 
bed,"  she  said;  and  Mrs.  Peniston,  sudden- 
ly distracted  by  the  discovery  that  the 
easel  sustaining  the  late  Mr.  Peniston's 
crayon-portrait  was  not  exactly  in  line  with 
the  sofa  in  front  of  it,  presented  an  absent- 
minded  brow  to  her  kiss. 

In  her  own  room  Lily  turned  up  the  gas- 
jet  and  glanced  toward  the  grate.  It  was 
as  brilliantly  polished  as  the  one  below,  but 
here  at  least  she  could  burn  a  few  papers 
with  less  risk  of  incurring  her  aunt's  disap- 
proval. She  made  no  immediate  motion  to 
do  so,  however,  but  dropping  into  a  chair 
looked  wearily  about  her.  Her  room  was 
large  and  comfortably-furnished — it  was  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  poor  Grace  Stepney, 
who  boarded ;  but,  contrasted  with  the  light 
tints  and  luxurious  appointments  of  the 
guest-rooms  where  so  many  weeks  of  Lily's 
existence  were  spent,  it  seemed  as  dreary  as 
a  prison.  The  monumental  wardrobe  and 
bedstead  of  black  walnut  had  migrated 
from  Mr.  Peniston's  bedroom,  and  the  ma- 
genta "flock"  wall-paper,  of  a  pattern  dear 
to  the  early  'sixties,  was  hung  with  large  steel 
engravings  of  an  anecdotic  character.  Lily 
had  tried  to  mitigate  this  charmless  back- 
ground by  a  few  frivolous  touches,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lace-decked  toilet  table  and  a 
little  painted  desk  surmounted  by  photo- 
graphs; but  the  futility  of  the  attempt 
struck  her  as  she  looked  about  the  room. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  subtle  elegance  of  the 
setting  she  had  pictured  for  herself — an 
apartment  which  should  surpass  the  com- 
plicated luxury  of  her  friends'  surroundings 
by  the  whole  extent  of  that  artistic  sensibil- 
ity which  made  her  feel  herself  their  supe- 
rior; in  which  every  tint  and  line  should 
combine  to  enhance  her  beauty  and  give  dis- 
tinction to  her  leisure!  Once  more  the 
haunting  sense  of  physical  ugliness  was  in- 
tensified by  her  mental  depression,  so  that 
each  piece  of  the  offending  furniture  seemed 
to  thrust  forth  its  most  aggressive  angle. 

Her  aunt's  words  had  told  her  nothing 
new;  but  they  had  revived  the  vision  of  Ber- 
tha Dorset,  smiling,  flattered,  victorious, 
holding  her  up  to  ridicule  by  insinuations 


intelligible  to  every  member  of  their  little 
group.  The  thought  of  the  ridicule  struck 
deeper  than  any  other  sensation :  Lily  knew 
every  turn  of  the  allusive  jargon  which  could 
flay  its  victims  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Her  cheek  burned  at  the  recollection, 
and  she  rose  and  caught  up  the  letters. 
She  no  longer  meant  to  destroy  them :  that 
intention  had  been  effaced  by  the  quick  cor- 
rosion of  Airs.  Peniston's  words. 

Instead,  she  approached  her  desk,  and 
lighting  a  taper,  tied  and  sealed  the  packet ; 
then  she  opened  the  wardrobe,  drew  out  a 
despatch-box,  and  deposited  the  letters 
within  it.  As  she  did  so,  it  struck  her  with  a 
flash  of  irony  that  she  was  indebted  to  Gus 
Trenor  for  the  means  of  buying  them. 


X 


^fffiftSSKfrE^HE  autumn  dragged  on  mo- 
notonously. Miss  Bart  had 
received  one  or  two  notes 
from  Judy  Trenor,  reproach- 
ing her  for  not  returning  to 
Bellomont;  but  she  replied 
evasively,  alleging  the  obligation  to  remain 
with  her  aunt.  In  truth,  however,  she  was 
fast  wearying  of  her  solitary  existence  with 
Mrs.  Peniston,  and  only  the  excitement  of 
spending  her  newly-acquired  money  light- 
ened the  dulness  of  the  days. 

All  her  life  Lily  had  seen  money  go  out  as 
quickly  as  it  came  in,  and  whatever  theories 
she  cultivated  as  to  the  prudence  of  setting 
aside  a  part  of  her  gains,  she  had  unhappily 
no  saving  vision  of  the  risks  of  the  opposite 
course.  It  was  a  keen  satisfaction  to  feel 
that,  for  a  few  months  at  least,  she  would  be 
independent  of  her  friends'  bounty,  that  she 
could  show  herself  abroad  without  wonder- 
ing whether  some  penetrating  eye  would  de- 
tect in  her  dress  the  traces  of  Judy  Trenor's 
refurbished  splendour.  The  fact  that  the 
money  freed  her  temporarily  from  all  minor 
obligations  obscured  her  sense  of  the  greater 
one  it  represented,  and  having  never  before 
known  what  it  was  to  command  so  large  a 
sum.  she  lingered  delectably  over  the  amuse- 
ment of  spending  it. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that,  leav- 
ing a  shop  where  she  had  spent  an  hour  of 
deliberation  over  a  dressing-case  of  the 
most  complicated  elegance,  she  ran  across 
Miss  Farish,  who  had  entered  the  same  es- 
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tablishment  with  the  modest  object  of  hav- 
ing her  watch  repaired.  Lily  was  feeling 
unusually  virtuous.  She  had  decided  to 
defer  the  purchase  of  the  dressing-case  till 
she  should  receive  the  bill  for  her  new  opera- 
cloak,  and  the  resolve  made  her  feel  much 
richer  than  when  she  had  entered  the  shop. 
In  this  mood  of  self-approval  she  had  a 
sympathetic  eye  for  others,  and  she  was 
struck  by  her  friend's  air  of  dejection. 

Miss  Farish,  it  appeared,  had  just  left  the 
committee-meeting  of  a  struggling  charity 
in  which  she  was  interested.  The  object  of 
the  association  was  to  provide  comfortable 
lodgings,  with  a  reading-room  and  other 
modest  distractions,  where  young  women 
of  the  class  employed  in  down  town  offices 
might  find  a  home  when  out  of  work,  or  in 
need  of  rest,  and  the  first  year's  financial  re- 
port showed  so  deplorably  small  a  balance 
that  Miss  Farish,  who  was  convinced  of  the 
urgency  of  the  work,  felt  proportionately 
discouraged  by  the  small  amount  of  inter- 
est it  aroused.  The  other-regarding  senti- 
ments had  not  been  cultivated  in  Lily,  and 
she  was  often  bored  by  the  relation  of  her 
friend's  philanthropic  efforts,  but  to-day 
her  quick  dramatizing  fancy  seized  on  the 
contrast  between  her  own  situation  and  that 
represented  by  some  of  Gerty's  "  cases." 
These  were  young  girls,  like  herself;  some 
perhaps  pretty,  some  not  without  a  trace  of 
her  finer  sensibilities.  She  pictured  her- 
self leading  such  a  life  as  theirs — a  life  in 
which  achievement  seemed  as  squalid  as 
failure — and  the  vision  made  her  shudder 
sympathetically.  The  price  of  the  dress- 
ing-case was  still  in  her  pocket;  and  draw- 
ing out  her  little  gold  purse  she  slipped  a 
liberal  fraction  of  the  amount  into  Miss 
Farish's  hand. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  this  act  was 
all  that  the  most  ardent  moralist  could  have 
desired.  Lily  felt  a  new  interest  in  herself 
as  a  person  of  charitable  instincts:  she  had 
never  before  thought  of  doing  good  with  the 
wealth  she  had  so  often  dreamed  of  pos- 
sessing, but  now  her  horizon  was  enlarged 
by  the  vision  of  a  prodigal  philanthropy. 
Moreover,  by  some  obscure  process  of  logic, 
she  felt  that  her  momentary  burst  of  gen- 
erosity had  justified  all  previous  extrava- 
gances, and  excused  any  in  which  she  might 
subsequently  indulge.  Miss  Farish's  sur- 
prise and  gratitude  confirmed  this  feeling, 
and  Lily  parted  from  her  with  a  sense  of 


self-esteem  which  she  naturally  mistook  for 
the  fruits  of  altruism. 

About  this  time  she  was  farther  cheered 
by  an  invitation  to  spend  the  Thanksgiving 
week  at  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  The 
invitation  was  one  which,  a  year  earlier, 
would  have  provoked  a  less  ready  response, 
for  the  party,  though  organized  by  Mrs. 
Fisher,  was  ostensibly  given  by  a  lady  of 
obscure  origin  and  indomitable  social  am- 
bitions, whose  acquaintance  Lily  had 
hitherto  avoided.  Now,  however,  she  was 
disposed  to  coincide  with  Mrs.  Fisher's 
view,  that  it  didn't  matter  who  gave  the 
party,  as  long  as  things  were  well  done ;  and 
doing  things  well  (under  competent  direc- 
tion) was  Mrs.  Wellington  Bry's  strong 
point.  The  lady  (whose  consort  was  known 
as  "Welly"  Bryonthe  Stock  Exchange  and 
in  sporting  circles)  had  already  sacrificed 
one  husband,  and  sundry  minor  considera- 
tions, to  her  determination  to  get  on;  and, 
having  obtained  a  hold  on  Carry  Fisher,  she 
was  astute  enough  to  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  committing  herself  entirely  to  that  lady's 
guidance.  Everything,  accordingly,  was 
well  done,  for  there  was  no  limit  to  Mrs. 
Fisher's  prodigality  when  she  was  not  spend- 
ing her  own  money,  and  as  she  remarked  to 
her  pupil,  a  good  cook  was  the  best  intro- 
duction to  society.  If  the  company  was  not 
as  select  as  the  cuisine,  the  Welly  Brys  at 
least  had  the  satisfaction  of  figuring  for  the 
first  time  in  the  society  columns  in  company 
with  one  or  two  noticeable  names;  and  fore- 
most among  these  was  of  course  Miss  Bart's. 
The  young  lady  was  treated  by  her  hosts 
with  corresponding  deference ;  and  she  was 
in  the  mood  when  such  attentions  are  ac- 
ceptable, whatever  their  source.  Mrs.  Bry's 
admiration  was  a  mirror  in  which  Lily's 
self-complacency  recovered  its  lost  outline. 
No  insect  hangs  its  nest  on  threads  as  frail 
as  those  which  will  sustain  the  weight  of 
human  vanity;  and  the  sense  of  being  of 
importance  among  the  insignificant  was 
enough  to  restore  to  Miss  Bart  the  gratify- 
ing consciousness  of  power.  If  these  people 
paid  court  to  her  it  proved  that  she  was  still 
conspicuous  in  the  world  to  which  they 
aspired;  and  she  was  not  above  a  certain  en- 
joyment in  dazzling  them  by  her  fineness, 
in  developing  their  puzzled  perception  of 
her  superiorities. 

Perhaps,  however,  her  enjoyment  pro- 
ceeded more  than  she  was  aware  from  the 
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physical  stimulus  of  the  excursion,  the  chal- 
lenge of  crisp  cold  and  hard  exercise,  the 
responsive  thrill  of  her  body  to  the  influences 
of  the  winter  woods.  She  returned  to  town 
in  a  glow  of  rejuvenation,  conscious  of  a 
clearer  colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  fresh  elastic- 
ity in  her  muscles.  The  future  seemed  full 
of  a  vague  promise,  and  all  her  apprehen- 
sions were  swept  out  of  sight  on  the  buoy- 
ant current  of  her  mood. 

A  few  days  after  her  return  to  town  she 
had  the  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Rosedale.  He  came  late,  at  the  confi- 
dential hour  when  the  tea-table  still  lingers 
by  the  fire  in  friendly  expectancy;  and  his 
manner  showed  a  readiness  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  occasion. 

Lily,  who  had  a  vague  sense  of  his  being 
somehow  connected  with  her  lucky  specu- 
lations, tried  to  give  him  the  welcome  he 
expected;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
quality  of  his  geniality  which  chilled  her 
own  and  she  was  conscious  of  marking  each 
step  in  their  acquaintance  by  a  fresh 
blunder. 

Mr.  Rosedale — making  himself  promptly 
at  home  in  an  adjoining  easy  chair,  and 
sipping  his  tea  critically,  with  the  comment : 
"  You  ought  to  go  to  my  man  for  something 
really  good " — appeared  totally  unconscious 
of  the  repugnance  which  kept  her  in  frozen 
erectness  behind  the  urn.  It  was  perhaps 
her  very  manner  of  holding  herself  aloof 
that  appealed  to  his  collector's  passion  for 
the  rare  and  unattainable.  He  gave,  at  any 
rate,  no  sign  of  resenting  it  and  seemed  pre- 
pared to  supply  in  his  own  manner  all  the 
ease  which  was  lacking  in  hers. 

His  object  in  calling  was  to  ask  her  to  go 
to  the  opera  in  his  box  on  the  opening  night, 
and  seeing  her  hesitate  he  said  persuasively: 
"  Mrs.  Fisher  is  coming,  and  I've  secured  a 
tremendous  admirer  of  yours,  who'll  never 
forgive  me  if  you  don't  accept." 

As  Lily's  silence  left  him  with  this  allusion 
on  his  hands,  he  added  with  a  confidential 
smile:  "Gus  Trenor  has  promised  to  come 
to  town  on  purpose.  I  fancy  he'd  go  a  good 
deal  farther  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

Miss  Bart  felt  an  inward  motion  of  an- 
noyance: it  was  distasteful  enough  to  hear 
her  name  coupled  with  Trenor's,  and  on 
Rosedale's  lips  the  allusion  was  peculiarly 
unpleasant. 

"The  Trenors  are  my  best  friends — I 
think  we  should  all  go  a  long  way  to  see  each 


other,"  she  said,  absorbing  herself  in  the 
preparation  of  fresh  tea. 

Her  visitor's  smile  grew  increasingly  in- 
timate. "  Well,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Trenor  at  the  moment — they  say  Gus 
doesn't  always,  you  know."  Then,  dimly 
conscious  that  he  had  not  struck  the  right 
note,  he  added,  with  a  well-meant  effort  at 
diversion :  "  How's  your  luck  been  going  in 
Wall  Street,  by  the  way?  I  hear  Gus 
pulled  off  a  nice  little  pile  for  you  last 
month." 

Lily  put  down  the  tea-caddy  with  an 
abrupt  gesture.  She  felt  that  her  hands 
were  trembling,  and  clasped  them  on  her 
knee  to  steady  them ;  but  her  lip  trembled 
too,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  afraid  the 
tremor  might  communicate  itself  to  her 
voice.  When  she  spoke,  however,  it  was  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  lightness. 

"  Ah,  yes — I  had  a  little  bit  of  money  to 
invest,  and  Mr.  Trenor,  who  helps  me  about 
such  matters,  advised  my  putting  it  in  stocks 
instead  of  a  mortgage,  as  my  aunt's  agent 
wanted  me  to  do:  and  as  it  happened,  I 
made  a  lucky  '  turn ' — is  that  what  you  call 
it  ?  For  you  make  a  great  many  yourself, 
I  believe?" 

She  was  smiling  back  at  him  now,  relax- 
ing the  tension  of  her  attitude,  and  admit- 
ting him,  by  rmperceptible  gradations  of 
glance  and  manner,  a  step  farther  toward 
intimacy.  The  protective  instinct  always 
nerved  her  to  successful  dissimulation,  and 
it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  used  her 
beauty  to  divert  attention  from  an  incon- 
venient topic. 

When  Mr.  Rosedale  took  leave,  he  car- 
ried with  him,  not  only  her  acceptance  of 
his  invitation,  but  a  general  sense  of  having 
comported  himself  in  a  way  calculated  to  ad- 
vance his  cause.  He  had  always  believed 
he  had  a  light  touch  and  a  knowing  way 
with  women,  and  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  Miss  Bart  (as  he  would  have  phrased 
it)  had  "  come  into  line,"  confirmed  his  con- 
fidence in  his  powers  of  handling  the  skittish 
sex.  Her  way  of  glossing  over  the  trans- 
action with  Trenor  he  regarded  at  once  as  a 
tribute  to  his  own  acuteness,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  his  suspicions.  The  girl  was 
evidently  nervous,  and  Mr.  Rosedale,  if  he 
saw  no  other  means  of  advancing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  was  not  above  taking 
advantage  of  her  nervousness. 

He  left  Lily  to  a  passion  of  disgust  and 
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ffr',  ASeemedincredible  *at  Gus  Trenor 
W^U  nH?  Sp0ken  of  her  to  Rosedale 

SuYo    V     aUi,tS'-  Tren°r  had  th"-t 
guard  of  his  traditions,  and  was  the  less 

likely  to  overstep  them  because  th  ey wereso 

purely  instinctive.     But  Li]v  recalled  with 

a  pang  that  there  were  convivial to«te 

tfaj?  }udy  had  confid«d  to  her    Gus 
'talked foolishly-  inoneof  these,  no  doubt 

or  f"l7Td  \ad  SliPPed  f™m  him      As 

hock  S/he  ^  n0t'  after  the  fi« 
drawn"  §  tI  I What  condusions  he  had 
drawn  Though  usuallv  adroit  enough 
where  her  own  interests  were  concerned  X 
made  the  mistake,  not  uncommon  to  per 
sons  in  whom  the  social  habits  are  instinct 
ve,  of  supposingthattheinabilitvto  acouh-e 

BecTusTfbT  iMKPlif  a  Seneral  S 
aVains  ,  ,  bhTbottle  bangs  irrationallv 
agams  a  window-pane,  the  drawing-room 
naturalist  may  forget  that  under  lets  arT 
ficial  cond  t  ons  it  is  ran„ki„    /  . 

distant  ,„j  i      •   capable  of  measuring 
distances  and  drawing  conclusions  with  all 

ac?  wl"  ^  !°  j*  *;  and  the 

c   mat   Mr.   Rosedale's   drawino--ro«m 

manner  lacked  perspective  made  My-  da« 

hm  with  Trenor  and  the  other  dufimen  she 

knew,  and  assume  that  a  little  flatten   and 

However,  there  coddte  n  ZoXofX 
expedency  of  showing  herself  in  his box  on 

3l  fflSKS1  °f  1^°^  a"d  aVer 

h  m  «r    hi       f  "°r  had  promised  to  take 
mm  up  that  winter,  it  was  as  well  to  rean 

the  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field     P 

I  ilX  ft,     Vr  two  after  RosedaJe's  visit 
Lily  s  thoughts  were  dogged  by  the  con 
^ntisness  of  Trenor's  shadowy  claim  and 
tlcTnt^  Sh/,had  a  dearer  "o&Tof  the 

t ^hav"Tuteh0ethetvnSaCti0nwhich  see™d 

shrank  £1      "  h'S  P°Wer;  but  her  mind 
snrank  from  any  unusual  application   and 

ureVVaM1WayS  he,plessl-v  P^d  by  fig 
ures.  Moreover  she  had  not  seen  Trenor 
smce  the  day  of  the  Van  Osburghwe^d  "ng 
Rosedale^  w°nnrUed  absence  the  trace  * 
tapSons  ^  WaS  S°°n  £ffaCed  by  "'her 
When  the  opening  ni^ht  of  th*  ^ 

^amshed  tha  the  sight  of  Trenor's  ruddy 
countenance  m  the  back  of  Mr.  Rosedale's 
suran  e    M  ^  *  ^  °f  P'^nTrSs- 

seTto   fie  nSft^of  ^^  reTOndIed  her" 
e  necess't>  of  appearing  as  Rose 
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oectof Ih'  aiWT  insPir;ted  bv  the  pros- 
Pect  of  showing  her  beauty  in  public  Zl 
con™  tonight  of  all  the'addeTeince 

-iant,  ft^ff^Jffi^ 

lines  and  hf  ^  f^*  of  "etta" 

mes  and  happytmts,  to  feel  one's  self  lifted 

to  a  height  apart  by  that  incommunicable 

graced  is  the  bodily  coun^arttf 

All  means  seemed  justifiable  to  attain 

-ed  Miss  Bart,  the  cLse  shrank  toTdn" 
point  m  the  general  brightness  of  the  effecT 

by  i,howny°ffT  hdieS'  a  **bffi 
iLtZ     ™t  e?uISencc,  are  apt  to  forget 

£t  sstmli  Satdlite  dr°Wned  in  thd 
"gnt  is  still  performing  its  own  revolution* 

and  generating  heat  at  its  own  rate     I 

LA;  s  poetic  enjoyment  of  the  moment  was 

undisturbed  by  the  base  thought    ha    her 

SoardbvTraT°ak  had  be-  -dhec  ,y 
paw  tor  by  Gus  Trenor,  the  Jatter  hid  not 

S,UghtCofnrhP°etry  ^  h!S  «WS£l  to  to2 

thth    IT  PTOSaic  facts-     He  only  knew 

her  lire   ?h  fT  ^  ^  look  barter  in 
her  life,  that  there  wasn't  a  woman  in  the 

^ldl°jlZe(\ °l  g0°d  cJothes ":  he 
did.and  that  hitherto  he,  to  whom  she  owed 

the  opportunity  of  making  this  display  Tad 
reaped  no  return  beyond^that  of  gating  at 

It  came  to  Lily  therefore  as  a  disagreeable 

heTT  ^l' in  the  back  of  "^  bof  whe  e 
they  found  themselves  alone  between  two 

a  ton^T;^'  Wi,hu°Ut  Preamb]e'  and  in 
a  tone  of  sulky  authority:  "Look  here 

Lfly  how  ,s  a  fellow  ever  to  see  anything  of 

)  ou  ?    I'm  in  town  three  or  four  days  in  the 

wsand  r  kr a  Iine  t0  "le  C" 

always  find  me,  but  you  don't  seem  to  re- 

wan^o"  T  ?StCnCe  n°Wada>'s  un]css  you 
want  to  get  a  tip  out  of  me  " 

ba  J^301!-1, 3t  tHe  remark  Was  in  distinctly 

swer  for  T  n    "^  "^   ""  ^  easier  to  an 
s«er,  for  Lily  was  vividly  aware  that  it  was 
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not  the  moment  for  that  drawing  up  of  her 
slim  figure  and  surprised  lifting  of  the  brows 
by  which  she  usually  quelled  incipient  signs 
of  familiarity. 

"  I'm  very  much  flattered  by  your  want- 
ing to  see  me,"  she  returned,  essaying  light- 
ness instead,  "  but,  unless  you  have  mislaid 
my  address,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find 
me  any  afternoon  at  my  aunt's — in  fact,  I 
rather  expected  you  to  look  me  up  there." 

If  she  hoped  to  mollify  him  by  this  last 
concession  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  he 
only  replied,  with  the  familiar  lowering  of 
the  brows  that  made  him  look  his  dullest 
when  he  was  angry:  "Hang  going  to  your 
aunt's,  and  wasting  the  afternoon  listening 
to  a  lot  of  other  chaps  talking  to  you !  You 
know  I'm  not  the  kind  to  sit  in  a  crowd  and 
jaw — I'd  always  rather  clear  out  when  that 
sort  of  circus  is  going  on.  But  why  can't 
we  go  off  somewhere  on  a  little  lark  together 
— a  nice  quiet  little  expedition  like  that 
drive  at  Bellomont,  the  day  you  met  me  at 
the  station?" 

He  leaned  unpleasantly  close  in  order  to 
convey  this  suggestion,  and  she  fancied  she 
caught  a  significant  aroma  which  explained 
the  dark  flush  on  his  face  and  the  glistening 
dampness  of  his  forehead. 

The  idea  that  any  rash  answer  might  pro- 
voke an  unpleasant  outburst  tempered  her 
disgust  with  caution,  and  she  answered  with 
a  laugh :  "  I  don't  see  how  one  can  very  well 
take  country  drives  in  town,  but  I  am  not 
always  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng, 
and  if  you  will  let  me  know  what  afternoon 
you  are  coming  I  will  arrange  things  so 
that  we  can  have  a  nice  quiet  talk." 

"Hang  talking!  That's  what  you  al- 
ways say,"  returned  Trenor,  whose  exple- 
tives lacked  variety.  "You  put  me  off 
with  that  at  the  Van  Osburgh  wedding — 
but  the  plain  English  of  it  is  that,  now 
you've  got  what  you  wanted  out  of  me,  you'd 
rather  have  any  other  fellow  about." 

His  voice  had  risen  sharply  with  the  last 
words,  and  Lily  flushed  with  annoyance, 
but  she  kept  command  of  the  situation  and 
laid  a  persuasive  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Gus;  I  can't  let  you 
talk  to  me  in  that  ridiculous  way.  If  you 
really  want  to  see  me,  why  shouldn't  we 
take  a  walk  in  the  Park  some  afternoon? 
I  agree  with  you  that  it's  amusing  to  be 
rustic  in  town,  and  if  you  like  I'll  meet  you 
there,  and  we'll  go  and  feed  the  squirrels, 
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and  you  shall  take  me  out  on  the  lake  in  the 
steam-gondola." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  letting  her  eyes 
rest  on  his  in  a  way  that  took  the  edge  from 
her  banter  and  made  him  suddenly  malle- 
able to  her  will. 

"All  right,  then:  that's  a  go.  Will  you 
come  to-morrow?  To-morrow  at  three 
o'clock,  at  the  end  of  the  Mall?  I'll  be 
there  sharp,  remember;  you  won't  go  back 
on  me,  Lily ?  " 

But  to  Miss  Bart's  relief  the  repetition  of 
her  promise  was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of 
the  box  door  to  admit  George  Dorset. 

Trenor  sulkily  yielded  his  place,  and  Lily 
turned  a  brilliant  smile  on  the  newcomer. 
She  had  not  talked  with  Dorset  since  their 
visit  at  Bellomont,  but  something  in  his 
look  and  manner  told  her  that  he  recalled 
the  friendly  footing  on  which  they  had  last 
met.  He  was  not  a  man  to  whom  the  ex- 
pression of  admiration  came  easily:  his 
long  sallow  face  and  distrustful  eyes 
seemed  always  barricaded  against  the  ex- 
pansive emotions.  But,  where  her  own 
influence  was  concerned,  Lily's  intuitions 
sent  out  thread-like  feelers,  and  as  she  made 
room  for  him  on  the  narrow  sofa  she  was 
sure  he  found  a  dumb  pleasure  in  being 
near  her.  Few  women  took  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  Dorset,  and 
Lily  had  been  kind  to  him  at  Bellomont, 
and  was  now  smiling  on  him  with  a  divine 
renewal  of  kindness. 

"Well,  here  we  are,  in  for  another  six 
months  of  caterwauling,"  he  began  com- 
plainingly.  "Not  a  shade  of  difference 
between  this  year  and  last,  except  that  the 
women  have  got  new  clothes  and  the  singers 
haven't  got  new  voices.  My  wife's  musical, 
you  know — puts  me  through  a  course  of 
this  every  winter.  It  isn't  so  bad  on  Italian 
nights — then  she  comes  late,  and  there's 
time  to  digest.  But  when  they  give  Wagner 
we  have  to  rush  dinner,  and  I  pay  up  for  it. 
And  the  draughts  are  damnable — asphyxia 
in  front  and  pleurisy  in  the  back.  There's 
Trenor  leaving  the  box  without  drawing  the 
curtain!  With  a  hide  like  that  draughts 
don't  make  any  difference.  Did  you  ever 
watch  Trenor  eat  ?  If  you  did,  you'd  won- 
der why  he's  alive ;  I  suppose  he's  leather 
inside  too. — But  I  came  to  say  that  my  wife 
wants  you  to  come  down  to  our  place  next 
Sunday.  Do  for  heaven's  sake  say  yes. 
She's  got  a  lot  of  bores  coming — intellectual 
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ones,  I  mean ;  that's  her  new  line,  you  know, 
and  I'm  not  sure  it  ain't  worse  than  the 
music.  Some  of  'em  have  long  hair,  and 
they  start  an  argument  with  the  soup,  and 
don't  notice  when  things  are  handed  to  them. 
The  consequence  is  the  dinner  gets  cold,  and 
I  have  dyspepsia.  That  silly  ass  Silverton 
brings  them  to  the  house — he  writes  poetry, 
you  know,  and  Bertha  and  he  are  getting 
tremendously  thick.  She  could  write  better 
than  any  of  'em  if  she  chose,  and  I  don't 
blame  her  for  wanting  clever  fellows  about ; 
all  I  say  is:  ' Don't  let  me  see  'em  eat!'" 
The  gist  of  this  strange  communication 
gave  Lily  a  distinct  thrill  of  pleasure.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  would  have 


been  nothing  surprising  in  an  invitation 
from  Bertha  Dorset;  but  since  the  Bello- 
mont  episode  an  unavowed  hostility  had 
kept  the  two  women  apart.  Now,  with  a 
start  of  inner  wronder,  Lily  felt  that  her 
thirst  for  retaliation  had  died  out.  If  you 
would  jorgive  your  enemy,  says  the  Malay 
proverb,  first  inflict  a  hurt  on  him;  and  Lily 
was  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  apothegm. 
If  she  had  destroyed  Mrs.  Dorset's  letters, 
she  might  have  continued  to  hate  her;  but 
the  fact  that  they  remained  in  her  posses- 
sion had  fed  her  resentment  to  satiety. 

She  uttered  a  smiling  acceptance,  hailing 
in  the  renewal  of  the  tie  an  escape  from 
Trenor's  importunities. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  Train 
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cALLISTER  was  in  the  tank. 
His  puffing  and  blowing  as 
he  dove  and  tumbled  like 
a  contented,  rubicund  por- 
poise, reverberated  loudly 
among  the  marble  pillars 
of  the  bath  at  the  club.  It  was  all  .part 
of  a  carefully  adjusted  and  as  rigorously 
followed  regimen,  for  McAllister  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  exercise  (provided 
it  was  moderate),  and  took  it  regularly, 
averring  that  a  fellow  couldn't  expect  to 
eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  naturally 
wanted  to  unless  he  kept  in  some  sort  of 
condition,  and  if  he  didn't  he  would  sim- 
ply get  off  his  peck,  that  was  all.  Hence 
"Chubby"  arose  regularly  at  nine  thirty, 
and  wrapping  himself  in  a  padded  Japa- 
nese silk  dressing-gown,  descended  to  the 
tank,  where  he  dove  six  times  and  swam 
around  twice,  after  which  he  weighed  him- 
self and  had  Tim  rub  him  down.  Tim 
felt  a  high  degree  of  solicitude  for  all  this 
procedure,  since  he  was  a  personal  dis- 
covery of  McAllister's,  and  owed  his  pres- 
ent exalted  position  entirely  to  the  club- 


man's interest,  for  the  latter  had  found  him 
at  Coney  Island  earning  his  daily  bread  by 
diving,  in  the  presence  of  countless  multi- 
tudes, into  a  six-foot  glass  tank,  where  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  bottom  and  non- 
chalantly consumed  a  banana.  McAllis- 
ter's delight  and  enthusiasm  at  this  elevat- 
ing spectacle  had  been  boundless. 

"Wish  I  could  do  any  one  thing  as  well 
as  that  feller  dives  down  and  eats  that  ba- 
nana!" he  had  confided  to  his  friend  Wain- 
wright.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  life  had 
been  wasted!"  The  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  Tim  had  been  forthwith 
engaged  as  rubber  and  swimming  teacher 
at  the  club. 

McAllister  had  just  taken  his  fifth  plunge, 
and  was  floating  lazily  toward  the  steps, 
when  Tim  appeared  at  the  door  leading  into 
the  dressing-rooms  and  announced  that  a 
party  wanted  to  speak  to  him  on  the  'phone, 
the  Lady  somebody,  evidently  a  very  can- 
tankerous old  person,  who  was  in  the  devil 
of  a  hurry,  and  wouldn't  stand  no  waitin'. 

The  clubman  turned  over,  sputtered, 
touched  bottom,  and  arose  dripping  to  his 
feet.  The  "old  person"  on  the  wire  was 
clearly  his  aunt,  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  he 
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knew  very  much  better  than  to  irritate  her 
when  she  was  in  one  of  her  tantrums.  Still, 
he  couldn't  imagine  what  she  wanted  with 
him  at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  She'd 
been  placid  enough  the  evening  before  when 
he'd  left  her  after  the  opera.  But  ever  since 
she  had  married  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  her 
second  husband  ten  years  before  she'd  been 
getting  more  and  more  dictatorial. 

"  Tell  her  I'm  in  this  beastly  tank;  awful 
sorry  I  can't  speak  with  her  myself,  doncher 
know,  and  find  out  what  she  wants.  And 
Tim — handle  her  gently — it's  my  aunt." 

Tim  grinned  and  winked  a  comprehend- 
ing eye.  As  McAllister  hurried  into  his 
bath-robe  and  slippers  he  wondered  more 
and  more  why  she  had  rung  him  up  so  early. 
He  had  intended  calling  on  her  after  break- 
fast, any  way,  but  "after  breakfast"  to 
McAllister  meant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twelve  o'clock,  for  the  meal  was  always  care- 
fully ordered  the  evening  before  for  half- 
past  ten  the  next  morning,  after  which  came 
the  paper  and  a  long,  light  Casadora  de 
Villa  y  Villa,  crop  of  '97,  which  McAllister 
had  bought  up  entire.  Something  must  be 
up — that  was  certain.  He  could  imagine  her 
in  her  wrapper  and  curl-papers  holding  con- 
verse with  Tim  over  the  wire.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  protege  might  well  assist  in  the 
process  for  which  the  curl-papers  were  re- 
quired. There  was  nobody  in  the  world,  in 
McAllister's  opinion,  so  queer  as  his  aunt, 
except  his  aunt's  husband.  The  latter  was  a 
stout,  beefy  nobleman  of  sixty-five,  with  a 
walrus-like  countenance,  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  British  institutions,  and 
about  enough  intelligence  to  drive  a  water- 
ing-cart. He  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  party  with  the  post  of 
Governor-  General  at  a  small  group  of  islands 
somewhere  near  the  equator,  and  had  as- 
sumed his  duties  solemnly  and  ponderously, 
establishing  the  Bertillon  system  of  meas- 
urements for  the  seven  criminals  wThich  his 
islands  supported  (six  niggers  and  a  night- 
blooming  drunken  Portuguese  sailor),  and 
producing  quarterly  monographs  on  the 
flora,  fauna,  and  conchology  of  his  domin- 
ion. Just  now  they  were  en  route  for  Eng- 
land (via  Quebec,  of  course),  and  were  stop- 
ping at  the  Waldorf. 

Tim  presently  reappeared. 

"  She  says  you've  got  to  hike  right  down 
to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  you  can.  She's 
terrible  upset.     Say,  ain't  she  a  tiger?" 


"But  what's  the  bloomin'  row?"  ex- 
claimed McAllister. 

Tim  looked  round  cautiously  and  low- 
ered his  voice. 

" '  The  Lyndhurst  jewels '  has  been  stole  1" 
said  he. 


II 


"The  Lyndhurst  jewels"  stolen!  No 
wonder  Aunt  Sophia  had  seemed  peevish, 
for  they  were  the  treasured  heirlooms  of  her 
husband's  family,  cherished  and  guarded 
by  her  with  anxious  eye.  McAllister  had 
always  said  the  old  man  was  an  ass  to  go 
lugging  'em  off  dowrn  among  the  mangoes 
and  land- crabs,  but  the  Governor- General 
liked  to  have  his  lady  appear  in  style  at 
"  Government  House,"  and  took  much  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  astonishing  the  natives 
by  the  splendor  of  her  adornment.  The 
jewelry,  however,  was  the  source  of  unend- 
ing annoyance  to  himself,  Sophia,  and  every- 
body else,  for  it  was  always  getting  lost,  and 
burglar  scares  occurred  with  regularity  at 
the  islands.  It  had  been  still  intact,  how- 
ever, on  their  arrival  in  New  York. 

The  clubman  found  his  uncle  and  aunt 
sitting  dejectedly  at  the  breakfast-table  in 
the  "  Diplomatic  Suite." 

The  atmosphere  of  gloom  struck  a  cold 
chill  to  our  friend's  centre  of  vivacity. 
There  were  also  evidences  of  a  domestic 
misunderstanding.  His  aunt  fidgeted  ner- 
vously, and  his  uncle  evaded  McAllister's 
eye  as  they  responded  half-heartedly  to  his 
cheerful  salutation.  That  the  matter  was 
serious  was  obvious.  Clearly  this  time  the 
jewels  must  be  really  gone.  In  addition, 
both  the  Governor- General  and  his  lady 
kept  looking  over  their  shoulders  fearfully, 
as  if  dreading  the  momentary  assault  of 
some  assassin.  McAllister  inquired  what 
the  jolly  mess  was,  incidentally  suggesting 
that  their  hurry-call  had  deprived  him  of 
any  attempt  at  breakfast.  His  hint,  how- 
ever, fell  on  barren  ground. 

"That  fool  Morton  has  packed  all  the 
jewelry  in  the  big  VuittonI"  exclaimed  his 
uncle,  nervously  jabbing  the  spoon  into  a 
grape-fruit.  "  To  say  the  least,  it  was  ex- 
cessively careless  of  him,  for  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  we  always  carry  it  in  the 
morocco  hand-bag,  and  never  allow  it  out  of 
our  sight."  The  Governor- General  paused, 
and  took  a  sip  of  coffee. 
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"Well,"  said  McAllister,  rather  impa- 
tiently, "why  don't  you  have  him  unpack 
it,  then?"  He  couldn't,  for  the  life  of 
him,  see  why  they  made  such  a  row  about 
a  thing  of  that  sort.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  they  were  both  more  than  half  mad. 

"Ah,  that's  the  point!  It  was  sent  to 
the  station  with  the  rest  of  the  luggage 
last  evening.  Heaven  knows  it  may  all 
have  been  stolen  by  this  timet  Think  of 
it,  McAllister!  'The  Lyndhurst  jewels,' 
secured  only  by  a  miserable  brass  check 
with  a  number  on  it — and  the  railroad 
liable  by  express  contract  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  dollars!"  Before 
Uncle  Basil  had  attained  his  present  emi- 
nence he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and 
his  book  on  "Flotsam  and  Jetsam"  is 
still  an  authority  in  those  regions  to  which 
later  works  have  not  penetrated.  "  You 
see  we're  leavin'  at  three  this  afternoon, 
but  what  was  the  necessity  of  his  sendin' 
it  all  so  early  unless  for  a  purpose?"  Lord 
Lyndhurst  nodded  conclusively.  He  had 
the  air  of  one  who  had  divined  something. 

But  still  "  Chubby"  failed  to  see  the  con- 
nection. Someone,  a  valet  evidently,  had 
packed  the  jewelry  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
then  sent  the  load  off  a  little  ahead  of  time. 
What  of  it  ?  He  recalled  with  much  vivid- 
ness the  occasion  when  the  jewels  had  been 
stuffed  by  mistake  into  the  soiled-clothes 
basket,  but  had  turned  up  safe  enough  at 
the  end  of  the  trip. 

"If  that  is  all,"  replied  McAllister,  "all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  man  over 
to  the  station  and  have  the  trunk  brought 
back.  Send  the  fellow  who  packed  the 
trunk — this  Morton — whoever  he  is." 

"No,"  said  his  uncle,  studiously  knock- 
ing in  the  end  of  a  boiled  egg.  "  There  are 
reasons.  I  wish  you  would  go,  instead. 
The  fact  is  I  don't  wish  Morton  to  leave  the 

rooms  this  morning;   I 1  need  him." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  again  evaded  the  clubman's 
inquiring  glance,  and  eyed  the  egg  in  an 
embarrassed  fashion. 

McAllister  laughed.  "  I  guess  your  jew- 
elry's all  right,"  said  he  cheerfully.  "  Cer- 
tainly I'll  go.  Don't  worry.  I'll  have  the 
trunk  and  the  jewels  back  here  inside  of 
fifty  minutes.     Who's  Morton,  anyhow?" 

"  My  valet,"  replied  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  "You  wouldn't  recall  him.  I 
engaged  the  man  at  Kingston  on  the  way 


out.  As  a  servant  I  have  had  absolutely 
no  fault  to  find  at  all.  You  know  it's  very 
hard  to  get  a  good  man  to  go  to  the  Trop- 
ics, but  Morton  has  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented. Up  to  the  present  time  I  haven't 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his 
honesty!" 

"Well,  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any 
now,"  said  McAllister.  "I  guess  I'll  start 
along.  I  haven't  had  anythin'  to  eat  yet. 
Have  you  the  check?" 

Uncle  Basil  gingerly  handed  him  the  bit 
of  brass. 

"I  secured  it  from  Morton,"  he  re- 
marked, attacking  the  egg  viciously. 

"Secured  it?"  exclaimed  McAllister. 

The  Governor- General  nodded  ambig- 
uously. 

Aunt  Sophia  during  the  course  of  the 
recital  had  become  almost  hysterical,  and 
now  sat  wringing  her  hands  in  the  greatest 
agitation.     Suddenly  she  broke  forth: 

"  I  told  Basil  he  had  been  too  hasty !  But 
he  would  have  it  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do!  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  Why  don't 
you  tell  him  what  you've  done?" 

"What  in  thunder  have  you  done?" 
asked  McAllister,  now  convinced  beyond 
perad venture  that  his  uncle  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  nearest  insane  asylum. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  became  very  red,  stam- 
mered, and  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Yes,  secured  it!  Morton,  if  you  must 
know  it,  is  locked  in  the  clothes- do  set!  I 
locked  him!" 

"He's  in  there!"  suddenly  wailed  Aunt 
Sophia.  "  Basil  put  him  in !  And  now  the 
jewelry's  no  one  knows  where,  and  there's  a 
man  in  the  room,  and  I'm  afraid  to  stay  and 
Basil's  afraid  to  go  for  fear  he  may  get  out, 
and " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  smothered  voice 
that  came  from  within  the  closet.  McAllister 
was  startled,  for  there  was  something  faint- 
ly, vaguely  familiar  about  it. 

"It's  a  bloomin'  houtrage,  it  is!  Look 
'ere,  sir,  I'll  'ave  you  to  hunderstand  that  I 
gives  notice  hat  once,  sir,  'ere  and  now,  sir! 
It's  a  great  hindignity  you  are  a-puttin'  me 
to,  sir !  Won't  you  let  me  hout,  sir  ?  "  The 
voice  ceased  momentarily. 

"  Isn't  it  awful ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Sophia. 
"He's  been  like  that  for  over  an  hour!" 

"Yes!"  added  Uncle  Basil.  "At  times 
he's  beenactuallvabusive."  But  McAllister 


McAllister  jumped  to  his  feet. 


was  lost  in  an  effort  to  recall  the  hazy  past. 
Where  had  he  heard  that  voice  before  ? 

"'Ang  it,  sir!  Won't  you  let  me  hout, 
sir,"  continued  Morton.  "I'm  stiflin'  in 
'ere,  an'  I  thinks  there's  a  rat,  sir.  O  Lawd '. 
Let  me  hout!" 

McAllister  jumped  to  his  feet.  Of  course 
he  recognized  the  voice !  Could  he  ever  for- 
get it  ?  Had  anyone  ever  said  "  O  Lawd ! ' ' 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  majestic  Wil- 
kins,  his  old  valet  ?  Wilkins,  who  had  stolen 
his  black  pearl  scarf-pin,  and  (having  thus 
fallen  from  grace)  had  passed  through  a 
brief  period  of  retirement  at  Sing  Sing.  It 
could  be  no  other !  By  George,  the  old  man 
wasn't  such  a  fool  ajter  all !  And  the  jewels ! 
He  smote  his  fist  upon  the  table,  while  his 
uncle  and  aunt  gazed  at  him  apprehensively. 
Vol.  XXXVII.— 54 


There  was  no  use  exciting  their  fears,  how- 
ever. It  was  all  plain  to  him,  now.  The 
clever  dog!  Well,  the  first  thing  was  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  jewels. 

"Damn!"  came  in  vigorous  tones  from 
the  closet,  as  Wilkins  endeavored  to  assert 
himself.  "It's  a  bloomin'  houtrage,  it  is! 
I'll  'ave  you  arrested  for  hassault  an'  bat'ry, 
I  will,  if  you  are  a  guv'nor!  Let  me  hout, 
I  say!" 


Ill 


McAllister  lost  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  He  was  look- 
ing for  a  big  Vuitton  trunk,  and  he  wanted 
to  find  it  quick.  For  this  purpose  he  en- 
listed the  services  of  a  burly  young  porter, 
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who,  for  the  consideration  of  a  half-dollar, 
piloted  the  clubman  through  the  crowded 
alleys  of  the  outgoing  baggage-room,  until 
they  came  upon  the  familiar  collection  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  paraphernalia  of  travel. 
Eagerly  he  recognized  the  luggage  of  his 
uncle's  official  household.  There  were  his 
boot  boxes,  his  hat  boxes,  his  portable  desk, 
his  dumb-bells,  his  bath-tub,  his  medicine 
chest,  the  secretary's  trunk,  the  typewriter 
in  its  case;  there  were  his  aunt's  basket 
trunks,  and — yes — there  was  the  big  Vuit- 
ton.  McAllister  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  it  back  to  the 
hotel  as  fast  as  possible. 

"That's  it,"  said  he  to  the  porter. 
"Heave  her  out!"  They  were  standing 
in  a  little  open  space  some  distance  from 
the  entrance.  The  big  Vuitton  lay  at  one 
side,  and  about  it  a  row  of  other  trunks 
roughly  in  a  semicircle.  The  porter  made 
but  one  step  in  the  desired  direction,  then 
jumped  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  for  a  big 
basket  trunk,  standing  alone  upon  its  end 
apart,  suddenly  shook  violently,  its  lock 
clicked,  the  cover  swung  open,  and  out 
jumped  a  slender,  sharp-featured  young 
man  with  a  black  mustache.  It  was  Barney 
Conville,  although  at  first  McAllister  failed 
to  recognize  him, 

"Look  here!  Don't  touch  that  trunk!" 
he  exclaimed.  Then  he  perceived  McAllis- 
ter, and  a  look  of  intense  disgust  overspread 
his  face,  for  McAllister,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, had  previously  encountered  the  de- 
tective at  his  friend  Blair's  in  Scarsdale,  on 
which  occasion  the  Central  Office  man  had 
passed  under  the  name  of  "the  Baron  de 
Ville."  Once  more,  singularly  enough,  fate 
had  thrown  them  together. 

"It's  that  Baron  feller!"  ejaculated  Mc- 
Allister. "Now  what  the  devil  do  you  sup- 
pose he's  been  doin'  in  that  trunk  ?  "  Ever 
since  that  remarkable  adventure  at  the 
Blairs  he  had  regarded  the  detective  force 
as  totally  irresponsible.  "Howd'y',  Baron,' 
said  he  pleasantly,  holding  out  his  hand. 
' '  Hardly  expected  to  see  you  here.  Do  you 
take  your  rest  that  way?"  pointing  to  the 
trunk  from  which  Conville  had  emerged. 

The  detective  eyed  him  with  disapproval. 

"Say,"  he  remarked,  disdainfully.  "You 
give  me  a  pain — always  buttin'  in  an'  spoil- 
in'  everything  This  here  is  a  'plant.1  I'm 
waitin'  fer  a  thief — 'Jerry,  the  Oyster.' 
They're  goin'  to  try  an'  lift  that  big  striped 


trunk  over  there.  It  belongs  to  an  old  party 
up  to  the  Waldorf.     He's  a  diplomatico." 

"He's  my  uncle!"  said  McAllister. 

"  Your  aunt!'1''  snorted  Barney. 

"Well,  I  want  to  take  it  back  with  me." 

"On  the  level?" 

"Sure!" 

"Can't  help  it!  This  is  an  important  job. 
If  I  catch  the  '  Oyster '  it  means  sure  promo- 
tion. He's  the  cleverest  thief  in  the  busi- 
ness. Works  in  with  all  the  butlers  and 
valets.  Why  he's  got  away  with  more'n 
three  thousand  pieces  of  baggage.  He's 
the " 

Barney  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Sud- 
denly he  ducked,  and  grabbing  McAllister 
by  the  shoulder,  pulled  him  down  with  him. 

"There  he  is  now!  Into  the  trunk! 
There's  no  other  way!  Plenty  of  room!" 
He  shoved  his  fat  companion  inside  and 
stepped  after  him.  McAllister,  utterly 
bewildered,  tried  to  convince  himself  that 
he  was  not  dreaming.  He  was  quite  sure 
he  had  taken  only  one  Scotch  that  morning, 
but  he  pinched  himself,  ar d  was  relieved  to 
get  the  proper  reaction.  When  he  became 
used  to  the  dim  light  he  discovered  that  he 
was  ensconced  in  a  dress-box  of  immense 
proportions,  made  of  basket  work,  and  cov- 
ered with  water-proofing.  Placed  on  end, 
with  a  seat  across  the  middle,  it  afforded  a 
very  comfortable  place  of  concealment. 
Conville  turned  the  key  and  locked  the 
cover.  Then  he  poked  McAllister  in  the 
ribs. 

"  Great  joint,  ain't  it  ?  Idee  of  the  cap's. 
Makes  a  fine  plant,"  he  whispered,  affixing 
his  eve  to  a  narrow  slit  near  the  top. 

"  Sh-h! "  he  added  ;  he's  here.  There's 
another  peeper  over  on  your  side." 

McAllister  followed  his  example,  glued 
his  eye  to  the  improvised  window,  and  dis- 
covered that  they  commanded  the  approach 
to  the  big  Vuitton.  And  inside  that  innocent 
piece  of  luggage  reposed  the  glory  of  his 
uncle's  family,  the  heirlooms  of  four  cen- 
turies! He  made  an  involuntary  movement. 

"Keep  still!"  hissed  Conville,  and  Mc- 
Allister sank  back  obediently. 

A  young  Anglican  clergyman  in  shovel- 
hat  and  gaiters,  carrying  a  dainty  silver- 
headed  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  copy 
of  The  Churchman  in  the  other,  had  ap- 
proached the  counter.  He  seemed  some- 
what at  a  loss,  gazed  vaguely  about  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  stepping  up  to 
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the  head  porter,  an  oldish  man  with  white 
whiskers,  addressed  him  anxiously. 

"I  say,  my  man,  I'm  really  in  an  awful 
mess,  don't  you  know !  I  don't  see  my  box 
anywhere.  I  sent  it  over  from  the  hotel 
early  this  morning,  and  I'm  leavin'  for  Mon- 
treal at  three.  The  luggage-man  says  it  was 
left  here  by  ten  o'clock.  Do  you  keep  all 
the  boxes  in  this  room  ?  " 

The  head  porter  nodded. 

"  Sorry  you've  lost  your  trunk,1'  said  he. 
"  If  it  ain't  here  we  haven't  got  it,  but  like  as 
not  it's  mixed  up  in  one  of  them  piles.  If 
you'll  wait  for  about  ten  minutes  I'll  see  if  I 
can  find  it  for  your  Reverence." 

The  Anglican  looked  shocked. 

"Thanks,  I'm  sure,  "he  murmured  stiffly. 
He  was  a  slight  young  man  with  a  monocle 
and  mutton-chops. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,"  he  added  after 
a  pause,  with  more  condescension.  "Aw- 
fully awkward  to  be  without  one's  luggage, 
for  I  have  a  service  in  Montreal  to-morrow, 
and  all  my  vestments  are  in  my  box.  I  fear 
I  shall  miss  my  train." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not,"  replied  the  baggage- 
man encouragingly.  "I'll  be  with  you  pres- 
ently. You  come  in  and  look  around  your- 
self, and  if  you  don't  see  it  I'll  help  you. 
This  way,  sir,"  and  he  lifted  a  section  of 
the  counter  and  allowed  the  clergyman  to 
pass  in. 

"My !  Ain't  he  clever!"  whispered  Barney 
delightedly.  The  clergyman  now  began  a 
rather  dilatory  investigation  of  the  contents 
of  the  baggage-room,  bending  over  and  ex- 
amining every  trunk  in  sight,  and  even  tap- 
ping the  one  in  which  they  were  ensconced 
with  his  silver- headed  umbrella,  but  after  a 
few  moments,  in  apparent  despair,  he  took 
his  stand  beside  the  big  trunk  marked  "V. 
C.L.,"  and  gazed  despondently  about  him. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  sug- 
gest that  he  was  other  than  he  seemed,  but 
Barney  directed  McAllister's  attention  to 
the  copy  of  The  Churchman,  from  the  leaves 
of  which  protruded  two  diminutive  pieces  of 
string,  put  there,  as  it  might  appear,  for  a 
book-mark.  And  now  as  the  Anglican 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  ostensibly 
waiting  for  the  porter,  he  placed  his  hands 
behind  him  and  took  a  step  or  two  back- 
ward toward  the  big  trunk.  Chubby  was 
by  this  time  all  agog.  What  would  the  feller 
do  ?  He  certainly  couldn't  be  goin'  to  shoul- 
der the  trunk  and  try  to  walk  off  with  it! 


Suddenly  McAllister  saw  the  daintily 
gloved  hands  slip  a  penknife  from  among 
the  leaves  of  the  magazine  and  quickly 
sever  the  check  from  the  handle  of  the  trunk. 
The  Anglican  altered  his  position  and  waited 
until  the  porter  was  once  more  engaged  at 
the  other  end  of  the  counter.  Again  this 
amiable  representative  of  the  cloth  shuffled 
backward  until  the  handle  was  within  easy 
reach,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  must  have 
been  born  of  long  practice  deftly  tied  the 
two  ends  of  string  around  it.  With  a  quick 
motion  he  stepped  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  counter,  and  out  from  the  leaves  of  The 
Churchman  fell  and  dangled  a  new  check 
stamped  "Waistcoat's  Express,  No.  1467." 

"My  good  fellow,"  impatiently  drawled 
the  clergyman,  approaching  the  porter, 
"I  really  can't  wait,  don'cher  know.  I've 
looked  everywhere,  and  my  box  isn't  here. 
I  don't  know  whether  to  blame  that  beastly 
luggage  man,  or  whether  it's  the  fault  of 
this  disgustin'  American  railroad.  It's  evi- 
dent someone's  at  fault,  and  as  I  assume 
that  you  are  in  charge,  I  shall  report  you 
immediately." 

The  elderly  baggage-man  regarded  the 
robust  champion  of  religion  before  him 
with  scorn. 

"Well,  son,  you  can  report  all  you  like. 
I've  worked  in  this  baggage-room  eighteen 
years,  and  you're  not  the  first  English  crank 
who  thought  he  owned  the  hull  Central 
Railroad,"  and  the  porter  turned  on  his 
heel,  while  the  clergyman,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  horror,  ambled  quickly  out  of  the 
side  door. 

McAllister  had  watched  this  remarkable 
proceeding  with  enthusiastic  interest,  his 
round  face  shining  with  the  excitement  of 
a  child. 

"  Jiminy,  but  this  is  great!  "he  exclaimed, 
slapping  Barney  upon  the  back.  "And  to 
think  of  your  doin'  it  for  a  livin'!  Why  I'd 
sit  .here  all  day  for  nothin'!  What  hap- 
pens next  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  feller 
that's  just  gone  out  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  ain't  seen  half  the  show  yet," 
responded  Conville,  pleased.  "  It  is  pretty 
good  fun  at  times.  But,  o'  course,  this  is 
a  star  performance,  and  we're  sure  of  our 
man.  Oh,  it  beats  the  theayter,  all  right, 
all  right.  Truth's  stranger  than  fiction 
every  time,  you  bet.  Now  take  this  '  Oys- 
ter'— why  he's  a  regular  cracker-jack!  Got 
sense  enough  to  be  an  alderman,  or  presi- 
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dent,  or  anythin',  but  he  keeps  right  at  his 
own  little  job  of  liftin'  trunks,  an'  he  ain't 
never  been  caught  yet.  His  pal  '11  be  along 
now  any  minute." 

''How's  that?"  inquired  Chubby  with 
eagerness. 

"  Why,  don'  cher  see  ?  Jerry's  cut  off  the 
reg'lar  tag,  and  now  the  other  feller  '11  present 
a  duplicate  of  the  one  Jerry's  just  hitched  on. 
Great  game, '  Foxy  Quiller,'  eh  ?  " 

McAllister  admitted  delightedly  that  it 
was  a  great  game.  By  George,  it  beat 
playin'  the  horses!  At  the  same  time  he 
shivered  as  he  realized  how  nearly  the  fa- 
mous jewels  had  actually  been  lost.  Wil- 
kins  must  be  an  awful  bad  egg  to  go  and  tie 
up  to  a  gang  of  that  sort! 


The  porter,  serenely  unconscious  of  all 
that  had  been  taking  place  behind  his  back, 
and  apparently  not  soured  by  his  little  set- 
to  with  the  Englishman,  was  genially  as- 
sisting the  great  American  public  to  find  its 
luggage,  and  beaming  on  all  about  him. 
People  streamed  in  and  out,  engines  coughed 
and  wheezed;  from  outside  came  the  roar 
and  rattle  of  the  city. 

Presently  there  bounced  in  a  stout  indi- 
vidual in  a  yellow  and  black  suit,  with  white 
waistcoat,  and  green  tie,  who  mopped  his 
red  face  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief. 
Rushing  up  to  a  baggage-man  who  seemed 
to  be  unoccupied,  he  threw  down  a  paste- 
board check,  together  with  a  shining  half- 
dollar,  and  shouted,  "  Here,  my  good  fel- 
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ler,  that  trunk,  will  you  ?  Quick !  The  big 
one  with  the  red  letters  on  it — 'V.  C.  L.' 
They  sent  it  here  from  the  Astoria  instead 
of  to  the  steamboat  dock,  and  my  ship  sails 
at  twelve.     Now,  don't  lose  any  time!" 

The  porter  grabbed  the  check  and  the 
half-dollar,  and  falling  upon  the  big  Yuit- 
ton,  rolled  it  end  over  end  out  into  the  street, 
followed  by  its  perspiring  claimant. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  shouted  the 
''bounder."  "Chuck  it  on  behind.  Mus'n't 
miss  the  boat!"  and  throwing  the  porter 
another  half-dollar,  the  sportive  traveller 
jumped  into  the  hack,  yelling,  "  Now  drive 
like  the  devil!"  The  door  closed  with  a 
bang,  and  the  vehicle  quickly  disappeared 
among  the  tracks  and  wagons  of  420!  Street. 

McAllister  for  the  first  time  felt  dis- 
tinctly uneasy. 

"Look  here,"  he  whispered  feverishly, 
''is  it  right  to  let  him  walk  off  like  that? 
Quick!    Open  the  trunk,  or  he'll  get  away!" 

"Sit  still,  and  don't  get  excited!"  com- 
manded Barney.  "It's  all  right,"  he  add- 
ed condescendingly,  remembering  that  Mc- 
Allister was  unfamiliar  with  such  mys- 
teries. "We've  got  him  covered.  He 
couldn't  get  away  to  save  his  neck.  An' 
as  for  follerin'  him,  why  he'll  carry  that 
trunk  half  over  New  York  before  he  lands 
it  where  it's  goin'i" 

"  All  right ! "  sighed  the  clubman ;  "  you're 
the  doctor.  But  it  seems  to  me  you're 
takin'  a  lot  of  risk.  Your  brother  officer 
might  lose  track  of  him,  or  he  might  drop 
the  trunk  somehow,  and  then  where  would 
the  jewels  be?" 

"Right  exactly  where  they  are  now" 
replied  Barney  with  a  grin.  "  In  the  office 
safe  at  the  Waldorf.  They  ain't  never 
left  the  hotel.  There  wasn't  any  need  of 
it,  and  if  I  hadn't  taken  'em  out  I'd  've  had 
to  watch  'em  here  all  night.  Now  every- 
thin's  all  right.  Me  and  my  side-partner's 
been  trailin'  Jerry  and  this  feller  Morton 
ever  since  your  uncle  hit  New  York.  I  had 
the  room  opposite  him  at  the  Waldorf. 
Yesterday  mornin'  I  saw  the  valet  pack  the 
jewelry.  I  was  togged  out  as  a  bell-boy, 
an'  was  cleanin'  the  winders.  The  Gov- 
ernor's kind  of  figgity  you  know,  and  I 
thought  we'd  better  not  mention  anythin' 
to  him.  Of  course  I  didn't  have  any  idea 
you'd  come  waltzin'  along  this  way." 

McAllister  solemnly  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  detective.     He  was  as  demonstra- 


tive as  his  narrow  quarters  rendered  pos- 
sible. 

"  Baron,"  said  he,  "you're  a  corker!  I 
have  learned  a  heap  this  mornin'." 

"  There's  lots  of  things  you  never  'dream' 
of,  Horace,"  replied  Barney  politely.  "I 
was  about  to  suggest  that  the  drinks  were 
on  you." 

On  their  way  back  to  the  Waldorf  Barney 
explained  that  "the  Oyster"  was  one  of 
the  very  few  ''guns"  able  effectually  to 
make  use  of  a  disguise,  this  being  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  educated  for  the  stage. 

McAllister  on  his  side  informed  him  that 
the  accomplice  was  safely  locked  in  a  closet 
at  the  hotel. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment by  Lady  Lyndhurst. 

"Basil  has  disappeared!"  she  gasped. 
"  And  that  awful  man  in  the  closet  has  be- 
come so  blasphemous  that  I  can't  remain 
with  decency  in  the  room." 

McAllister  partially  pacified  her  by  stat- 
ing that  the  jewelry  wras  entirely  safe.  He 
wondered  what  on  earth  had  become  of  the 
Governor.  Once  inside  the  suite  conver- 
sation became  practically  impossible,  owing 
to  the  sounds  of  inarticulate  rage  which 
proceeded  from  the  closet. 

Barney  decided  to  place  the  valet  imme- 
diately under  arrest  and  take  him  to  police 
headquarters.  The  sooner  they  did  so  the 
more  likely  he  would  be  to  "squeal."  He 
requested  McAllister  to  arm  himself  with  a 
walking-stick,  and  to  stand  ready  to  come 
to  his  assistance  if,  on  opening  the  door, 
he  should  find  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  prisoner  alone.  Aunt  Sophia  was  rele- 
gated to  her  bedroom,  the  door  leading  to 
the  corridor  was  closed  and  locked,  and  the 
two  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  detec- 
tive, of  course,  had  his  pistol,  which  he 
cocked  and  held  ready. 

"Don't  fire,  'till  you  see  the  whites  of 
his  eyes!"  murmured  McAllister. 

"Fire — hell!"  muttered  Barney,  throw- 
ing open  the  closet  door. 

"  Hands  up,  or  I'll  shoot ! "  yelled  the  de- 
tective, as  a  fat,  wild-eyed  individual  sprung 
from  within  and  burst  upon  their  aston- 
ished gaze.  The  Governor- General  stood 
before  them. 

Speechless  with  rage,  he  glowered  from 
one  to  the  other — then  in  response  to  their 
surprised  inquiries  broke  into  incoherent 
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explanation .  He  had  waited  on  guard  some 
ten  minutes  after  McAllister's  departure, 
and  Sophia  had  gone  to  her  bedroom  to 
finish  dressing,  when  suddenly  the  expos- 
tulations of  Morton  had  seemed  to  grow 
fainter.  Finally  they  had  died  entirely 
away,  and  in  their  place  had  come  terrible 
gasps  and  gurgles.  He  had  remembered 
that  there  was  no  means  of  renewing  the 


air  supply  in  the  closet,  and  had  become 
alarmed.  Presently  all  sounds  had  ceased. 
He  was  convinced  that  Morton  was  being 
suffocated.  Opening  the  door,  he  had 
found  the  valet  apparently  lying  there  un- 
conscious, and  had  dragged  him  forth, 
whereupon  Morton  had  suddenly  returned 
to  life,  and  before  he  knew  it  had  jammed 
him  into  the  closet  and  locked  the  door. 
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"  He  was  damned  impertinent,  too,  when 
he  got  on  the  outside,  I  can  assure  you," 
concluded  Lord  Lyndhurst  indignantly. 
"  Gave  me  a  lot  of  gratuitous  advice!" 

McAllister  and  the  detective  endeavored 
to  calm  his  troubled  spirit,  and  soothe  his 
ruffled  dignity,  informing  him  that  the  jew- 
els had  been  in  the  hotel  safe  all  the  time. 
The  Governor  refused  to  take  any  stock 
whatever  in  their  explanation.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  could  possibly  have  happened 
in  England.  It  took  them  an  hour  to  per- 
suade him  they  were  not  lying — "  makin' 
the  whole  bloomin'  business  up."  The  only 
things  that  appeared  to  convince  him  at  all 
were  the  disappearance  of  Morton,  a  large 
bump  on  his  own  forehead,  and  the  actual 
presence  of  the  jewelry  in  the  safe  down- 
stairs. Even  then  he  sent  to  Tiffany's  for 
a  man  to  examine  it. 

Barney  he  regarded  with  unconcealed 
suspicion,  subjecting  him  to  an  exhaustive 
cross-examination  upon  his  antecedents  and 
occupation.  The  Governor  declared  he 
was  astounded  at  his  impudence.  The  idea 
of  opening  his  private  luggage !  He  would 
address  a  communication  to  the  authori- 
ties !  It  struck  him  it  was  little  better  than 
grand  larceny.  It  was  grand  larceny,  by 
Jupiter!  Hadn't  Conville  abstracted  the 
jewels  vi  et  armis?  Of  course  he  had! 
Damme,  he  would  see  if  the  sacred  rights 
of  an  English  official  should  be  trampled 
on!  It  was  trespass  anyway — Trespass  ab 
initio!  Did  Conville  know  that  ?  It  was 
grand  larceny  and  trespass.  Hewouldlock 
him  up. 

Barney  grinned,  and  the  Governor  again 
became  almost  apoplectic. 

He  snorted  scornfully  at  the  detective's 
explanation  about  this  Jerry  What-do-you 
call-him— " the  Clam."  Pooh!  Did  they 
expect  him  to  believe  that?    Conville  was  a 

confounded,    hair-brained    busybody 

He  dwindled  off,  exhausted. 


At  that  moment  there  came  a  sharp  rap 
upon  the  door,  and  an  officer  in  rounds- 
man's uniform  entered. 

"  Gentleman  called  at  the  precinct  house 
and  reported  a  jewelry  theft  in  this  suite. 
Said  the  thief  had  been  caught  and  locked 
up  in  a  closet,  so  I  thought  I'd  drop  over 
and  see  how  things  stood." 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  McAllister,  sig- 
nificantly at  the  Governor- General,  and 
then  caught  sight  of  Barney. 

"  Hello,  Conville! "  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
on  the  case?  Well,  then,  I'll  drop  out. 
Got  your  man,  I  see!"  He  glanced  again 
at  the  dishevelled  scion  of  nobility  before 
him. 

"  Everything  all  right,"  answered  the  de- 
tective with  a  chuckle.  "  I  guess  they  was 
fakin'  you  round  at  the  house.  By  the 
way,  I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine — 
Roundsman  McCarthy,  let  me  present  you 
to  his  Nibs — the  Governor- General." 

The  Governor  glared  immobile,  his  stony 
eyes  shifting  from  the  now  red  and  stam- 
mering roundsman  to  Conville's  beaming 
countenance,  and  back  again. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  remarked  sternly/' do 
you  prefer  Scotch  or  rye?  You  will  find 
cigars  on  the  sideboard.  No  inconvenience 
at  all,  I  assure  you." 

"By  the  way,"  he  added  to  McCarthy, 
as  McAllister  filled  the  glasses,  "would  you 
be  so  obliging  as  to  describe  the  individual 
who  so  thoughtfully  notified  you  in  regard 
to  the  loss  of  the  jewelry?" 

"  Rather  stout,  well-dressed  man,  fat  face, 
gray  eyes,"  answered  McCarthy,  lighting  a 
cigar.  "Looked  somethin'  like  this  gentle- 
man here,"  indicating  the  clubman.  "  Spoke 
with  a  kind  of  English  accent.  Nice  ap- 
pearin'  feller,  all  right." 

"  By  George !  Wilkins ! "  ejaculated  Mc- 
Allister. 

"Damn!"  exploded  Uncle  Basil. 

"The  nerve  of  him!"  muttered  Barney. 


VITTORIA 
By  Margaret  Sherwood 


Dramatis  Persons 


Marco  dei  Pontarini,  an  old  man. 
Vittoria,  his  daughter. 
Luigi  Montara,  a  scholar. 

ACT  I 

Scene  I. — A  road,  skirting  a  southern  sea. 
Father  and  daj/ghter  are  walking  along  it 
hand  in  hand.      Their  servants  are  behind. 

Vittoria.   Let  Vanni  and  Teresa  stay  awhile 
To  watch  the  horses  eat,  and  you  and  I, 
Padre  carissimo,  will  climb  the  hill, 
To  find  what  lies  beyond.      I  cannot  see 
A  road  that  thus  leads  off  into  the  blue 
Without  a  quiver  in  my  feet  to  go 
Unto  its  very  end,  where  surely  waits 
All  that  I  wish  to  know. 

Father  {smiling  sadly).     Bambina  mia, 
You  know  already  that  the  springtime  runs 
Swiftly  along  our  path.      Red  tulips  grow 
Close  to  the  beaten  dust.      Anemones 
Make  purple  shadows  in  the  living  grass — 
That  is  enough  to  know  ! 

Vittoria.  How  the  sun  shines  ! 

And  see,  between  the  gray-green  olive  leaves, 
The  sky  is  blue.     Just  as  they  did  at  home 
The  birds  sing  here :   nothing  is  different, 
And  yet  to  me  it  all  is  strange  and  new. 
Adventure  lurks  for  me  behind  each  hill 
And  all  is  mystery.      Only  the  sea 
Is  still  the  same.      Father,  you  cannot  know 
My  joy  in  this  !     You  cannot  feel  how  sweet 
Is  the  first  step  upon  the  open  road. 

[The  father  sighs. 
But  you  are  weary  ? 

Father.  Nay,  yet  I  shall  be 

When  we  have  reached  the  top. 

Vittoria.  Oh,  what  is  that  ? 

[She  points  to  a  distant  city  visible  from  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

Father.  That,  daughter,  is  the  city  of  my  birth. 
Watch  her  great  river  shining  toward  the  sea! 
Its  murmur  was  the  first  sound  in  my  ears. 
And  look !   That  golden  cross  against  the  blue 
Marks  the  cathedral  into  whose  white  stone 
My  forebears,  working,  father  and  then  son, 
Built  their  own  lives.      The  slender  tower  there 
Guards  the  grim  fortress  where  my  father  sat 
And  helped  to  rule  the  city. 

Vittoria.  Tell  me  more  ! 

Father.   I  see,  but  you  cannot — eyes  will  not 
serve — 
A  narrow  street  that  meets  the  river-bank 
And  part  way  climbs  the  hill.      There  you  may 

find 
In  tiny  shops,  and  studios  half  hid 
Close  to  the  eaves,  pictures  and  carvings  rare, 
Statues  whose  marble  is  immortal,  all 
By  inspiration  in  long  silence  wrought, 
Sacred  with  patience  of  unnumbered  years. 
That  narrow  street  is  held  in  reverence 
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Throughout  the  world.      Thither  tnrong  human 

souls 
As  to  a  tidal  river  come  the  waves. 

Vittoria.   And  never  have  I  seen  it,  street  nor 
church 
Nor  crowding  people.      Why,  along  the  sea 
Have  we  stayed  hidden  ?     Will  you  tell  me  now? 
Father.    Dear,  you  have  asked  so  often  !    not 
to-day. 
Some  day  you  shall  be  told. 

/  'it  tori  a.  Oh,  I  shall  be 

So  wise,  my  father,  when  you  tell  me  all 
That  you  have  promised — some  day  ! 

Father.  Little  one, 

Of  all  the  wisdom  of  my  sixty  years 
The  best  is  shared  with  you.      Be  happy,  dear, 
And  let  the  silences  be  silence  :   better  thus 
Than  turn  them  into  pain. 

Vittoria.  I  am  content 

With  speech  or  silence,  padre  mio.      Both 
From  you  are  as  the  voice  of  God  to  me. 
This  warm  sun  makes  me  sleepy.      Will  you  sit 
And  let  me  find  a  pillow  on  your  knee 
Until  they  come  ? 

[  They  sit  down  on  the  rocks  by  the  roadside.  I  'itto- 
r/a  puts  her  head  against  her  father' s  knee, 
and  presently  falls  asleep.  He  sits,  now  look- 
ing down  at  her,  now  off  in  the  distance  tow- 
ard the  city  of  his  birth. 

Father.  Strange  that  upon  one  road 

Sunshine  should  fall  on  her  face,  and  from  mine 
The  shadow  not  be  lifted ! 

Scene  II. —  There  is  a  footstep  on  the  road. 
Luigi  Montara  approaches,  his  head  bent,  a 
book  under  his  arm.  He  stops,  then  un- 
covers his  head  and  advances. 

Luigi.   If  some  misfortune  has  befallen  you 
Pray  let  me  be  of  service. 

/•'other.  Nay,  we  rest ; 

Our  horses  are  behind.     We  journey  on 
After  an  hour  toward  the  city  gates. 

Luigi.    Surely  not  now  ! 

Father.  And  wherefore  ? 

Luigi.  Know  you  not 

All  leave  the  city  and  none  enter  now  ? 
Within  is  horror,  for  the  plague  is  there. 
Each  day  the  river  carries  toward  the  sea 
Scores  of  dead  bodies. 

Father.  Hush!      Oh,  hush  ! 

Luigi.   You  cannot  bear  to  hear  it,  yet  would 
go? 

Father.   Go  on  I  must. 

Luigi.  Some  weighty  matter  then 

Of  life  and  death 

Father  {in  sudden  anger).      Cease   your  vain 
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For  she  may  wake.      My  daughter  never  yet 
Has  heard  the  word  "death  "  spoken.    You  stand 

dumb, 
Uncomprehending.      Yet,  for  nineteen  years 
She  has  been  happy,  and  she  does  not  dream 
That  death  is  lord  of  life.    See,  her  cheeks  glow, 
And  her  eyes,  opened,  shine.      To  womanhood 
One  child  has  grown  untouched  by  the  great  fear. 

Luigi  (slowly).    She  is  most  beautiful. 

Father.  Sir,  sit  you  down 

And  help  me  plan  for  this  day  and  the  next, 
For  I  am  old,  and  helpless  as  a  child, 
And  great  is  my  perplexity.      P'ear  not ! 
She  will  not  waken  if  we  whisper. 

Luigi.  You 

Are  of  the  city  ? 

Father.  Twenty  years  ago 

I  was  a  ruler  of  my  city  there : 
My  name  is  Pontarini. 

Luigi.  A  great  name  ! 

Great  and  unstained. 

Father.  Your  eyes  are  kind  and  grave 

For  one  so  young.      They  question  me,  and  I, 
Because  I  feel  that  you  will  understand, 
Will  tell  you  what  no  living  man  has  heard. 
Yonder  in  that  white  city,  years  ago, 
I  lived  with  wife  and  child,  absorbed,  content 
In  that  great  happiness  that  tempts  the  gods. 
For  paradise  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
The  room  wherein  my  lady  sat,  the  path 
Along  the  garden  where  she  made  the  air 
Holy  by  her  mere  passing.      When  the  child, 
A  year  old,  could  say  "  mad  re,"  as  she  played 
With  the  bright  tresses  of  her  mother's  hair, 
One  day  my  life  was  ended.      By  the  pall 
Over  my  lady's  dust,  I  made  a  vow 
And  I  have  kept  it.     There  should  be  on  earth 
One  life,  I  swore,  all  joy.      One  soul  should  go 
By  the  great  fear  unshadowed.      We  have  lived 
Yonder  in  a  walled  villa  by  the  sea. 
Beyond  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  my  child 
Knows  naught  of  the  great  change.      Most  care- 
fully 
Has  she  been  shielded,  and  she  has  not  seen 
The  death  of  any  living  thing.      The  birds 
Have  ever  sung  to  her  :    they  come  and  go, 
Leaving  no  trace  of  death.      Search  through  the 

wood 
And  you  will  never  find  a  tiny  bone 
That  crumbles,  showing  life  for  them  as  aught 
But  an  eternal  song  upon  the  air. 
She  has  been  happy.      Now,  upon  my  heart 
The  hand  of  death  has  fallen.      Few  the  days 
And  few  the  hours  left,  above  the  grass 
And  in  the  sun,  for  me.      I  travel  on 
To  bear  one  message  I  am  bound  to  give 
My  city  ere  I  die. 

Vittoria  (half  wakens,  nestles  her  cheek  against 
her  father 's  hand,  and  murmurs  :) 
I  am  so  happy  here  with  you. 

[  The  two  men  breathe  lightly  until  she  sleeps  again. 

Father  (piteotisly).  My  son, 

I  know  not  how  to  act.      I  have  delayed, 
Have  waited,  knowing  any  day  might  bring 
The  awful  knowledge  to  her,  through  the  touch 
Of  my  dead  hand.      Often  upon  my  lips 
The  words  have  trembled,  but  I  cannot  speak. 
A  coward  am  I,  and  I  cannot  shut 
The  sunshine  from  her,  cannot  take  away 
The  fragrance  from  the  flowers.   That  the  thought 


Which  blackens  all  the  sky  above  our  heads, 
And  makes  the  green  grass  wither,  must  be  hers, 
Is  more  than  I  can  bear.      For  all  these  years 
While  I  have  walked  with  death,  she  has  not  seen 
The  shadow  at  my  side. 

Luigi.  Sir,  just  below 

The  crest  of  yonder  hill,  a  convent  stands 
Where  I  have  taken  refuge.      Will  you  come 
And  bring  your  daughter  to  the  safety  there  ? 
In  its  great  quiet  you  can  form  some  plan. 

Father.    Monks    always   prattle  of    the    grave 
and  death  — 
How  could  I  shield  my  daughter  ? 

Luigi.  These  are  they 

Vowed  unto  silence,  and  they  may  not  speak, 
In  fear  of  penance.      Prithee,  let  me  go 
To  tell  them  that  you  come.     You  trust  me,  sir  ? 
See,  I  walk  lightly,  lest  the  sleeper  wake. 

Father  (watching  him  as  he  goes).      The  fate 
was  kind  that  sent  him  to  our  aid. 

Luigi   (to  himself).   What    will   the    eyes    be 
when  the  lashes  lift, 
The  eyes  that  know  not  death  ? 


ACT  II 

Scene  I. —  The  convent  garden.  Monks  in 
white  Car?neliie  robes  pace  up  and  down  the 
cloister,  praying.  The  father  sits  at  the  re- 
fectory door,  reading.  Vittoria  stands  by 
the  garden  wall. 

Luigi.    You    look    away  from   all   the  flowers 
here, 
Roses  and  Easter  lilies,  daffodils, 
As  if  you  did  not  even  hear  the  bees 
Humming  about  them.      Will  you  tell  at  what 
You  gaze  so  steadfastly  ? 

Vittoria.  That  great  white  cliff 

Yonder,  with  the  blue  water  at  its  edge, 
And  the  sky's  blue  above.      It  is  too  steep 
For  any  orange-tree  or  cypresses 
To  grow  along  its  side.      Look,  can  you  see  ? 

Luigi  (gazing  only  at  her).      I  see  ! 

Vittoria.    It  haunts  me,   and  the  long,  white, 
even  road 
Lies  like  an  invitation  to  pursue 
And  find  what  there  is  hidden,  for  it  seems 
That  something  terrible  or  splendid  waits 
Within  its  shadow.      I  am  but  a  child 
Longing  to  see  beyond  the  farthest  hill. 
Never  till  yesterday  did  I  set  foot 
Upon  the  highway,  and  I  do  not  know 
This  world  that  lies  beyond  our  villa  wall. 
Doubtless  I  seek  for  much  that  is  not  there. 

Luigi.   And  you  are  sad  ? 

Vittoria.  My  father  does  not  see  : 

Pray,  may  I  not  be  sad  alone  with  you  ? 

Luigi.   You   may   be  what  you  will.      I   only 
ask 
That  I  may  understand  :   you  puzzle  me. 

Vittoria.   My  father  always  longed  to  have  me 

gay, 
For  therein  was  his  happiness.      I  smile 
Ever  for  him,  and  I  have  laughed  when  sobs 
Caught  in  my  throat.      Women  must  learn  to  be 
That  which  men  wish,  Teresa  says,  and  hide 
All  pain  and  hunger  far  down  in  their  hearts. 
Making  me  happy  was  my  father's  life  : 
To  him,  I  have  been  happy. 
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Luigi.  Of  yourself 

And  all  you  did  in  the  long  summer  days 
Will  you  not  tell  me  ?     Paint  for  me  the  place 
That  I  may  see  it. 

Vittoria.  There  are  no  steep  rocks 

As  here,  where  the  convent  walls  make  one 
With  the  great  piles  of  stone  that  meet  the  sea; 
Only  a  long  green  slope  and  a  gray  wall, 
And,  by  the  water,  a  small  crescent  beach, 
Shaped  like  a  waxing  moon.      Two  poplar  trees, 
Close  to  it,  cut  the  blue  ;   and,  higher  up, 
Ilex  and  cypresses,  and  yellow  walls 
Where  the  house  stands.     There  are  white  marble 

busts 
Of  kings  and  poets  in  the  ilex  shade, 
Green    moss    on    chin    and    forehead.      All   day 

long 
On  the  gray  dial  in  the  grass  the  sun 
Counts  off  the  hours. 

Luigi.  Meanwhile— you? 

Vittoria.  I  sit 

Embroidering  at  the  window,  and  I  hear 
The  fountain  trickling  in  the  inner  court. 
When  the  brief  shadow  of  the  orange-tree 
Is  just  beneath  it,  saying  it  is  noon, 
I  go  to  sit,  in  the  hall  paved  with  stone, 
At  our  great  table.      There  I  serve  the  bread, 
The  cheese,  the  salad,  and  the  purple  grapes, 
And  for  my  father  pour  red  wine  or  white, 
As  he  may  choose.      So  all  the  days.      No  one 
Goes  ever  from  us,  no  one  ever  comes. 

Luigi.   And  are  you  happy? 

Vittoria.  I  have  been,  and  yet 

Forever  waiting,  waiting  with  a  sense 
Of  mystery,  for  it  has  always  seemed 
That  some  new  footfall  on  the  floor  might  bring 
The  tidings  that  would  make  me  understand. 
Life  is  so  shut  away! 

Luigi.  It  is  for  all ! 

All  share  the  shadow  where  we  grope  our  way. 
We  study  deeply  and  we  think;   we  watch, 
Wandering  freely  on  the  open  ways, 
But  no  one  of  us  knows. 

Vittoria  {shaking  her  head).     Nay,   you   are 
wise; 
It  is  not  hidden  from  you  as  from  me. 
Your  eyes  are  those  of  one  who  understands. 

Luigi  {looking  alzuays  at  her).       I   too    have 
waited,  but  more  easily 
Than  you  can  find  shall   I  find  what  I  seek. 
For  finer  souls  like  yours  the  search  is  long. 

Vittoria.  But  I   forget  my  father !     There  he 
sits, 
His  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  city:    so 
He  watches  all  the  time,  and  counts  the  spires, 
Almost  invisible,  then  looks  at  me, 
Saying,    "  Within  an  hour  I  must  start." 
And  yet  he  does  not,  neither  will  he  tell 
What  is  his  message,  nor  the  reason  why 
I  may  not  go  with  him.     I  long  to  share 
His  glorious  mission,  and  I  fain  would  hear 
The  beat  of  footsteps  in  that  narrow  street. 
Only  a  maiden  am  I,  yet  may  serve  ! 
And  I  am  young  and  strong,  while  he  is  old ; 
Why  must  I  linger  here  and  let  him  go  ? 

Luigi.   Nay,  I  will  go  for  him  !      Old  and  in- 
firm 
He  must  not  travel  all  that  way  alone. 
If  he  will  trust  his  message,  I  with  pride 
Will  carry  it 


Vittoria.  You  are  most  courteous 

To  aid  an  old  man  and  a  helpless  girl. 
How  can  we  thank  you? 

Luigi.  For  my  great  reward 

I  claim  the  service  only. 

[There  is  a  sound  of  a  bell.  The  monks  go  shuf- 
fling two  by  two  along  the  cloister,  and  enter 
the  chapel  door.  Then  conies  a  sudden  burst 
of  organ  music,  and  many  voices,  cha7iting. 
Vittoria  listens,  and  her  cheeks  are  wet  with 
tears. 

Vittoria.   Oh,   tell  me  what  it  is  !     The  sweet- 
ness hurts. 
Who  has  the  power  to  touch  our  ears  like  this  ? 

Luigi.    It  is  the  mid-day  prayer.    What  troubles 
you  ? 
Is  it  the  music  ? 

Vittoria  {reddening).  I  know  not  the  word, 
And  never  yet  have  heard  this  pleading  sound, 
Being  most  ignorant. 

Luigi  {looking  at  the  father).       I  understand  ! 
Listen  !     They  pray. 

Vittoria.  Of  praying  I  know  naught. 

[  The  music  begins  again. 
Oh,  more  than  anything  I  ever  heard 
It  seems  that  this  might  be  the  voice  to  speak 
The  words  for  which  I  waited,  tell  me  all 
The  secret  meaning  I  have  missed  before. 
And  yet  it  makes  me  sad,  as  in  the  spring 
The  new  leaves  sadden  me. 

[Luigi  watches  her  as  she  listens,  forgetting  him. 

Luigi.  Men's  purposes 

Are  ever  their  defeat !      He  who  would  keep 
Her  childhood  in  her,  has  prevailed  to  make 
Thinker  and  poet,  with  soft-shadowed  eyes, 
Wiser  than  other  maidens',  yet  with  mouth 
More  smiling.     Tall  and  very  fair  she  moves 
Among  the  garden  lilies,  with  white  brows 
And  fine-wrought  cheek  and   nostril,  her  brown 

hair 
Smooth  in  the  noon -day  sunshine.     Would  her 

face 
Have  been  all  gladness  at  my  going  hence 
If  she  had  understood? 

Scene  II. — Several  days  later.  Murmur  of  the 
service,  as  ahvays.  The  father  watches  his 
daughter  and  the  scholar  who  pace  the  garden 
paths  between  red  roses  growing  over  graves. 

Father.   How  her  eyes  follow  him  !     When  he 
is  near 
She  blossoms  like  a  flower  in  the  sun. 
Wistful  and  tender  all  her  face  has  grown, 
As  it  has  never  been.      She  knows  it  not, 
And  yet  she  loves  him. 

[From  the  chapel  comes  the  sound  of  the  creed: 

Credo  hi  spiritum  sanctum,     .     .    .     sanctorum 

communionem,  carnis  resurrectionem,  vitam 

aternam. 
Father.  It  is  very  strange 

That  my  last  moments  should  be  sweet  like  this. 
Yonder  the  monks  are  praying,  but  their  prayers 
Mean  naught  to  me.  Here,  in  the  sun,  my  child 
Learns  love  for  this  young  stranger.      Prayer  nor 

love 
Is  mine,  yet  I  am  glad  for  both,  and  warm 
I  go  between  them.      Still  I  linger  here 
For  joy  to  see,  my  great  task  unfulfilled. 
They  love  as  we  loved  in  the  garden  there 
Where    fountains    played,    and    where  the  roses 

stood, 
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Thus,  slim  and    single.      So,    but  more  golden- 
haired. 
Her  mother  walked  among  them.      Even  so 
Our  faces  quivered,  and  our  lips  were  still. 
She   loves.     When    will  she  know  ?     She  does 

not  dream 
In  this  great  happiness,  how  terrible 
The  guest  who  comes  unbidden,  evermore 
To  hold  the  secret  chambers  of  her  heart. 
Nor  can  she  see  how  close  death  stands  behind, 
Waiting  to  cast  his  shadow  on  her  face. 
I  would  have  spared  her — I  was  merciful ! 
I  would  have  spared  her  love  and  death  ! 

ACT  III 
Scene  I. — The  garden.     Late  afternoon. 

Father.  You  would  go  down  for  me 

To  the  plague-stricken  city,  there  to  do 
The  service  that  compels  me  ? 

Luigi.  Sir,  at  once, 

And  gladly. 

Father.         You  say  you  love  my  daughter. 
How  can  you  then  so  lightly  turn  your  face 
From  love  and  joy,  and,  for  her  father's  sake, 
Venture  to  certain  death  ? 

Luigi.  Did  I  not  say 

I  love  her  ? 

Father.   In  your  youth  and  strength  you  dare 
Face  the  great  fear  unflinching  ? 

Luigi.  Torture  me 

No  longer  !      Let  me  go  at  once  !      No  saint 
Am  I,  and  in  this  battle  I  must  fight 
I  can  acquit  myself  more  valiantly 
With  horse  beneath  me  and  the  road  ahead. 
Maybe  I  shall  return ;   and  death  itself 
For  me  is  terrorless.      It  does  not  mean 
Your  final  shutting  of  an  iron  door ; 
I  am  of  those  who  hold  its  endless  hope. 

[The  father  points   to   Vittoria,    who  sits   at  her 
window  embroidering. 

Luigi  (his  hands  clenched,   and  the  sound  of  a 
sob  in  his  throat).     1  who  would  die  to  serve 
her  cannot  let 
Her  father  perish,  as  flies  perish. 

Father.  Go, 

Go  then  and  save  me. 

Luigi  (walking  swiftly  away).  I  return  to  hear, 
Before  I  start,  the  message  I  must  bear. 

Father.   Knowledge    of  death  is  in  his  eyes, 
and  love 
Is  written  on  his  mouth,  and  yet  he  goes. 
{Calls.)     Comeback!      Comeback! 

[The  scholar  returns  slowly,  not  once  lifting  his 
eyes  to  Vittoria's  window. 

You  are  pure  gold,  my  son. 
I  did  but  try  you.     All  I  hold  most  dear 
Is  yours.      I  longed,  upon  my  dying  bed, 
To  say,    "  He  is  found  worthy,  and  will  keep 
The  secret  for  her."     Surely  you  forgive  ! 
Go,  and  drink  deep  of  joy.      What  I  must  do 
No  man  can  do  for  me.      Long  years  ago, 
In  a  quick  tumult  of  the  city  street, 
I  saw  one  strike,  and  saw  another  fall. 
Suspicion  rested  on  the  innocent, 
Yet  no  man  touched  him,  and  I  held  my  peace, 
Letting  my  silence  punish  other  sins 
Of  him,  most  guilty.      He  who  struck  that  blow 
Was  my  one  friend.      Now  I  am  near  to  death 
And  know  that  I  was  wrong.      I  go  to  swear 


The  oath  that  clears  my  enemy,  and  that 
My  tongue  alone  can  fashion.      You  must  live 
If  you  would  serve  me  truly.      Does  my  child 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Luigi  She  knows  ! 

[There  is  a  loud  knock  at  the  convent  gate.  When 
it  is  opened,  a  liorsetnan,  dusty,  dishevelled, 
leans  from  his  horse  to  say  hurt  ied  words  to 
the  brother  who  has  gone  to  receive  him. 
jFrate  Giacomo  crosses  himself  at  the  news. 

Father  {looking  toward  the  window  and  smil- 
ing).  She  does  not  tremble  !    Nineteen  years 
of  age, 
Yet  not  afraid  to  hear  a  sudden  knock 
Upon   the  gate !      Through   all  these  years  my 

heart 
With  each  new  sound  of  knocking  at  the  door 
Has  answered  to  old  sorrow,  with  a  thought 
Of  coming  pain. 

Frate  Giacomo  (muttering  to  himself  as  he  hur- 
ries from  the  gate).   Four  hundred  stricken 
dead 
Within  the  city  yesterday,  to-day ! 
Four  hundred  dead  !     Their  bodies  in  the  streets 
Unburied  and  unshriven !      For  our  souls 

Ora,  Maria!     Ave  Maria  !     Pray 

Father  (starting).   Oh,   I  must  go,   or  I   shall 
come  too  late  ! 
Why  have  I  lingered  here  day  after  day 
When  precious  was  each  hour  ?     Now  it  grows 

late  ; 
In  early  morning  will  I  journey  on. 
No  second  sunset  finds  me  lingering  here. 

Luigi.  Your   strength    is  spent,   and   you  are 
old  :    once  more 
I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Father.  The  seal  of  death 

Is  on  me.      If  the  plague  seize  me  or  no, 
My  days  are  few.     To  her  I  say  farewell 
As  one  who  journeys  only  for  a  day. 
Perhaps  I  steal  away  without  a  word, 
For  she  is  wilful,  as  all  maidens  are, 
And  eager  to  go  with  me.      When  a  thought 
Seizes  upon  her,  all  her  life  is  set 
In  that  one  way.      She  is  too  quick  in  act 
As  in  resolve.      My  son,  when  I  am  gone 
Guard  well  her  happiness  !    You  both  are  young, 
And  is  not  youth  immortal  ?     Live  for  her, 
Standing  'twixt   her   and   fear.      Give    me    your 

oath 
That  you  will  guard  her,  far  as  in  you  lies, 
From  knowing  aught  of  death. 

Luigi.  So  help  me  God  ! 

Father.  Then  I  go  on  content ;   but  ere  I  start 
I  fain  would  see  you  in  the  chapel  there 
Wedded  before  the  altar.  [Luigi  bares  his  head. 

Scene  II. —  The  garden,  a  little  later.  Vespers 
in  the  chapel.  The  sojind  of  the  litany  min- 
gles with  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

Vittoria.   Teresa  waits  for  me;   I  must  go  in. 
See,  all  along  the  west  the  sky  has  turned 
The  color  of  these  saffron  roses  here, 
Yellow,  with  crimson  at  the  heart.      How  pale 
The  one  star  shines  above  the  cypress-trees  ! 
Luigi.    One  moment  only  while  we  hear  them 

sing  ! 
(To  himself.)    Ah,  they  are  praying  for  the  newly 

dead.  [The  monks  chant  : 

Requiem  cetemam  dona  eis,  Domine. 
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Vittoria.   I  do  not  understand,  but  it  is  sweet — 
Part  of  the  undreamed  beauty  that  I  find 
Filling  a  world  where  all  is  strange  to  me  : 
In  new  hill  slopes,  new  pathways,  and  in  you. 
Luigi.   Beloved,   do  not  leave  me  !     Tell   me 
why 
You  tremble  when  I  speak. 

Vittoria.  It  is  not  you, 

But  through  you  something  great  and  terrible 
Speaks  to  me,  and  I  bow  my  head  in  fear. 

Luigi.     Are     you     content  ?       Always     your 
mouth  smiles,  yet 
Sometimes  I  find  your  brown  eyes  hungry  still, 
And  then  I  am  afraid  that  my  great  love 
Is  not  the  message  that  you  longed  to  hear. 
And  yet,  if  aught  can  ever  lead  your  feet 
Whither  they  wish  to  come,  it  must  be  love. 

Vittoria.    It  is  a  message  that  I  wonder  at  ! 
My  lord  and  lover,  if  my  eyes  ask  aught, 
It  is  more  love,  and  more,  and  more.      I  know 
But  one  need  now. 

[Again  comes  the  chant  of  the  monks  : 
Requiem  ceternam  dona  eis,  Domine  et  lux  per- 
petua  luceat  eis. 
Luigi.  For  me  it  is  no  longer  my  life  blood 
Beating  within  my  pulses ;   it  is  you. 
The  very  green  and  gold  threads  of  your  gown 
Have  woven  finest  meshes  in  my  brain. 
Oh,  tell  me  once  again  before  you  go 
That  you  do  love  me,  and  I  will  believe  ! 

Vittoria.   You    ask    me    that?     But    fourteen 
days  ago 
I  had  not  seen  you.     Now,  in  all  the  world 
Is  naught  but  you.     The  sunshine  on  the  grass, 
The  long,  green  hillside  slopes  where  peach-trees 

bloom, 
The  music  that  finds  out  I  know  not  what 
Unknown  recesses  of  my  soul,  and  hurts — 
All,  all  is  you !      I  cannot  grasp  my  joy, 
So  great  it  is,  as  it  comes  beating  in 
Upon  my  heart,  like  tide-beats  in  the  sea. 

Luigi  {bending  to  kiss  the  hern  of  her  dress).  I 

am  unworthy — I  ! 
Vittoria  Nay,  nay,  not  yom  ! 

An  ignorant  and  uninstructed  girl, 
Lo,  what  am  I,  that  a  great  heart  like  yours 
Should  come  to  rest  on  mine?      But   take  me, 

all, 
You  who  are  strong  and  wise,  for  utterly 
I  give  myself,  and  there  is  nothing  left. 
Make  of  me  what  you  will. 

[Again  come  the  requiem,  dying  in: 
Requiescat  in  pace.     Amen.     Amen. 

[Luigi  shivers. 

Vittoria.   And  you,  too,  are  afraid  ? 

Luigi.  Through  love  comes  fear. 

Yet  what  is  there  in  all  the  world  to  dread 
When  you  and  I  love  thus  ? 

Vittoria.  One  thing  alone 

In  this  great  safety  of  your  presence  I 
Think  of  with  fear  :   that  you  should  go  away, 
That  any  time  I  might  not  see  your  face. 
Dear  one,  you  will  not,  even  for  a  day, 
Let  life  be  as  it  was  before  ? 

Luigi.  I  swear 

No  sun  by  day  nor  thousand  stars  by  night 
Shall  find  me  anywhere  but  at  your  side. 
My  love  shall  be  the  shade  that  every  day 
Keeps  the  heat  from  you ;   it  shall  be  each  night 
A  cover  from  the  cold.      So,  hand  in  hand, 


We  shall  go  on  forever,  with  our  feet 
Keeping  one  time  along  the  selfsame  road. 

[A  voice  comes  from  the  chapet  : 
Memento    mei,    Domine,    quia    ventus  est  vita 

mea. 
Homo  natus  de  muliere,   brevi   vivens    tempore, 
repletur   multis    ??iiseriis.       Qui   quasi  Jios 
egreditur,  et conteritur,  etfugit  velut  umbra, 
et  nunquam  in  eodem  statu  permanet. 
Vittoria.     Tell  me,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Ltdgi  (passionately,  his  voice  rising  to  a  cry). 

It  means  that  love, 
Love  only,  lasts  forever,  eternal, 
Unchangeable,  triumphant  over  chance. 

ACT  IV 

Scene  I. — Frate  Giacomo  walks  in  the  cloister 
before  the  open  chapel  door.  He  forgets  his 
prayers,  but  goes  on  counting  his  beads. 

Frate    Giacomo.   They    kneel    before    the    altar, 

their  heads  bowed — 
I  see  them  where  the  holy  candles  make 
A  little  light  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 
Our  Father  Ambrose,  clad  in  robe  and  stole, 
Reads  over  them  the  marriage  service.      Here 
It  never  yet  has  sounded.      Hark,  they  speak  ! 
"  Volo  "    the   young   man   says,    and    "  Volo " 

comes 
The  woman's  softer  voice.     Who,  what  are  they 
That  they  should  utter  in  these  sacred  walls 
The  unknown  word   "  desire  "  ? 

[The  sound  of  chanted  prayer  and  response  comes 
to  him.     He  strains  his  ears. 

Oh,  what  a  change 
Is  wrought  here  !     Great  the  shock  that  has  been 

given ! 
Just  as  before  a  storm  the  air  is  full 
Of  dull  foreboding,   my  soul  waits  in  fear 
Of  what  may  come,  for  they  are  living  still 
Where  things  may  happen,   and   they  have  no 

right 
In  this  our  foretaste  of  eternal  life 
Whose  peace  they  have  disturbed. 

[There  is  a  sudden  burst  of  music,  then,  in  the  full 
triumph  of  many  voices: 
Kyrie  Eleison  !     Christe  Eleison  !     Kyrie  E lei- 
son. 
Frate  Giacomo.  God  pity  those 

Who  have  no  walls  to  shut  temptation  out. 

[The  music  of  the  processional  begins. 
Ah,  here  they  come,  the  lovers  hand  in  hand, 
One  flush  upon  both  faces  ;   after  them 
The  white-haired  father,  aged,  but  with  eyes 
Still  fierce  with  love  and  pain.      I  go  to  pray. 
Pater  noster,  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem,  sed 
libera  nos  a  malo.     Amen.     Amen. 

Scene  II. — Outside  the  chapel. 

Vittoria.   Only  a  little  way,  dear  father,  then 
Like  two  good  children  we  will  turn  again 
Without   a  word  toward  home.     May   we   not 
come  ? 

Father.   Your  marriage  garment,  daughter,  is 
too  white 
For  the  long  dusty  way. 

Vittoria.  That  can  be  changed ! 

One  moment  only  and  I  come  in  blue 
Already  dusty  from  the  blessed  road 
That  led  us  here. 
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Father.                    Few  minutes  have  I  left 
To  linger,  dear  one.      My  command  is  stern 

Vittoria.    We  will  not  trouble  you  along  the 
way 
Nor  ask  you  why  you  go,  nor  beg  to  come 
Unto  the  city,  since  you  tell  us  nay. 
Let  us  go  with  you  to  the  great  white  cliff — 
Only  so  far  ! 

Father  (smiling).    Then  you  will  wish  to  see 
The  next  cliff  and  the  next ! 

Vittoria.  I  promise,  no ! 

For  all  my  wandering  shall  I  find  an  end 
At  the  white  cliff. 

[She  puts  her  arms  around  her  father  s  neck  and 
whispers  : 

Such  utter  happiness 
Is  mine  I  cannot  bear  it  !      Let  me  share, 
If  but  an  hour,  my  great  joy  with  you. 
It  is  for  this,  this  only  I  would  go. 
A  single  shadow  dims  the  sun  for  me — 
This  undreamed  gladness  is  not  wholly  yours 
As  it  is  mine.      Dear,  did  you  ever  know 
Content  like  this  ? 

Father  {putting  his  finger  on  her  lip). 

Hush  !   hush  !      If  you  must  go 
Make  ready  in  all  haste. 

(  To  himself. )  She  springs  away 

Loosening  her  golden  girdle  as  she  moves. 
Oh,  may  the  radiance  upon  her  face 
Shine  throughout  life  undimmed  !     My  little  one  ! 
Alone,  from  you  to  the  great  mystery 
I  go,  not  to  return.      Never  again 
Shall  I  behold  your  face,  above  all  else 
Beloved,  save  only  hers,  the  unforgotten, 
Unforgettable  ! 


Scene  III.  —  The  road  toward  the  city.  Vitto- 
ria rides  between  her  father  and  her  lover. 
The  servants  are  behind. 

Vittoria   (gayly).   The  yellow  butterflies  show 

us  the  way  ! 
So  with  you  two  I  could  ride  endlessly, 
The  fresh  wind  in  our  faces,  and  ahead 
This  road  between  the  green  hills  and  the  sea. 
Father.    When     you    are    old,    bambino,    you 

will  wish 
Sometimes  to  stop  and  rest. 

Vittoria.  When  we  are  old  ! 

We  shall  be  old  together,  old  and  glad — 
Three  white  heads  nodding  early  off  to  sleep! 
When  will  the   wrinkles   come?      "Too   soon," 

you  say, 
"And   youth    is    short?"       Then    age    is    very 

long, 
But  love  is  longest,  surely.      You  must  rest : 
The  sun  is  growing  warm.     At  the  last  bend 
I  saw  the  great  white  cliff,  straight  as  a  line 
Dropped  from  a  blue  sky  to  a  bluer  sea. 
There  we  shall  stop,  and  you  shall  go  to  sleep 
In  some  deep  shadow,  while  we  sit  near  by 
Making  our  plans  for  all  the  days  to  come. 
Soon  you  return  to  us,  and  1  shall  hear 
Some  day  a  knocking  at  the  convent  gate. 
How  I  shall  listen  for  it  !      Then  we  go 
Back  to  our  villa.      Till  I  see  again 
The  old  familiar  things,  I  shall  not  know 
My  blessedness.      The  dial  in  the  grass, 
The  cypress  shade  must  measure  it  for  me, 


And  all  the  waves  must  tell  it.      Dear,  my  lord, 

[She  touches  her  lover's  arm. 
I  want  old  places  round  me  once  again. 
Life  is  too  sacred  for  the  new. 

Luigi  (looking  at  the  father  with  eyes  of  pity). 

We  go, 
Beloved,  to  your  villa.      May  our  life 
Beat  on  like  music,  pealing  strong  between 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain  and  the  sea. 

Vittoria    (laughing).      We    shall    be    blessed. 
Now  the  footstep  comes 
For  which   I   watched,    not  knowing,  and   shall 

fall 
Upon  our  floor.      Soon  shall  the  wine  be  poured 
In  three  slim  glasses,  not  again  in  two  ; 
For   three   the  bread   be   broken  ;    three   carved 

chairs 
Stand  by  the  table.      Wishing  no  least  thing, 
We  shall  go  on  forever.      Now  I  wait 
To  ask  Teresa  of  the  tapestry 
That  shall  be  hung  in  your  apartment,  sir. 

[She  turns  back. 

Father.  Your  eyes  still  beg  for  sacrifice,  my 
son. 
It  may  not  be  !     The  bitterness  of  death 
Already  you  have  taken.     When  I  see 
Unshadowed  i.i  my  daughter's  eyes  the  love 
That  you  have  lighted,  I  go  on  content. 
May  I  but  stand  at  my  cathedral  gate, 
And  have,  from  out  the  numbered  minutes  left 
Of  this  my  life,  but  time  enough  to  speak  ! 

Luigi.    My  heart   is  full  of   sadness  for    you, 
sir, 
And  full  of  fear  for  her.      We  journey  on 
Toward  a  plague-stricken  city.      Death  may  pass 
At  any  minute.      Walking  carelessly 
Along  the  green  grass  here  she  may  look  up 
To    see    some    face    borne    past.       How    can    I 

then 
Fulfil  my  trust  ? 

Father  {thinking).   It  may  come  first  to  her  : 
Not  knowing,  she  may  meet  the  enemy 
And  greet  him  gladly,  as  one  greets  a  friend. 
Oh,  they  are  happy  who  thus  touch  his  hand 
Ere  it  is  laid  on  the  beloved  ! 

Luigi.  Yet 

The  risk  ? 

Father.    My  son,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
In  the  great  shadow  of  approaching  change 
This  old  world  startles  me  as  one  new-made. 
I  doubt  where  I  was  sure,  and  what  was  doubt 
Seems     trembling    into     hope.       Blindly,     per- 
haps, 
Have  I  done  wrong?     Had  she  a  right  to  know 
The  secret  ? 

Luigi.  It  may  be. 

Leather.  Your  smile  is  sad. 

If  I  should  tell  her  now,  before  I  go —  ? 
Should  make  her  understand,   if  one  may  know 
Who  has  not  seen 

Luigi  {hastily).     Tell  her,  but  not  to-day  ! 
Her  wedding-day  must  keep  her  as  she  was. 
I  could  not  have  her  change,  not  by  one  shade 
Of  color  in  her  cheek  or  difference 
Of  thought  in  her  dear  eyes. 

Lather.  No,  not  to-day! 

It  is  enough,  if,  in  the  danger  here 
We  meet  the  unknown  thing,  to  tell  her  then. 
At  the  first  sight  she  has  of  death  we  speak — 
All  that  we  know. 
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ACT  V 

Scene  I. —  The  roadside,    near  the  white   cliff. 

The  father,  who  has  been  sleeping  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  ilex-trees,  wakens  and 
rubs  his  eyes.      Teresa  sits  near. 

Father.    I  have  been  long  asleep  ? 

Teresa.  Sir,  it  was  noon 

When  we  dismounted.      Now  the  sun  is  low. 

Father.    Then  precious  hours  are  wasted,  when 
I  had 
No  minute's  time  to  lose  !      Where  is  my  child  ? 
Teresa,  where  my  son  ? 

Teresa.  I  cannot  tell. 

Some  hours  ago  they  went  to  climb  the  cliff 
Where  it  is  highest.  Me  they  told  to  watch 
Here  by   your    side.      Long    has    your    slumber 

been 
And  they  have  not  returned.      But  they  are  young, 
And  time  goes  swiftly  on  one's  wedding-day. 

Father.    Why    came    they  not  to  waken  me  ? 
They  knew, 
They  knew,  and  why  did  they  forget  ?     Too  late 
Will  be  my  going  hence,  and  I  shall  die 
With  my  last  message  smouldering  on  my  lips, 
Like  fire  in  burnt-out  ashes.      O  my  dear, 
My  little  daughter  !     Give  me  yet  one  kiss. 
One  last  good-night  to  sweeten  my  long  sleep  ! 
Thou  who  didst  make  one  life  so  hard  a  thing 
In  the  stern  face  of  duty,  grant  me  now, 
Out  of  the  endless  nothingness  to  be. 
One  short  half-hour  of  my  daughter's  face  ! 

Scene  II.  —  On  the  roeks,  ha!f  way  down  the  side 
of  the  cliff. 

Father.    I    clamber    up   and   down  the  rocks, 
and  yet 
I  find  them  not.      Upon  these  jagged  stones 
Garments  and  hands  are  torn.      No  path  is  here 
To  guide  my  foot,  and  all  my  strength  is  spent. 
Ah,  do  I  see  them  ?     There  my  daughter  kneels 
Beside  her  lover,  on  a  ledge  of  rock : 
His  face  is  toward  the  sky.      Hasten,  O  foot, 
And  trembling,  weak  old  hands!      How  her  eyes 

shine 
As  with  some  new-found  joy  ! 

Vittoria.  Hush,  father,  hush  ! 

Do  not  disturb  him  !     For  an  hour's  time 
He  has  not  stirred. 

[  The  father  throivs  himself  upon  his  knees  at  his  daugh- 
ter's side. 

Father.  Forehead  and  hands  are  cold, 

And  the  heart  beats  not  :    O  my  God  !   my  God  ! 
Horror  of  death  is  here  !      Was  it  for  this 
The  work  of  all  my  life  was  spent,  that  she 
Should  find  this  cruel  message  written  first 
Upon  the  face  most  loved?     My  life's  great  grief 
But  still  more  cruel  have  I  wrought  for  her. 
Oh,  mine  the  sin  !      She  hears  and  heeds  me  not. 

Vittoria.   Is  he  not  wonderful  ?     Look,  padre, 
look  ! 
For  he  is  thinking.      Always  when  he  thinks 
He  is  more  beautiful.      Now,  I  can  see, 
He  meditates  some  thought  profounder  still. 
I  never  yet  have  seen  his  face  so  fair. 
Oh,  he  is  wise,  my  scholar  !      Do  you  think, 
When  his  eyes  open  and  he  tells  me  all, 
Then  I  can  understand  ? 

Father.  How  came  he  here, 

And  vou  ? 


Vittoria.    His  foot   slipped  yonder  at  the  top; 
I  searched  a  long  time  ere  1  found  him  here. 
I  called  ;    he  did  not  answer,  but  I  know 
This  is  so  sweet  and  still  a  place  to  think, 
He  simply  did  not  hear. 

Father  {moaning).  All  my  life  long 

I  have  been  building.      Who,  who  has  destroyed  ? 
Only  a  moment,  and  a  quick  misstep  ! 

0  ye  above,  who  play  the  game  of  chance 
Wherein  our  lives  are  staked,  win,  win  someone, 
That  we  may  know  the  end  !      Noble  he  was 
And  young  : — was  not  that  cause  for  death  ? 
Because  he  was  beloved  he  had  to  die  ! 

How  can  I  tell  her  now  ? 

Vittoria.  Dear  father,  say 

What  is  this  terrible  new  beauty  ?     I 
Dare  not  to  touch  his  forehead  with  my  lips 
Till  his  eyes  open  or  his  fingers  stir. 

lather.   O   poveretta  !     The    fingers  will    not 
stir; 
The  eyes  will  never  open  :   this  is  death. 

Vittoria.   Death?      Is     he     not     my    lover? 
What  is  death  ? 

1  must  be  stupid  not  to  understand. 

Is  he  not  he,  and  can  he  cease  to  care  ? 

Father.    Sweet,   my  old   heart   breaks  ;    can  I 
make  you  know  ? 
Bound  hand  and  foot  he  lies.      He  cannot  move; 
He  will  not  waken  even  to  speak  your  name. 
Waiting  forever,  you  would  never  see 
The  eyelids  quiver.      All  you  know  and  loved 
Stops,  and  exists  no  more.      It  comes  to  all : 
We  are  but  dust  that  crumbles  in  the  way, 
The  clod  from  which  the  grass  and  violets  grow. 

Vittoria.    How  radiant  his  face  is  ! — Comes  to 
all? 
We  stop  and  crumble? — But  I  never  knew. 

Father.   I   tried  to  shield  you,   dear  ;    and  no 
one  knows, 
For  all  is  mystery.      We  only  see 
The  breath  dies  softly,  like  a  little  wind 
That  does  not  rise  again.      A  swift  disease, 
A  sudden  fall  into  the  water  here, 
And  what  was  you  or  I  is  nothingness. 

Vittoria.  This  is  not  dust,  but  glory!       See, 
I  bend 
And  kiss  the  face  grown  wonderful  and  strange, 
But  mine,  mine,  mine!      My  father,  do  not  say 
That  he  can  cease  to  be.      As  a  mere  child, 
Untouched  and  ignorant,  I  might  have  learned 
Such  words  by  rote.      I  am  a  woman  now, 
Who  lives  and  loves,  and  some  great  certainty 
Is  mine,  beyond  all  teaching.     There  is  now 
Nothing  within  me  able  to  learn  aught 
Of  that  which  you  call  death. 

Father.  Bambina  mia, 

Many  there  are,  and  he  was  of  them,  so 
I  tell  you  for  his  sake — many  who  hold 
That  death  is  not  an  end,  but  only  birth 
Into  some  life  beyond,  immortal,  great, 
And  infinite  in  meaning  ;    that  this  dust, 
Sown  in  corruption,  quickens  into  life 
Somewhere  beyond  our  ken.      I — believe  not ! 
They  talk  of  an  eternity  of  love, 
But  they  know  nothing.      How  her  eyes  are  fixed 
Upon  his  face  ! 

Vittoria.  That  was  the  reason,  then, 

He  bore  the  look  of  one  who  understands, 
His  eyes  more  wise  than  ours,  full  of  love 
Immortal,  infinitely  great.      Father, 
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You  knew?     And  yet  you  shut  away  from  me, 

For  all  these  many  years,  this  greater  hope  ? 

Oh,  till  he  came,  the  sky  has  seemed  so  near, 

And  life  so  little,  with  no  farther  reach 

Than  daily  custom,  endlessly  the  same! 

How,  having  known  this  once,  could  you  shrink 

back 
To  smaller  measure?     For  to  grasp  one  thought 
So  great  is  knowledge. 

Father.  How  her  eyes  scorn  me! 

Vittoria.     Padre,    forgive,    forgive!     Of    each 

white  hair 
I  beg  forgetfulness  for  my  quick  words. 
Life  has  so  suddenly  grown  great  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  therein.    What  I  have  learned 
In  the  deep  silence  round  him  through  this  hour 
Nothing  can  take  away. 

Father.   .  Her  body  glows 

As  with  some  knowledge  shining  through, 

she 
Seems  not  to  know  the  very  use  of  tears. 
When    will   she   learn    her   loss?     Child    of 

heart, 
I  too  must  leave  you  now,  not  to  return : 
Great  service  draws  me,  and  my  death  is  near: 
I  may  not  stay  to  share  this  bitter  grief. 
Most  cruel  has  this  hour  been  to  you, 
But,  living  in  the  villa  by  the  sea, 
May  the  years   teach  you  that   the  hand  that 

struck 
Wounded  in  vain  attempt  to  save.     Farewell! 
I  would  have  spared  you  sorrow  like  my  own ! 
Vittoria  {kissing  his  hand).     Father,  you,  too? 
What  is  this  secret,  then, 
That  you,  my  best-beloved,  share,  while  I 
Am  shut  outside  ?     Into  the  glory  you 
Follow  his  footsteps,  leaving  me  behind. 
Oh,   it   means    change   and   splendor;    and   the 

thought 


and 


my 


Of  hidden  beauty  waiting  to  be  won 

Quickens  my  pulse.     My  heart  has  never  stirred 

So  with  a  sense  of  great  approach. 

Father.  Farewell! 

Go  to  Teresa,  dear,  and  you  are  safe. 

[He  speaks  to  himself  as  he  moves  away. 
Even  yet  I  fear  she  has  no  slightest  sense 
Of  that  which  parting  means.     God,   art  thou 

there  ? 
Watch  over  her  when  I  may  watch  no  more! 
Vittoria  (watching,  as  he  scales  the  cliff).     The 
poor  frail  hands  can  hardly  keep  their  grasp 
To  aid  the  weary  climbing,  step  by  step. 
When    in    that    wrinkled    face    the    great    light 

breaks 
That  he  calls  death,  I  would  that  I  might  see! 

[Her  eyes  follow  him  until  he  disappears;  then 
she  turns  to  her  lover. 

Dearest,  I  take  you  in  my  arms  again. 
See,  here  I  kiss  your  hair,  and  here  your  sleeve, 
And  then  your  eyelids.     You  would  have  it  so 
That  my  first  kiss  must  fall  upon  your  eyes: 
So  shall  the  last.     Never  were  you  my  own 
So  much  as  now.     I  did  not  know  you  then! 
This  is  a  beauty  that  you  did  not  have 
Back  in  the  garden,  even  the  first  time 
You  said  you  loved  me.     In  the  quiet  here 
There  lingers  something  that  I  would  not  change 
For  all  the  sunshine  and  the  words  of  love, 
Thrilled   through   with   scent  of  roses.     Here   I 

cross 
Your  hands  upon  your  breast.     I  hunger,  dear, 
For  this  eternity  enfolding  you. 
A  fall  from  off  the  cliff,  my  father  said, 
Will  fashion  me  like  this.     My  life  leaps  up 
Exultingly  to  meet  this  joy  of  death. 
The  silences  shall  not  be  silence  now! 

[She  bends  once  more  over  the  dead  face. 
I  follow  where  you  lead. 

[She  springs  from  the  cliff. 


THERE  is  a  wide  diversity  of  view  as 
to  what  is  the  essence  of  efficiency,  if 
one  may  judge  by  current  discussion 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  popular  ad- 
dresses. The  debate  itself  is  a  revelation  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  uppermost 
in  the  general  mind. 

These  generalizations  on  the  secret  of 
efficiency  are  most  interesting  when  least  ex- 
pected; as,  for  example,  in  a  discussion  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "Wall  Street 
manipulation,"  on  the  theory  that  "paper" 
is  the  basis  of  its  vast  transactions.  In 
speaking  of  this  exaggeration,  if  not  miscon- 
ception, Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  a  corporation 
lawyer,  confesses  that  Wall  Street's 
Effidency°  "stupendous  energy"  impresses  him 
as  a  convincing  illustration  of  ' '  work 
for  work's  sake,"  of  the  "joy  of  achieve- 
ment"; a  case  of  seeking  more  and  more, 
not  from  avarice,  but  from  a  contempt  for 
money  expressed  in  "prodigality  of  expendi- 
ture." In  a  compelling  desire  to  Ziave,  in 
order  to  waste  what  for  another  nation  would 
suffice  for  its  living — a  desire  of  which  Wall 
Street  is  the  type — Mr.  Beck  finds  when  com- 
bined with  great  national  resources  the  secret 
of  "our  amazing  development  as  a  nation." 
This  is  a  theory  not  without  academic  author- 
ity. In  noting  the  story  of  vital  statistics 
that  "the  severest  stress,  the  hardest  work, 
and  the  shortest  lives  are  not  so  much  the 
lot  of  the  poor  as  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional classes, "  Benjamin  Kidd  adds : 
' '  The  appetite  for  success  is  really  never  satis- 
fied, and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  the  rivalry  reveals  that  it  is  necessarily  so;  it 
grows  with  eating,  but  it  remains  insatiable." 

At  the  farthest  remove  from  the  purely 
materialistic  theory  of  national  efficiency, 
the  "insatiable  appetite"  idea,  is  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  elaborated  in  a  recent 
paper,  that  "the  more  books  of  the  right 
kind  are  read,  the  more  efficient  a  nation 
becomes."  This  belief  is  based  on  the 
generalization  that  experience  is  "the  force 
which  makes  life  possible,"  and  that  books 


"alone  give  permanence  to  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience." In  the  library  of  national  effi- 
ciency, books  of  technical  knowledge  have 
their  place,  but  not  the  first  place.  That 
belongs  to  the  "great  books,"  those  that 
"embody  the  best  thought  and  emotion  of 
which  humanity  is  capable"  —  an  obvious 
adaptation  of  Matthew  Arnold's  definition 
of  culture.  Here  again  one  at  once  encoun- 
ters the  opposed  theory  of  the  representative 
practical  Englishman,  Mr.  Mosely,  whose 
study  of  a  superior  efficiency  in  the  United 
States  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  due  to  "practical,  up-to-date,  scientific 
knowledge,"  made  possible  alone  through 
"an  enlarged  and  enlightened  system  of 
education."  The  commission  which  came 
with  Mr.  Mosely  to  the  United  States  to  study 
and  report  upon  our  system  of  education  did 
not,  as  a  body,  accept  his  conclusion.  As  a 
body,  the  commission  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  American  efficiency  is  due  to 
American  character;  that  American  schools 
have  not  made  the  people  what  they  are,  but 
the  people,  being  what  they  are,  have  made 
the  schools — which  leaves  the  secret  of  effi- 
ciency where  it  was  found. 

Such  a  conclusion  gives  significance  to  a 
comment  in  the  London  Spectator  on  the 
value,  compared  with  England,  which  Ameri- 
ca has  put  upon  education,  as  due  to  differ- 
rent  social  conditions.  "The  influence  of 
realized  wealth  is  becoming  greater  in  the 
United  States;  and,  as  it  does  so,  education 
will  become  less  important  as  an  instrument 
of  success  in  life,"  the  heir  to  "realized 
wealth  "  not  needing  it  as  did  the  heir  to  wealth 
regarded  simply  as  a  means  to  greater  wealth. 
Academic  as  such  a  contention  seems,  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  those  national  differences 
which,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  for  example, 
have  led  to  the  slow,  but  sure,  scientific  culti- 
vation of  foreign  trade  through  the  exact 
adaptation  of  exports  to  the  requirements, 
even  prejudices,  of  the  foreign  customer;  a 
form  of  cultivation  that  has  so  evidently  pro- 
moted national  efficiency.     Per  contra,  one 
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must  recognize  the  value  of  the  old-fashioned 
training  in  the  humanities,  supplementing 
and  broadening  traditions  of  caste,  which  has 
given  the  English  university  man  his  pre- 
eminence as  a  wise  ruler  and  developer  of 
colonies.  Still  again  this  pre-eminence  gives 
point  to  Dr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  criticism  of  the 
American  Philippine  policy,  that  it  is  based 
on  the  mistake  of  making  "education  the 
first  and  most  important  step  "  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  capacity;  whereas  such 
capacity  can  and  does  exist  in  the  form  of  "a 
high  state  of  industry,"  without  "advanced 
political  and  educational  conditions" — a  con- 
tention to  be  granted,  perhaps,  if  a  "high 
state  of  industry  "  is  the  sole  criterion  by  which 
to  determine  national  efficiency,  and  if  such 
a  state  will  last,  though  unprotected  by  "ad- 
vanced political  and  educational  conditions." 
If  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
confusing,  and  at  times  conflicting  diversity  of 
views  of  efficiency  as  disclosed  in  such  discus- 
sion, it  is  the  recognition  of  its  secret  as  lying 
in  national  temperament,  in  the  development 
of  a  national  aptitude  along  the  lines  of  its 
natural  evolution.  ' '  While  the  earlier  econ- 
omists argued,"  says  Professor  Marshall,  of 
Cambridge,  "as  though  man's  character  and 
efficiency  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
quantity,  modern  economists  keep  carefully 
in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  a  product  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  has  lived." 
Which  of  these  circumstances  are  the  most 
determinative  ?  Readers  of  Buckle  will  recall 
that  he  would  say  climate.  Ancient  civiliza- 
tion was  a  product,  in  his  view,  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil;  modern  civilization  of  favor- 
ing climatic  conditions.  How  far  do  such 
conditions,  with  their  great  variety  extend- 
ing over  a  vast  territory,  account  for  the 
energy  and  responsiveness  of  a  population 
so  rapidly  growing  homogeneous  as  the 
American  people,  and  thus  for  their  national 
efficiency?  How  far  do  similar  conditions  in 
Japan,  whose  territory  stretches  through  near- 
ly thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  account  for 
Japan's  national  efficiency,  the  marvel  of  con- 
temporaneous history? 


THE  "woman  wage-earner"  when  she 
has  risen  above  domestic  service  has 
always  been  a  more  or  less  difficult 
subject  to  treat  intelligently,  whether  in  fact 
or  in  fiction,  her  departures  from  the  con- 
ventional having  made  more  stir  than  the 


result  has  seemed  to  warrant.  For  years  be- 
fore and  after  Jane  Eyre  and  her  dynamic 
interviews  with  the  impossible  Rochester 
thrilled  an  uninitiated  generation,  the  gov- 
erness played  a  recognized  and  by  no  means 
unimportant  part  in  English  fiction,  her  only 
rival  being  the  lady's  companion.  The  woes 
of  these  unhappy  individuals  were  doubtless 
not  less  real  if  sometimes  less  roman- 
tic than  they  were  painted;  but  cer-  The  Business 
^   •     •    n      -i  t  t  •  n        i  ■>  ■  Woman  in 

tain  inflexible  traditions  of  hardship  Fiction. 

and  ill-usage  grew  up  about  them 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  true  perspective 
of  human  misfortune.  This  Jean  Ingelow 
brought  charmingly  to  our  notice  in  one  of 
her  suggestive  "Studies  for  Stories,"  where 
the  soft-hearted  daughters  of  a  good  middle- 
class  English  family,  nourished  on  the  typical 
novel  of  their  day,  insist  upon  regarding  the 
governess  of  their  young  sisters  in  the  light 
of  an  ill-used  goddess.  They  surround  her 
with  the  halo  of  martyrdom,  and  waste  their 
young  sympathies  in  endless  efforts  to  make 
her  position  less  unbearable.  One  fine  day 
they  discover  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  that  her  rise  to  the  title  of 
governess  is  felt  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  en- 
tire family.  They  learn  also  that  she  herself 
shares  in  the  general  estimation  of  her  good 
fortune,  and  declines  to  bewail  hardships  that 
exist  only  in  the  generously  sentimental  hearts 
of  her  young  friends.  The  shock  to  them  is 
severe  but  tonic. 

Since  that  time  the  note  has  changed. 
We  are  no  longer  asked  to  pity;  we  have  the 
far  more  difficult  task  of  lauding  the  self- 
supporting  woman  of  the  present.  We  have 
got  past  the  day  of  celebrating  her  daring  in 
entering  the  professions.  Mr.  Howells  long 
ago  turned  his  light  arrows  of  satire  against 
the  woman  doctor,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  has  more  than  once  bent  her  serious 
gaze  in  the  same  direction.  The  literary 
woman  has  played  the  part  of  heroine  from 
time  to  time  for  half  a  century  and  more,  and 
now,  just  as  the  woman  of  business  has  ceased 
to  feel  herself  an  object  of  interest  as  such  to 
her  friends,  she  is  taken  up  by  the  novelist 
as  a  new  and  welcome  discovery.  It  would 
seem  to  the  observer  of  things  as  they  are 
that  the  so-called  "psychological  moment" 
for  her  appearance  is  past;  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  multiplicity  of  her  class,  she 
might  be  taken  frankly  for  granted.  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  she  presents  alluring  op- 
portunities for  both  the  novelist  of  character 
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and  the  novelist  of  society.  The  reconcilia- 
tion between  innate  "ladyhood"  and  the 
occupations  of  business  is  frequently  accom- 
plished in  life,  and  challenges  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  the  most  endowed  historian  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  few  serious  minds, 
also,  have  set  themselves  to  prove  to  a  public 
that  perhaps  needs  little  proof,  how  enliven- 
ing to  women  of  receptive  intelligence  is  the 
contact  with  large  interests  and  complicated 
business  problems.  Most  of  us  are  well 
aware  that  hope  of  opportunity  for  such  free 
play  of  the  mind  has  sent  many  an  eager  girl 
into  the  most  disappointing  and  monotonous 
drudgery. 

The  author  of  "In  the  Cage"  succeeded, 
through  his  peculiar  sympathy  with  minds 
avid  for  the  smallest  morsel  of  life,  in  reveal- 
ing the  compensations  to  be  found  by  a-suffi- 
ciently  soaring  imagination  in  the  seemingly 
dreary  world  of  the  telegrapher;  but  not  all 
caged  minds  can  make  the  most  of  their  frag- 
mentary opportunities,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  to  do  so.  That  in  all  ordinary 
cases  it  is  Dead  Sea  fruit  upon  which  they 
have  to  sustain  their  attenuated  existence,  we 
know  as  though  we  ourselves  had  bitten  it. 

It  is  the  virtue  of  imagination  as  of  genius 
to  transform  life  into  a  stimulating  elixir;  but 
can  we  do  it  by  merely  attaching  to  our 
heroine  the  tag  of  "governess,"  "compan- 
ion," "doctor," or  "stenographer"?  Doubt- 
less to  Adam  the  word  "woman"  expressed 
all  the  romance  of  paradise,  and  it  is  still  the 
feminine  individuality  acted  upon  by  one 
environment  or  another  that  claims  our  in- 
terest. The  accessories  of  position  and  oc- 
cupation are  of  course  interesting  in  their 
relation  to  character,  but  seldom  in  them- 
selves. The  mistake  is  constantly  made  of 
regarding  them  as  the  essential  factors  in  the 
story  of  men  and  women;  but  the  great 
novelist  of  the  future,  like  those  of  the  past, 
will  use  them  only  as  life  itself  does,  to  de- 
velop the  souls  of  his  people. 


WE  cherish  the  belief  that  as  a  people 
we  have  grown  too  well  bred  to  ask 
direct  personal  questions,  and  that 
the  interrogative  Yankee,  if  not  altogether 
extinct,  is  not  so  numerous  as  the  travelling 
Briton  of  fifty  years  ago  represented  him. 
We  disguise  such  curiosity  as  we  still  imper- 
tinently have,  sometimes  quite  successfully 
concealing  it  even  from  ourselves.      We  be- 
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lieve  that  we  have  cut  entirely  free  from  the 
extreme  vulgarity  of  social  inquisitiveness. 
But  in  open  confession  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  one  topic  which  chal- 
lenges the  interest  of  the  most  in- 
curious— that  of  income  and  outgo. 
We  instinctively  put  together  such 
sticks  and  straws  of  information  as  float  our 
way,  and  of  them  build  in  the  backs  of  our 
minds  something  that  represents  to  us  the 
"circumstances"  of  the  people  we  know. 
Not  that  we  care  for  exact  figures  or  to  turn 
an  intrusive  gaze  upon  private  balance-sheets. 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  our  neighbor's  expenditures 
that  we  speculate ;  but  approximately  to  know 
the  means  of  the  men  and  women  we  meet  is 
almost  a  necessity  of  comfortable  progress 
toward  a  just  estimate  of  their  point  of  view. 
It  is  enlightening  to  know  on  which  side  of 
a  fixed  standard  of  possibilities  they  belong, 
and  this  standard  is  usually  our  own  income. 
We  must  manage  to  orient  our  acquaint- 
ances even  in  a  country  where  Burke's  "Peer- 
age" is  useless  and  no  "Book  of  Landed 
Gentry"  avails.  We  may  apply  to  Brad- 
street,  but  as  a  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  agreeable  people,  this  also  is  sadly 
deficient. 

The  novelists  are  kind  to  us  in  the  matter. 
Apparently  they  recognize  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  settle  down  to  a  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding of  our  hero  and  heroine  until  we 
know  how  securely  the  "iron  hand  of  pov- 
erty" has  held  them  down,  or  else  how  much 
of  the  "enervating influence  of  luxury  "  they 
have  had  to  overcome.  In  fairy  book  days 
we  had  charmingly  concrete  measurements. 
When  five  cents  represented  to  us  easy  means 
and  twenty-five  cents  wealth,  what  did  we 
care  for  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars? 
That  the  princess  came  down  to  breakfast  in 
cloth  of  gold  embroidered  in  pearls,  and  the 
prince  wore  armor  of  the  precious  metal  and 
carried  a  sword  whose  hilt  was  encrusted  with 
diamonds  the  size  of  chestnuts  was  easily  to 
be  comprehended  and  very  pleasant  to  hear. 

And  many  writers  of  immense  popularity 
still  employ  these  indirect  methods.  They 
are  not  all  so  candidly  on  our  side  as  clever 
Jane  Austen,  who  tells  us  quite  squarely  that 
the  father  of  Elizabeth  Bennett  had  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  and  that  out  of  it  they 
saved  nothing.  We  see  at  once  that  Jane 
Bennett  with  only  the  distant  prospect  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  the  four  per  cents,  has 
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no  right  to  aspire  to  Bingley,  whose  fortune 
mounts  to  a  level  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Thackeray  also  chose  to  be  specific,  and 
had  the  sympathetic  fancy  that  could  make 
poverty  on  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  real, 
and  respectability  attainable  for  a  widow  on 
fifty  pounds,  at  a  period  when  we  know 
from  his  letters  how  many  times  the  larger 
sum  he  was  making  and  spending.  With 
Trollope  we  calculate  resources  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  book-keeper,  and  know  in  de- 
tail how  the  wife's  little  interest  money  will 
just  pay  the  life  insurance,  leaving  the  young 
family  with  a  good  house  and  nine  hundred 
per  annum  fairly  comfortable  till  some  better 
preferment  offers  itself.  When  it  comes  to 
great  possessions,  however,  even  Trollope 
realizes  the  value  of  mystery.  We  need  no 
figures  to  realize  that  with  Lady  Glencora's 
k-vast  wealth"  and  Mr.  Palliser  "so  rich  that 
he  could  throw  away  thousands  if  he  wished 
it"  the  Pallisers  are  in  something  more  than 
moderate  circumstances,  even  though  Mr. 
Palliser  does  fix  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  time 
when  a  colossal  inheritance  shall  necessitate 
"expansive  expenditure." 

Our  own  Mrs.  Whitney,  who  robs  of  no 
shade  of  realism  the  plain  people  and  ways 
of  New  England  and  yet  manages  to  make 
it  in  some  sort  a  land  of  enchantment,  is 
minute  though  not  meticulous.  Her  heroines 
are  the  very  flower  of  maidenhood,  and  her 
little  seamstress  on  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
day  performs  miracles  of  which  we  are  en- 
tirely credulous.  We  meet  with  her  and 
happily  solve  with  her  the  huge  difficulties 
of  infinitesimal  outlay ;  and  when  as  the  proper 
princess  she  follows  the  prompt,  inevitable 
prince,  we  sigh  with  relief  that  her  day  of 
exacting  economies  is  over. 

Mr.  Howells,  with  a  masculine  authority, 
possesses  us  easily  of  all  needed  information  in 


regard  to  the  financial  standing  of  his  people. 
When  we  know  about  a  family  that  they  are 
not  rich,  but  are  "  certainly  richer  than  their 
neighbors"  in  a  prosperous  community,  we 
infer  a  measurable  affluence.  When  he  sends 
them  to  New  York  for  the  winter  and  en- 
gages for  them  an  apartment  of  six  rooms  in 
a  good  hotel,  finally  starting  them  for  Europe 
for  an  unpremeditated,  indefinite  stay,  we 
take  no  farther  thought  for  their  bank  ac- 
count. They  are  rich,  indeed,  according  to 
poor  Ralph  Touchett's  classification — they 
are  "able  to  gratify  their  imagination. "  Our 
only  regret  is  that  the  Kentons  have  so  little 
to  gratify.  Lack  of  imagination  is  not,  at  all 
events,  the  defect  of  Mr.  James's  Ralph,  whose 
endowment  of  that  quality  prompted  him  to 
urge  the  bestowal  upon  his  young  cousin  of 
half  his  expected  inheritance,  partly  in  gen- 
erosity, partly  "to  see  what  she  would  do 
with  it."  Mr.  James  is  very  definite  that  a 
young  girl  "ought  to  get  a  good  many  op- 
portunities for  sixty  thousand  pounds,"  and 
on  the  whole  we  agree  with  him.  Upon  other 
occasions  he  is  less  explicit,  and  while  mak- 
ing us  feel  unmistakably  the  delicious  tyranny 
of  "things"  he  allows  our  imagination  and 
his  own  to  float  vaguely  amid  the  outlines  of 
great  fortunes.  In  spite  of  Adam  Verver's 
"millions"  and  Milly  Theale's  "opulence" 
these  are  characters  greater  than  their  for- 
tunes; their  imagination  is,  after  all,  their 
most  enviable  possession.  This,  really,  is 
the  key.  All  competent  artists  in  life  are 
bound  to  follow  the  ancient  preliminary  to 
satisfactory  wealth.  They  call  about  the 
personages  they  evoke  the  powers  of  the  un- 
der world,  to  pronounce  the  efficacious  charm 
above  their  cradles: 

Eyes  to  pierce  the  darkness  through, 
Wit  to  find  the  hidden  clew, 
Heart  to  feel  and  hands  to  do, 
These,  the  gnomes  have  given  you. 


HERCULANEUM   AND    ITS 
OF  ART 


TREASURES 


IT  is  interesting  to  see  the  question  brought 
up  again  of  excavating  at  Herculaneum 
and  seeking  to  bring  to  light  the  art  treas- 
ures concealed  there.  Dr.  Waldstein  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of 
noble  art;  for  no  one  can  possibly  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  what  maybe  expected 
to  come  to  light  from  even  a  reasonably  thor- 
ough exploration  at  that  point. 

I  have  said  in  print  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  the  possible  discoveries  there 
might  be  thought  to  approach  in  value  all 
that  is  now  above  ground,  in  the  way  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  That,  of  course,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  happiest  possibility:  there  is  a 
much  less  cheerful  possibility  of  which  more 
in  the  next  paragraph ;  but  on  the  whole  this 
is  a  good  chance  for  the  optimist.  Hercu- 
laneum was  a  pleasant  place ;  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  early  Empire  had 
their  villas  there — their  summer  residences, 
their  places  of  elegant  ease  which  the  equable 
climate  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  rendered  habit- 
able for  much  more  than  the  summer  season. 
Also  it  is  known  of  what  quality  and  condi- 
tion was  that  one  great  villa  which  stood  west 
of  the  heart  of  the  town  and  across  a  little 
ravine,  in  which  flowed,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
two  water-courses  named  by  ancient  writers. 
From  the  basilica  were  brought  up  the  two 
marble  equestrian  statues  of  the  Balbi,  father 
and  son,  and  some  draped  female  statues  as 
well;  and  there  was  a  little  temple  with  valu- 
able paintings,  and  another  andlarger  temple, 


all  of  which  might  easily  be  made  accessible 
again  by  opening  up,  once  more,  the  tunnels 
deep  down  in  the  soft  rock,  bringing  the  dug- 
out material  to  the  surface.  We  can  judge 
of  the  comparative  size  and  importance  of  the 
town  itself  by  these  remains ;  and  we  may  in- 
fer that  from  the  basilica  and  the  theatre  and 
the  forum  between  them  and  the  colonnaded 
streets  near,  many  other  portable  works  of 
art  may  yet  be  brought  to  the  surface. 

Still,  for  these  "museum  pieces"  we  have 
to  expect  more  from  the  private  residences 
than  from  the  town ;  for  the  municipium  it- 
self must  have  been  small  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  villa  we  have  found,  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  neighborhood  were,  some 
of  them,  of  a  dignity  and  splendor  only 
second  to  the  imperial  villas.  That  little  in- 
ference is  what  I  think  Dr.  Waldstein  has 
drawn,  and  that  is  the  one  which  I  wish  to 
insist  upon  here.  The  opposite  possibility 
is,  of  course,  that  the  owners  of  neighboring 
villas  were  less  devoted  to  noble  works  of  art 
than  the  owner  of  the  mansion  above  cited. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  any  one  of  his 
neighbors  was  as  enlightened  an  amateur  and  * 
as  splendid  a  collector  as  he. 

Let  us  consider  his  house.  The  plan  on 
the  first  page  of  this  article  has  been  drawn 
by  Edward  B.  Sturgis  from  the  elaborate 
survey  left  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  exca- 
vators of  the  eighteenth  century  and  repro- 
duced in  the  folio  volume  by  Comparetti  and 
De  Petra.  The  walls  and  columns  became 
known  to  the  explorer  only  as  he  burrowed 
along  their  bases  in  his  slowly  lengthening 
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"  Villa  of  the  Papyri "  at  Herculaneum. 

Plan  made  up  from  measurements  taken  in  tunnels  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  drawn  after  the  complete  survey  published  in  1883. 
— (Fro»i  "La  Villa  Ercolanese  dei  Pisatii,"  by  Comparetti  and  De  Petra.) 
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tunnels,  and  of  course  there  is  much  assump- 
tion. Where  three  columns  are  found  at 
equal  spaces,  and  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  is  found 
so  many  metres  further  on,  there  is  a  con- 
*  elusion  naturally  drawn  that  the  columns 
between  are   there,   imbedded  in   the   tufa. 


II 


That  premised,  wc  may  go  on  to  say  that  the 
vestibule  ( i )  is  turned  toward  the  sea-beach, 
that  the  peristylar  garden  (5)  was  indeed  a 
museum  out-of-doors,  311  feet  long  and  105 
feet  wide  within  the  continuous  walls  which 
enclose  it,  and  had  in  the  middle  a  long,  nar- 
row cistern  or  pool  of  still  water  200  feet  long. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  on  every  side, 
and  out  in  the  open  under  the  sky,  there  stood 
statues  and  busts,  bronze  and  marble. 

Leaving  the  garden  for  a  moment,  ( 1 )  in  the 
plan  is  the  vestibule  of  entrance,  which  leads 
directly  into  the  first  atrium  (2)  which  has 
two  alcE  or  branching  wings.  This  atrium, 
too,  had  many  exquisite  sculptures  arranged 
against  its  walls  or  standing  around  the 
fountain  in  the  middle,  the  smaller  pieces, 
the  little  bronzes  at  the  fountain,  the  life-size 
busts  backed  by  the  wall,  and  including  some 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  classical 
sculpture  known.  Leaving  this  and  going 
northward,  (3)  is  the  greater  atrium,  a  Corin- 
thian atrium  if  we  follow  the  nomenclature 
of  Vitruvius,  for  it  has  a  very  large  complu- 
vium,  or  unroofed  space  open  to  the  sky, 
Here  again  some  of  the  very  noblest  busts 
known  to  us  stood  between  the  columns  about 
the  cistern  in  the  middle  and  along  the  walls. 
Passing  westward  from  this  large  atrium, 
(4)  is  the  tablinum,  more  open  than  usual. 
Passing  through  the  tablinum  we  enter  the 
great  peristylar  garden,  having  everywhere 
about  us  as  we  move  the  admirable  works  of 
art  with  which  the  villa  was  filled — paintings 
on  the  walls,  descriptive  and  decorative  mo- 
saics under  foot,  busts  on  high  pedestals  and 
terminal  figures  along  the  walls,  and  statues 
of  first-rate  quality  interspersed  with  these. 

As  for  the  architecture  of  the  Roman  Im- 
perial days,  taken  in  undress — the  stuccoed 
colonnades  of  these  courtyards  and  gardens — 
a  great,  a  revolutionary  lesson  is  to  be  learned. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  archi- 
traves above  them  are  still  imbedded  in  the 
soft  rock.  We  only  know  from  the  examples 
of  the  small  uncovered  area  near  the  present 
sea-coast  that  great  possibilities  of  future 
study  are  there.  The  Roman  architecture 
adapted  to  the  dwelling-house,  its  principles, 
its  tendencies,  the  characteristics  which  it  had 
to  separate  it  from  the  architecture  of  the 
huge  city  buildings,  thermae,  temples,  palaces 
and  imperial  fora,  is  all  there,  buried  in  soft 
stone.  A  new  form  of  neo-classic  architec- 
ture may  result  from  the  studies  of  these 
monuments  when  they  are  uncovered.      For 
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the  present  we  are  thinking  more  of  the  port- 
able works  of  art  which  may  be  found,  and 
this  is  the  thing  to  observe — that  from  this 
single  house  and  garden  have  been  brought 
up  more  numerous  and  finer  works  of  antique 
bronze  than  all  the  rest  of  Kurope  can  show- 
as  yet.  There  were  marble  statues  there 
six  excellent  ones — among  which  is  the  ad- 
mirable draped  orator  or  scholar  called  com- 
monly Acschines  or,  as  formerly,  Aristides, 
a  piece  worthy  to  rank  with  the  "  Sophocles" 
of  the  Lateran :  the  "Homer"  leaning  on  a 
staff;  a  singularly  effective  archaistic  Pallas 
Athene  or  Minerva;  and  especially  a  draped 
female  statue  with  a  veil  drawn  over  its  head, 
called  "Pudicizia"  (Modesty).  There  arc 
marble  busts,  some  in  the  form  of  double 
terminal  figures,  the  two  heads  of  which  form 
a  problem  and  a  puzzle,  for  these  are  not 
imaginary  or  idealized  personages,  but  por- 
trait heads  if  ever  there  were  any — and  are 
they  father  and  son?  I  count  eight  life-size 
marble  busts  and  double  busts,  all  of  great 
interest.  Then  of  small  bronzes  there  were 
an  uncounted  number,  Cupids  with  dolphins, 
Cupids  carrying  water-jars,  a  famous  little 
male  worshipper  of  Bacchus  with  his  berib- 
boned  pine-staff,  the  Silenuswith  the  panther 
and  the  famous  Silenus  astride  of  a  wine-skin, 
which  was  on  a  fountain  in  the  larger  atrium; 


in 


the  other  reels  backward  on  the  rock  which 
supports  him  in  a  spasm  of  joyous  drunken- 
ness. Twenty-two  life-size  bronze  busts  were 
found  in    the   villa.      There  is  the  so-called 


with  these,  small  figures  of  deer,  of  hogs,  and     Dionysos,  formerly  known  as  Plato,  that  ex- 

purely  decorative  pieces  serving  as  weights     (|Ujsjte   and   gentle   head  which   Lenormant 

for  the  steelyards,  lion-headed  water-spouts 

and  the  like.      But  the  greater  bronzes  excel 

everything  known  to  the  modern  world — in 

fact,   there   is   no   comparison.      The   single 

"  Hall  of  the  Greater  Bronzes"  in  the  Naples 

Museum  is  supplied  mainly  from  this  single 

villa.      Counting  the  six  statues  of  draped, 

decoratively  arranged  danseuses,  there  are, 

in  the  large  bronze  room,  twenty  statues  of 

life-size  and  above,  eleven  of  which  came  from 

the  villa,  and  about  as  many  life-size  busts. 

Among  the  statues  are  the  two  ball-players, 

sometimes  called  Divers,  because  they  were. 

indeed,   found  facing  one  of  the  decorative 

cisterns  of  the  villa,  and  looking  to  a  hasty 

observer  very  much   as  if  about   to  make  a 

running  plunge  of  it.      Among  the  bronze 

statues,  also,  is  the  noble  seated  Hermes  or 

Mercury,   which   was   found   at    the   western 

end  of  the  garden  :  of  which  some  critics  think 

that  it  belongs  to  the  Praxitelean  epoch  of 

Grecian   art;   and  those   two   famous  fauns, 

one  of  whom  sits  nearly  erect  with  his  right 

arm  thrown  up  and  behind  his  head,  while 
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thinks  a  part  of  that  renowned  statue  of 
Poseidon  holding  his  son  Taras,  and  long. 
existing  at  Tarentum;  and  indeed,  it  is  not 


VI 


technically  a  bust,  but  has  been  cut  from  a 
more  complete  figure.  There  is,  as  the  bold- 
est of  all  contrasts  to  the  Plato,  the  strange, 
realistic  and  savagely  expressive  head  ab- 
surdly called  Seneca;  this  also  is  well  known 
and  yet  a  reproduction  of  it  is  in  order;  see 
Fig.  I.  Comparetti,  when  he  worked  out  his 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  villa  as  that  of 
Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  called  Cassoninus, 
took  it  to  be  Piso's  own  portrait.  There  are 
the  two  heads  of  slightly  archaic  type,  as  if 
Greek  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C,  each  hav- 
ing a  coronal  of  corkscrew-  ringlets;  these 
ringlets  having  a  flat  section  like  ribbons  in 
the  one  case,  and  a  round  section  like  hand- 
made wire  roughly  shaped,  in  the  other  case. 
These  ringlets,  it  is  evident,  have  been  made 
separately,  rivetted  to  the  head  at  the  point 
whence  they  seem  to  spring,  and  then  covered 
and  adorned  by  a  bandeau,  perhaps  once 
covered  with  silver.  One  of  these  is  given 
in  Fig.  II.  There  is  still  another  bust  with 
strange,  detached  ringlets,  the  so-called 
Apollo,  and  this  one,  as  attracting  less  atten- 
tion generally  than  the  two  cited  above,  is 
given  here;  see  Fig.  III.  In  this  piece  there 
is  but  one  casting,  the  disordered  and  tum- 
bled curls  helping  to  give  to  the  physiogno- 
my the  most  un-godlike  character  possible. 
There  is  the  so-called  Heraclitus  with  his 
masses  of  hair  and  beard  treated  in  a  fashion 
almost  unique  in  ancient  art;  and  not  wholly 
unlike  it  are  the  so-called  Democritus  and  the 
so-called  Archytas,  the  last-named  of  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  IV.  There  are  lovely  heads,  both 
male  and  female,  to  which  the  far  more  intel- 
ligent appellative  "unknown"  is  given  by  the 
cataloguist,  and  of  these  there  are  reproduced 
here  the  exquisite  female  head  given  in  Fig. 
V,  while  a  less  beautiful  but  very  characteris- 
tic portrait  bust  is  thatshown  in  Fig.  VI.  This 
last-named  bust  has  been  called  sometimes 
Berenice — just  as  the  male  heads  include  sup- 
posed portraits  of  five  succeeding  Ptolomies. 
What  is  there  in  the  way  of  bronze  sculpt- 
ures in  all  the  museum  world  of  Europe  to  set 
against  these  of  Herculaneum?  Of  life-size 
busts  and  statues,  there  is  not  enough  outside 
of  the  Naples  collection  to  fill  a  small  room, 
and  the  Naples  collection  is  from  Hercula- 
neum, and  mainly  from  the  villa.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Bronze  was  a  costly 
metal,  and,  moreover,  it  was  all  ready  to  be  re- 
cast and  struck  as  coins.  The  plunderers  of  the 
empire  could  not  lose  that  capital  chance  to  fill 
their  treasure  chests.     Russell  Sturgis. 


Drawn  by  Edwin  B.  Child. 

"FILLING  THE  PIT  WITH   BOOMING,    ECHOING  THUNDER  AND   FLYING  ROCK." 
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GOIN'  to  shoot  in  there.  Got  about 
twenty  or  thirty  holes  we've  got  to 
fire."  It  was  a  tall,  gaunt  Yankee 
overseer  in  a  mountain  marble  quarry,  and  I 
was  asking  what  the  unusual  look  of  things 
meant.  I  had  hung  around  this  and  other 
quarries  for  days  at  a  time,  and  this  day  was 
different.  The  noisy  clank  of  cutters  and 
drills  was  stilled,  and  a  number  of  machines 
had  been  loaded  on  cars  where  the  skewy 
track  came  elbowing  out  of  the  quarry  pit, 
giving  somewhat  the  look  of  a  May  moving. 

"  You  ain't  goin'  to  touch  'em  all,  air  ye, 
Ed  ?"  queried  the  Blacksmith,  who,  like  all 
native  Yankee  quarrymen,  always  calls  the 
foreman  familiarly  by  his  first  name,  ab- 
breviated. "  Got  eighteen  filled,  and  I  can 
touch  nine.  If  the  other  feller's  as  good  as 
I  be,  we'll  git  'em." 

"  Guess  the  fust  '11  come  pretty  near  bein' 
warm  before  you  gitround,"  said  the  Black- 
smith with  a  grin. 

"Ed"  looked  at  him  dryly.  "Once  I 
touched  twenty-two  and  a  'cotton'  alone." 
A  grim  twinkle  came  into  a  corner  of  his 
near  eye,  and  he  spit  with  precision  at  a 
chunk  of  marble.  "The  fust  one  was 
pretty  nigh  burnt  when  I  touched  the  last, 
and  I  wa'n't  a  hell  of  a  ways  out  of  the  quarry 
when  they  begun  to  pop."  And  he  stalked 
away  around  a  pile  of  refuse  marble — 
"refuge," Sim  Jenkins  called  it — to  another 
part  of  the  quarry. 

So  I  learned  that  they  were  about  to 
blast  away  a  layer  of  stone  that  covered  a 
lower  pocket  of  marble  in  a  part  of  the  pit 
hidden  by  the  buttressed  entrance.  Before 
I  got  in  sight  of  the  men  who  were  tamping 
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in  the  charges  there  came  a  sudden  sharp 
explosion,  followed  by  somewhat  involved 
diaconal  oaths  that  belong  to  Vermonters, 
and  back  around  the  turn  came  the  over- 
seer, running  with  ashy  face,  followed  by 
other  men,  fearful  of  a  premature  explosion. 
Luckily  no  harm  was  done,  though  it  had 
been  a  close  call  for  young  Abe  Slocum, 
lately  graduated  from  water-boy  to  helper. 
The  scare  made  "Ed "  reminiscent. 

"No,  nobody  ever  got  hurt  blastin'  in  my 
time.  Once  when  we  was  gettin'  out  a  slice 
up  there  jest  below  where  you  see  that 
derrick  " — and  he  pointed  to  where  a  flying 
buttress  of  marble  seemed  to  bolster  up  the 
mountain  at  one  side  of  the  entrance,  a 
striking  piece  of  natural  architecture  left  by 
the  accident  of  cutting  away  the  marble 
each  side — "you  know  we  had  a  way  of 
strippin'  back  the  cotton  an  inch  or  so,  an' 
then  shakin'  out  the  black  paowder.  We 
had  about  a  dozen  holes  to  bust  up  there, 
and  jest  as  I  had  touched  two  or  three,  I 
heard  a  kind  of  a '  siss '  behind  me,  an'  I  sez, 
'Gosh,  boys,  she's  in  the  paowder  I'  We 
had  to  git  up  about  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  of 
ladder  to  git  out  of  that  hole,  and  we  didn't 
stop  long.  We'd  jest  got  over  the  edge 
when  the  place  was  pretty  well  filled  with 
pieces  of  rock.  You  can  bet  I  give  that 
feller  a  combin'  thet  stripped  that  cotton. 
He  said  they  was  just  goin'  down  in  to  find 
us.  They'd  heared  the  blow  and  didn't 
see  us  in  the  smoke.  I  told  him  he'd  better 
git  his  mind  on  strippin'  his  cotton  ruther'n 
goin'  down  in  holes  pickin'  up  pieces  of 
humans.  Then  we  went  back  and  fired 
the  other  nine." 
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In  a  short  time  everything  was  ready. 
The  men  were  gathered  in  groups  well  out 
of  danger,  a  great  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
protruding  itself  between  us  and  the  charges. 
The  foreman  and  his  helper,  Bill  Crandall, 
had  gone  in  with  red-hot  irons  that  the 
blacksmith  had  been  keeping  ready,  and 
had  come  out  again  on  a  run,  he  having 
touched  his  nine  and  one  more;  for  Bill  had 
made  but  eight.  It  was  a  bit  thrilling,  the 
explosions  following  each  other  irregularly, 
tearing,  wrenching,  rending  the  ledges,  fill- 
ing the  pit  with  booming,  echoing  thunder 
and  flying  rock,  some  pieces  going  sky-high 
and  landing  far  up  the  mountain  in  the 
woods.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust 
followed,  against  which  were  silhouetted  the 
foreman's  lank  figure  as  he  stood  with  his 
stocky  helper,  keeping  count,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  men.  As  he  counted  he  noted 
by  " That  was  a  good  poke"  or  "Somethin' 
lifted  then"  the  blasts  that  were  doing 
what  was  wanted.  "Yes,  I  kin  tell  pretty 
much  whether  they're  liftin'  the  rock  right 
or  jest  shootin'  off  for  show.  And  I  caount 
'cause  it's  jest  as  wrell  to  know  if  all  the 
holes  has  blowed,"  he  continued.  "I 
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wouldn't  want  to  set  down  where  one  was 
hangin'  fire,  and  it's  pretty  hard  to  tell, 
when  two  or  three  go  off  together,  jest  how 
many  they  be." 

"No,  'taint  dynamite.  We  use  black 
paowder:  it  breaks  the  rock  up  better. 
Dynamite  is  so  sort  of  sudden:  it's  apt  to 
crumble  everything  up  into  dust  in  a  little 
hole,  and  then  it's  so  powerful  it  strains  the 
hull  maountain.  It  might  run  a  crack 
right  through  a  good  vein  of  marble,  and 
besides  in  this  quarry  we  have  to  look  out 
for  the  roof  of  our  tunnel." 

This  quarry  of  which  "Ed"  Hooker  was 
the  overseer  is  perched  high  up  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  mountain,  and  reached  by  a 
rough  road  that  zigzags  its  way  laboriously 
through  side-hill  pastures  and  sugar-maple 
woods,  past  a  dingy  line  of  quarrymen's 
houses,  adhering  with  apparent  uncertainty 
to  the  steep  slope,  their  front-yard  flower- 
gardens  nearly  bumping  the  eaves,  and  the 
pig-pens  and  chicken-yards  almost  hanging 
from  the  cellar  walls;  then  the  road  curves 
itself  up  to  where  the  quarry  rears  its  white 
cliffs.  The  open  cut  is  a  pit  only  in  part. 
The  marble  mountain  has  been  sliced  down 
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until,  in  the  rear,  the  white  walls  have  be- 
come precipices  from  which  drop  thread- 
like cables  from  tall  derricks,  whose  power 
is  steam,  or  the  steady  circling  of  a  big 
gray  horse,  seeming  as  unconcerned  as  a 
goat  or  a  burro,  as  he  pulls  his  sweep  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Through  the  pit  from 
the  entrance  wanders  a  track,  vastly  un- 
certain as  to  its  curves  and  wilful  as  to  its 
abrupt  changes  of  grade,  carrying  single- 
truck  cars  on  which  the  blocks  are  loaded 
by  the  far-above  derricks  and  run  out  to 
their  big  plunge  down  the  mountain-side. 
Here  again  our  gray  is  harnessed  to  a 
sweep,  first  to  shift  the  blocks  from  the  small 
car  to  the  cable,  and  then  to  start  that  car 
forward  to  the  verge  of  the  incline,  where  its 
weight  begins  to  tug  at  the  cable  drums  with 


their  four  great  brakes,  and  the  counter- 
balancing car  that  is  bringing  up  its  load  of 
coal  and  other  supplies.  A  full  mile  this 
incline  plunges  straight  down  to  the  railroad 
in  the  valley. 

"You  can  ride  if  you  want  to,"  said 
Hooker;  "I  won't  charge  you  no  fare,  and  I 
won't  insure  your  life.  If  she  should  fetch 
loose  she'll  go  hell  bent  for  'lection.  There 
won't  nothin'  stop  her  this  side  of  Jericho. 
She  never  broke  but  once,  and  that  was 
after  she'd  been  runnin'  seventeen  year. 
It's  near  seventeen  more  now,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  somethin'  was  about 
due." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  open  cut  are 
the  tunnels,  where  the  same  veins  of  marble 
are  reached  by  burrowing  into  the  heart  of 
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things  in  wide  shadowy  caves  whose  nar- 
rower entrances  are  deep-set  eye-sockets  in 
the  face  of  the  white  cliff.  Their  wide 
vaulted  roofs  are  supported  by  piers  and 
walls  of  marble,  left  as  the  quarrymen  drill 
their  way  in.  They  are  huge  and  handsome, 
but  seem  too  infrequent  for  safety  when  one 
sees  the  enormous  span  of  the  cave  roof  and 
considers  the  weight  of  mountain  overhead. 

"  There's  lots  of  places  in  this  here  tunnel 
where  I  wouldn't  work,  not  for  tew  dollars 
a  day,"  said  the  Blacksmith;  and  he  pointed 
significantly  to  some  large  slabs  forming  a 
part  of  the  tunnel  floor  and  to  the  reversed 
imprint  of  their  shapes  overhead.  "Bill 
Jenkins  was  considerable  flatted  out  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  a  ton  or  tew  fell 
on  him — right  over  there  where  that  broken 
cog  lays.  We  was  comin'  out  together,  I 
was  just  a  leetle  ahead,  'n'  he  was  talkin' 
'baout  the  loose  scale,  an'  he  chucked  his 
drill  up  at  it.  'Twas  jest  enough  to  start  it, 
an'  gosh-fer-a-mighty,  but  if  I  wa'n't  close  i 
It  fanned  my  hair  and  ears,  an'  de'yer  know 
his  heart  came aout  jest  like  a  piece  of  note- 
paper.  Well,  I  went  off  and  didn't  come 
to  till  after  they'd  got  him  out.  After  that 
they  fixed  things  up  some.  They  knocked 
off  all  the  loose  scale  and  was  pretty  keerful 
for  a  while;  but  that  don't  last  long  no- 
wheres."  By  which  I  saw  that  the  Black- 
smith was  something  of  a  philosopher. 

On  rainy  and  lowery  days  the  work  is  try- 
ing in  the  tunnels.  The  steam  and  smoke 
thicken  and  hang  heavy,  so  that  the  men 
can  with  difficulty  see  each  other  at  arm's 
reach.  It  seems  uncanny  to  stand  by  the 
half  hour  within  ten  feet  of  a  gang  of  men, 
your  ear  assailed  by  clatter  and  din  of 
cutters  and  drills,  the  hissing  of  steam,  the 
scraping  of  shovel  and  clang  of  iron  bars  on 
stone — hearing  the  voices  of  busy  contented 
men,  or  their  united  grunts  as  they  heave 
together,  prying  at  some  stubborn  stone, 
but  seeing  nothing.  Look  toward  the  en- 
trance, and  the  fog  lessens  a  bit;  shadowy 
forms  come  suddenly  out  of  the  gloom 
walking  on  fog;  a  silhoutte  of  horses, 
both  exactly  the  same  fog  color,  though 
one  is  black  and  one  white  in  the  open. 
The  top  of  a  crane  with  no  base  shapes 
itself  out  of  the  smudge,  swings  a  block 
of  fog-colored  marble  toward  some  fog- 
colored  men,  who  guide  it  to  a  fog-colored 
car,  on  which  the  foggy  horses  drag  it  out 
into  daylight. 


With  a  shift  of  weather  the  sun  gets  the 
better  of  the  clouds  outside,  and  almost  at 
once  the  thick  smoke  and  steam  are  gone. 
Everything  becomes  strong,  definite,  and 
bold.  Powerful  lines  of  natural  rock  cleav- 
age run  riot  overhead.  In  a  shadowy  corner 
a  torch  that  was  helpless  against  the  fog 
glows  on  the  men  who  are  mending  or  ad- 
justing some  tool  with  its  aid,  and  a  block 
of  marble  that  the  derrick  has  lifted  from  its 
long  sleep  of  thousands  of  years  comes 
pearly  white  from  its  bed.  Close  by,  out- 
side, is  the  big  dump,  its  side  tumbling 
down  the  mountain  like  rip-rapping  on  a 
great  river-bank,  its  top  a  fine  wide  level 
which  grows  larger  with  each  season's 
added  waste.  Here  in  the  summer,  over- 
looking a  splendid  sweep  of  the  valley  that 
divides  the  Green  Mountains  from  the 
Taconic  Range,  the  men  from  the  tunnels, 
where  not  even  active  work  prevents  the 
damp  chill  from  penetrating  to  the  bones, 
come  to  sun  themselves  while  they  eat  their 
dinner.  They  are  not  unconscious  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place — "Sightly  "  they  call  it 
"Ain't  it  slick  and  neat?"  said  the  Black- 
smith. 

Nearly  all  of  the  men  at  this  quarry  are 
Yankees,  men  whose  skill  and  intelligence 
are  varied  and  who  do  not  need  overmuch 
bossing;  who  can,  and  often  do,  turn  from 
quarrying  to  farming  or  house-building  or 
plumbing  or  running  a  river-boat  on  the 
Hudson,  or  even  managing  a  hotel  for  the  un- 
wary summer  boarder.  Among  the  young 
and  husky  quarrymen  old  Nathan  Weeks 
looked  misplaced.  His  close-cropped  chin- 
whisker  was  white,  his  shoulders  narrow, 
and  his  movements  slow.  It  seemed  that  a 
restful  sunny  front  porch  would  be  a  more 
fitting  place  for  him  than  a  quarry-pit. 

"He  does  move  tarnation  slow,"  said  the 
Blacksmith,  "but  he's  the  best  man  in  the 
quarry  yet.  He  don't  need  no  talkin'  to 
nuther.  He's  alwuz  thar  an'  knows  what 
he's  up  to,  and  he  can  do  more'n  the  best 
man  next,  whatever  it  is.  There  ain't  a 
man  in  the  caounty  can  chop  as  many  trees 
in  a  day  as  he  can,  and  every  stump  he 
leaves  is  as  slick  and  smooth  as  if  he'd 
planed  it.  It  don't  make  no  difference 
how  fast  the  rest  on  'em  start,  he's  alwuz 
the  fust  to  the  top  of  the  maountain,  and  he 
never  stops  to  breathe  himself  before  he 
puts  his  axe  in.  I  remember  seein'  him 
once  pullin'  a  big  stone  for  the  underpin- 
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nin'  of  his  barn.  He'd  yoked  up  a  big  pair, 
weighin'  a  ton  apiece,  to  the  stone,  with 
'baout  fifty  foot  of  chain,  and  the  oxen 
daown  in  a  mess  of  brush  in  a  gully,  and 
he'd  swing  his  gad  and  throw  them  oxen 
inter  the  yoke  and  stop  'em  when  she'd  slid 
jest  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Another 
quarter  would  'a'  ripped  the  whole  inside 
stuffin'  out  of  everything.  By  gum.  you 
couldn't  put  a  leaf  between  the  stone  and 
the  sill  he'd  drawed  to!  And  he's  jest  as 
good  anywhere  in  the  quarry.  He  looks 
sort  of  peaked  and  old,  but  he's  awful 
tough.  Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of  his  meet- 
in's  ?  You'd  oughter  have.  His  father  was 
an  old  Methody  exhort er,  an'  he  kinder 
inherited  it.  He  used  to  have  meetin's  in 
the  school-house  over  in 
Spanktown  Holler,  reg'- 
lar.  But  it  got  so't  folks 
would  go  to  laff  jest  hear- 
in'  him  pray  and  he  give  it 
up.  Gosh,  but  Silas  Way 
ketched  it  once!  The  old 
man  got  up  and  he  sez: 
'They's  some  folks  thet 
don't  know  any  more 
abaout  missions  than 
Brother  Silas  over  thar. ' 
Then  Silas  he  quit  goin'." 
The  Blacksmith  threw 
down  the  last  of  the  bunch 
of  drills  he  had  been  sharp- 
ening, settled  down  on  a 
bench  near  the  door, 
filled  his  pipe,  and  went  on.  "  'Way  up  in 
the  end  of  the  Holler,  near  where  them 
big  pot-holes  is  that  you've  heared  about, 
Uncle  Nate's  father  used  to  have  a  quarry 
where  he  an'  Nate  used  to  git  out  a  few 
small  blocks  the  best  they  could  in  winter. 
They  didn't  have  no  sech  tools  as  we  have 
nowadays,  but  they'd  manage  to  split  'em 
up  and  smooth  'em  down  with  old  pieces  of 
grin'stone  and  sech  like,  and  bimeby  they'd 
git  a  bunch  of  pretty  likely  lookin'  head- 
stones. Sometimes  the  old  man  would  set 
to  work  and  fix  up  one  or  two  off  extra. 
He'd  cut  a  bunch  of  leaves  with  the  stems 
stickin'  right  out  so't  you  could  see  'em 
jest  as  plain — or  a  harp  with  strings  to  it. 
I  tell  you  they  was  awful  slick  and  neat. 
Then  he'd  load  'em  up  in  his  wagon  and  go 
peddlin'.  Sometimes  when  folks  was  real 
healthy  he'd  git  a  good  ways  off,  clear  to 
Ohio,  'fore  he'd  get  sold  aout. 


Nathan   Weeks. 


"Well,  one  day  they  found  a  new  vein  of 
marble  in  the  quarry.  You  know  they 
didn't  have  no  way  of  corein'  the  way  we  do 
now,  an'  'twa'n't  easy  to  tell  what  was 
under  you.  Anyhow,  he'd  found  enough 
to  make  him  think  he  was  fixed.  He 
wouldn't  have  to  git  rich,  he  could  jest  sit 
down  an'  be  rich.  So  when  he  got  home 
that  night  he  sez  to  his  wife,  'Miss  Weeks, ' 
sez  he,  'yer  needn't  to  wear  caliker  no 
more.  Yer  can  wear  bombazine  fer  every 
day  naow.'  Well,  the  next  mornin'  he 
went  back  to  the  quarry  an'  he  found  that 
there'd  been  a  'slide,'  and  his  quarry  an' 
his  tools  was  under  about  twenty  thousand 
tons  of  maountain." 

The  other  old  man  of  the  quarry  was 
"Be Num."  He  was  bent 
and  grizzled,  and  his  man- 
ner of  working  indicated 
that  he  was  kept  on  the 
job  more  for  what  he  had 
been  than  for  any  present 
efficiency.  But  there  was 
I L  a  slight  twist  in  the  ends  of 

-« |  his  moustache  that  did  not 

■k  belong  to  Vermont.  "Yes, 

■  he's  French,"  said  the 

Blacksmith ;  "a  'Kanuck '. 
His  real  name  is  Alphonse 
Le  Grande,  but  we  all  call 
him  'Be  Num'  for  short. 
That's  French  for  good 
man!" 
Deeper  in  the  mountain, 
reached  by  an  unlighted  passage  dubious  to 
find  one's  way  through,  or  by  a  farther  out- 
side opening,  partly  covered  by  indiscrimi- 
nate masses  of  rock  that  have  from  time  to 
time  tumbled  from  the  overhanging  cliff,  is 
an  older  tunnel,  long  since  unworked.  An 
irregular  squat  column  of  singular  charm 
of  color  and  shape  supports  the  entrance. 
The  interior  is  richly  tinted  by  time  and 
smoke  and  water.  A  shadowy  pool  fills 
the  back  of  the  cave,  reflecting  dimly  its 
strange  forms  and  mysterious  beauty,  the 
dimness  and  the  mystery  deepening  until 
all  disappears  in  veiled  shadow  that  has  no 
boundaries.  Figures  look  unreal  like  the 
figures  on  the  low-lighted  stage  of  a  great 
opera.  It  seems  like  a  dream-setting  for 
some  scene  from  Wagner.  A  few  notes 
of  a  W'agner  motif  from  a  child's  treble 
voice  float  in  high  half-echoing  vibrations, 
until  they  join  the  mystic  shadow.     And  a 
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bass  voice  in  an  answering  theme  seems  to 
come  from  and  belong  to  the  place.  The 
figures  move  into  the  gloom  and  are  still, 
and,  in  the  silence,  comes  a  beautiful  liquid 
note  with  its  whispered  echo  as  unseen 
water  drips,  drips,  into  the  pool  whose  sur- 
face shows  no  sign. 

A  line  of  men  formed  a  long  pulsating 
diagonal  across  the  composition  as  they 
heaved  rythmically  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
stretching  over  the  yawning  pit.  The  first 
man's  foot  was  braced  against  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  my  sketch-book,  and 
the  last  man's  straining  shoulder  smudged 
against  the  base  of  a  derrick  at  the  upper 
left;  behind  them  the  open  quarry  on  the 
edge  of  which  they  were  working.  That 
was  the  way  it  looked  as  an  arrangement. 
They  were  replacing  a  steel  guy-rope  that 
the  night  before  had  whipped  itself  loose 
under  the  strain  of  a  too  heavy  load,  and 
savagely  lashed  the  marble  within  a  foot  of 
Cy  Cole,  the  gang  foreman,  who  was  now 
bossing  the  repair  of  it,  and  who  was  at  the 
moment  hanging  by  a  derrick  hook  half- 
way down  the  side  of  the  sheer  wall,  rigging 
a  block  and  tackle. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  quarries  that  lie  in  the 


open  valley,  shining  with  dazzling  white  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  its  great  pits  drop- 
ping into  dizzying  depths,  cool,  luminous, 
and  clean,  where  men,  looking  like  flies  in  a 
sugar-bucket,  slop  around  in  snow-white 
mud.  Far  down,  black  machines,  purling 
inky  smoke  from  their  rust-red  stacks,  clank 
heavily  to  and  fro,  chiselling  deep  grooves. 
Higher  up,  small  battalions  of  cutters, 
spurting  their  criss-crossing  jets  of  white 
steam,  move  across  tables  of  rock  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  lower  pits,  but  never  going 
over.  One  always  expects  them  to,  seeing 
often  no  stops  at  the  end  of  their  project- 
ing tracks. 

Steam  is  everywhere,  twisting  its  hot  way 
through  endless  many-elbowed  pipes  that 
creep  along  ledges,  drop  into  pits,  climb 
dizzy  walls,  and  wander  about  the  quarry 
in  drunken  zigzags.  It  spurts  itself  out  of 
every  loose  joint  or  leaky  valve,  watching 
its  chances  to  puff  at  some  unsuspecting 
bystander  with  a  smother  of  dirty  warm 
water,  and  then  suddenly  with  explosive 
coughs  it  slams  the  drills  into  their  grooves. 
It  sputters  in  spasmodic  gasps  where  the 
three-legged  drills  are  worrying  their  way 
with  bull-dog  tenacity  into  the  sides  of  the 
unsplit  blocks,  and  urges  the  big  pumps 
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with  wheezy  groan  to  keep  down  the  incom- 
ing water  in  the  lowest  levels.  It  puffs 
itself  out  in  cloudlets  that  jump  and  climb, 
chased  by  blue  shadows  up  the  cream- 
white  dazzle  of  sunlit  marble  walls.  It 
plays  little  picture  games,  smothering  a 
figure  from  view,  but  leaving  his  shadow 
silhouetted  beyond.  It  gathers,  on  days  of 
heavy  cloud  and  misty  rain,  from  all  the 
machines  in  a  dramatic  sweep  of  white 
against  the  angry  gray-blue  sky  and  moun- 
tain .  It  screams  out  of  shrill  signal  whistles ; 
it  roars  its  way  out  of  safety-valves;  it  hauls 
endless  steel  cables  on  a  dozen  derricks  and 
coils  them  snugly  around  the  big  drums  in 
the  engine-houses;  it 
does  a  hundred  busy 
things  in  a  hundred 
busy  ways,  now  with 
saucy  impudence, 
now  with  vigorous, 
forceful  emphasis, 
now  with  mighty  re- 
sistless power. 

Around  the  pit, 
stayed  by  a  clumsy 
lace- work  of  guy- 
ropes,  are  perched  the 
huge  derricks,  rearing 
their  powerful  arms 
against  the  big  blue 
and  white  and  green 
of  sky  and  cloud  and 
mountain.  Its  boun- 
daries are  piled  walls 

of  alabaster,  sliced  through  by  railroad 
tracks,  on  which  snorting  locomotives  push 
empty  cars  up  heavy  grades  for  loading,  or 
carefully  take  them  down  again  with  their 
shining  burden. 

Such  a  quarry  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
"Ed"  Hooker's.  It  seems  more  modern, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not.  It  may  be  the 
sensations  one  gets  from  creeping  in  near 
the  heart  of  a  mother  mountain,  where 
might  be  whispered  secrets  treasured 
through  the  ages,  giving  an  element  of  un- 
reality that  disappears  here  where  all  is  in 
open  day.  Differences  in  ways  of  working 
may  be  due  only  to  differences  of  conditions; 
some  ways  of  working  will  not  do  where 
land  slopes  at  an  apparent  angle  of  forty- 
rive  degrees.  One  sees  modern  harvesting- 
machines — the  kind  invented  in  the  big  flat 
West — used  in  the  valley  farms,  but  they 
will  not  work  on  "Uncle Nate's"  side-hill 


meadows,  where  to  ride  an  ordinary  mow- 
ing-machine is  dare-devil  boys'  work.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  more  modern.  No 
horses  toil  around  dragging  heavy  sweeps; 
no  oxen  heave  their  mighty  backs  straining 
to  start  heavy  blocks,  though  even  they  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  some  quarries.  There 
are  no  mysteries  of  mountain  caves.  Pict- 
ures there  are,  as  are  always  to  be  found 
when  sturdy  men  are  doing  their  days' 
work. 

Here  the  men  are  of  all  sorts — Yankees, 
French,  Italian,  Irish,  Poles — some  having 
their  homes  in  the  near-by  farms  and  vil- 
lages, where  they  and  their  fathers   have 

farmed  and  quarried 
and  lived  the  lives  of 
good  citizens  for  gen- 
erations ;  others  living 
in  bunches  in  bare, 
raw,  two-roomed 
boarding-houses, 
where  all  the  sleeping 
is  done  in  one  room, 
and  the  cooking  and 
eating  in  the  other. 
They  all  seem  to 
work  together  in  har- 
mony. Indeed,  they 
display  wonderful 
unanimity  in  drop- 
ping sledge  or  lever, 
shovel  or  chain,  to 
start  up  the  long  lad- 
ders, like  ants  in  un- 
broken line,  when  the  noon  whistle  blows. 
"Folks  always  say  that  these  fellows  do  a 
lot  of  loafing,"  said  the  foreman,  "and some 
of  'em  do  seem  to  stand  round  a  good  deal ; 
but  quarrying  is  hard  work,  and  they  all 
earn  their  day's  pay  'fore  night  comes." 

Much  of  the  work  is  heavy  and  tiring, 
but  by  ten  minutes  after  twelve  dinner-pails 
are  out  of  sight  and  a  lively  game  of  base- 
ball is  in  progress,  played  with  all  the  zest 
of  school-boys  relieved  from  several  hours 
over  books  and  whose  blood  needs  stirring. 
Back  to  their  work  they  go  at  one,  and  it 
is  a  merry  crew,  full  of  jibes  and  horse-play, 
with  now  and  then  a  dry  Yankee  joke 
slipped  in  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
There  seems  always  time  for  a  friendly 
interchange  of  snowballs,  made  of  marble 
dust  and  water,  that  move  with  a  degree  of 
emphasis  that  makes  clever  dodging  pru- 
dent.    Back  to  the  cutters  that  begin  work- 
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ing  their  way  to  and  fro,  channelling  their 
vertical  grooves  to  the  appointed  depth. 
Back  to  the  drills  that  bore  their  horizontal 
holes  ready  for  the  splitting.  And  the  split- 
ting of  a  hundred-and-twenty-ton  block  of 
marble  is  worth  watching. 

The  wedges,  carefully  greased,  are  insert- 
ed between  their  half-rounds  in  the  drill 
holes,  which  for  a  horizontal  split  are  neither 
close  together  nor  very  deep,  as  that  is  the 
natural  plane  of  cleavage.  Two  men  with 
sledges  go  down  the  line,  giving  each  wedge 
a  blow,  not  too  hard.  It  seems  at  first  a 
play  at  working,  so  deliberately  is  it  done, 


A  bit  too  much  haste,  and  the  marble 
may  split  in  a  sharp  diagonal,  and  what  was 
to  have  been  part  of  a  cornice  on  a  Fifth 
Avenue  palace  is  ruined  and  goes  to  the 
dump.  At  last  the  crack  is  complete;  and 
now  a  six-foot  Milanese  and  a  swarthy, 
stocky  Yankee — for  so  the  types  sometimes 
run — smash  the  wedges  in  and  the  crack 
widens.  Now  the  foreman  marks  certain 
wedges  to  be  driven  home,  freeing  the  rest. 
For  a  bit  the  quiet  deliberation  has  disap- 
peared. With  bulging  eyes,  out-thrust 
neck,  open  mouth,  each  gasping  blow  is 
given  with  all  the  power  a  man  has,  until 
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with  an  unexplained  wait  between  their  turn 
and  the  pair  following.  After  two  or  three 
rounds  there  is  a  longer  wait  while  the  fore- 
man and  one  or  two  others  examine  care- 
fully for  a  sign  of  a  crack.  Two  more  go 
down  the  line  with  steady  swing,  and  in  go 
the  wedges  a  fraction  of  an  inch  farther. 
Now  in  places  the  crack  begins  to  show, 
the  rock  has  begun  to  lift.  Then  the  fore- 
man himself  takes  the  sledge,  and  with 
beautiful  precision  places  his  blows,  know- 
ing just  how  much  each  wedge  needs.  For 
the  crack  must  connect  from  hole  to  hole, 
through  the  entire  twenty  feet  of  the  split. 
Carefully  he  examines  the  crack,  and  after 
a  longer  wait  certain  few  wedges  are  chosen 
for  an  extra  blow  or  two. 


soon  the  long  block  is  clear  and  ready  to  be 
again  split  into  smaller  blocks.  For  the 
vertical  splitting  the  holes  are  drilled  much 
closer  and  deeper,  but  the  split  being  com- 
paratively short,  it  is  soon  done  and  a  block 
is  free.  Now  to  get  the  derrick  chain  with 
its  four-inch  links  around  the  block.  A 
steel  bar,  weighing  two,  three,  or  even  five 
hundred  pounds,  needing  a  whole  gang  of 
men  to  handle  it,  is  thrust  into  the  crack;  a 
long  plank  is  placed,  one  end  on  the  ground, 
the  other  end  on  the  free  end  of  the  pry. 
Up  on  this  climb  the  men  in  a  slanting  row, 
and,  hugging  each  other  around  neck  and 
shoulder,  dandle  up  and  down,  thereby 
prying  up  the  marble.  Wooden  blocks  are 
thrust  into  the  widening  crack,  and  again 
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and  again  the  bar  is  raised,  reset,  and  forced 
down  by  the  tetering  crew,  until  a  four-inch 
iron  ball  can  be  rolled  under  the  centre  of 
the  block.  On  this  the  marble  mass  can 
roll  a  bit  to  the  side  as  the  men  mount  the 
lever,  and  at  last  there  is  room  for  the  big 
chain  to  be  carried  around  the  end  of  the 
block.  The  steam  derrick  does  the  rest, 
and  soon  the  chain  is  adjusted  around  the 
centre.  Every  loose  scale  is  knocked  off 
and  thrown  down,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  loose  bits  drop  off  at  the  wrong 
moment. 

" Where's  she  going?"  asks  the  signal- 
man. " Right  on  to  the  car;  you  can't 
better  it,"  is  the  foreman's  answer,  and  he 
looks  with  pride  at  the  big  cube.  But  as 
the  chain  tightens,  he  halts  it,  and  signs  to 
a  group  of  men  with  busy  cutters  on  a  rock- 
table  across  the  quarry.  They  shut  off 
steam,  and  stop  their  machines'  noisy  row 
to  hear  his  word,  "Stand  from  under." 
The  block  weighs  thirty  tons,  and  is  nearly 
up  to  the  safety  limit  for  this  derrick.  Up 
the  block  goes  above  the  quarry,  above  the 
trees,  above  the  line  of  mountain,  and, 
shining  white  against  the  sky,  begins  to 


circle  over  the  pit,  where  men  peer  up 
from  safe  corners,  and  over  the  rock  table 
with  its  deserted  machines.  It  clears  the 
top  of  the  high  wall  of  refuse  blocks  bound- 
ing the  side  of  the  pit,  and  then,  poising  a 
moment,  drops  gently  to  a  car  behind,  next 
the  power-house.  There  it  is  loaded  to 
start  on  its  journey  cityward,  to  be  chiselled 
and  shaped  for  the  cornice,  perhaps,  of  the 
New  York  City  Library,  or  to  look  twenty- 
three  stories  down  on  busy  Broadway  from 
a  sky-scraper.  Its  luck,  however,  may  be 
to  tumble  off  the  flat  car  at  a  curve  of  the 
track,  to  the  disgust  of  a  farmer  who  objects 
to  having  a  dozen  or  more  hills  of  corn 
ruined,  and  objects  more  to  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  what  is  now  only  a  useless 
boulder. 

We  were  talking  together  by  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  deep  pits,  the  overseer  and  I 
(he  was  not  called  by  his  first  name  in  this 
quarry;  that  doesn't  do  from  "Guineys" 
and  "Polaks"),  looking  down  to  where  a 
gang  of  laborers  were  adjusting  a  derrick 
chain  around  a  big  block,  when  he  sudden- 
ly raised  his  hand  in  a  simple  but  striking 
gesture  that  for  the  moment  had  no  mean- 
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ing  to  me;  but  the  hoisting-engine,  out  of 
sight  behind  a  pile  of  blocks,  stopped  as  if 
he  had  had  his  hand  on  the  lever.  The  signal 
man  was  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  quarry, 
looking  down,  the  boy  who  repeated  his 
signals  to  the  engine-house  was  watching 
him,  but  somewhere  an  eye  was  on  the  over- 
seer, and  he  had  seen  something  unready 
that  the  men  nearest  had  not  discovered. 

This  way  in  which,  amid  the  everlasting 
clatter  and  din  of  the  cutters  and  drills, 
where  a  shout  would  be  lost,  the  ponderous 
derricks  with  their  huge  chains  are  con- 
trolled, blocks  are  turned,  raised,  shifted, 
sixty  feet  or  two  inches,  all  by  a  slight 
motion  or  turn  of  the  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  impressive  things  in  the 
quarries. 

The  marble  genius  is  a  clean  and  whole- 
some sort  of  spirit.  He  leaves  no  dis- 
figuring trail.  Squalor,  desolation  and  dev- 
astation, dirt  and  disease,  discomfort  and 
hardship,  such  as  follow  in  the  wake  of 
many  enterprises  of  men,  are  barred  by  him. 
His  finger-prints  are  white,  and  everywhere 
you  find  them.  He  draws  a  white  line 
down  each  side  of  a  village  green — marble 
walks  for  the  villagers.  He  gives  white  un- 
derpinning to  the  houses  and  barns.  White 
posts  form  exclamation  points  at  the  ends 
of  fences.  Cows  chew  their  cuds  behind 
stone  walls  of  white  marble.  The  Mill 
Brook  comes  tumbling  into  the  village  over 
a  rich  arrangement  of  natural  marble  steps; 
bridges  cross  it  supported  on  piers  of  marble. 
Occasionally  marble  buildings  are  seen — 
barns,  workshops,  and  less  often  houses, 
mostly  old  timers.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  stone  does  not  always  seem  to  satisfy. 
I  remember  an  old  one-story  marble  house 
that  is  carefully  whitewashed  each  year. 
But  perhaps  many  of  us  try  to  paint  the 
lily  more  often  than  we  think. 

Clean  and  wholesome  are  the  lives  and 
work  of  the  men.  I  know  of  no  disease  that 
comes  to  the  quarrymen  from  their  work. 
I  know  no  finer  air  to  breathe  than  comes 
to  them  on  these  mountain  slopes.  Like 
Uncle  Nate,  they  grow  old  and  are  "awful 
tough."  And  I  have  never  seen  men  more 
jolly  and  evidently  happy  at  their  work  each 
day  to  the  moment  when  the  night  whistle 
blows  and  they  start  for  home  on  foot,  or  in 
shackly  rigs  behind  good  mares,  or  on 
wheels,  up  the  valley  road,  in  a  mad,  clattery 


race  to  the  post-office  and  their  daily  pa- 
per, the  setting  sun  making  dusty  glories 
around  their  bent  shouldersand  their  baggy, 
overalled,  pedalling  legs. 

The  abandoned  quarries  are  prodigal  in 
pictures  in  the  key  of  white,  wonderfully 
varied.  Near  the  base  of  "Mother  Mer- 
rick" is  an  impressive  one.  Sweeping  walls 
and  steps  of  marble,  once  white,  but  with 
rich  stainingsof  time  and  weather,  surround 
wide-circling  pools  of  water,  lying  tranquil 
and  inviting,  like  the  bath  of  some  pre- 
historic king  of  giants.  This  in  the  fore- 
ground. Across  the  valley,  shining  white 
behind  clumps  of  trees  in  the  pastures,  are 
the  dumps  of  other  quarries.  High  above 
on  the  opposite  mountain  glowing  white 
and  lavender  blobs  of  color  show  the  out- 
cropping of  other  veins,  and  over  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  bits  of  cumuli  push  their 
nubby  tops,  repeating  the  varying  notes  of 
white  in  an  aerial  chord. 

Some  lie  small  and  overgrown  in  deep 
woods,  far  from  sign  of  road,  some  in  the 
open  upland,  where  the  only  paths  are  made 
by  cows  tracing  their  devious  ways  through 
the  "pesky  prairie  weed."  One  is  a  dry, 
rambling  excavation,  gray  and  even  black- 
ish in  color,  another  a  deep  plunging  pit, 
brilliant  and  luminous,  filled  with  water  of 
a  still  vibrant  dark  blue,  rarely  rufiied  by  the 
wind,  reflecting  the  varicolored  walls  like  a 
Claude  Loraine  glass,  while  in  places  the 
moss  has  massed  itself  in  a  fixed  waterfall 
down  the  sheer  side  of  the  opalescent 
marble. 

Up  the  mountain,  on  the  western  face  of 
Owl's  Head,  are  two  shallow  tunnel  quarries 
whose  supporting  piers  are  large,  severe, 
and  formal,  like  something  Egyptian.  Time 
and  weather  seem  here  to  have  bleached 
and  whitened,  for  nowhere  is  a  stain  or  spot. 
Walls,  roof,  and  floor  are  the  whitest  white, 
and  the  pools  of  colorless  water  reflect  the 
white  as  white  again. 

Still  higher,  on  the  southern  turn  of  Green 
Peak,  are  more  quarries — the ''Blue  Ledge," 
"Deef  Joe,"  and  "New  Opening,"  the 
highest  of  all.  " Deef  Joe"  is  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  — a  vast,  quiet,  open  pit,  with  a 
majestic  entrance  where  on  a  cautious  ap- 
proach one  may  be  greeted  by  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  scared  woodchuck  or  the  angry 
scream  of  a  red-tailed  hawk.  On  a  dead 
tree  by  the  entrance  I  one  day  saw  an  eagle 
perched,  while  clouds  were  floating  below 
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us,  screening  the  valley.  It  was  here  that  a 
young  mountain  farmer — the  very  type,  in 
thin-lipped,  honest-eyed  face  and  quiet, 
lithe  movement,  and  even  in  the  old  long- 
barreled  muzzle-loader  he  carried,  of  the 
famous  Green  Mountain  boys  of  early 
days — told  me  a  strange  tale,  a  tale  of  a 
kind  of  peril  not  to  be  imagined  among  these 
rock-ribbed  mountains. 

He  was  after  trout  one  day  last  summer, 
"  'way  off  up  in  onthemaountain,"  and  had 
fished  down  a  stream  a  mile  or  so,  when  he 
came  to  a  place  where  the  brook  skirted  close 
to  an  old  dump,  the  scattered  blocks  fring- 
ing one  bank.  He  was  moving  quietly 
along  over  the  blocks,  with  his  eye  on  his 
line  and  on  a  deep  pool,  where  the  piled 
white  stone  made  the  water  swirl  and  circle, 
when  his  foot  slipped,  and  to  catch  his 
balance,  he  jumped  free  from  the  marble  to 
a  swampy  looking  place  just  behind — wet 
feet  being  better  than  a  barked  shin.  When 
he  landed  he  went  deeper  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  when  he  tried  to  get  out  he  could 
get  no  foothold.  For  a  few  moments  he 
struggled  with  no  thought  of  danger,  until 
he  realized  that  he  was  thigh-deep  and  help- 
less. Then  it  became  evident  enough  what 
had  happened  and  where  he  was.  The  old 
quarry  pit  had  been  filled  up  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  brook,  which  for  years  had 
carried  in  leaves  and  sand  and  dirt,  forming 
a  soft,  oozy  substance,  partly  overgrown  by 
grass  and  sedges — looking  as  harmless  as 
any  of  the  frequent  swampy,  springy  spots 
that  abound  on  these  mountains,  but  as 
treacherous  as  any  storied  quicksand.  He 
did  not  know  how  deep  the  hole  under  him 
might  be;  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much. 
Six  feet  would  settle  things  as  effectually 
as  sixty,  and  meanwhile  he  was  going 
steadily  deeper.  No  house  nor  man  was 
within  miles,  perhaps  no  one  within  sound 
of  gun  had  he  had  one.  Besides  time  was 
getting  short. 

He  began  to  prod  about  him  with  the 
butt  of  his  fishing-rod,  which  he  still  had  in 
his  hand,  to  see  if  anything  solid  were  near. 
In  a  few  moments  hestruck  something  hard, 
and  pushing  the  mud  and  leaves  away  a 
bit,  he  found  it  was  the  end  of  an  old  plank, 
but  far  out  of  reach,  and  he  more  than 
waist-deep.  He  reversed  his  rod,  managed 
to  give  his  line  a  turn  arojund  the  end  of  the 
plank,  and  then  began  gently,  cautiously,  to 


pull.  Would  it  budge?  Would  this  soft, 
deadly  ooze  be  soft  enough  to  let  the  plank 
move?  He  was  pulling  every  ounce  he 
dared,  and  it  yielded.     It  came  an  inch,  and 

if  the  line  held !    An  old  nail  or  the  edge 

of  the  plank  might  cut  it,  and  he  was  up  to 
his  armpits  now.  Slowly  he  gained  on  it. 
Gently  he  nursed  it  along.  A  bit  freer  it 
moved  at  last,  when  it  came  out  of  its  mud 
bed,  and  finally  it  was  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  But  his  shoulders  were  almost 
under,  and  the  real  battle  was  yet  to  come. 
For  more  than  a  half-hour  he  struggled,  and 
bit  by  bit  he  fought  his  way  out  of  the  slimy 
clutch,  of  the  smiling  green  hole.  He  said 
he  did  not  remember  the  last  of  it  clearly. 
He  remembered  tumbling  on  the  firm  earth, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  long  he  lay  there 
unconscious.  He  judged  by  the  sun  it 
must  have  been  an  hour.  Then  he  crawled  to 
the  brook,  got  in  to  let  the  mud  wash  off,  and 
after  a  half-hour  in  the  sun  to  dry,  started 
home.  "No,  I  didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  it 
to  home;  I  didn't  want  mother'n  the  girls  to 
worry." 

On  a  rock  at  the  top  of  the  clifflike 
entrance  to  "Deef  Joe,"  close  under  the 
dead  birch-tree,  where  I  like  to  think  my 
eagle  perches  when  I  am  away,  I  can  look 
over  a  vast  sweep  of  mountain  region, 
clothed  in  wonderful  varied  verdure  from 
the  first  tingeing  of  early  spring,  through 
the  long  weeks  of  green  summer,  and  I  re- 
flect how  slight  a  scratching  of  this  verdant 
coat  brings  us  to  the  underlying  white. 

Ed  Hooker's  blacksmith  started  the 
thought  one  day  when  I  asked  him  how  far 
a  vein  of  marble  ran.  "Clean  acrost  the 
valley,"  he  said.  "There  ain't  no  end  to  it. 
These  maountains  is  all  marble."  And  so 
it  seems.  This  dotting  of  white  villages, 
the  outcropping  white  ledges  in  pastures 
and  woods,  the  splotches  of  white  where 
man  has  uncovered  the  crystalline  stone,  the 
fields  bounded  often  by  marble  stone  walls, 
make  one  think  that  the  green  coating  is 
only  a  veneer,  that  the  real  mountains  are 
as  if  the  glaciers  that  covered  the  region 
thousands  of  years  ago  had  in  some  way 
stayed,  warmed  and  enduring — a  white 
fairyland,  cloaked  shyly  from  the  undis- 
cerning  by  its  shifting  yearly  coat,  waiting 
for  some  poet  to  people  it  and  give  a  new 
story  to  the  children  of  the  world,  a  story  of 
the  Marble  Mountains. 
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TO    A    MOUNTAIN     LAKE 

By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson    Bianchi 

O  Lake  within  thy  clasping  hills, 
E'en  so  a  woman  shadows  forth  her  love! 
Fond  to  reflect  each  ecstasy  that  tills 
The  hours  of  gold;    or  bows  that  arch  above 
The  waning  tempest  to  the  calm  that  stills. 

Oft  hast  thou  trembled,  swift  o'erswept 
By  gusts  of  passion  blowing  over  thee; 

Into  thy  heart  regretful  rains  have  wept; 
Thy  leaden  grayness  or  thy  fantasy 
The  sky-born  impress  of  thy  lover  kept! 

And  most  I  love  thee,  when  at  rest, 
All  through  the  starry  vigils  of  the  night 

Thou  bearest  the  young  moon  upon  thy  breast, 
Cradled  in  broken  ripples  of  delight. 


DORY-  M  A  T  E  S 

By  James  B.  Connolly 


ARTIN  CARR'S  dory-mate 
having  just  stepped  on  deck, 
the  fo'c's'le  gang  began  to 
question  Martin  about  lvm. 
In  the  fast  run-off  .to  the 
grounds,  with  everybody  try- 
ing to  catch  up  on  sleep,  there  had  been 
small  time  to  get  acquainted;  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  'twas  rather 
a  delicate-looking  lad. 

"That's  what,"  summed  up  an  unques- 
tionably able-looking  fisherman  who  was 
overhauling  a  tub  of  trawls.  "He  donH 
look  hardly  rugged  enough  to  go  winter 
trawlin'.  D'y'  think  he  do,  yourself,  Mar- 
tin?" 

'Twas  put  in  all  good-nature,  as  Martin 
himself  well  knew,  but  it  was  not  in  Martin 
to  allow  even  moderate  criticism  of  a  friend 
pass  without  retort,  and  so  his  "  I  never 
knew  before  'twas  looks  made  a  man" 
went  flying  back  to  the  lee  lockers. 

The  man  on  the  lockers  smoothed  out  a 
snarled  ganging  ere  he  came  back  with 
''Now,  now,  Martin,  we  all  know  'tisn't 
looks  alone,  but  leave  it  to  yourself — don't 
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looks  go  a  great  ways  toward  your  judg- 
ment of  a  man  ?  Afore  ever  you  know  what 
a  man  is  don't  the  cut  of  his  mouth  or  the 
set  of  his  jaw  and  the  way  he  looks  out  of 
his  eyes  at  you  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  far 
you'd  trust  him  ?     Don't  it  ?  " 

"Sure,  it  does,"  replied  Martin.  "But 
d'y'  mean  to  say  this  lad  hasn't  good  eyes 
and  mouth  and  jaw  ?  " 

"Now,  Martin" — and  a  broken,  rusted 
hook  was  snipped  off  and  replaced  with  a 
new  shiny  one — "now,  Martin,  nobody 
knows  better  than  you  what  I  think — you 
thatc'n  read  a  man's  mind  most.  The  lad's 
got  as  fine  a  face  in  a  way  as  ever  I  looked 
at.  Man,  'tis  a  beautiful  face.  But  that's 
the  bother  of  it — 'tis  beauty,  not  strength  in 
it.  And  comin'  down  to  facts,  you  know, 
yourself,  it's  no  joke  to  be  out  in  a  dory  with 
a  man  that  can't  hold  his  end  up.  'Tis 
thought  of  you  we  have,  Martin.  Did  ever 
he  haul  a  trawl  or  try  to  row  a  loaded  dory 
ag'in  a  full  tide  out  here  ?  " 

For  answer  Martin  continued  calmly  to 
blow  his  puffs  of  smoke  toward  the  deck- 
beams. 
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"That  means  he  never  did,  and  I'm 
afraid,  Martin,  when  it  comes  to  it,  that 
maybe  he  won't  be  able  to." 

"Well,  maybe  he  won't,"  echoed  Martin 
placidly ;  ' '  but  whether  he  does  or  no  'tisn't 
Martin  Can*  will  be  the  first  to  tell  him  he's 
fallin'  short." 

"But  where  did  you  pick  him  up,  any- 
way, Martin?" 

"I  didn't  have  to  pick  him  up.  His  father 
was  a  dory-mate  of  mine — nigh  thirty  year 
ago — as  far  back  as  the  old  Aleutian " 

"The  same  Aleutian  that  was  lost  with 
all  hands  afterward,  Martin  ?  " 

"The  same.  But  this  was  some  years 
before  she  was  lost.  This  was  when  Jack 
Teevens,  this  boy's  father,  was  lost.  And 
how  ?  Tryin'  to  save  me.  Lord  in  heaven, 
what  a  man  he  was!  And  yet  he  had  to  go 
— and  at  his  age!" 

"He  couldn't  've  been  such  a  young  fel- 
low, Martin?" 

"Let  me  see.  Nineteen  year  ago  that 
was.  Nineteen  from  forty-eight — twenty- 
nine  year  he'd  be  that  time.  We  were  the 
one  age." 

"Lord,  Martin,  'tain't  possible  you're 
forty-eight  year  old  ?  " 

"That's  what— forty-eight." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  it.  Do  vou  feel 
it?" 

■ "  Feel  what  ?  Forty-eight  ?  Man  alive, 
what's  forty-eight  to  a  man  that's  never 
seen  a  sick  day  in  his  life?" 

"But  you've  taken  great  care  o'  yourself, 
Martin." 

"Well,  maybe.  A  little  regular  smokin' 
and  a  drink  once  in  a  while  ashore,  or  mav- 
be  sitting  up  a  night  or  two  by  way  of  being 
sociable  after  weeks  on  end  of  this  work  out 
here." 

"Could  you  stand  to  a  mark  and  jump 
your  ten  foot  six  inches,  toe  to  heel,  like  I 
see  you  do  one  time,  Martin  ?" 

"No,  I  couldn't.  My  joints  aren't  that 
soople.  But  if  I  couldn't  go  without  sleep 
as  long,  or  stay  to  my  neck  in  the  water  as 
long,  or  go  without  grub  even  longer " 

"That  you  could,  Martin.  'Tis  me  ought 
to  know  that — me  that  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  astray  with  you  on  Quero.  An* 
when  it  comes  to  buckin'  a  gen  wind  and 
tide  with  a  dory  loaded  to  the  gunnels " 

"Hi— i— below  there!"  This  from  the 
deck.     "Out  dories!" 

With  a  sigh  Martin  set  down  his  pipe  and 


prepared  to  get  into  cardigan  jacket,  boots, 
and  oilskins.  "I  must  say  I  hates  to  leave 
my  little  pipeful" — and  to  his  youthful  dory- 
mate,  dropping  down  from  deck — "Isn't  it 
so  with  you,  too,  Eddie-boy?" 

"I  could  smoke  all  the  time  I'm  awake, 
Martin." 

"Like  your  father  afore  you,  boy.  You're 
cert'nly  like  your  father  other  ways,  too. 
But  you're  not  tough  like  him.  Sad  kind 
of,  too,  like  he  was  at  times,  's  if  he  could 
see  things  ahead.  O  Lord,  but  I  did  love 
your  father,  boy  I  And  you  cert'nly  look  like 
him.  But,  come  along  now.  Your  first 
trip  at  this  work,  and  we  must  have  things 
right." 

Martin's  dory,  the  first  over  the  side,  was 
dropped  up  to  windward.  To  the  skipper's 
last  word,  "Set  to  the  east'ard,  Martin.  It 
don't  look  none  too  good,  but  I'll  be  back  to 
you  after  I've  run  the  string  out,"  Martin 
waved  a  free  arm  and  nodded  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence. 

The  vessel  left  them  astern.  Martin  be- 
gan to  heave  the  trawls  and  Eddie  to  row. 
There  was  a  disquieting  pitch  and  toss  to 
the  sea.  Anybody  but  a  trawler  would 
have  called  it  bad  weather  for  a  sixteen-foot 
dory  to  be  out  in.  It  was  a  much  heavier 
sea  than  any  Eddie  had  ever  before  tried  to 
row  a  boat  in,  and  he  soon  said  so. 

"Yes,"  answered  Martin,  "I  s'pose  it  do 
seem  hard  at  first — a  banker's  dory  in  a 
chop — but  after  three  or  four  days  you 
won't  mind  it.  'Tis  the  cross-tide  that  puts 
that  little  kick  to  it  and  slats  her  around  so. 
And  yet  the  safest  small  boat  afloat  is  a  dory 
— when  it's  handled  right.  Here  we  are 
now,  away  out  here  in  this  little  dory." 

"And  just  where  are  we,  Martin  ? " 

"Let  me  see  now."  Martin  was  a  dex- 
trous trawler,  who  never  had  to  slack  his 
work  because  of  any  little  conversational 
strain.  He  kept  the  air  full  of  hooks  and 
line  even  while  he  figured  it  all  out.  "We 
were  forty-four  fifty-six  north  and  fifty-one 
ten  west  at  noon,  the  skipper  said.  We 
sailed  for  an  hour  after  that — east  half 
no'the.  That  ought  to  put  us  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mile  from  the  nearest  point  o' 
land.  Newfoundland  that'll  be.  But  how's 
the  rowin'  ?  A  bit  heavy,  isn't  it  ?  Tide 
and  sea  together's  a  hard  thing  to  buck  out 
here,  boy.  You'd  be  surprised  how  they 
carry  vou  out  the  way  at  times.     That's  the 
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divil  when  the  fog  or  the  snow  comes  and 
you  drift.  Or  maybe  the  vessel  isn't  an- 
chored— flying  sets  maybe  same  as  now — 
and  away  she  goes.  And  now,  Eddie-lad, 
try  and  see  how  you  make  out  shootin'  a 
trawl,  and  let  me  tend  to  the  rowin'.  Care- 
ful now  comin'  for'ard — you're  not  in  a 
bathin'-suit  in  Gloucester  Harbor  with 
smooth  water  and  no  more  than  a  hundred 
yards'  swim  if  you  capsize  the  boat.  That's 
it — keep  'em  whirlin'.  My,  but  you're  do- 
in'  fine — 'tis  born  in  people,  the  fishin'  ways. 
If  you  were  only  a  bit  more  rugged  now, 
there  wouldn't  be  your  better  on  the  whole 
Grand  Banks.  But  this  life'll  soon  put  the 
strength  in  you,  Eddie-boy." 

"If  it  don't  kill  me  first,"  laughed  the 
young  fellow. 

"Kill  you?  What  talk  is  that?  Kill 
you  ?  Why,  the  way  you'll  eat — not  three, 
but  four,  and  maybe  five  meals  a  day.  And 
mug-ups?  Every  time  you  think  of  it,  a 
mug-up — and  when  you  forget  always 
plenty  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it  by  their  ex- 
ample.    And  sleep " 

"When  there's  any  time  to  sleep." 

"Time ?  Wait  till  it  comes  too  rough  to 
go  out  in  the  dory." 

"Too  rough?"  The  boy  looked  over 
the  gunnel  and  grimaced. 

"Oh,  it  comes  plenty  rough  at  times — 
have  a  care  or  one  of  those  little  seas'll  wet 
you  through." 

"H-m — I'm  wet  through  already." 

"Oh,  no,  not  real  wet  through.  When 
you  get  real  wet  out  here — but,  never  mind, 
wet  or  dry,  we'll  be  alike  anyway  and  com- 
pany for  each  other,  however  it  goes.  Your 
father  now,  he  was  great  company  in  a  dory. 
Tell  stories!  And  sing!  W7hat's  it  he  used 
to  sing  now  on  the  old  Aleutian  when  we 
were  hardly  more  than  boys  together  ?  Oh, 
but  your  father  had  the  voice,  boy!  And 
to  hear  him  roll  out — 

"Let  it  come  from  the  east 
Let  it  come  from  the  west — 

That's  when  it  would  be  breezin'  up.  Dory- 
mates  were  we,  the  same  as  you  and  me  be 
now /lad.  And  he  was  a  dory-mate.  I  had 
to  fight  almost  to  keep  him  from  doin'  half 
my  work  as  well  as  all  his  own,  at  times.  I 
mind  how  he  used  to  speak  of  you  when 
we'd  get  a  breath  between  haulin'  or  maybe 
walkin'  the  deck  of  a  night-watch  together. 
'  Martin,  but  if  you  could  see  how  he's  grow- 
in','  he'd  say.     'Every  trip  in  he  looks  a 


head  taller.  And  the  grip  of  him,  Martin, 
when  he  winds  his  five  little  fingers  around 
my  one  finger !  And  the  beauty  of  him — 
the  spit  of  his  mother,  Martin,'  he'd  say. 
'And  if  you  could  see  him  of  a  mornin' 
climb  up  on  the  bed  and  grab  the  mustache 
of  me  and  twist  it.  Only  two  year  old, 
Martin,  and  talk — man,  he  c'n  talk  better 
than  I  can — the  long  words  of  him,  Martin! 
And  I  do  hope  he'll  never  have  to  go  fish- 
in'!'  He  said  that  last  many  a  time. 
'I  do  hope  he'll  never  have  to  go  fishin' 
for  a  livin' !  But  if  he  do  have  to  go,  I'd 
lie  easy  in  my  grave — wherever  my  grave 
may  be,  Martin — if  he  was  to  have  a  dory- 
mate  like  you.'  And  to  think  now  we're 
dory-mates — Jack  Teevens's  boy  and  Jack 
Teevens's  old  dory-mate.  And  he  had  to 
be  lost,  your  father.  Some  things  are  hard 
to  take,  believe  in  a  Divine  Providence 
much  as  we  like.  And  then  your  mother 
had  to  die,  too." 

"Yes,  Martin.  And  I  often  wondered  if 
she  were  not  glad  to  go.  What  did  she 
have  to  live  for  ?  And  I  think  of  it,  what 
have  I  got  to  live  for?  If  it  comes  to  that, 
what  have  you,  Martin — no  wife,  no  family 
— what  have  you  to  live  for  ?" 

"What  have  I?  Lad,  it  grieves  me  to 
hear  you  talk  that  way.  W7hat  haven't  I 
to  live  for  ?  I've  hundreds  of  things  to  live 
and  be  thankful  for.  There's  my  friends. 
There's  the  little  ones  I've  seen — not  my 
own — my  own  were  taken  away,  please  God, 
and  their  mother — but  my  friends'  children 
that  I've  seen  in  the  bornin'  almost  and  now 
growin'  up  around  me.  And  out  here, 
never  do  I  step  aboard  the  vessel  after  a 
long  day's  haulin'  and  draggin'  that  I'm 
not  glad  to  see  the  fresh  faces  lookin'  at  me 
over  the  rail — if  it's  no  more  than  the  skip- 
per hangin'  to  the  wheel  or  the  cook  stand- 
in'  by  the  painter.  And  at  home,  boy! 
Never  a  time  we  breast  Cape  Sable  goin' 
home  that  I  don't  begin  to  feel  cheerful,  no 
matter  how  hard  and  rough  and  maybe 
profitless  a  trip  we've  had.  And  when  we 
raise  Eastern  Point!  and  goin'  into  the  har- 
bor of  Gloucester!  Lad,  lad,  but  my  eyes 
run  water  most  to  think  of  the  people  I'm 
soon  to  see — to  talk  and  shake  hands  with, 
maybe  sit  up  a  night  or  two  with  before  I  go 
out  again.  Lord,  boy,  if  there  warn't  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  hail 
good-morning  to  you — if  it  was  no  more 
than  to  look  at  happy  people's  faces  when 
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you're  ashore — or  out  to  sea  again,  if  it's  no 
more  than  to  look  at  the  sky  and  the  fine 
tumbling  ocean !  Even  the  sea  in  a  blow, 
boy,  is  something  to  soothe  a  troubled 
man's  soul." 

"To  soothe ?  Lord,  Martin,  is  it  sooth- 
ing now  ?  Look  at  it.  How  we're  staying 
gunnels  up  is  more  than  I  know.'4 

' '  Gunnels  up  ?  What,  now  ?  Why,  Ed- 
die, when  you've  seen  it  as  I've  seen  it! 
But  'tis  growin'  a  bit  more  rough — isn't  it  ? 
Have  a  care  for  some  of  those  seas.  That 
oar  in  the  becket  astern,  have  an  eye  to  that, 
and  when  you  notice  a  bad  sea  coming,  just 
give  the  oar  a  little  flirt — so — and  put  her 
head  or  stern  to  it,  whichever's  handiest. 
It'll  save  a  capsizin'  some  day  maybe.  And 
now  'tis  time  to  begin  hauling.  The  signal's 
been  to  the  peak  some  time  now,  but  I  like 
to  give  'em  a  good  set  myself.  I  c'n  make 
up  the  time  on  the  haulin'.  But  we'll  be- 
gin now,  and  do  you  coil,  boy.  Here  we  go, 
four  tubs  of  line — a  mile  and  a  half  of  a 
trawl  to  haul.  'Tis  the  rare  appetite  it'll 
give  us,  and  when " 

"  Isn't  the  vessel  rather  far  away,  Mar- 
tin?" 

"Let  me  see.  Where  is  she  now ?  Oh, 
yes.  She  is  a  bit  away,  but  it  must  be  the 
lee  dories  have  gone  adrift.  Let's  see  who's 
in  the  lee  dory.  That'll  be — let  me  see  now 
— Jethro  and  Eben.  Eben's  a  good  man, 
but  Jethro' s  not  much  of  a  man  in  a  dory — 
big  enough,  but  not  much  use." 

"And  I  guess  he's  not  the  only  useless 
man  out  here  to-day." 

"Hush,  boy,  hush.  What  kind  of  talk 
is  that?" 

"It's  true.     Don't  I  know  that  I  could  no 

more  haul  trawls  in  this  sea  than Why  ? 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  trawl  to  be  hauled,  and 
don't  I  know  that  as  your  dory-mate  I  ought 
to  haul  half  of  it?  And  will  I?  Could  I, 
even  if  you'd  allow  me,  Martin  ?  Oh,  yes 
— about  as  well  as  I  could  winch  in  the  ves- 
sel's anchor  alone.  Don't  I  know  what  it 
means — a  man  that  can't  do  his  share  out 
here  ?  It  means  that  one  of  the  crew  is  eating 
his  share  of  grub  and  by  and  by  will  get  his 
share  of  the  stock,  and  yet  who  is  no  more 
use  in  a  dory  than  the  painter  when  the  do- 
ry's aboard,  and  no  more  use  aboard  the 
vessel  itself  than  the  spare  anchor  with  the 
vessel  in  harbor.     Don't  I  know,  Martin  ?  " 

"Eddie,  listen  to  me.  You  talk  again 
like  that  and  sure's  my  name's  Martin  Carr 


I'll  take  the  privilege  of  your  father's  friend 
and  bat  the  jaw  of  you.  I  will,  boy,  much 
as  I  like  you.  And  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  dory 
agen  dory  out  here,  and  our  dory'll  bring 
her  share  of  fish  aboard  this  night." 

"This  night?  Will  we  get  aboard  this 
night,  do  you  think,  Martin  ?  " 

Martin  looked  about  him — looked  long 
about  him,  but  said  only,  "Is  there  a  drop 
of  water  left  in  the  bottle,  Eddie  ?" 

"About  half  a  mugful." 

"Half  a  mugful?  Well,  keep  that  by 
you,  and  by  'n'  by  you'll  have  it  to  drink — 
not  now." 

"I'll  save  it  for  you,  Martin." 

"That's  your  father's  own  boy,  Eddie, 
but  never  mind  me.  What's  a  mouthful  of 
water  to  me  that's  been  without  it  seven  days 
on  end.  It's  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Keep 
it  for  yourself  and  by  'n'  by  drink  it.  It  may 
mean  a  lot  to  you,  for  I  know  that  already 
you're  wringin'  with  the  sweat.  And  you're 
tired,  too,  aren't  you,  lad?" 

"A  little,  Martin." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  the  cruel  work  for  you,  boy. 
But  what  are  you  at  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  have  a  smoke." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  yet  awhile, 
Eddie." 

"And why,  Martin?" 

"I'll  tell  you  later." 

"Tell  me  now — what's  wrong,  Martin ?" 

"Well,  we're  astray,  lad — astray.  Did 
you  never  hear  what  'tis  to  be  astray  on  the 
Banks  ?  And  now  night's  most  on  us  and 
'tis  small  use  rowin'.  The  dories,  last  time 
I  looked,  were  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  vessel  standin'  after  them — a  strong 
tide  and  their  lines  parted,  no  doubt.  I 
haven't  seen  her  for  an  hour  or  more  now. 
We'll  be  the  last  to  be  picked  up,  anyway. 
She'll  get  to  us  by  morning,  no  doubt." 

"  If  she  ever  does  get  to  us,  Martin." 

"And  why  won't  she  get  to  us?  You're 
not  like  your  father  there,  boy.  'Twarn't 
in  your  father  ever  to  give  up,  boy.  With 
him  the  blacker  it  came  the  brighter  he'd 
get.  You're  more  like  your  mother's  peo- 
ple in  that,  Eddie." 

"I  think  I  must  be,  Martin — everybody 
says  so,  anyway." 

Throughout  the  long  cold  night  they 
drifted.  Eddie,  shivering  in  the  stern, 
broke  a  long  silence:  "It  must  be  near 
morning  now,  Martin?" 
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"Gettin'  to  it,  boy,  gettin'  to  it." 

"And  the  water  smoother,  don't  you 
think,  Martin?" 

"A  lot  smoother,  Eddie-boy,"  and  under 
his  breath,  "I  only  wish  it  hadn't  moder- 
ated for  a  while  longer." 

"And  the  air  not  quite  so  cold,  Martin  ? " 

"Not quite, Eddie-boy,"  and  again  under 
his  breath,  "And  that's  not  for  the  best, 
either,  just  now."  He  looked  out  ahead 
— out  and  up.  It  was  quite  a  little  while 
before  Eddie  noticed  what  Martin  had 
foreseen — the  white  flakes  fluttering  down. 
Only  when  they  began  to  settle  on  the  back 
of  his  woollen  mitts  did  the  young  fellow  take 
note  of  them — resting  there  for  a  moment 
and  then  melting  under  the  warmth  of  his 
hand.  He  regarded  the  first  flake  curiously. 
That  he  could  see  it  at  all  was  proof  that 
morning  was  at  hand,  and  he  felt  glad. 
What  it  might  mean  to  them  did  not  then 
dawn  on  him.  When  his  brain  awoke  to 
the  warning  it  brought  he  did  not  obey  his 
first  impulse — to  shout  out  his  discover}-. 
Instead  he  waited  and  thought  it  all  out, 
and  as  he  waited  and  pondered  the  flakes 
fell  faster. 

When  he  had  thought  it  all  out  he  looked 
toward  Martin,  who  was  leaning  over  the 
bow.  Thinking  he  might  be  asleep — he 
felt  drowsy  enough  himself — Eddie  feared 
to  waken  him  at  first.  But  he  finally  ven- 
tured to  call,  "  Martin !" 

"Aye,  boy."  Martin  turned  with  eyes 
that  clearly  had  not  lately  been  closed,  eyes 
that  regarded  him  tenderly. 

"Will  it  last  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me, 
Martin — I  think  I  know  what  it  means 
now." 

"And  you're  not  afraid  ?" 

"Afraid?  Why,  no.  'Twas  the  work 
— the  hardship  I  dreaded — not  the  danger 
of  being  lost.  None  of  my  people  were  ever 
afraid  to  die.  And  yet,  I'm  afraid  of  the 
sea,  Martin.  That  must  have  come  from 
my  mother.  She  was  always  afraid  of  it — 
on  account  of  my  father  being  on  it  so  much, 
I  suppose.  I  hate  to  think  of  being  drowned 
and  being  found  floating  in  it,  or  even  lying 
on  the  bottom  of  it.  There's  a  good  many 
lying  on  the  bottom  hereabouts,  aren't 
there,  Martin?" 

"The  sands  hereaway,  Eddie,  are  cov- 
ered with  the  bones  of  lost  fishermen." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  dread.  If  I  could 
only  die  ashore,  or  be  buried  ashore — a 


Christian  burial  with  a  little  prayer,  and 
then  the  dry  earth  over  you.  Don't  you  fear 
being  buried  in  the  sea,  Martin  ?" 

"Fear  it?  Not  me,  boy.  Sea  or  shore, 
it's  all  one  to  Martin  Carr,  though  maybe  I 
do  like  the  sea  a  bit  the  more." 

"Ugh — I  don't.  And  promise  me,  Mar- 
tin— promise  me,  if  it  rests  with  you,  that 
you'll  bury  me  ashore." 

"Hush,  boy,  hush.  It's  not  right  now  to 
be  thinkin'  such  things." 

Again  Martin  looked  out  from  the  bow 
and  the  young  fellow  huddled  in  the  stern. 
He  could  not  stand  the  long  silences.  "WThat 
are  you  thinkin'  of,  Martin  ?  " 

"I'm  thinkin',  boy,  that  it's  small  use 
waitin'  around  here  for  the  vessel.  It's  as 
thick  o'  snow  as  I've  seen  it  in  a  good  many 
winters  and  no  sign  of  it  slacking.  We've 
got  to  be  doin'  something,  end  we  might's 
well  be  rowin'.  But  first,  Where's  your  to- 
bacco? Well,  throw  that  over — see  now, 
there  goes  mine.  That's  so  that  by  'n'  by 
you  won't  be  tempted  to  smoke.  Smokin' 
makes  you  thirsty,  and  to  be  thirsty  and  no 
water — I  mean  real  thirsty,  after  two  or 
three  days  maybe  without  a  drink  and  you 
rowin'  hard  all  the  time  and  the  juice  sweat- 
ed out  of  you — it's  an  awful  feeling,  lad.  I 
know,  I  know,  there  is  the  snow.  But  snow 
where  it  touches  here  isn't  quite  what  you 
think  it.  Not  a  square  inch  where  the  snow 
strikes  here  that  isn't  crusted  with  salt,  and 
you  know  what  comes  of  drinkin'  saltish 
water.  We  may  be  out  for  days,  so  let's 
get  ready.  Let  me  see  now — it  oughter  be 
twelve  o'clock  by  this.  Yesterday  at  twelve 
I  mind  the  tide  set  to  the  west'ard.  We'll 
row  across  it — so.  But  first  we'll  pitch  out 
the  fish.  It's  a  shame,  isn't  it,  to  have  to 
heave  the  fine  fat  fish  back  after  you've  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  baiting  up  four  tubs  of 
trawls — to  have  to  haul  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
trawls  and  then  have  to  heave  them  over- 
board again  after  they're  coiled  nice  in  the 
buckets  and  the  fish  to  your  gunnels  after 
them.  Two  thousand  pounds  of  good  fish 
there,  Eddie.  It's  a  shame,  but  over  with 
'em.  And  don't  try  to  save  one  to  eat.  It's 
no  use — raw  fish.  I  tried  it  once,  and  my 
stomach  was  upset  by  it,  And  my  stomach's 
not  easy  upset.  You'd  throw  it  up,  Eddie, 
and  that  would  weaken  you  for  the  rowing. 
And  we're  in  for  a  row  now.  You've  rowed 
a  dory  around  in  a  harbor,  boy,  in  your  day, 
but  now  for  a  real  row." 
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"How  far,  Martin ? " 
' '  To  Newf 'midland  coast,  maybe — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles — if  we're  not  picked 


up. 


"Oh- 


"  'Tis  discouraging  to  think  of,  but  don't 
let  yourself  think  too  much  about  it.  After 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  you  won't 
be  thinkin'  so  much  about  it.  'Twill  be 
more  mechanical-like  then  with  you — brain 
kind  of  hazy-like  from  lookin'  at  nothing 
but  the  level  sea  over  the  gunnel  and  your 
arms  never  stopping.  Do  you  sit  on  the 
for'ard  thwart,  but  take  it  easy — 'tis  a  long 
drag,  boy — a  hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  Ne  w- 
f 'midland." 

And  so  they  set  out.  'Twas  a  long,  easy, 
regular  stroke  that  Martin  dropped  into. 
Just  such  a  stroke  as  a  man  might  adopt 
who  looked  for  a  moderately  long  drag  to 
his  vessel — ten  or  fifteen  miles  say. 

But  this  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Yes,  and  more,  with  allowances  to  be  made 
for  the  set  of  wind  and  tide  and  the  natural 
perversity  of  the  dory  itself.  Whoever  has 
rowed  a  dory  knows  that  nothing  will 
swerve  more  easily  off  its  course — that  is,  if 
you  don't  know  how.  Martin  Carr  knew 
how,  but  the  young  fellow  with  him  did  not; 
and  it  was  Martin  Carr's  business  to  make 
such  allowances  as  would  offset  the  uneven 
rowing  of  the  lad. 

They  rowed  on.  To  the  boy  the  silences 
were  appalling.  For  an  hour  at  a  time 
nothing  would  be  said.  Martin,  with  the 
instinct  of  an  old  trawler,  was  husbanding 
every  ounce  of  energy;  the  boy  was  numb, 
overwhelmed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles! 
The  thought  of  it !  He  did  not  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  death,  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  this  work !  He  began  to  figure 
it  out.  Say  they  drove  the  dory  ten  feet  a 
stroke.  That  was  more  than  five  hundred 
strokes  to  a  mile — one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  five  hundred — how  much  ?  How  slow 
he  was  to  figure  now — but  yes,  that  was 
75,000  strokes.  Good  Lord  —  one,  two, 
three — why  it  would  take  twenty- four  hours 
just  to  count  75,000  without  rowing  at  all. 
But  to  row — to  reach  out  with  the  arms 
and  haul  those  two  heavy  blades  through  a 
heavy  sea — one — two — three — and  every 
other  stroke  ineffective,  certainly  for  him, 
if  not  for  the  strong-backed  Martin  Carr, 
because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  sea.  Why, 
it  would  take  a  week,  night  and  day. 


He  began  to  figure  it  up  another  way. 
Suppose  they  made  two  miles  an  hour. 
That  was  forty-eight  miles  a  day — three 
days  in  all.  But  allowing  for  cross-tides 
and  cross-winds,  the  constant  heading  of 
the  dory  straight  again — say  four  days. 
Four  days !  And  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing 
to  drink  during  those  four  days  of  work  and 
toil.  And  that  meant  that  they  must  never 
vary  from  their  course.  Naturally  they 
would  vary.  Say  six  days  and  six  nights. 
But  no  man  can  row  night  and  day  for  six 
days  and  nights  without  food  and  drink — 
not  even  Martin,  wonderful  man  that  he 
was,  could  do  it.  Say  they  rested  one-third 
of  the  time — eight  hours  a  day.  Ashore 
men,  who  did  practically  nothing,  slept 
eight  hours  a  day.  That  surely  would  not 
be  too  much  rest  after  rowing  a  heavy  dory 
in  a  heavy  sea. 

Already,  though  he  had  been  rowing  hard- 
ly more  than  two  hours,  he  was  tired,  with 
wrists  hot  and  heavv,  and  his  forearms 
cramping.  And  Martin  himself  must  feel 
it  after  a  day  or  two.  Much  as  he  had  heard 
of  these  iron  men,  these  deep-sea  trawlers, 
they  could  not  last  it  out  forever.  And  God ! 
suppose  they  were  heading  out  across  the 
Atlantic — and  could  even  Martin  say  they 
were  not,  with  no  sun  or  stars  to  guide  him  ? 
Would  it  be  slow  starvation  ?  And  why  was 
it,  now  he  thought  of  it,  he  wasn't  famished  ? 
Twenty-eight  hours  already  without  food! 
Ah,  was  that  why  Martin  buckled  his  own 
belt  about  his  stomach — buckled  it  tight 
and  made  him  drink  the  last  of  the  water  ? 
Surely,  if  nothing  else  came,  that  would 
come — the  slow  starvation. 

Or  would  it  be  just  madness  ?  How  un- 
real it  all  was!  One — two — three — four — 
the  chafing  of  the  oars  came  to  him  as  if 
from  some  other  dory  in  the  distance.  So 
certain  was  he  that  the  noise  was  not  made 
by  himself  and  Martin  that  he  stopped  and 
listened. 

"  What's  it,  lad?" 

"Isn't  there  another  dory  somewhere 
near,  Martin  ?" 

"Maybe — there's  no  tellin',  it's  so  thick," 
answered  Martin  aloud,  but  to  himself, 
"Already,"  and  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

The  lad,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  listen- 
ing, came  to  see  how  he  had  misled  himself. 

He  resumed  his  examination  of  Martin's 
back — the  regular  bend  and  heave  he  no- 
ticed.    He  could  not  see  the  face,  but  he 
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knew  the  calm  set  of  eyes  and  jaw.  What 
a  man !  But  even  Martin  would  have  to  go, 
too,  and  when  they  would  be  found,  even 
Martin,  the  iron  man,  would  be  stiff  and 
cold  also,  as  others  had  been  found  before 
him.  But  so  fewT  were  found!  And  why 
weren't  they  found !  Capsized  and  drowned. 
That  was  it — or  was  it  that  the}-  went  crazy 
and  jumped  overboard  ?  He  pictured  that 
— the  sudden  dropping  of  the  everlasting 
oars,  the  last  wild  cry,  the  dive  over  the  gun- 
nel. He  wondered  would  it  be  that  way 
with  himself. 

He  looked  about,  his  first  long  look,  and 
noted  the  sea.  He  certainly  never  had  im- 
agined the  sea  as  it  was  now — not  nearly  so 
rough  as  on  the  day  before — almost  smooth, 
in  fact,  as  if  beaten  down  with  the  weight  of 
snow  which  lay  upon  it  like — like  what? 
He  had  seen  that  often,  of  course — the  new 
fallen  snow  on  land.  But  nothing  like  this 
— the  cold  gray  waste  hidden  until  all  was 
white.  What  was  it  like  now,  that  white 
covering?  Oh,  yes — why  had  he  not 
thought  of  it  before  ? — like  the  white  sheet 
they  sometimes  drew  over  dead  people. 

"  Martin ! "  he  called  out  then. 

"Ave?" 

"Isn't  it  awful?" 

"'Tis — in  a  way.  'Tis  solemn,  boy.  Here 
we  are  hid  away — a  vessel  could  be  fifty  feet 
away  and  we  not  see  her.  She  could  be 
twenty  feet  away  and  she  not  see  us — we're 
that  white.  But  there's  a  consolation — the 
thicker  it  comes  the  sooner  it'll  stop." 

"Then  this  should  stop  soon." 

It  did  stop  finally;  after  what  Martin 
judged  to  be  ten  or  twelve  hours.  It  melted 
from  the  sea,  then  thinned  above,  and  the 
sky  shone  through.  Not  a  broad  sweep  at 
first,  but  patches  here  and  there.  It  was 
later  before  the  clear  dome  and  the  familiar 
stars  shone  out. 

"There's  the  Great  Dipper,  boy — see  it? 
It  must  be  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  by 
the  placing  of  it." 

"Three  in  the  morning — and  we  rowing 
since  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon!  " 

"Aye,  boy.  And  there's  the  North  Star 
and  those  other  little  stars  I  don't  know  the 
names  of.  We'll  keep  the  North  Star  one 
good  point  off  the  starb'd  bow,  boy,  and  on 
that  course  till  morning,  and  then  we'll  go 
by  the  sun." 

The  morning  came  and  the  boy  noted 
that  six  inches  of  snow  covered  the  inside  of 


the  dory  everywhere — gunnels,  strakes,  and 
thwarts — except  where  they  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  the  bottom  of  the  dory  except 
where  their  champing  boots  and  the  heat 
from  within  them  had  beaten  it  into  a  slush ; 
and  that  the  snow  was  dazzling  white  under 
the  morning  sun.  But  above  all  he  felt  the 
cold. 

"The  wind  must  have  shifted,  Martin, 
it's  so  much  colder. " 

"Aye,  boy.     'Tis  no 'west  now." 

"A  cold  wind — the  coldest  of  all,  isn't  it, 
Martin?" 

"Aye,  boy,  but  one  great  comfort  with  it 
— 'tis  mostly  a  clear  wind,  a  no'wester. 
Should  any  vessel  be  about  now  they'll  soon 
see  us.  But  rest  a  while,  boy.  Go  aft  and 
lie  in  the  stern — you'll  be  trimmin'  ship 
better  there — every  little  tells  in  a  long  haul 
— or  stamp  up  and  down  and  slap  your 
arms,  or  take  the  bailer  and  shovel  out  the 
snow." 

Having  cleared  the  dory  of  snow,  the  boy 
strove  vainly  to  overcome  his  inclination  to 
lie  down.  But  he  did  lie  down  at  last.  His 
legs  were  so  numb  that  he  hadn't  the  strength 
to  go  aft,  he  said,  and  so  Martin  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  set  him  in  the  stern.  "And 
don't  rest  too  long  there,  boy.  There's  such 
a  thing  as  freezing  to  death  in  a  no'wester. 
A  cold  wind,  lad,  is  a  no'wester." 

The  boy  lay  there  till  Martin  bade  him 
rise  and  stamp  about.  But  he  could  not 
keep  up  the  stamping  for  long.  "I'm  so 
tired,  Martin,  and  hungry — oh, so  hungry!" 
He  sucked  at  a  bit  of  snow-crust. 

' '  Aye,  boy.  One  older  and  tougher  than 
you  might  say  it.  And  don't  eat  too  much 
of  that  stuff,  and  try,  boy — try  a  while  again 
to  keep  moving  your  arms  and  legs." 

He  tried,  but  could  not.  So  Martin  bade 
him  lie  down  again  And  the  boy  lay  down 
and  began  to  drowse,  at  which  Martin  shook 
his  head.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  had 
to  keep  rowing  himself.  Oh,  yes — he  took 
off  his  own  cardigan  jacket  and  forced  the 
boy  into  it.  The  boy,  only  half  awake,  pro- 
tested— a  feeble  protest — as  Martin,  with  a 
soft  "Hush,  lad,  hush  —  weren't  me  and 
your  father  dory-mates  for  many  the  long 
year  together?"  buttoned  it  about  him. 

"  My,  Martin,  but  that's  warming!" 

"Aye,  boy,  that  it  is.  Many  a  cold 
winter's  day  it's  helped  to  warm  me." 

To  remove  his  cardigan  jacket,  which 
was  under  his  oil-coat,  Martin  had  to  expose 
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himself  to  the  biting  no 'wester,  and  so  cold 
and  searching  was  it  that  he  took  many  min- 
utes to  button  his  oil-jacket  again.  To  over- 
come the  numbness — "Or  soon  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  hold  an  oar  at  all,"  he  muttered 
— he  beat  his  hands  against  the  gunnels,  no- 
ticing the  while  that  he  not  only  knocked 
off  the  last  little  films  of  frozen  snow-crust, 
but  also,  though  this  rather  curiously  than 
sympathetically,  that  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
bled  under  the  impact  of  the  blows.  "  Man, 
but  'tis  cold,  when  it  comes  to  that!"  and 
bent  over  the  boy  to  fix  the  jacket  more  se- 
curely around  his  neck.  "Forty-eight 
hours  now  without  food  or  drink — 'tis  hard 
on  you,  lad — hard  on  you." 

Back  to  his  rowing,  and  no  cessation  till 
he  heard  the  lad  muttering  in  his  sleep. 
"What's  it  now?"  said  Martin,  and  bent 
toward  him. 

" But  to  be  floating  around  in  the 

water  or  lying  somewhere  on  bottom  for  the 

fish  to  eat  up "  murmured  the  sleeping 

boy. 

"Lad,  lad,  but  you're  right — 'tis  hard." 

" If  it  was  no  more  than  a  Christian 

burial " 


"Christian  burial,  lad?  Make  your 
mind  easy,  but  if  I  live  and  you  die  'tis 
Christian  burial  you'll  get,  boy.  But  'tis 
both  of  us  together'll  go,  I'm  thinkin'  now." 
He  shook  the  lad.  "Wake — wake  now, 
Eddie-boy — wake,  boy,  wake  and  try  and 
row  again  a  bit.  'Tis  cruel  I  am — aye,  the 
hard  heart  of  me — aye,  boy.  But  now  you 
must  row,  and  maybe  you'll  warm  up  a  while 
yet.  Lay  there,  and  in  two  hours  more  'tis 
stiff  as  the  oar  itself  you'll  be." 

And  so  the  boy  crept  to  his  seat  and  re- 
sumed rowing,  though  his  oars  no  more  than 
slid  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  lad 
thought  he  was  helping — he  saw  the  oars 
pass  from  forward  to  aft  and  back  again — 
but  it  was  only  the  dory  slipping  away  under 
the  ceaseless  drive  of  Martin's  irresistible 
strength. 

Throughout  all  that  cold  winter's  day 
they  rowed.  And  night  came,  and  once 
more  the  boy  sought  the  stern  and  lay  there, 
and  as  he  lay  Martin  took  off  his  oil- jacket 
and  buttoned  it  about  the  lad's  body. 
"There  now,  a  cardigan  jacket  and  two  oil- 
skins. You  ought  to  keep  warm  now.  And 
now,  Martin  Carr" — he  was  back  to  his 
seat  again — "  'tis  harder  than  ever  you'll 
have  to  row  or  yourself  freeze  to  an  icicle." 


All  through  that  long  night  Martin  called 
to  the  lad.  Until  well  into  the  night,  as  he 
considered  it,  he  could  catch  the  responses. 
But  gradually  Eddie's  voice  became  duller 
and  toward  morning  Martin  got  no  answer  at 
all.  "Asleep,  the  poor  boy!"  muttered  Mar- 
tin, and  himself  by  then  not  too  wide  awake. 

The  stars  dulled  away,  the  dawn  broke 
gray,  and  then  the  first  long  rays  of  the  win- 
ter sun  glinted  the  white  of  the  crested  seas. 
The  weary  man  in  the  waist  of  the  dory 
roused  himself.  He  found  himself  still 
rowing,  but  that  his  mind  had  slept  he  felt 
certain.  He  looked  about  him — astern, 
ahead,  to  either  side.  No  sail — nor  smoke. 
He  took  note  of  the  dory.  Iced  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  it  was,  and  with  every  fresh 
slap  of  the  sea  more  ice  was  adding.  "A 
mile  away  now  and  we'd  look  like  a  lump  of 
ice  to  any  passing  vessel,"  he  thought  aloud. 

The  no'wester  whistled  over  the  ridged 
seas.  A  no'west  wind  and  white-tipped  seas 
that  broke  over  them — could  man  invent 
anything  more  freezing  ?  And  all  night  long 
it  had  been  so. 

"Eddie,"  called  Martin,  "Eddie-boy!" 
Again,  "Oh,  Eddie-lad — Eddie-boy,  shake 
yourself  now,  dear."  But  no  answer  com- 
ing from  the  boy,  Martin  more  closely  re- 
garded the  figure  in  the  stern.  The  rising 
rays  of  the  sun  were  tinting  the  stiffened 
yellow  oil-skins,  but  the  low-drawn  sou'- 
wester allowed  Martin  no  glimpse  of  the 
features.  The  hands  were  encased  in  the 
heavy  woollen  mitts,  which  Martin  now 
noted  were  coated  with  ice.  Still,  ice  was 
no  great  matter.  How  he  wished  his  own 
oil-skins — what  was  left  of  them — were 
iced  up,  too.     Ice  kept  out  the  biting  wind. 

Gradually  it  came  into  his  brain,  even 
though  the  yet  insufficient  light  revealed 
nothing  of  the  boy's  face,  that  all  was  not 
quite  natural.  Once  more  a  call,  but  no 
answer,  not  even  the  old  familiar  shifting  of 
the  legs.  "Is  it  asleep  you  are,  boy,  and 
have  you  been  asleep  all  night  ?     Lad,  lad, 

but  if  you've  been  asleep "  and  bent 

over  and  lifted  the  sou'wester. 

The  face  was  calm — calm  as  a  waxen 
mask  in  a  window.  But  the  eyes — wide 
open!  Quickly  he  drew  off  the  boy's  mitts 
and  felt  of  the  hands  within.  The  ice  on 
the  gunnels  of  the  dory  was  not  colder.  Mar- 
tin's brain  did  not  grasp  it,  what  with  his 
body  being  so  numb,  but  his  heart  crowded 
itself  inside  him. 
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He  dropped  back  to  his  seat  and  resumed 
the  oars.  But  only  for  a  few  strokes.  He 
stood  up  and  with  the  bailer  began  to  pound 
the  ice  off  the  dory.  "  She'll  sink  else,"  he 
said — "she'll  sink  else,  lad,  and  we'll  never 
get  you  ashore."  He  broke  the  bailer  try- 
ing to  pound  the  ice  off.  He  took  the  han- 
dle of  an  oar  then — one  of  Eddie's  oars  he 
noted  dully,  one  of  the  oars  which  he  had 
lightened  by  cutting  down,  to  fit  the  boy's 
feebler  arms. 

The  ice  cleared  away,  he  went  back  to  his 
rowing.  But  again  only  a  few  strokes, 
when  it  seemed  to  sweep  over  him  what  it 
meant — the  frozen  body  of  the  poor  boy — 
Jack  Teevens's  boy.  He  rubbed  an  iced  mitt 
across  his  eyes.  "God,  what  a  death  for  you, 
child !  What  a  death !  And  such  a  beautiful 
boy !  If  'twas  a  tough  old  knotted  trawler  like 

me And  me  that  was  to  watch  out  for 

him !  Yet  to  watch  I  meant,  lad,  but  'twas  a 
long  night — and  a  cold.  And  not  overwarm 
myself  was  I,  and  I'm  misdoubting,  too,  I 
slept  to  the  oars.  O  God,  'tis  cruel — cruel! " 
and  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands. 

He  tried  to  think  it  out;  but  he  had  such 
horrible  thoughts  that  he  knew  that  that 
course  would  never  do.  He  lifted  his  body 
from  his  seat  and  tried  to  stand  up.  He 
could  not  the  first  time,  or  the  second,  but 
the  third  he  held  his  feet.  The  dory  was 
again  sagging  under  the  weight  of  ice.  From 
stem  to  stern,  gunnels,  thwarts,  planks  in- 
side and  out,  were  nearly  a  foot  thick  with 
it.  The  painter  coiled  in  the  bow  was  big 
around  as  a  barrel.  Across  the  body  of  the 
dead  boy  it  was  beginning  to  pack  solid. 
Martin  gouged  the  gob-stick  from  out  of 
the  frozen  bottom  and  began  to  break  the  ice 
off.  He  could  hardly  hold  it  with  one  hand 
and  so  put  both  to  it. 

A  good  part  of  the  ice  knocked  loose  and 
thrown  over,  he  reapplied  himself  to  the 
oars.  It  was  plain  enough  to  him  now. 
"However  else  it  comes,  'tis  for  you,  Alar- 
tin  Carr,  to  stand  to  your  rowing — to  stand 
to  it  till  you  can  push  your  arms  out  no  more 
from  your  shoulders,  till  your  fingers  will 
cling  no  longer  to  the  handles,  till — till 
you're  cold  and  stiff,  no  less,  Martin  Carr, 
than  the  poor  boy  there  before  you.  If  that 
comes,  well  and  good,  you've  done  your  best. 
'Tis  to  shore  you  must  reach,  or  be  picked 
up,  or  die  to  your  oars.  And  mind  it  always, 
Martin  Carr — Christian  burial  for  Jack 
Teevens's  boy." 


So  he  rowed  on.  All  that  day  and  all  that 
long  night  he  rowed — all  through  a  snow- 
storm that  enveloped  him  like  ever-rolling 
white  clouds,  and  through  which  only  his 
fisherman's  instinct  kept  him  to  his  course. 
"'Twill  be  east-no'the-east  this  wind — if  I 
know  wind  at  all,  and  'tis  no'the  by  west 
you're  to  head,  Martin.  Two  points  for'ard 
of  the  port  beam  you'll  keep  that  wind,  and 
there  you  are,  Martin,  for  the  nearest  point 
of  Newf'undland — if  ever  you  get  there. 
But,  oh,  'tis  mortal  cold  and  mortal  tiring," 
he  muttered,  and  yet  rowed  on,  regarding 
his  arms  not  as  his  own,  but  as  a  mechanism 
directed  by  some  inner  force  and  instinct 
that  he  did  not  recognize  as  part  of  himself. 

Four  full  days  and  nights  and  for  the  first 
time  Martin  Carr  almost  admitted  himself 
beaten.  His  fingers,  he  observed,  were 
stiffening  more  frequently — the  rapping 
against  the  hard  gunnel  no  longer  brought 
the  blood.  Certainly  they  would  freeze  up 
soon.  And  if  they  froze  he  would  be  unable 
to  row.  They  might  freeze  stiff  and  straight, 
like  Eddie's  there.  And  if  so?  He  groaned 
— he  would  be  unable  to  grasp  the  oars. 
But  hold — he  would  fix  that.  If  freeze  his 
fingers  must,  he  would  see  that  they  froze 
so  as  to  be  of  some  use  to  a  man.  And  con- 
scientiously he  curled  them  around  the  han- 
dles of  the  oars.  Stubborn  they  were  at  first 
but  he  forced  them  into  position  and  held 
them  motionless  till  they  were  securely  froz- 
en to  the  handles  of  the  oars. 

And  so,  the  oars  secured  beyond  acci- 
dent or  future  weakness,  Martin  Carr  re- 
sumed his  solemn  way  to  the  shore.  How 
far  to  the  shore  then  ?  He  did  not  know- 
maybe  forty,  maybe  fifty,  maybe  sixty,  may- 
be one  hundred  miles.  For  all  he  knew  he 
might  have  been  rowing  zigzag  all  over  the 
ocean,  running  S's,  as  sometimes  green 
hands  steered  a  vessel  over  the  wide  sea. 

However,  row  he  did,  gray  winter  skies 
and  grim  slate-colored  seas  about  him. 
Lonesome?  Aye,  it  was  lonesome.  In 
thirty  years  of  fishing  Martin  Carr  had 
never  known  so  lonesome  a  time.  Consid- 
er it — no  sail,  no  smoke,  no  gull  even  to 
come  screaming  astern,  and  the  boy's  frozen 
body  ever  facing  him  in  the  stern. 

Only  the  slap  of  chopping  seas  under  the 
dory's  low  gunnels — that  and  the  tumble  of 
green-gray  seas — interminable  seas,  curling 
like  serpents,  rolling  always  toward  one  and 
spitting  foam  as  they  rolled.     Always  that 
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— that  and  the  frozen  body  in  the  stern,  and 
the  thoughts  that  would  come  to  him.  Such 
thoughts! 

Sometimes  Martin  Carr  thought  he 
would  move  the  body  to  the  bow,  where  he 
might  not  have  it  forever  before  his  eyes. 
But  again  he  wasn't  quite  sure  that  he 
would  not  see  it  just  as  clearly  even  if  behind 
him;  and  somehow  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  did  want  it  moved,  even  if  he  could 
do  it  now,  which  he  doubted,  his  own  fingers 
frozen  as  they  were  to  the  oars.  Or  his 
hands  once  removed,  he  was  not  sure  he 
could  reshape  them  to  the  handles  of  the 
oars  again.  So  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well, 
and  he  faced  the  dead  boy  anew. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  more,  with 
his  dead  dory-mate's  face  ever  staring  at 
him  from  the  stern — for  six  frosty  days  and 
six  freezing  winter  nights  in  all — through 
that  northern  wind,  and  sea,  and  snow,  and 
hail,  Martin  Carr  rowed  the  dory.  And 
made  land  at  last.  It  did  not  look  much — 
an  iron-bound  shore  where  the  sheer  rock 
rose  straight  as  the  wall  of  a  church  and 
against  which  the  high  seas  beat  furiously. 
He  could  not  land  there — he  had  to  hunt  a 
harbor.  He  made  out  one  at  last — an  inlet 
with  signs  of  people  near  by.  His  eyes  were 
no  more  than  pin-points  in  his  head,  but  he 
could  make  out  the  five  or  six  low  huts  set  up 
on  the  rocks,  and  for  them  he  headed.  The 
way  was  caked  in  ice,  and  that  made  hard 
work  of  it  for  a  man  wrho  had  come  so  far 
without  food  or  drink  to  force  his  way 
through.  Using  the  oars  as  poles,  he  might 
with  less  labor  have  beaten  a  channel 
through,  but  his  fingers,  frozen  to  the  oars, 
were  not  yet  to  be  unsealed.  He  could  do 
only  one  thing,  and  that  was  row.  And 
so  he  rowed,  ever  rowed,  making  a  channel 
by  forcing  the  bow  of  the  dory  over  the  ice 
till  of  its  own  weight  it  broke  through  and 
went  on. 

In  that  laborious  fashion  he  advanced. 
Hours  in  that  little  bay  alone,  but  at  length 
he  reached  the  shore.  He  made  sure  it  was 
the  shore  by  a  long  examination  before  he 
relinquished  the  oars.  To  free  himself  of 
the  oars  he  had  to  knock  the  ends  of  them, 
one  over  the  other — had  to  do  that  to  loosen 
the  ice  from  about  his  hands  so  that  he  could 
slip  his  fingers  free.  They  came  away  as 
he  had  frozen  them,  shaped  in  cylindrical 
form  to  the  handles.  Taking  note  of  how 
smoothly  they  came  away,  he  reflected  that 


he  might  with  safety  have  slid  them  off  be- 
fore this — if  for  no  more  than  to  break  the 
ice  off  his  unshaven  chin  or  to  wipe  the  hail 
from  his  eyes,  or  to  set  back  on  Eddie's 
head  the  sou'wester  which  had  blown  off  in 
the  night.  But  a  man  sees  many  things 
when  it  is  past  the  time. 

However,  that  wasn't  getting  on.  There 
was  Eddie  yet  to  be  taken  care  of.  Chris- 
tian burial  he  had  asked  for,  and  Chris- 
tian burial  he  should  have.  He  crawled  out 
of  the  dory,  and  reached  over  the  gunnel 
with  one  leg  till  the  toe  of  his  boot  touched 
the  ice  on  solid  land.  Finding  it  firm,  he 
drew  his  other  leg  after  the  first. 

He  pushed  awray  from  the  dory.  One  step 
and  dowm  he  went  to  hands  and  knees,  and 
could  not  get  up,  try  as  he  would.  He  almost 
cried — perhaps  if  he  had  been  stronger  he 
would  have  cried.  He,  Martin  Carr,  whose 
strength  used  to  be  the  boast  of  every  crew 
that  ever  he  sailed  with — here  he  was  weak 
as  a  young  child. 

But  he  must  get  on.  If  he  couldn't  walk 
he  could  creep.  And  so  creep  he  did,  on 
hands  and  knees,  a  hundred  yards,  perhaps, 
to  the  door  of  the  nearest  hut. 

They  opened  to  his  knock,  a  bearded 
man  and  behind  him  a  stout  woman,  with  a 
brood  of  fat  children  peering  out  curiously. 
Seeing  how  it  must  be  writh  him,  they  lifted 
him  up,  set  him  down  on  a  chair,  and  told 
him  that  in  a  minute  or  two  the  hot  tea 
would  be  ready  for  him;  or  if  he  would 
wait  but  ten  minutes  they  would  run  over  to 
the  store  and  get  him  a  glass  of  brandy — 
good  brandy  from  Saint  Pierre. 

"I  want  no  tea  and  I  want  no  brandy," 
said  Martin  Carr — "and  yet  thanks  to  ye 
the  same.  I've  a  dory-mate  below  and  he's 
waiting  burial.  Help  me  with  him,  help 
me  get  him  ashore,  for  I'm  weak  to  cryin' 
most,  and  after  that  prayers  and  a  burial 
and  Martin  Carr  will  never  forget  ye  both." 

Back  to  the  dory  they  went  with  him,  the 
man  that  Martin  Carr  had  knocked  up  and 
two  of  his  neighbors.  Under  Martin's  di- 
rections they  essayed  to  lift  the  body  from 
the  dory,  one  being  within  the  dory  and  two 
ashore.  They  had  the  body  among  them, 
suspended  between  the  dory  and  shore,  but 
it  was  an  awkward  weight,  and  the  feet  of 
one  slipping,  through  the  ice  and  out  of 
sight  went  the  body. 

"He's  gone! "  they  shouted,  and  stared  at 
the  hole  in  the  ice. 
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"Christ  in  heaven!"  Martin  crawled  to 
the  hole,  and  with  no  further  word  dropped 
through  and  after  the  body.  They  saw  him 
disappear  and  shivered. 

Next  they  saw  the  body  handed  up  by  a 
pair  of  frozen  hands.  It  was  just  deep 
enough  there  for  Martin's  head,  as  he  stood 
on  bottom,  to  all  but  show  clear.  They 
took  the  body  from  him,  seeing  only  the  half- 
submerged  head,  the  upstretched  arms,  and 
at  the  end  of  them  the  frozen,  hooked  fin- 
s;ers  trving  to  balance  the  frozen  bod  v. 

Martin  followed  the  body,  was  helped  up 
the  beach,  and  there  lay  prone.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  move,  and  his  first 
clear  speech  was  an  apology.  "I'm  fair 
worked  out,"  he  said.  "I've  come  a  long 
way — days  and  nights — days  and  nights — 
I  don't  know  how  many — but  it  seems  like 
years  of  rowin'  I've  had  and  nothin'  to  eat 
— nor  drink.  Don't  mind  if  I  refused  your 
drink  a  while  ago — I'll  take  it  now  that  Ed- 
die's safe,  and  thank  ye  kindly  for  the 
same." 

They  buried  Eddie — dug  his  grave 
through  the  many  feet  of  snow,  lowered  him 
into  the  warm,  brown  earth  and  had  the 
good  father  say  prayers  over  him.  Martin 
was  there — stayed  to  the  last  shovelful  and 
sent  his  own  prayer  with  it. 

Not  till  that  was  done  did  he  hunt  up  a 
doctor.  The  doctor  threw  up  his  hands 
when  he  saw  the  sight,  but  without  delay 
went  to  work.  To  save  the  arms  and  legs 
the  entire  ten  fingers  and  toes  would  have 
to  come  off.  The  doctor  told  him  that. 
"  Go  ahead,"  said  Martin. 

Bandaged  up  and  rested,  the  doctor  asked 
him  his  story.     And  he  told  it — simply, 


with  emphasis  only  on  the  fate  of  the  poor 
lad — Jack  Teevens's  boy. 

"  But  when  he  was  gone  beyond  all  hope, 
when  he  was  actually  dead,"  insisted  the 
doctor,  "why  didn't  you  take  your  cardigan 
jacket  off  him  and  your  oil-jacket  and  put 
them  back  on  yourself.  He  was  dead,  and 
much  as  you  cared  for  him  he  would  be  no 
worse  off.  And  you — with  your  constitu- 
tion— you  might  have  saved  yourself  from 
freezing  up.     Why  didn't  you  ?  " 

' '  Take  the  clothes  off  the  poor  dead  boy  ?" 
protested  Martin.  "  Take  them  back  after 
I'd  put  them  on  him  ?  Twist  and  toss  about 
his  poor  body  after  he  was  cold  in  death  ?  I 
couldn't — I  couldn't." 

"  God  help  you,"  exclaimed  the  doctor — 
"you're  ruined  for  life!" 

"Aye,"  assented  Martin,  "ruined  I  am." 

"You  take  it  calmly  enough — do  you 
realize  what  it  means,  man?  You,  who 
were  such  a  magnificent  man  when  you 
were  whole  and  sound,  do  you  know  what  it 
means?" 

Martin  regarded  the  doctor.  "Do  I 
know?"  he  gazed  on  his  bandaged  hands, 
and  looked  down  on  his  poor  stumps  of  feet. 
"God  help  me,  'tis  well  I  know  it.  Ye'll 
never  fish  again,  Martin  Carr,  ye'll  never 
haul  trawl  or  row  dory  again,  nor  stand  to  a 
wheel,  nor  reef  a  sail.  The  best  part  of  your 
life's  gone.  Ye're  such  a  creature,  Martin 
Carr,  as  men  throw  pennies  to  in  the  street. 
But  the  last  thing  ye  did  in  your  full  man's 
life — maybe  Jack  Teevens  will  remember  it 
when  in  another  world  he  meets  ye,  that 
out  of  love  of  him  ye  stood  by  his  boy — 
were  a  full  dory-mate  to  him — and  at  the 
last  gave  him  Christian  burial." 
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ilJgJSSSSSJ H K  farm  'ies  'n  the  heart  of 
the  wine  -  growing  district 
known  as  the  Monti  del 
Chianti,  lying  between  Flor- 
ence and  Siena — a  tract  of 
wild  and  beautiful  country 


some  thirty  miles  long  and  almost  as  wide. 
There  are  no  railways  through  it,  and  it  re- 
mains practically  unknown  to  the  traveller, 
for  there  are  no  towns  of  any  size,  no  sights 
to  turn  him  that  way.  The  artistic  treasures 
of  San  Gimignano,  Volterra,  Monte  Oliveto, 
etc.,  lie  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Siena 
line,  whose  slow  accommodation  trains  are 
a  constant  source  of  profanity  to  all  who 
travel  by  it.  The  Chianti  wine  has  long 
been  famous,  and  it  all  comes  from  this  dis- 
trict, which  is  a  succession  of  large  estates, 
intersected  by  good  carriage-roads,  its  south- 
ern slopes  devoted  to  the  grape  and  olive, 
the  northern  ones  covered  with  a  growth  of 
chestnut,  oak,  and  pine,  amid  dense  thickets 
of  underbrush,  heather,  and  broom. 

To  reach  the  farm  we  took  a  carriage  at 
Siena  and  drove  north  for  two  hours,  plung- 
ing first  into  the  valley  below  the  walls  of  the 
hill-city,  through  the  scattered  villages  of 
the  outskirts,  and  then  steadily  ascending 
by  the  post-road  that  winds  up  to  Vagliagli, 
a  little  town  perched  upon  a  rocky  height  in 
the  midst  of  the  farming  country.  Vine- 
yards and  olive  orchards  soon  surrounded 
us,  and  for  some  time  the  onlv  houses  to  be 
seen  were  the  rough  stone  dwellings  of  the 
contadini  standing  far  apart  upon  the  hill- 
sides. Where  the  plantations  border  the 
road  they  are  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  signs  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner 
or  of  his  estate,  prohibiting  shooting  and 
warning  off  trespassers.  Occasionally,  the 
way  was  overshadowed  for  a  mile  or  so  with 
thick  groves  of  forest  trees  through  which 
our  view  of  the  distant  landscape  widened 
at  every  turn ;  until,  skirting  one  of  the  larg- 
er estates — Scopeto — we  commanded  half 
the  horizon,  and,  looking  back,  could  see 
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the  towers  of  Siena  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  Just  beyond  that  point  a  semicircu- 
lar terrace,  with  stone  seats,  jutted  out  over 
the  valley,  and  opposite  this,  across  the  road , 
was  an  ornamental  gateway,  through  which, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  appeared  the 
manor-house  of  Scopeto,  an  imposing  struct- 
ure of  stone  and  stucco  as  large  as  a  French 
chateau,  but  in  style  distinctly  modern.  The 
method  here  employed  of  combining  house, 
avenue,  gate,  and  terraced  point  of  view  into 
one  architectural  effect  is  common  to  the 
whole  region,  but  this  was  our  first  example 
of  it. 

The  Scopeto  property  stretched  off  on 
either  side  for  a  long  distance;  then  we 
passed  a  number  of  smaller  places,  detached 
houses  or  villas,  with  the  outlying  huts  of 
their  contadini;  and  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
across  a  deep  ravine,  had  a  first,  far-off 
view  of  our  destination — the  manor-house  of 
Dievole.  A  little  farther  on  the  town  of 
Vagliagli  came  in  sight,  a  mile  away;  and 
at  this  point,  where  the  first  of  the  Dievole 
sign-boards  cropped  up,  we  turned  sharply 
to  the  right  and  entered  its  outer  avenue, 
a  straight  and  narrow  way,  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  along  a  ridge  at  the  top  of  the 
ravine. 

The  avenue  is  distinguished  by  a  serried 
rank  of  fine  old  cypress-trees,  which  at  the 
end  break  into  a  semicircle  around  the 
usual  terraced  outlook.  Thence,  through 
a  gate,  the  inner  avenue  follows  a  gentle 
downward  slope  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  upon 
which  stand  the  house  and  its  dependencies 
— stables,  storehouses,  workshops,  grape 
and  olive  presses,  a  private  chapel  and  its 
campanile,  grouped  together  in  an  irregular 
cluster,  with  a  formidable  array  of  roofs, 
walls,  grates,  and  terraces,  suggesting  a 
mediaeval  fortress.  Some  portions  of  the 
main  building,  undoubtedly,  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  alterations  due  to 
successive  changes  of  ownership  have  mod- 
ernized it.     As  it  now  stands,  it  is  simply  a 
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rambling  country  house,  admirably  placed, 
turning  its  long  stuccoed  facade  to  the  south 
and  substantially  built  to  withstand  a  possi- 
ble earthquake,  with  stone  staircases  and 
long,  intricate  passages,  where  even  in  broad 
daylight  it  is  easy  to  go  astray. 

The  season  was  late  October  and,  as  our 
host  told  us,  the  vintage  was  just  over.  The 
grape-juice  stood,  already  undergoing  its 


roof  on  the  height  to  the  west  was  called  La 
Casetta;  the  speck  on  the  plain  below  was 
Valli;  the  southernmost  point  visible  had 
been  christened,  ages  ago,  the  New  Farm, 
and  still  kept  the  name,  although  it  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  the  same 
family  of  contadini  through  four  centuries. 
According  to  traditional  custom,  which  still 
prevails  in  Tuscany,  each  farm  is  let  to  a 


Post-town  of  Vagliagli,  near  Dievole. 


first  fermentation  processes,  in  the  huge 
casks  of  the  storehouses.  But  two  long  per- 
golas had  been  left  ungathered  for  our  bene- 
fit; and  we  were  led  out  under  their  full 
white  clusters  to  the  garden  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  cliff .  The  view  down  the  valley 
was  superb;  and  all  before,  behind,  on  either 
hand,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  belonged 
to  Dievole.  Briefly,  it  was  explained  that 
the  estate  is  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  into 
the  neck  of  which  we  now  looked  southward  ; 
that  it  consisted  not  of  one,  but  of  twenty 
farms,  each  a  separate  establishment,  desig- 
nated by  an  individual  name.     That  nearest 


peasant,  who  is  thus  provided  with  a  home, 
and  pays  his  rental  in  half  the  farm  product. 
He  brings  up  his  family  there,  and  does  his 
best  to  have  a  large  one,  keeping  the  boys  at 
home,  if  possible,  so  that  there  are  often 
three  generations  under  his  roof.  The  con- 
duct of  the  whole  estate  is  intrusted  to  an 
overseer,  or  fattore,  who  supervises  the  work, 
collects  the  rents,  makes  repairs,  settles  all 
claims  or  disputes,  and,  representing  the 
owner  in  his  absence,  is  a  kind  of  animated 
buffer  between  him  and  the  contadino.  The 
position  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  most 
difficult  to  fill  acceptably,  full  of  temptation 
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Mountain-village  of  Carpineto,  near  Dievule. 


low  stone  shed,  open 
on  all  sides,  where, 
upon  mats  woven  of 
reeds,  grapes  were 
slowly  drying  in  lay- 
ers, exposed  to  light 
and  air,  but  shielded 
from  the  sun.  These 
are  used  to  form  "  it 
governo"  of  the 
wine,  as  it  is  called, 
and,  after  ten  days, 
stirred  into  the  fer- 
menting juice,  give 
body  and  color  to 
the  n  e  w  vintage. 
When  all  processes 
are  complete,  this  is 
laid  down  in  bar- 
rels, and  kept  a  year 
or  two  to  get  into 
condition.     The 


to  take  undue  ad- 
vantage on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and 
out  of  it  has  sprung 
the  familiar  Tuscan 
proverb : 

Fammi      fattorc      un 

anno. 
Se   saru   povero — mjo 

danno! 

Or,  in  an  English 
equivalent: 

Make  me  jut  (ore  for  a 

year, 
And  for  my  pocket — 

never  fear! 

The    incumbent 
leads  a  fine,  out-of- 
door    life,    passing 
from  one  point   to 
another  in  his  tour 
of  inspection,  gen- 
erally on  foot,  with  a  gun  slung  over  his    wine  which  we  drank  daily  was  four  years 
shoulders  to  bag  any  game  that  may  start  up.    old  and  of  fine  quality,  like  a  full-flavored 
The  present  jattore  of  Dievole  is  a  strong,     Bordeaux,   unfortified,  with  no  headache 
rosy-cheeked  fellow  of  thirty  or  so,  active    in  it. 

and  alert,  having  a  very  intelligent  look  in  Just  below  us  an  olive  orchard  stretched 
his  bright  black  eyes  and  a  sufficiently  good  away  into  the  ravine.  The  trees  were  full 
address.  But  the  slightest  allusion  to  him  of  fruit,  already  turned  dark,  approaching 
in  the  course  of  our  visit  brought  the  un-  maturity.  As  soon  as  the  vintage  is  over, 
flattering  proverb  to  our  host's  lips  with  a  preparations  for  the  olive-crushing  begin, 
deprecatory  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  and  we  were  taken  to  the  building  devoted 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  terrace  was  a    to  this,  called  the  "  jrantoio"  halfway  down 


Family  and  farm-house  of  La  Casetta,  Dievole. 
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The  chapel,  Dievole. 

tli2  hill,  where  the  mysteries  of  oil-making 
were  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

The  olives,  stones  and  all,  are  first 
crushed  in  a  stone  mill  run  by  ox-power. 
The  mass  of  pulp  is  then  transferred  in  flat 
wicker  baskets  to  the  "torchio"  or  oaken 
press,  from  which  the  oil  oozes  into  a  vat 
below.  The  presses  at  Dievole  are  very 
old,  elaborately  carved  with  the  arms  and 
devices  of  some  early  padrone.  Tremen- 
dous pressure  is  applied  through  a  prim- 
itive capstan  arrangement,  which  the  men 
work  by  heavy  wooden  levers,  walking 
round  and  round  on  the  stone  floor  in  a 
track  much  worn  by  the  tread  of  laboring 
generations.  There  are  commonly  two  or 
three  squeezings  of  the  pulp,  the  product  of 
the  first  being  of  the  finest  quality.  But  the 
process,  once  begun,  must  be  carried  for- 
ward continuously,  lest  the  oil  should  spoil 
in  the  making.  It  is  finally  drawn  off  into 
huge  earthen  jars  of  immemorial  pattern, 
like  those  in  which  the  Forty  Thieves  of  the 
Arabian  tale  concealed  themselves  for  ne- 
farious purposes.  And  it  stands  thus  for  a 
week  in  the  adjoining  clearing-room,  called 
the  u  chiaratoio"  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
the  market. 

Oil  is  a  precious  commodity,  zealously 
guarded  at  every  stage  of  its  manufacture, 
and  even  while  it  settles  in  the  clearing- 
room  there  is  a  watchman  on  duty  day  and 
night.     The  orchards,  too,  are  tended  with 


great  care.  At  best, 
the  trees  do  not  bear 
until  they  are  twenty 
years  old,  but,  if 
properly  treated, 
their  life  is  a  long 
one,  when  they  es- 
cape the  hail-storm 
or  (loud-burst  of  the 
mountain  slopes. 
The  whole  produc- 
tion of  the  Chianti 
district  is  practically 
limited  to  the  grape 
and  olive.  For 
though  some  grain  is 
grown  at  the  lower 
levels,  the  soil  is  real- 
ly unsuited  to  it. 

On    the    ground- 
floor   of    Dievole   a 
long    passage    runs 
from   the   principal 
entrance  to  an  inner  paved  court  enclosed 
by  the  kitchen,  stables,  and  other  offices — a 


The  priest  (Don  Gaetano)  on  the  chapel-steps,  Dievole. 
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picturesque  place  with,  at  one  end  of  it,  an 
old  well,  long  disused.  On  the  garden  side 
of  the  passage,  facing  south,  are  the  dining 
and  reception  rooms,  the  latter  the  usual 
rendezvous  of  the  family  when  it  proves  too 
cold  outside  to  sit  upon  the 
terrace.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  principal  staircase  and  the 
kitchen — the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  room  in  the  house, 
vaulted,  like  a  salle  de  gardes, 
with  an  enormous  fireplace 
over  a  raised  stone  hearth,  two 
feet  high,  on  which  the  roast- 
ing of  meat  with  clockwork 
appliances  for  turning  the  spit 
has  a  kind  of  ceremonial  dig- 
nity. On  the  floor  above  there 
is  a  drawing-room  opening 
into  a  large  central  hall,  used 
as  a  billiard-room,  in  which 
the  perplexing  corridors  lead- 
ing, or  misleading,  to  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  converge. 

The  daily  life  at  Die  vole  is 
of  the  most  simple  and  infor- 
mal character,  as  befits  the 
remote,  rough  country,  where 
there  is  no  neighborhood,  and 
social  obligations  are  not  to  be 
considered.  Morning  coffee  is 
served  in  the  chambers,  ac- 
cording to  Continental  cus- 
tom; after  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  follows  his 
own  bent  until  the  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast,  when  the 
household  assembles  for  the 
first  time.  The  padrone,  in  these  morning 
hours,  is  busy  with  his  correspondence  or 
with  cross-examination  of  his  wily  jattore. 
The  guest  is  his  own  master.  Breakfast  is  a 
long,  substantial  meal,  and  there  is  much 
lingering  over  the  table  afterward.  Then 
follows,  in  the  early  afternoon,  some  sort  of 
expedition :  a  drive  in  an  ox-cart  to  the  post- 
town;  a  visit  to  the  quaintly  picturesque 
mountain-village  of  Carpineto,  that  hamlet 
of  sixty  souls  who  are  all  domiciled  on  three 
sides  of  an  irregular  public  square,  which, 
on  the  fourth  side,  is  left  open  to  the  southern 
sunshine ;  or  a  long  tramp  across  country  by 
the  woodland  paths  through  the  underbrush, 
up  hill  and  down  dale  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  estate.  In  this  way,  under  guidance 
of  some  one  of  the  family,  we  visited  several 


of  the  farm-houses,  to  which  the  peasants 
welcomed  us  most  cordially,  bringing  wine  to 
drink  and  inviting  inspection  of  their  estab- 
lishments. Some  of  these  have  curious  feat- 
ures.   At  the  New  Farm,  before  mentioned, 


Inner  avenue  with  priest  (Don  Gaetano)  arriving  on  horseback,  Dievole. 


there  is,  for  instance,  a  loggia  of  architect- 
ural importance,  with  a  wonderful  view 
down  the  hillsides  to  Siena;  also  a  living- 
room  of  patriarchal  proportions,  with  a  fine 
chimney-piece  and  the  original  rude  cinque- 
cento  decorations  in  color  upon  the  walls. 
Along  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  narrow 
table  in  carved  oak,  with  long  benches  ca- 
pable of  seating  forty  persons  comfortably — ■ 
interesting  relics  of  the  original  furniture. 
Another  farm-house  had  beside  it  a  wide 
terrace,  finely  paved,  immaculate  as  a  din- 
ing-table.  This  is  the  aia,  used  for  the 
thrashing  of  grain. 

In  these  excursions  the  signs  of  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  the  padrone  and 
his  farm-hands  were  everywhere  apparent. 
The  tenants  whose  hospitality  we  shared 
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seemed  entirely  content  with  their  lot,  light- 
hearted,  and  happy.  At  the  farm  of  La 
Casetta  we  saw  and  photographed  the  en- 
tire family.  As  none  of  them  had  ever  posed 
for  a  likeness  before,  the  event  at  once  be- 
came momentous.  Their  group  was  ar- 
ranged and  disarranged;  one  small  boy 
positively  refused  to  join  it ;  we  urged  him 
in  vain,  finally  eliciting  the  fact  that  he  was 
only  a  distant  cousin,  and  therefore  felt  the 
impropriety  of  figuring  among  the  family, 
which  lined  up  once  more  without  him. 
Then  suddenly,  with  one  voice,  it  called  a 
halt;  the  youngest  member,  asleep  upstairs, 


anti  vineyards,  shipping  wine  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  view  on  all  sides  from  Communella 
is  a  very  extended  one,  characteristic  of  the 
country,  which  has  a  rugged,  volcanic  cast, 
suggesting  some  imaginative  drawing  of 
Dore.  Much  of  its  vegetation  is  unfamiliar 
to  the  foreigner.  There  are  gaunt  stone- 
pines  with  spreading  tops,  glossy  ilexes,  and 
dark,  sharp-pointed  cypress-trees.  Amid 
flowering  heather  and  broom,  which  strag- 
gle everywhere  underfoot,  grows  the  cor- 
bezzolo,  a  thick,  evergreen  shrub  bearing 
a  crimson  fruit,  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  „ 


Looking  south  from  the  terrace,  Dievole. 


had  been  forgotten.  The  mother  rushed 
off,  returning  in  a  moment  with  her  poor, 
half-awakened  bambino,  tightly  swathed  in 
its  bandages.  At  last,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  now  a  treasured  possession  of 
the  household. 

Our  longest  tramp  was  to  a  point  fully 
two  hours'  walk  from  Dievole,  called  Com- 
munella, where  is  the  private  pottery  of  the 
estate,  at  which  all  the  olive-jars  and  other 
earthen  utensils  are  made.  The  furnace 
stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  neck  of  the  hour- 
glass, and  is  the  half-way  landmark  of  the 
property,  which  still  opened  away  to  the 
south  indefinitely.  Eastward,  among  the 
hills,  could  be  seen  the  roofs  of  the  Castello 
di  Brolio — the  most  famous  of  all  the  Chi- 


with  a  pleasant,  pungent  flavor,  used  as 
the  barberry  is  in  New  England,  for  jellies 
and  preserves.  We  plunged  through  a 
tangle  of  this  wild  growth  to  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge,  where  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent  a  sulphur  spring  bubbles  and 
boils  and  smells  infernally;  and,  diverted 
from  the  path  into  another  thicket,  we  were 
shown  an  ancient  "  uccellatoio"  a  labyrinth 
of  dwarfed  ilex-trees  with  closely  inter- 
woven branches,  under  which,  by  means 
of  limed  twigs,  small  game  was  formerly 
trapped.  Every  feature  of  the  landscape 
was  so  new  and  strange  that  our  incur- 
sions upon  it  were  like  walks  in  another 
planet.  No  farming  country  could  be  more 
unlike  our  own. 

At  the  seven  o'clock  dinner  of  Dievole 


Manor-house  of  Dievole. 


we  were  forbidden  to  wear  evening  dress 
upon  pain  of  death.  The  meal  was  a  long 
one  of  many  courses,  and  after  it  we  sat  on 
at  table,  smoking,  for  an  hour  or  two,  some- 
times until  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Then,  in 
the  adjoining  room,  we  had  a  round  game 
of  cards,  or  a  sleight-of-hand  performance 
by  our  host,  who  is  a  master  in  that  kind ; 
and  thence,  at  what  he  called  the  "  ora 
canonical  somewhere  on  the  hither  side  of 
eleven,  we  retired  in  good  order. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  nine,  the  bell  rang 
in  the  chapel  campanile,  and  a  priest  clat- 
tered up  the  avenue  on  horseback,  coming 
from  an  earlier  mass  in  a  remote  village. 
A  horde  of  contadini  swarmed  into  the 
chapel,  and  we  followed  presently  with  the 
family,  through  a  small  door  in  the  back  of 
the  building,  opening  into  a  private  box  at 
the  left  of  the  altar.  After  the  service  we 
were  taken  round  to  see  the  fine  old  altar- 
piece — a  Holy  Family  of  the  school  of  Titian, 
possibly  by  one  of  his  pupils.  For,  though 
unsigned,  it  was  surely  good  sixteenth-cen- 
tury wTork.  The  jolly  young  priest  was  urged 
to  take  breakfast  with  us.  But  he  would 
accept  only  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  which 
was  served  for  him  in  the  reception-room, 
while  he  chatted  with  the  family  upon  af- 
fairs of  church  and  state.  As  mass  must 
be  celebrated  fasting,  he  had  eaten  nothing 
that  morning;  but  his  outlook  upon  the 
world  seemed  none  the  less  cheerv  in  con- 


sequence. On  the  contrary,  he  waited  a 
while  longer  to  pose  several  times  for  his 
photograph  with  much  pride  and  circum- 
stance; then,  finally,  he  mounted  and  rode 
off,  urbane  and  merry  to  the  last. 

Except  for  a  most  unexpected  afternoon 
call  from  two  ladies  who  drove  over  from  a 
distant  villa  on  the  chance  of  finding  us, 
this  official  visit  from  the  priest  was  our 
only  contact  with  the  world.  The  life  at 
Dievole  is  self-dependent,  secluded  as  that 
of  some  desert  island,  its  resources  all  com- 
ing from  within.  It  is  rarely  long  contin- 
ued. The  padrone  has  a  country  house  in 
another  part  of  Tuscany,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  entirely  normal,  with  manners  and  i 
customs  differing  in  no  marked  degree  from 
those  of  other  civilized  communities.  To 
his  farm  he  repairs  at  intervals,  generally  . 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  often  bringing  ' 
a  house-party  with  him.  Or,  if  he  desires 
absolute  rest,  Dievole  is  a  splendid  refuge. 
"In  the  other  place,"  he  says,  "they  know 
the  ropes,  can  get  at  me,  and  fish  me  up. 
Here  I  am  my  own  master — and  I  am  safe." 

We  left  him  there,  one  bright  morning, 
to  his  shining  solitude  among  his  flowers. 
There  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky  and  the 
shadow  of  the  jattore  seemed  the  only  one 
on  all  the  landscape.  Since  the  early  days 
of  Eden,  there  has  been  no  garden  without 
a  snake  rustling  through  the  grass — except, 
perhaps,  in  Ireland. 
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EANWHILE  the  holidays 
had  gone  by  and  the  season 
was  beginning.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue had  become  a  nightly 
torrent  of  carriages  surging 
upward  to  the  fashionable 
quarters  about  the  Park,  where  illuminated 
windows  and  outspread  awnings  betokened 
the  usual  routine  of  hospitality.  Other  trib- 
utary currents  crossed  the  main  stream,  bear- 
ing their  freight  to  the  theatres,  restaurants 
or  opera ;  and  Mrs.  Peniston,  from  the  se- 
cluded watch-tower  of  her  upper  window, 
could  tell  to  a  nicety  just  when  the  chronic 
volume  of  sound  was  increased  by  the  sud- 
den influx  setting  toward  a  Van  Osburgh 
ball,  or  when  the  multiplication  of  wheels 
meant  merely  that  the  opera  was  over,  or 
that  there  was  a  big  supper  at  Sherry's. 

Mrs.  Peniston  followed  the  rise  and  cul- 
mination of  the  season  as  keenly  as  the  most 
active  sharer  in  its  gaieties;  and,  as  a  looker- 
on,  she  enjoyed  opportunities  of  comparison 
and  generalization  such  as  those  who  take 
part  must  proverbially  forego .  No  one  could 
have  kept  a  more  accurate  record  of  social 
fluctuations,  or  have  put  a  more  unerring 
finger  on  the  distinguishing  features  of  each 
season:  its  dulness,  its  extravagance,  its 
lack  of  balls  or  excess  of  divorces.  She  had 
a  special  memory  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
"  new  people"  who  rose  to  the  surface  with 
each  recurring  tide,  and  were  either  sub- 
merged beneath  its  rush  or  landed  trium- 
phantly beyond  the  reach  of  envious  break- 
ers ;  and  she  was  apt  to  display  a  remarkable 
retrospective  insight  into  their  ultimate 
fate,  so  that,  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
destiny,  she  was  almost  always  able  to  say  to 
Grace  Stepney — the  recipient  of  her  proph- 
ecies— that  she  had  known  exactly  what 
would  happen. 

This   particular   season   Mrs.    Peniston 
would  have  characterized  as  that  in  which 
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everybody  "felt  poor"  except  the  Welly  Brys 
and  Mr.  Simon  Rosedale.  It  had  been  a  bad 
autumn  in  Wall  Street,  where  prices  fell  in 
accordance  with  that  peculiar  law  which 
proves  railway  stocks  and  bales  of  cotton  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  allotment  of  execu- 
tive power  than  many  estimable  citizens 
trained  to  all  the  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment. Even  fortunes  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  either  betrayed  a 
secret  dependence  on  it,  or  suffered  from  a 
sympathetic  affection :  fashion  sulked  in  its 
country-houses,  or  came  to  town  incogni- 
to, general  entertainments  were  discounte- 
nanced, and  informality  and  short  dinners 
became  the  fashion. 

But  society,  amused  for  a  while  at  playing 
Cinderella,  soon  wearied  of  the  hearthside 
role,  and  welcomed  the  Fairy  God-mother  in 
the  shape  of  any  magician  powerful  enough 
to  turn  the  shrunken  pumpkin  back  again 
into  the  golden  coach.  The  mere  fact  of 
growing  richer  at  a  time  when  most  people's 
investments  are  shrinking,  is  calculated  to 
attract  envious  attention ;  and  according  to 
Wall  Street  rumours,  Welly  Bry  and  Rose- 
dale  had  found  the  secret  of  performing  this 
miracle. 

Rosedale,  in  particular,  was  said  to  have 
doubled  his  fortune,  and  there  was  talk  of 
his  buying  the  newly-finished  house  of  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  crash,  who,  in  the  space 
of  twelve  short  months,  had  made  the  same 
number  of  millions,  built  a  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  filled  a  picture-gallery  with  old 
masters,  entertained  all  New  York  in  it,  and 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  country  between 
a  trained  nurse  and  a  doctor,  while  his  cred- 
itors mounted  guard  over  the  old  masters, 
and  his  guests  explained  to  each  other  that 
they  had  dined  with  him  only  because  they 
wanted  to  see  the  pictures.  Mr.  Rosedale 
meant  to  have  a  less  meteoric  career.  He 
knew  he  should  have  to  go  slowly,  and  the 
instincts  of  his  race  fitted  him  to  suffer  re- 
buffs and  put  up  with  delays.     But  he  was 
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prompt  to  perceive  that  the  general  dulness 
of  the  season  afforded  him  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  shine,  and  he  set  about  with 
patient  industry  to  form  a  background  for 
his  growing  glory.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  of  im- 
mense service  to  him  at  this  period.  She  had 
set  off  so  many  newcomers  on  the  social 
stage  that  she  was  like  one  of  those  pieces  of 
stock  scenery  which  tell  the  experienced 
spectator  exactly  what  is  going  to  take  place. 
But  Mr.  Rosedale  wanted,  in  the  long  run,  a 
more  individual  environment.  He  was  sensi- 
tive to  shades  of  difference  which  Miss  Bart 
would  never  have  credited  him  with  perceiv- 
ing, because  he  had  no  corresponding  varia- 
tions of  manner;  and  it  was  becoming  more 
and  more  clear  to  him  that  Miss  Bart  her- 
self possessed  precisely  the  complementary 
qualities  needed  to  round  off  his  social  per- 
sonality. 

Such  details  did  not  fall  within  the  range 
of  Mrs.  Peniston's  vision.  Like  many  minds 
of  panoramic  sweep,  hers  was  apt  to  over- 
look the  minutia  of  the  foreground,  and  she 
was  much  more  likely  to  know  where  Carry 
Fisher  had  found  the  Welly  Brys'  die)  for 
them,  than  what  was  happening  to  her  own 
niece.  She  was  not,  however,  without  pur- 
veyors of  information  ready  to  supplement 
her  deficiencies.  Grace  Stepney's  mind 
was  like  a  kind  of  moral  fly-paper,  to  which 
the  buzzing  items  of  gossip  were  drawn  by  a 
fatal  attraction,  and  where  they  hung  fast  in 
the  toils  of  an  inexorable  memory.  Lily 
would  have  been  surprised  to  know  how 
many  trivial  facts  concerning  herself  were 
lodged  in  Miss  Stepney's  head.  She  was 
quite  aware  that  she  was  of  interest  to  dingy 
people,  but  she  assumed  that  there  is  only 
one  form  of  dinginess,  and  that  admiration 
for  brilliancy  is  the  natural  expression  of  its 
inferior  state.  She  knew  that  Gerty  Farish 
admired  her  blindly,  and  therefore  supposed 
that  she  inspired  the  same  sentiments  in 
Grace  Stepney,  whom  she  classified  as  a 
Gerty  Farish  without  the  saving  traits  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm. 

In  reality,  the  two  differed  from  each  other 
as  much  as  they  differed  from  the  object  of 
their  mutual  contemplation.  Miss  Farish's 
heart  was  af  ountain  of  tender  illusions,  Miss 
Stepney's  a  precise  register  of  facts  as  mani- 
fested in  their  relation  to  herself.  She  had  sen- 
sibilities which,  to  Lily,  would  have  seemed 
comic  in  a  person  with  a  freckled  nose  and 
red  eye-lids,  who  lived  in  a  boarding-house 


and  admired  Mrs. Peniston's  drawing-room ; 
but  poor  Grace's  limitations  gave  them  a 
more  concentrated  inner  life,  as  poor  soil 
starves  certain  plants  into  intenser  efflores- 
cence. She  had  in  truth  no  abstract  propen- 
sity to  malice :  she  did  not  dislike  Lily  be- 
cause the  latter  was  brilliant  and  predomi- 
nant, but  because  she  thought  that  Lily  dis- 
liked her.  It  is  less  mortifying  to  believe 
one's  self  unpopular  than  insignificant,  and 
vanity  prefers  to  assume  that  indifference  is 
a  latent  form  of  unfriendliness.  Even  such 
scant  civilities  as  Lily  accorded  to  Mr.  Rose- 
dale  would  have  made  Miss  Stepney  her 
friend  for  life ;  but  how  could  she  foresee  that 
such  a  friend  was  worth  cultivating  ?  How, 
moreover, can  a  young  woman  who  has  never 
been  ignored  measure  the  pang  which  this 
injury  inflicts  ?  And,  lastly,  how  could  Lily, 
accustomed  to  choose  between  a  pressure  of 
engagements,  guess  that  she  had  mortally 
offended  Miss  Stepney  by  causing  her  to  be 
excluded  from  one  of  Mrs.  Peniston's  infre- 
quent dinner-parties? 

Mrs.  Peniston  disliked  giving  dinners, 
but  she  had  a  high  sense  of  family  obligation, 
and  on  the  Jack  Stepneys'  return  from  their 
honeymoon  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  light  the  drawing-room  lamps  and  extract 
her  best  silver  from  the  Safe  Deposit  vaults. 
Mrs.  Peniston's  rare  entertainments  were 
preceded  by  days  of  heart-rending  vacilla- 
tion as  to  every  detail  of  the  feast,  from  the 
seating  of  the  guests  to  the  pattern  of  the 
table-cloth,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 
preliminary  discussions  she  had  imprudent- 
ly suggested  to  her  cousin  Grace  that,  as  the 
dinner  was  a  family  affair,  she  might  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  For  a  week  the  prospect  had 
lighted  up  Miss  Stepney's  colourless  exis- 
tence ;  then  she  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  her 
another  day.  Miss  Stepney  knew  exactly 
what  had  happened.  Lily,  to  whom  family 
reunions  were  occasions  of  unalloyed  dul- 
ness, had  persuaded  her  aunt  that  a  dinner 
of  "smart"  people  would  be  much  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  young  couple,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston, who  leaned  helplessly  on  her  niece  in 
social  matters,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
pronounce  Grace's  exile.  After  all  Grace 
could  come  any  other  day;  why  should  she 
mind  being  put  off  ? 

It  was  precisely  because  Miss  Stepney 
could  come  any  other  day — and  because  she 
knew  her  relations  were  in  the  secret  of  her 
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unoccupied  evenings — that  this  incident 
loomed  sjisjanticallv  on  her  horizon.  She 
was  aware  that  she  had  Lily  to  thank  for  it ; 
and  dull  resentment  was  turned  to  active 
animosity. 

Mrs.  Peniston,  on  whom  she  had  looked 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  dinner,  laid  down 
her  crochet-work  and  turned  abruptly  from 
her  oblique  survey  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

"  Gus  Trenor  ? — Lily  and  Gus  Trenor  ?  " 
she  said,  growing  so  suddenly  pale  that  her 
visitor  was  almost  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  cousin  Julia  ...  of  course  I 
don't  mean     ..." 

''I  don't  know  what  you  do  mean,"  said 
Mrs.  Peniston,  with  a  frightened  quiver  in 
her  small  fretful  voice.  "  Such  things  were 
never  heard  of  in  my  day.  And  my  own 
niece!  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  you.  Do 
people  say  he's  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

Mrs.  Peniston 's  horror  was  genuine. 
Though  she  boasted  an  unequalled  famil- 
iarity with  the  secret  chronicles  of  society, 
she  had  the  innocence  of  the  school-girl  who 
regards  wickedness  as  a  part  of  ''history/' 
and  to  whom  it  never  occurs  that  the  scan- 
dals she  reads  of  in  lesson-hours  may  be  re- 
peating themselves  in  the  next  street.  Mrs. 
Peniston  had  kept  her  imagination  shrouded, 
like  the  drawing-room  furniture.  She  knew, 
of  course,  that  society  was  "very  much 
changed,"  and  that  many  women  her  mother 
would  have  thought  "peculiar"  were  now 
in  a  position  to  be  critical  about  their  visit- 
ing-lists; she  had  discussed  the  perils  of 
divorce  with  her  rector,  and  had  felt  thank- 
ful at  times  that  Lily  was  still  unmarried; 
but  the  idea  that  any  scandal  could  attach  to 
a  young  girl's  name,  above  all  that  it  could 
be  lightly  coupled  with  that  of  a  married 
man,  was  so  new  to  her  that  she  was  as  much 
aghast  as  if  she  had  been  accused  of  leaving 
her  carpets  down  all  summer,  or  of  violating 
any  of  the  other  cardinal  laws  of  house- 
keeping. 

Miss  Stepney,  when  her  first  fright  had 
subsided,  began  to  feel  the  superiority  that 
greater  breadth  of  mind  confers.  It  was 
really  pitiable  to  be  as  ignorantof  the  world 
as  Mrs.  Peniston! 

She  smiled  at  the  latter's  question.  "  Peo- 
ple always  say  unpleasant  things — and  cer- 
tainly they're  a  great  deal  together.  A  friend 
of  mine  met  them  the  other  afternoon  in  the 
Park— quite  late,  after  the  lamps  were  lit.  It's 
a  pity  Lily  makes  herself  so  conspicuous." 


"Conspicuous!"  gasped  Mrs.  Peniston. 
She  bent  forward,  lowering  her  voice  to 
mitigate  the  horror.  "  What  sort  of  things 
do  they  say?  That  he  means  to  get  a 
divorce  and  marry  her?" 

Grace  Stepney  laughed  outright.  "  Dear 
me,  no!  He  would  hardly  do  that.  It — 
it's  a  flirtation — nothing  more." 

"  A  flirtation  ?  Between  my  niece  and  a 
married  man  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that,  with  Lily's  looks  and  advantages,  she 
could  find  no  better  use  for  her  time  than  to 
waste  it  on  a  fat  stupid  man  almost  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  ? ' '  This  argument 
had  such  a  convincing  ring  that  it  gave  Mrs 
Peniston  sufficient  reassurance  to  pick  up 
her  work,  while  she  waited  for  Grace  Step- 
ney to  rally  her  scattered  forces. 

But  Miss  Stepney  was  on  the  spot  in  an 
instant.  "That's  the  worst  of  it — people 
say  she  isn't  wasting  her  time!  Every  one 
knows,  as  you  say,  that  Lily  is  too  hand- 
some and — and  charming — to  devote  her- 
self to  a  man  like  Gus  Trenor  unless " 

"  LTnless  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Peniston. 

Her  visitor  drew  breath  nervously.  It 
was  agreeable  to  shock  Mrs.  Peniston,  but 
not  to  shock  her  to  the  verge  of  anger.  Miss 
Stepney  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  classic  drama  to  have  recalled  in  ad- 
vance how  bearers  of  bad  tidings  are  pro- 
verbially received,  but  she  now  had  a  rapid 
vision  of  forfeited  dinners  and  a  reduced 
wardrobe  as  the  possible  consequence  of  her 
disinterestedness.  To  the  honour  of  her 
sex,  however,  hatred  of  Lily  prevailed  over 
more  personal  considerations.  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston had  chosen  the  wrong  moment  to 
boast  of  her  niece's  charms. 

"  Unless,"  said  Grace,  leaning  forward  to 
speak  with  low-toned  emphasis,  "unless 
there  are  material  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  making  herself  agreeable  to  him." 

She  felt  that  the  moment  was  tremendous, 
and  remembered  suddenly  that  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston's  black  brocade,  with  the  cut  jet  fringe, 
would  have  been  hers  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Mrs.  Peniston  put  down  her  work  again. 
Another  aspect  of  the  same  idea  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her,  and  she  felt  that  it  was 
beneath  her  dignity  to  have  her  nerves 
racked  by  a  dependent  relative  who  wore 
her  old  clothes. 

"  If  you  take  pleasure  in  annoying  me  by 
mvsterious  insinuations,"  she  said  coldly, 
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"you  might  at  least  have  chosen  a  more 
suitable  time  than  just  as  I  am  recovering 
from  the  strain  of  giving  a  large  dinner." 

The  mention  of  the  dinner  dispelled  Miss 
Stepney's  last  scruples.  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  be  accused  of  taking  pleasure  in  tell- 
ing you  about  Lily ,  I  was  sure  I  shouldn't 
get  any  thanks  for  it,"  she  returned  with  a 
flare  of  temper.  "  But  I  have  some  family 
feeling  left,  and  as  you  are  the  only  person 
who  has  any  authority  over  Lily,  I  thought 
vou  ought  to  know  what  is  being  said  of  her. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Peniston,  "what  I 
complain  of  is  that  you  haven't  told  me  yet 
what  is  being  said." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  I  should  have  to  put  it 
so  plainly.  People  say  that  Gus  Trenor 
pays  her  bills." 

"Pays  her  bills — her  bills?"  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston broke  into  a  laugh.  "  I  can't  imagine 
where  you  can  have  picked  up  such  rubbish. 
Lily  has  her  own  income — and  I  provide  for 
her  very  handsomely " 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  that,"  interposed  Miss 
Stepney  drily.  "But  Lily  wears  a  great 
many  smart  gowns " 

"I  like  her  to  be  well-dressed — it's  only 
suitable!" 

"Certainly;  but  then  there  are  her  gam- 
bling debts  besides." 

Miss  Stepney,  in  the  beginning,  had  not 
meant  to  bring  up  this  point ;  but  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston had  only  her  own  incredulityto  blame. 
She  was  like  the  stiff-necked  unbelievers  of 
Scripture,  who  must  be  annihilated  to  be 
convinced. 

"  Gambling  debts  ?  Lily  ?"  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston 's  voice  shook  with  anger  and  bewilder- 
ment. She  wondered  whether  Grace  Step- 
ney had  gone  out  of  her  mind.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  her  gambling  debts?" 

"Simply  that  if  one  plays  bridge  for  money 
in  Lily's  set  one  is  liable  to  lose  a  great  deal — • 
and  I  don't  suppose  Lily  always  wins." 

"W7ho  told  you  that  my  niece  played 
cards  for  money  ?  " 

"  Mercy,  cousin  Julia,  don't  look  at  me  as 
if  I  were  trying  to  turn  you  against  Lily! 
Everybody  knows  she  is  crazy  about  bridge. 
Mrs.  Gryce  told  me  herself  that  it  was  her 
gambling  that  frightened  Percy  Gryce — it 
seems  he  was  really  taken  with  her  at  first. 
But,  of  course,  among  Lily's  friends  it's 
quite  the  custom  for  girls  to  play  for  money. 
In  fact,  people  are  inclined  to  excuse  her  on 
that  account " 


"  To  excuse  her  for  what  ?" 

"  For  being  hard  up — and  accepting  at- 
tentions from  men  like  Gus  Trenor — and 
George  Dorset " 

Mrs.  Peniston  gave  another  cry.  "  George 
Dorset  ?  Is  there  any  one  else  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  the  worst,  if  you  please." 

"  Don't  put  it  in  that  way,  cousin  Julia. 
Lately  Lily  has  been  a  good  deal  with  the 
Dorsets,  and  he  seems  to  admire  her — but 
of  course  that's  only  natural.  And  I'm  sure 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  horrid  things  people 
say;  but  she  has  been  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  this  winter.  Evie  Van  Osburgh 
was  at  Celeste's  ordering  her  trousseau  the 
other  day — yes,  the  marriage  takes  place 
next  month — and  she  told  me  that  Celeste 
showed  her  the  most  exquisite  things  she 
was  just  sending  home  to  Lily.  And  people 
say  that  Judy  Trenor  has  quarrelled  with  her 
on  account  of  Gus;  but  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  I 
spoke,  though  I  only  meant  it  as  a  kindness. " 

Mrs.  Peniston's  genuine  incredulity  en- 
abled her  to  dismiss  Miss  Stepney  with  a 
disdain  which  boded  ill  for  that  lady's  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  to  the  black  brocade;  but 
minds  impenetrable  to  reason  have  gener- 
ally some  crack  through  which  suspicion  fil- 
ters, and  her  visitor's  insinuations  did  not 
glide  off  as  easily  as  she  had  expected.  Mrs. 
Peniston  disliked  scenes,  and  her  determi- 
nation to  avoid  them  had  always  led  her  to 
hold  herself  aloof  from  the  details  of  Lily's 
life.  In  her  youth,  girls  had  not  been  sup- 
posed to  require  close  supervision.  They 
were  generally  assumed  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  legitimate  business  of  courtship  and 
marriage,  and  interference  in  such  affairs  on 
the  part  of  their  natural  guardians  was  con- 
sidered as  unwarrantable  as  a  spectator's 
suddenly  joining  in  a  game.  There  had  of 
course  been  "fast"  girls  even  in  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston's early  experience;  but  their  fastness, 
at  worst,  was  understood  to  be  a  mere  excess 
of  animal  spirits,  against  which  there  could 
be  no  graver  charge  than  that  of  being  "  un- 
ladylike." The  modern  fastness  appeared 
synonymous  with  immorality,  and  the  mere 
idea  of  immorality  was  as  offensive  to  Mrs. 
Peniston  as  a  smell  of  cooking  in  the  draw- 
ing-room: it  was  one  of  the  conceptions  her 
mind  refused  to  admit. 

She  had  no  immediate  intention  of  repeat- 
ing to  Lily  what  she  had  heard,  or  even  of 
trying  to  ascertain  its  truth  by  means  of  dis- 
creet interrogation.     To  do  so  might  be  to 
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provoke  a  scene;  and  a  scene,  in  the  shaken 
state  of  Mrs.  Peniston's  nerves,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  her  dinner  not  worn  off,  and  her 
mind  still  tremulous  with  new  impressions, 
was  a  risk  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  avoid. 
But  there  remained  in  her  thoughts  a  settled 
deposit  of  resentment  against  her  niece,  all 
the  denser  because  it  was  not  to  be  cleared 
by  explanation  or  discussion.  It  was  hor- 
rible of  a  young  girl  to  let  herself  be  talked 
about;  however  unfounded  the  charges 
against  her,  she  must  be  to  blame  for  their 
having  been  made.  Mrs.  Peniston  felt  as  if 
there  had  been  a  contagious  illness  in  the 
house,  and  she  was  doomed  to  sit  shivering 
among  her  contaminated  furniture. 

XII 

ISS  BART  had  in  fact  been 
treading  a  devious  way,  and 
none  of  her  critics  could  have 
been  more  alive  to  the  fact 
than  herself;  but  she  had 
a  fatalistic  sense  of  being 
drawn  from  one  wrong  turning  to  another, 
without  ever  perceiving  the  right  road  till  it 
was  too  late  to  take  it. 

Lily,  who  considered  herself  above  nar- 
row prejudices,  had  not  imagined  that  the 
fact  of  letting  Gus  Trenor  make  a  little 
money  for  her  would  ever  disturb  her  self- 
complacency.  And  the  fact  in  itself  still 
seemed  harmless  enough;  only  it  was  a  fer- 
tile source  of  harmful  complications.  As 
she  exhausted  the  amusement  of  spending 
the  money  these  complications  became  more 
pressing,  and  Lily,  whose  mind  could  be 
severely  logical  in  tracing  the  causes  of  her 
ill-luck  to  others,  justified  herself  by  the 
thought  that  she  owed  all  her  troubles  to  the 
enmity  of  Bertha  Dorset.  This  enmity,  how- 
ever, had  apparently  expired  in  a  renewal  of 
friendliness  between  the  two  women.  Lily's 
visit  to  the  Dorsets  had  resulted,  for  both, 
in  the  discovery  that  they  could  be  of  use  to 
each  other;  and  the  civilized  instinct  finds 
a  subtler  pleasure  in  making  use  of  its  an- 
tagonist than  in  confounding  him.  Mrs. 
Dorset  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  a  new  senti- 
mental experiment,  of  which  Mrs.  Fisher's 
late  property,  Ned  Silverton,  was  the  rosy 
victim;  and  at  such  moments,  as  Judy  Tre- 
nor had  once  remarked,  she  felt  a  peculiar 
need  of  distracting  her  husband's  attention. 
Dorset  was  as  difficult  to  amuse  as  a  savage ; 


but  even  his  self-engrossment  was  not  proof 
against  Lily's  arts,  or  rather  these  were  es- 
pecially adapted  to  soothe  an  uneasy  egot- 
ism. Her  experience  with  Percy  Gryce  stood 
her  in  good  stead  in  ministering  to  Dorset's 
humours,  and  if  the  incentive  to  please  was 
less  urgent,  .the  difficulties  of  her  situation 
were  teaching  her  to  make  much  of  minor 
opportunities. 

Intimacy  with  the  Dorsets  was  not  likely 
to  lessen  such  difficulties  on  the  material  side. 
Mrs.  Dorset  had  none  of  Judy  Trenor's 
lavish  impulses,  and  Dorset's  admiration 
was  not  likely  to  express  itself  in  financial 
"tips,"  even  had  Lily  cared  to  renew  her 
experiences  in  that  line.  What  she  required, 
for  the  moment,  of  the  Dorsets'  friendship, 
was  simply  its  social  sanction.  She  knew 
that  people  were  beginning  to  talk  of  her; 
but  this  fact  did  not  alarm  her  as  it  had 
alarmed  Mrs.  Peniston.  In  her  set  such 
gossip  was  not  unusual,  and  a  handsome 
girl  who  flirted  with  a  married  man  was 
merely  assumed  to  be  pressing  to  the  limit  of 
her  opportunities.  It  was  Trenor  himself 
who  frightened  her.  Their  walk  in  the 
Park  had  not  been  a  success.  Trenor  had 
married  young,  and  since  his  marriage  his 
intercourse  with  women  had  not  taken  the 
form  of  the  sentimental  small-talk  which 
doubles  upon  itself  like  the  paths  in  a  maze. 
It  first  puzzled  and  then  irritated  him  to 
find  himself  always  led  back  to  the  same 
starting-point,  and  Lily  felt  that  she  was 
gradually  losing  control  of  the  situation. 
Trenor  was  in  truth  in  an  unmanageable 
mood.  In  spite  of  his  understanding  with 
Rosedale  he  had  been  somewhat  heavily 
" touched"  by  the  fall  in  stocks;  his  house- 
hold expenses  weighed  on  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  meeting,  on  all  sides,  a  sullen 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  instead  of  the  easy 
good  luck  he  had  hitherto  encountered. 

Mrs.  Trenor  was  still  at  Bellomont,  keep- 
ing the  town-house  open,  and  descending  on 
it  now  and  then  for  a  taste  of  the  world,  but 
preferring  the  recurrent  excitement  of  week- 
end parties  to  the  restrictions  of  a  dull  season. 
Since  the  holidays  she  had  not  urged  Lily  to 
return  to  Bellomont,  and  the  first  time  they 
met  in  town  Lily  fancied  there  was  a  shade 
of  coldness  in  her  manner.  Was  it  merely 
the  expression  of  her  displeasure  at  Miss 
Bart's  neglect,  or  had  disquieting  rumours 
reached  her  ?  The  latter  contingency  seem- 
ed improbable,  yet  Lily  was  not  without  a 
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sense  of  uneasiness.  If  her  roaming  sym- 
pathies had  struck  root  anywhere,  it  was  in 
her  friendship  with  Judy  Trenor.  She  be- 
lieved in  the  sincerity  of  her  friend's  affec- 
tion, though  it  sometimes  showed  itself  in 
self-interested  ways,  and  she  shrank  with 
peculiar  reluctance  from  any  risk  of  estrang- 
ing it.  But,  aside  from  this,  she  was  keenly 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  such  an  es- 
trangement would  react  on  herself.  The 
fact  that  Gus  Trenor  was  Judy's  husband 
was  at  times  Lily's  strongest  reason  for  dis- 
liking him,  and  for  resenting  the  obligation 
under  which  he  had  placed  her. 

To  set  her  doubts  at  rest,  Miss  Bart,  soon 
after  the  New  Year,  "  proposed  "  herself  for 
a  week-end  at  Bellomont.  She  had  learned 
in  advance  that  the  presence  of  a  large  party 
would  protect  her  from  too  great  assiduity 
on  Trenor's  part,  and  his  wife's  telegraphic 
" come  by  all  means"  seemed  to  assure  her 
of  her  usual  welcome. 

Judy  received  her  amicably.  The  cares 
of  a  large  party  always  prevailed  over  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  Lily  saw  no  change  in 
her  hostess's  manner.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  soon  aware  that  the  experiment  of  com- 
ing to  Bellomont  was  not  successful.  The 
party  was  made  up  of  what  Mrs.  Trenor 
called  "poky  people" — her  generic  name 
for  persons  who  did  not  play  bridge — and,  it 
being  her  habit  to  group  all  such  obstruc- 
tionists in  one  class,  she  usually  invited 
them  together,  regardless  of  their  other 
characteristics.  The  result  was  apt  to  be 
an  irreducible  combination  of  persons  hav- 
ing no  other  quality  in  common  than  their 
abstinence  from  bridge,  and  the  antago- 
nisms developed  in  a  group  lacking  the  one 
taste  which  might  have  amalgamated  them, 
were  in  this  case  aggravated  by  bad  weather, 
and  by  the  ill-concealed  boredom  of  their 
host  and  hostess.  In  such  emergencies, 
Judy  would  usually  have  turned  to  Lily  to 
fuse  the  discordant  elements;  and  Miss 
Bart,  assuming  that  such  a  service  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  threw  herself  into  it  with  her 
accustomed  zeal.  But  at  the  outset  she  per- 
ceived a  subtle  r2sistance  to  her  efforts.  If 
Mrs.  Trenor's  manner  toward  her  was  un- 
changed, there  was  certainly  a  faint  coldness 
in  that  of  the  other  ladies.  An  occasional 
caustic  allusion  to  "your  friends  the  Wel- 
lington Brys,"  or  to  "  the  little  Jew  who  has 
bought  the  Greiner  house — some  one  told 
us  you  knew  him,  Miss  Bart, " — showed  Lily 


that  she  was  in  disfavour  with  that  portion 
of  society  which,  while  contributing  least  to 
its  amusement,  has  assumed  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  forms  that  amusement  shall  take. 
The  indication  was  a  slight  one,  and  a  year 
ago  Lily  would  have  smiled  at  it,  trusting  to 
the  charm  of  her  personality  to  dispel  any 
prejudice  against  her.  But  now  she  had 
grown  more  sensitive  to  criticism  and  less 
confident  in  her  power  of  disarming  it-.  She 
knew,  moreover,  that  if  the  ladies  at  Bello- 
mont permitted  themselves  to  criticize  her 
friends  openly,  it  was  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  afraid  of  subjecting  her  to  the  same  treat- 
ment behind  her  back.  The  nervous  dread 
lest  anything  in  Trenor's  manner  should 
seem  to  justify  their  disapproval  made  her 
seek  every  pretext  for  avoiding  him,  and  she 
left  Bellomont  conscious  of  having  failed  in 
every  purpose  which  had  taken  her  there. 

In  town  she  returned  to  preoccupations 
which,  for  the  moment,  had  the  happy  effect 
of  banishing  troublesome  thoughts.  The 
Welly  Brys,  after  much  debate,  and  anxious 
counsel  with  their  newly  acquired  friends, 
had  decided  on  the  bold  move  of  giving  a 
general  entertainment.  To  attack  society 
collectively,  when  one's  means  of  approach 
are  limited  to  a  few  acquaintances,  is  like 
advancing  into  a  strange  country  with  an 
insufficient  number  of  scouts;  but  such 
rash  tactics  have  sometimes  led  to  brilliant 
victories,  and  the  Brvs  had  determined  to 
put  their  fate  to  the  touch.  Mrs.  Fisher,  to 
whom  they  had  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the 
affair,  had  decided  that  tableaux  vivanls 
and  expensive  music  were  the  two  baits 
most  likely  to  attract  the  desired  prey,  and 
after  prolonged  negotiations,  and  the  kind 
of  wire-pulling  in  which  she  was  known  to 
excel,  she  had  induced  a  dozen  fashionable 
women  to  exhibit  themselves  in  a  series  of 
pictures  which,  by  a  farther  miracle  of  per- 
suasion, the*  distinguished  portrait  painter, 
Paul  Morpeth,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
organize. 

Lily  was  in  her  element  on  such  occasions. 
Under  Morpeth's  guidance  her  vivid  plastic 
sense,  hitherto  nurtured  on  no  higher  food 
than  dress-making  and  upholstery,  found 
eager  expression  in  the  disposal  of  draperies, 
the  study  of  attitudes,  the  shifting  of  lights 
and  shadows.  Her  dramatic  instinct  was 
roused  by  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
gorgeous  reproductions  of  historic  dress 
stirred  an  imagination  which  only  visual  im- 
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pressions  could  reach.  But  keenest  of  all 
was  the  exhilaration  of  displaying  her  own 
beauty  under  a  new  aspect:  of  showing  that 
her  loveliness  was  no  mere  fixed  quality,  but 
an  element  shaping  all  emotions  to  fresh 
forms  of  grace. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  measures  had  been  well- 
taken,  and  society,  surprised  in  a  dull  mo- 
ment, succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  Mrs. 
Bry's  hospitality.  The  protesting  minority 
were  forgotten  in  the  throng  which  abjured 
and  came ;  and  the  audience  was  almost  as 
brilliant  as  the  show. 

Lawrence  Selden  was  among  those  who 
had  yielded  to  the  proffered  inducements. 
If  he  did  not  often  act  on  the  accepted  social 
axiom  that  a  man  may  go  where  he  pleases, 
it  was  because  he  had  long  since  learned 
that  his  pleasures  were  mainly  to  be  found 
in  a  small  group  of  the  like-minded.  But 
he  enjoyed  spectacular  effects,  and  was  not 
insensible  to  the  part  money  plays  in  their 
production:  all  he  asked  was  that  the  very 
rich  should  live  up  to  their  calling  as  stage- 
managers,  and  not  spend  their  money  in  a 
dull  way.  This  the  Brys  could  certainly 
not  be  charged  with  doing.  Their  recently 
built  house,  whatever  it  might  lack  as  a  frame 
for  domesticity,  was  almost  as  well-designed 
for  the  display  of  a  festal  assemblage  as  one 
of  those  airy  pleasure-halls  which  the  Italia  n 
architects  improvised  to  set  off  the  hospital- 
ity of  princes.  The  air  of  improvisation 
was  in  fact  strikingly  present :  so  recent,  so 
rapidly-evoked  was  the  whole  mise-en-scene 
that  one  had  to  touch  the  marble  columns 
to  learn  they  were  not  of  cardboard,  to  seat 
one's  self  in  one  of  the  damask-and-gold 
arm-chairs  to  be  sure  it  was  not  painted 
against  the  wall. 

Selden,  who  had  put  one  of  these  seats  to 
the  test,  found  himself,  from  an  angle  of  the 
ball-room,  surveying  the  scene  with  frank 
enjoyment.  The  company,  in  obedience  to 
the  decorative  instinct  which  calls  for  fine 
clothes  in  fine  surroundings,  had  dressed 
rather  with  an  eye  to  Mrs.  Bry's  background 
than  to  herself.  The  seated  throng,  filling 
the  immense  room  without  undue  crowding, 
presented  a  surface  of  rich  tissues  and  jew- 
elled shoulders  in  harmony  with  the  fes- 
tooned and  gilded  walls,  and  the  flushed 
splendours  of  the  Venetian  ceiling.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  a  stage  had  been  con- 
structed behind  a  proscenium  arch  curtained 
with  folds  of  old  damask;  but  in  the  pause 


before  the  parting  of  the  folds  there  was  little 
thought  of  \  Thatth  y  might  reveal,  for  every 
woman  who  had  accepted  Mrs.  Bry's  invita- 
tion was  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out  how 
many  of  her  friends  had  done  the  same. 

Gerty  Farish,  seated  next  to  Selden,  was 
lost  in  that  indiscriminate  and  uncritical  en- 
joyment so  irritating  to  Miss  Bart's  finer 
perceptions.  It  may  be  that  Seidell's  near- 
ness had  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
his  cousin's  pleasure;  but  Miss  Farish  was 
so  little  accustomed  to  refer  her  enjoyment 
of  such  scenes  to  her  own  share  in  them, 
that  she  was  merely  conscious  of  a  deeper 
sense  of  contentment. 

"  Wasn't  it  dear  of  Lily  to  get  me  an  invi- 
tation ?  Of  course  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  Carry  Fisher  to  put  me  on  the  list, 
and  I  should  have  been  so  sorry  to  miss  see- 
ing it  all — and  especially  Lily  herself.  Some 
one  told  me  the  ceiling  was  by  Veronese — 
you  would  know,  of  course,  Lawrence.  I 
suppose  it's  very  beautiful,  but  his  women 
are  so  dreadfully  fat.  Goddesses?  Well, 
I  can  only  say  that  if  they'd  been  mortals 
and  had  to  wear  corsets,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them.  I  think  our  women  are 
much  handsomer.  And  this  room  is  won- 
derfully becoming — everyone  looks  so  well! 
Did  you  ever  see  such  jewels  ?  Do  look  at 
Mrs.  George  Dorset's  pearls — I  suppose  the 
smallest  of  them  would  pay  the  rent  of  our 
Girls'  Club  for  a  year.  Not  that  I  ought  to 
complain  about  the  club;  every  one  has 
been  so  wonderfully  kind.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  Lily  had  given  us  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ?  Wasn't  it  splendid  of  her  ?  And  then 
she  collected  a  lot  of  money  from  her  friends 
— Mrs.  Bry  gave  us  five  hundred,  and  Mr. 
Rosedale  a  thousand.  I  wish  Lily  were 
not  so  nice  to  Mr.  Rosedale,  but  she  says 
it's  no  use  being  rude  to  him,  because  he 
doesn't  see  the  difference.  She  really  can't 
bear  to  hurt  people's  feelings — it  makes  me 
so  angry  when  I  hear  her  called  cold  and 
conceited!  The  girls  at  the  club  don't  call 
her  that.  Do  you  know  she  has  been  there 
with  me  twice  ? — yes,  Lily !  And  you  should 
have  seen  their  eyes!  One  of  them  said  it 
was  as  good  as  a  day  in  the  country  just  to 
look  at  her.  And  she  sat  there,  and  laughed 
and  talked  with  them — not  a  bit  as  if  she 
were  being  charitable,  you  know,  but  as  if 
she  liked  it  as  much  at  they  did.  They've 
been  asking  ever  since  when  she's  coming 
back;  and  she's  promised  me oh!" 
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Miss  Farish's  confidences  were  cut  short 
by  the  parting  of  the  cur  ainon  ae  first  tab- 
leau— a  group  of  nymphs  dancing  across 
flower-strewn  sward  in  the  rhythmic  post- 
ures of  Botticelli's  Spring.  Tableaux  vi- 
va nts  depend  for  their  effect  not  only  on  the 
happy  disposal  of  lights  and  the  delusive  in- 
terposition of  layers  of  gauze,  but  on  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  the  mental  vision. 
To  unfurnished  minds  they  remain,  in  spite 
of  every  enhancement  of  art,  only  a  superior 
kind  of  wax-works;  but  to  the  responsive 
fancy  they  may  give  magic  glimpses  of  the 
boundary  world  between  fact  and  imagina- 
tion. Selden's  mind  was  of  this  order:  he 
could  yield  to  vision-making  influences  as 
completely  as  a  child  to  the  spell  of  a  fairy- 
tale. Mrs.  Bry's  tableaux  wanted  none  of 
the  qualities  which  go  to  the  producing  of 
such  illusions,  and  under  Morpeth's  organiz- 
ing hand  the  pictures  succeeded  each  other 
with  the  rhythmic  march  of  some  splendid 
frieze,  in  which  the  fugitive  curves  of  living 
flesh  and  the  wandering  light  of  young  eyes 
have  been  subdued  to  plastic  harmony  with- 
out losing  the  charm  of  life. 

The  scenes  were  taken  from  old  pictures, 
and  the  participators  had  been  cleverly  fit- 
ted with  characters  suited  to  their  types. 
No  one,  for  instance,  could  have  made  a 
more  typical  Goya  than  Carry  Fisher,  with 
her  short  dark-skinned  face,  the  exagger- 
ated glow  of  her  eyes,  the  provocation  of  her 
frankly-painted  smile.  A  brilliant  Miss 
Smedden  from  Brooklyn  showed  to  perfec- 
tion the  sumptuous  curves  of  Titian's 
Daughter,  lifting  her  gold  salver  laden  with 
grapes  above  the  harmonizing  gold  of  rip- 
pled hair  and  rich  brocade,  and  a  young  Mrs. 
Van  Alstyne,  who  showed  the  frailer  Dutch 
type,  with  high  blue-veined  forehead  and 
pale  eyes  and  lashes,  made  a  characteristic 
Vandyck,  in  black  satin,  against  a  curtained 
archway.  Then  there  were  Kauffmann 
nymphs  garlanding  the  altar  of  Love;  a 
Veronese  supper,  all  sheeny  textures,  pearl- 
woven  heads  and  marble  architecture;  and 
a  Watteau  group  of  lute-playing  comedians, 
lounging  by  a  fountain  in  a  sunlit  glade. 

Each  evanescent  picture  touched  the  vis- 
ion-building faculty  in  Selden,  leading  him 
so  far  down  the  vistas  of  fancy  that  even 
Gerty  Fari?h's  running  commentary — 
"  ( )h,  how  lovely  Lulu  Melson  looks!"  or: 
"That  must  be  Kate  Corby,  to  the  right 
there,  in  purple" — did  not  break  the  spell 


of  the  illusion.  Indeed,  so  skilfully  had 
the  personality  of  the  actors  been  subdued 
to  the  scenes  they  figured  in  that  even  the 
least  imaginative  of  the  audience  must  have 
felt  a  thrill  of  contrast  when  the  curtain 
suddenly  parted  on  a  picture  which  was  sim- 
ply and  undisguisedly  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Bart. 

Here  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  pre- 
dominance of  personality — the  unanimous 
"  Oh!"  of  the  spectators  was  a  tribute,  not 
to  the  brush-work  of  Reynolds's  "Mrs. 
Lloyd  "  but  to  the  flesh  and  blood  loveliness 
of  Lily  Bart.  She  had  shown  her  artistic  in- 
telligence in  selecting  a  type  so  like  her  own 
that  she  could  embody  the  person  repre- 
sented without  ceasing  to  be  herself.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  stepped,  not  out  of,  but 
into,  Reynolds's  canvas,  banishing  the 
phantom  of  his  dead  beauty  by  the  beams  of 
her  living  grace.  The  impulse  to  show  her- 
self in  a  splendid  setting — she  had  thought 
for  a  moment  of  representing  Tiepolo's 
Cleopatra — had  yielded  to  the  truer  instinct 
of  trusting  to  her  unassisted  beauty,  and  she 
had  purposely  chosen  a  picture  without  dis- 
tracting accessories  of  dress  or  surroundings . 
Her  pale  draperies,  and  the  background  of 
foliage  against  which  she  stood,  served  only 
to  relieve  the  long  dryad-like  curves  that 
swept  upward  from  her  poised  foot  to  her 
lifted  arm.  The  noble  buoyancy  of  her  at- 
titude, its  suggestion  of  soaring  grace,  re- 
vealed the  touch  of  poetry  in  her  beauty 
that  Selden  always  felt  in  her  presence,  yet 
lost  the  sense  of  when  he  was  not  with  her. 
Its  expression  was  now  so  vivid  that  for  the 
first  time  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  the  real 
Lily  Bart,  divested  of  the  trivialities  of  her 
little  world,  and  catching  for  a  moment  a 
note  of  that  eternal  harmony  of  which  her 
beauty  was  a  part. 

"  Deuced  bold  thing  to  show  herself  in 
that  get-up ;  but,  gad,  there  isn't  a  break  in 
the  lines  anywhere,  and  I  suppose  she 
wanted  us  to  know  it ! " 

These  words,  uttered  by  that  experienced 
connoisseur,  Mr.  Ned  Van  Alstyne,  whose 
scented  white  moustache  had  brushed  Sel- 
den's shoulder  whenever  the  parting  of  the 
curtains  presented  any  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  female  outline, 
affected  their  hearer  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Selden  had 
heard  Lily's  beauty  lightly  remarked  on, 
and   hitherto   the   tone  of   the   comments 
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had  imperceptibly  coloured  his  view  of  her. 
But  now  it  woke  only  a  moticn  of  indignant 
contempt.  This  was  the  w»  **!d  she  lived  in, 
these  were  the  standards  by  which  she  was 
fated  to  be  measured!  Does  one  go  to 
Caliban  for  a  judgment  on  Miranda  ? 

In  the  long  moment  before  the  curtain 
fell,  he  had  time  to  feel  the  whole  tragedy 
of  her  life.  It  was  as  though  her  beauty, 
thus  detached  from  all  that  cheapened  and 
vulgarized  it,  had  held  out  suppliant  hands 
to  him  from  the  world  in  which  he  and  she 
had  once  met  for  a  moment,  and  where  he 
felt  an  overmastering  longing  to  be  with  her 
again . 

He  was  roused  by  the  pressure  of  ecstatic 
fingers.  "Wasn't  she  too  beautiful,  Law- 
rence ?  Don't  you  like  her  best  in  that  sim- 
ple dress  ?  It  makes  her  look  like  the  real 
Lily — the  Lily  I  know." 

He  met  Gerty  Farish's  brimming  gaze. 
11  The  Lily  we  know,"  he  corrected ;  and  his 
cousin,  beaming  at  the  implied  understand- 
ing, exclaimed  joyfully:  "I'll  tell  her  that! 
She  always  says  you  dislike  her." 

The  performance  over,  Selden's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  seek  Miss  Bart.  During  the 
interlude  of  music  which  succeeded  the 
tableaux,  the  actors  had  seated  themselves 
here  and  there  in  the  audience,  diversifying 
its  conventional  appearance  by  the  varied 
picturesqueness  of  their  dress.  Lily,  how- 
ever, was  not  among  them,  and  her  absence 
served  to  protract  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced on  Selden :  it  would  have  broken  the 
spell  to  see  her  too  soon  in  the  surroundings 
from  which  accident  had  so  happily  de- 
tached her.  They  had  not  met  since  the 
day  of  the  Van  Osburgh  wedding,  and  on 
his  side  the  avoidance  had  been  intentional. 
To-night,  however,  he  knew  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  should  find  himself  at  her  side; 
and  though  he  let  the  dispersing  crowd 
drift  him  whither  it  would,  without  making 
an  immediate  effort  to  reach  her,  his  pro- 
crastination was  not  due  to  any  lingering 
resistance,  but  to  the  desire  to  luxuriate  a 
moment  in  the  sense  of  complete  surrender. 

Lily  had  not  an  instant's  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  murmur  greeting  her  ap- 
pearance. No  other  tableau  had  been  re- 
ceived with  that  precise  note  of  approval: 
it  had  obviously  been  called  forth  by  her- 
self, and  not  by  the  picture  she  imperson- 
ated.    She  had  feared  at  the  last  moment 


that  she  was  risking  too  much  in  dispensing 
with  the  advantages  of  a  more  sumptuous 
setting ,  and  the  completeness  of  her  triumph 
gave  her  an  intoxicating  sense  of  recovered 
power.  Not  caring  to  diminish  the  impres- 
sion she  had  produced,  she  held  herself 
aloof  from  the  audience  till  the  movement 
of  dispersal  before  supper,  and  thus  had  a 
second  opportunity  of  showing  herself  toad- 
vantage,  as  the  throng  poured  slowly  into 
the  empty  drawing-room  where  she  was 
standing. 

She  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  group  which 
increased  and  renewed  itself  as  the  circula- 
tion became  general,  and  the  individual 
comments  on  her  success  were  a  delightful 
prolongation  of  the  collective  applause.  At 
such  moments  she  lost  something  of  her 
natural  fastidiousness,  and  cared  less  for  the 
quality  of  the  admiration  received  than  for 
its  quantity.  Differences  of  personality  were 
merged  in  a  warm  atmosphere  of  praise,  in 
which  her  beauty  expanded  like  a  flower  in 
sunlight;  and  if  Selden  had  approached  a 
moment  or  two  sooner  he  would  have  seen 
her  turning  on  Ned  Van  Alstyne  and  George 
Dorset  the  look  he  had  dreamed  of  capturing 
for  himself. 

Fortune  willed,  however,  that  the  hurried 
approach  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  as  whose  aide- 
camp  Van  Alstyne  was  acting,  should  break 
up  the  group  before  Selden  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  One  or  two  of  the 
men  wandered  off  in  search  of  their  partners 
for  supper,  and  the  others,  noticing  Selden's 
approach,  gave  way  to  him  in  accordance 
with  the  tacit  free-masonry  of  the  ball-room. 
Lily  was  therefore  standing  alone  when  he 
reached  her ;  and  finding  the  expected  look 
in  her  eye,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  sup- 
posing he  had  kindled  it.  The  look  did  in- 
deed deepen  as  it  rested  on  him,  for  even  in 
that  moment  of  self-intoxication  Lily  felt 
the  quicker  beat  of  life  that  his  nearness  al- 
ways produced.  She  read,  too,  in  his  answer- 
ing gaze  the  delicious  confirmation  of  her 
triumph,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  to 
her  that  it  was  for  him  only  she  cared  to  be 
beautiful. 

Selden  had  given  her  his  arm  without 
speaking.  She  took  it  in  silence,  and 
they  moved  away,  not  toward  the  supper- 
room,  but  against  the  tide  which  was  setting 
thither.  The  faces  about  her  flowed  by 
like  the  streaming  images  of  sleep :  she  hard- 
ly noticed  where  Selden  was  leading  her,  till 
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they  passed  through  a  glass  doorway  at  the 
end  of  the  long  suite  of  rooms  and  stood 
suddenly  in  the  fragrant  hush  of  a  garden. 
Gravel  grated  beneath  their  feet,  and  about 
them  was  the  transparent  dimness  of  a  mid- 
^ummer  night.  Hanging  lights  made  em- 
erald caverns  in  the  depths  of  foliage,  and 
whitened  the  spray  of  a  fountain  falling 
among  lilies.  The  magic  place  was  de- 
serted :  there  was  no  sound  but  the  plash  of 
the  water  on  the  lily-pads,  and  a  distant 
drift  of  music  that  might  have  been  blown 
across  a  sleeping  lake. 

Selden  and  Lily  stood  still,  accepting  the 
unreality  of  the  scene  as  a  part  of  their  own 
dream-like  sensations.  It  would  not  have 
surprised  them  to  feel  a  summer  breeze  on 
their  faces,  or  to  see  the  lights  among  the 
boughs  reduplicated  in  the  arch  of  a  starry 
sky.  The  strange  solitude  about  them 
was  no  stranger  than  the  sweetness  of  being 
alone  in  it  together. 

At  length  Lily  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
moved  away  a  step,  so  that  her  white-robed 
slimness  was  outlined  against  the  dusk  of 
the  branches.  Selden  followed  her,  and 
still  without  speaking  they  seated  themselves 
on  a  bench  beside  the  fountain. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes  with  the  be- 
seeching gravity  of  a  child.  "You  never 
speak  to  me — you  think  hard  things  of  me," 
she  murmured. 

"  I  think  of  you  at  any  rate,  God  knows!" 
he  said. 

"  Then  why  do  we  never  see  each  other? 
Why  can't  we  be  friends?  You  promised 
once  to  help  me,"  she  continued  in  the  same 
tone,  as  though  the  words  were  drawn  from 
her  unwillingly. 

"  The  only  way  I  can  help  you  is  by  lov- 
ing you,"  Selden  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  face  turned 
to  him  with  the  soft  motion  of  a  flower.  His 
own  met  it  slowly,  and  their  lips  touched. 

She  drew  back  and  rose  from  her  seat. 
Selden  rose  too,  and  they  stood  facing  each 
other.  Suddenly  she  caught  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  a  moment  against  her  cheek. 

"  Ah,  love  me,  love  me — but  don't  tell  me 
so ! "  she  sighed  with  her  eyes  in  his ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  speak  she  had  turned  and 
slipped  through  the  arch  of  boughs,  disap- 
pearing in  the  brightness  of  the  room  be- 
yond. 

Selden  stood  where  she  had  left  him.  He 
knew  too  well  the  transiency  of  exquisite 


moments  to  attempt  to  follow  her;  but  pres- 
ently he  reentered  the  house  and  made  his 
way  through  th-  ?  deserted  rooms  to  the  door. 
A  few  sumptuously-cloaked  ladies  were  al- 
ready gathered  in  the  marble  vestibule,  and 
in  the  coat-room  he  found  Van  Alstyne  and 
Gus  Trenor. 

The  former,  at  Selden's  approach,  paused 
in  the  careful  selection  of  a  cigar  from  one 
of  the  silver  boxes  invitingly  set  out  near  the 
door. 

"Hallo,  Selden,  going  too?  You're  an 
Epicurean  like  myself,  I  see:  you  don't 
want  to  see  all  those  goddesses  gobbling 
terrapin.  Gad,  what  a  show  of  good-look- 
ing women ;  but  not  one  of  'em  could  touch 
that  little  cousin  of  mine.  Talk  of  jewels — 
what's  a  woman  want  with  jewels  when 
she's  got  herself  to  show  ?  The  trouble  is 
that  all  these  fal-bals  they  wear  cover  up 
their  figures  when  they've  got  'em.  I  never 
knew  till  tonight  what  an  outline  Lily  has." 

"It's  not  her  fault  if  everybody  don't 
know  it  now,"  growled  Trenor,  flushed 
with  the  struggle  of  getting  into  his  fur-lined 
coat.  "  Damned  bad  taste,  I  call  it — no, 
no  cigar  for  me.  You  can't  tell  what  you're 
smoking  in  one  of  these  new  houses — likely 
as  not  the  chef  buys  the  cigars.  Stay  for 
supper  ?  Not  if  I  know  it !  When  people 
crowd  their  rooms  so  that  you  can't  get  near 
any  one  you  want  to  speak  to,  I'd  as  soon 
sup  in  the  elevated  at  the  rush  hour.  My 
wife  was  dead  right  to  stay  away:  she  says 
life's  too  short  to  spend  it  in  breaking  in 
new  people." 

XIII 

ILY  woke  from  happy  dreams 
to  find  two  notes  at  her  bed- 
side. 

One  was  from  Mrs.  Tre- 
nor, who  announced  that  she 
was  coming  to  town  that  af- 
ternoon for  a  flying  visit,  and  hoped  Miss 
Bart  would  be  able  to  dine  with  her.  The 
other  was  from  Selden.  He  wrrote  briefly 
that  an  important  case  called  him  to  Albany, 
whence  he  would  be  unable  to  return  till 
the  evening,  and  asked  Lily  to  let  him  know 
at  what  hour  on  the  following  day  she 
would  see  him. 

Lily,  leaning  back  among  her  pillows, 
gazed  musingly  at  his  letter.  The  scene  in 
the  Brys'  conservatory  had  been  like  a  part 
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of  her  dreams;  she  had  not  expected  to 
wake  to  such  evidence  of  its  reality.  Her 
first  movement  was  one  of  annoyance :  this 
unforeseen  act  of  Selden's  added  another 
complication  to  life.  It  was  so  unlike  him  to 
yield  to  such  an  irrational  impulse !  Did  he 
really  mean  to  ask  her  to  marry  him  ?  She 
had  once  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  hope,  and  his  subsequent  behaviour 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  had  accepted  the 
situation  with  a  reasonableness  somewhat 
mortifying  to  her  vanity.  It  was  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  find  that  this  reasonable- 
ness was  maintained  only  at  the  cost  of  not 
seeing  her;  but,  though  nothing  in  life  was 
as  sweet  as  the  sense  of  her  power  over  him, 
she  saw  the  danger  of  allowing  the  episode 
of  the  previous  night  to  have  a  sequel. 
Since  she  could  not  marry  him,  it  would  be 
kinder  to  him,  as  well  as  easier  for  herself, 
to  write  a  line  amicably  evading  his  request 
to  see  her:  he  was  not  the  man  to  mistake 
such  a  hint,  and  when  next  they  met  it 
would  be  on  their  usual  friendly  footing. 

Lily  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  went  straight 
to  her  desk.  She  wanted  to  write  at  once, 
while  she  could  trust  to  the  strength  of  her 
resolve.  She  was  still  languid  from  her 
brief  sleep  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  even- 
ing, and  the  sight  of  Selden's  writing 
brought  back  the  culminating  moment  of 
her  triumph:  the  moment  when  she  had 
read  in  his  eyes  that  no  philosophy  was 
proof  against  her  power.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  that  sensation  again.  .  . 
no  one  else  could  give  it  to  her  in  its  fulness ; 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  mar  her  mood  of 
luxurious  retrospection  by  an  act  of  definite 
refusal.  She  took  up  her  pen  and  wrote 
hastily:  "  To-morrow  at  jour;"  murmuring 
to  herself,  as  she  slipped  the  sheet  into  its 
envelope :  "  I  can  easily  put  him  off  when 
to-morrow  comes." 

Judy  Trenor's  summons  was  very  wel- 
come to  Lily.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
received  a  direct  communication  from  Bello- 
mont  since  the  close  of  her  last  visit  there, 
and  she  was  still  visited  by  the  dread  of 
having  incurred  Judy's  displeasure.  But 
this  characteristic  command  seemed  to  re- 
establish their  former  relations;  and  Lily 
smiled  at  the  thought  that  her  friend  had 
probably  summoned  her  in  order  to  hear 
about  the  Brys'  entertainment.  Mrs.  Tre- 
norhad  absented  herself  from  the  feast,  per- 


haps for  the  reason  so  frankly  enunciated 
by  her  husband,  perhaps  because,  as  Mrs. 
Fisher  somewhat  differently  put  it,  she 
"  couldn't  bear  new  people  when  she  hadn't 
discovered  them  herself."  At  any  rate, 
though  she  remained  haughtily  at  Bello- 
mont,  Lily  suspected  in  her  a  devouring 
eagerness  to  hear  of  what  she  had  missed, 
and  to  learn  exactly  in  what  measure  Mrs. 
Wellington  Bry  had  surpassed  all  previous 
competitors  for  social  recognition.  Lily 
was  quite  ready  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  but 
it  happened  that  she  was  dining  out.  She 
determined,  however,  to  see  Mrs.  Trenor 
for  a  few  moments,  and  ringing  for  her  maid 
she  despatched  a  telegram  to  say  that  she 
would  be  with  her  friend  that  evening  at  ten. 

She  was  dining  with  Mrs.  Fisher,  who 
had  gathered  at  an  informal  feast  a  few  of 
the  performers  of  the  previous  evening. 
There  was  to  be  plantation  music  in  the  stu- 
dio after  dinner — for  Mrs.  Fisher,  despair- 
ing of  the  republic,  had  taken  up  modelling, 
and  annexed  to  her  small  crowded  house  a 
spacious  apartment,  which,  whatever  its 
uses  in  her  hours  of  plastic  inspiration, 
served  at  other  times  for  the  exercise  of  an  in- 
defatigable hospitality.  Lily  was  reluctant 
to  leave,  for  the  dinner  was  amusing,  and 
she  would  have  liked  to  lounge  over  a 
cigarette  and  hear  a  few  songs;  but  she 
could  not  break  her  engagement  with  Judy, 
and  shortly  after  ten  she  asked  her  hostess 
to  ring  for  a  hansom,  and  drove  up  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Trenors'. 

She  waited  long  enough  on  the  doorstep 
to  wonder  that  Judy's  presence  in  town 
was  not  signalized  by  a  greater  promptness 
in  admitting  her;  and  her  surprise  was 
increased  when,  instead  of  the  expected 
footman,  pushing  his  shoulders  into  a  tardy 
coat,  a  shabby  care-taking  person  in  calico 
let  her  into  the  shrouded  hall.  Trenor, 
however,  appeared  at  once  on  the  threshold 
of  the  drawing-room,  welcoming  her  with 
unusual  volubility  while  he  relieved  her  of 
her  cloak  and  drew  her  into  the  room. 

"Come  along  to  the  den;  it's  the  only 
comfortable  place  in  the  house.  Doesn't 
this  room  look  as  if  it  was  waiting  for  the 
body  to  be  brought  down  ?  Can't  see  why 
Judy  keeps  the  house  wrapped  up  in  this 
awful  slippery  white  stuff — it's  enough  to 
give  a  fellow  pneumonia  to  walk  through 
these  rooms  on  a  cold  day.  You  look  a 
little  pinched   yourself,   by  the  way:  it's 
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rather  a  sharp  night  out.  I  noticed  it  walk- 
ing up  from  the  club.  Come  along,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  nip  of  brandy,  and  you  can  toast 
vourself  over  the  fire  and  try  some  of  my 
new  Egyptians — that  little  Turkish  chap  at 
the  Embassy  put  me  on  to  a  brand  that  I 
want  you  to  try,  and  if  you  like  'em  I'll  get 
out  a  lot  for  you:  they  don't  have  'em  here 
yet,  but  I'll  cable." 

He  led  her  through  the  house  to  the  large 
room  at  the  back,  where  Mrs.  Trenor  usu- 
ally sat,  and  where,  even  in  her  absence, 
there  was  an  air  of  occupancy.  Here,  as 
usual,  were  flowers,  newspapers,  a  littered 
writing-table,  and  a  general  aspect  of  lamp- 
lit  familiarity,  so  that  it  was  a  surprise  not 
to  see  Judy's  energetic  figure  start  up  from 
the  armchair  near  the  fire. 

It  was  apparently  Trenor  himself  who 
had  been  occupying  the  seat  in  question,  for 
it  was  overhung  by  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke, 
and  near  it  stood  one  of  those  intricate  fold- 
ing tables  which  British  ingenuity  has  de- 
vised to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  tobacco 
and  spirits.  The  sight  of  such  appliances 
in  a  drawing-room  was  not  unusual  in  Lily's 
set,  where  smoking  and  drinking  were  un- 
restricted by  considerations  of  time  and 
place,  and  her  first  movement  was  to  help 
herself  to  one  of  the  cigarettes  recommended 
by  Trenor,  while  she  checked  his  loquacity 
bv  asking,  with  a  surprised  glance : "  Where's 
Judy?" 

Trenor,  a  little  heated  by  his  unusual 
flow  of  words,  and  perhaps  by  prolonged 
propinquity  with  the  decanters,was  bending 
over  the  latter  to  decipher  their  silver  labels. 

"  Here,  now,  Lily,  just  a  drop  of  cognac 
in  a  little  fizzy  water — you  do  look  pinched, 
you  know:  I  swear  the  end  of  your  nose  is 
red.  I'll  take  another  glass  to  keep  you 
company —  Judy  ? — Why,  you  see,  Judy's 
got  a  devil  of  a  headache — quite  knocked 
out  with  it,  poor  thing — she  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain— make  it  all  right,  you  know —  Do 
come  up  to  the  fire,  though;  you  look  dead- 
beat,  really.  Now  do  let  me  make  you  com- 
fortable, there's  a  good  girl." 

He  had  taker  her  hand,  half-banteringly, 
and  was  drawing  her  toward  a  low  seat  by 
the  hearth ;  but  she  stopped  and  freed  her- 
self quietly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Judy's  not  well 
enough  to  see  me  ?  Doesn't  she  want  me  to 
go  upstairs?" 

Trenor  drained  the  glass  he  had  filled  for 


himself,  and  paused  to  set  it  down  before  he 
answered. 

"  Why,  no — the  fact  is,  she's  not  up  to  see- 
ing anybody.  It  came  on  suddenly,  you 
know,  and  she  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  aw- 
fully sorry  she  was — if  she'd  known  where 
you  were  dining  she'd  have  sent  you  word." 

"She  did  know  where  I  was  dining;  I 
mentioned  it  in  my  telegram.  But  it  doesn't 
matter,  of  course.  I  suppose  if  she's  so 
poorly  she  won't  go  back  to  Bellomont  in 
the  morning,  and  I  can  come  and  see  her 
then." 

"Yes:  exactly— that's  capital.  I'll  tell 
her  you'll  pop  in  tomorrow  morning.  And 
now  do  sit  down  a  minute,  there's  a  dear, 
and  let's  have  a  nice  quiet  jaw  together. 
You  won't  take  a  drop,  just  for  sociability? 
Tell  me  what  you  think  of  that  cigarette. 
Why,  don't  you  like  it?  What  are  you 
chuckingjt  away  for?" 

"  I  am  chucking  it  away  because  I  must 
go,  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  call  a  cab 
for  me,"  Lily  returned  with  a  smile. 

She  did  not  like  Trenor's  unusual  excita- 
bility, with  its  too  evident  explanation,  and 
the  thought  of  being  alone  with  him,  with 
her  friend  out  of  reach  upstairs,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  great  empty  house,  did  not  con- 
duce to  a  desire  to  prolong  their  tete-a-tete. 

But  Trenor,  with  a  promptness  which 
did  not  escape  her,  had  moved  between  her- 
self and  the  door. 

"  Why  must  you  go,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
If  Judy'dbeen  here  you'd  have  sat  gossiping 
till  all  hours — and  you  can't  even  give  me 
five  minutes!  It's  always  the  same  story. 
Last  night  I  couldn't  get  near  you — I  went 
to  that  damned  vulgar  party  just  to  see  you, 
and  there  was  everybody  talking  about  you, 
and  asking  me  if  I'd  ever  seen  anything  so 
stunning,  and  when  I  tried  to  come  up  and 
say  a  word,  you  never  took  any  notice,  but 
just  went  on  laughing  and  joking  with  a  lot 
of  asses  who  only  wanted  to  be  able  to  swag- 
ger about  afterward,  and  look  knowing 
when  you  were  mentioned." 

He  paused,  flushed  by  his  diatribe,  and 
fixing  on  her  a  look  in  which  resentment 
was  the  ingredient  she  least  disliked.  But 
she  had  regained  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
stood  composedly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
while  her  slight  smile  seemed  to  put  an  ever 
increasing  distance  between  herself  and 
Trenor. 

Across  it  she  said :  "  Don't  be  absurd,  Gus. 
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It's  past  eleven,  and  I  must  really  ask  you 
to  ring  for  a  cab." 

He  remained  immovable,  with  the  lower- 
ing forehead  she  had  grown  to  detest. 

"And  supposing  I  won't  ring  for  one — 
what'll  you  do  then  ?  " 

"I  shall  go  upstairs  to  Judy  if  you  force 
me  to  disturb  her." 

Trenor  drew  a  step  nearer  and  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm.  ' '  Look  here,  Lily :  won't 
you  give  me  five  minutes  of  your  own  ac- 
cord?" 

"  Not  to-night,  Gus:  you " 

"  Very  good,  then :  I'll  take  'em.  And  as 
many  more  as  I  want."  He  had  squared 
himself  on  the  threshold,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets.  He  nodded  toward 
the  chair  on  the  hearth. 

"  Go  and  sit  down  there,  please:  I've  got 
a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Lily's  quick  temper  was  getting  the  better 
of  her  fears.  She  drew  herself  up  and 
moved  toward  the  door. 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  you 
must  say  it  another  time.  I  shall  go  up  to 
Judy  unless  you  call  a  cab  for  me  at  once." 

He  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Go  upstairs  and 
welcome,  my  dear;  but  you  won't  find  Judy. 
She  ain't  there." 

Lily  grew  pale.  "Do  you  mean  that 
Judy  is  not  in  the  house — not  in  town?" 
she  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  intuition. 

"That's  just  what  I  do  mean,"  returned 
Trenor,  his  bluster  sinking  to  sullenness 
under  her  contemptuous  look. 

"Nonsense — I  don't  believe  you.  I  am 
going  upstairs." 

He  drew  unexpectedly  aside,  letting  her 
reach  the  threshold  unimpeded. 

' '  Go  up  and  welcome ;  but  my  wife  is  at 
Bellomont." 

But  Lily  had  a  flash  of  reassurance.  "If 
she  hadn't  come  she  would  have  sent  me 
word " 

"She  did;  she  telephoned  me  this  after- 
noon to  let  you  know." 

"I  received  no  message." 

"I  didn't  send  any." 

The  two  measured  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  Lily  still  saw  her  opponent 
through  a  blur  of  scorn  that  made  all  other 
considerations  indistinct. 

"I  can't  imagine  your  object  in  playing 
such  a  stupid  trick  on  me ;  but  if  you  have 
fully  gratified  your  peculiar  sense  of  humour 
I  must  again  ask  you  to  send  for  a  cab." 


It  was  the  wrong  note,  and  she  knew  it  as 
she  spoke.  To  be  stung  by  irony  it  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  it,  and  the  angry 
streaks  on  Trenor's  face  might  have  been 
raised  by  an  actual  flash. 

"Look  here,  Lily,  don't  take  that  high 
and  mighty  tone  with  me."  He  had  again 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  in  her  instinct- 
ive shrinking  from  him  she  let  him  regain 
command  of  the  threshold.  "I  did  play  a 
trick  on  you;  I  own  up  to  it;  but  if  you 
think  I'm  ashamed  you're  mistaken.  Lord 
knows  I've  been  patient  enough — I've  hung 
round  and  looked  like  an  ass.  And  all  the 
while  you  were  letting  a  lot  of  other  fellows 
make  up  to  you  .  .  .  letting 'em  make 
fun  of  me,  I  daresay  .  .  .  I'm  not 
sharp,  and  can't  dress  my  friends  up  to  look 
funny,  as  you  do  .  .  .  but  I  can  tell 
when  it's  being  done  to  me  ...  I  can 
tell  fast  enough  when  I'm  made  a  fool 
of     ...     " 

"Ah,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that!" 
flashed  from  Lily;  but  her  laugh  dropped 
to  silence  under  his  look. 

"No;  you  wouldn't  have  thought  it;  but 
you'll  know  better.  That's  what  you're 
here  for  to-night.  I've  been  waiting  for  a 
quiet  time  to  talk  things  over,  and  now  I've 
got  it  I  mean  to  make  you  hear  me  out." 

His  first  rush  of  inarticulate  resentment 
had  been  followed  by  a  steadiness  and  con- 
centration of  tone  more  disconcerting  to 
Lily  than  the  excitement  preceding  it.  For 
a  moment  her  presence  of  mind  forsook  her. 
She  had  more  than  once  been  in  situations 
where  a  quick  sword-play  of  wit  had  been 
needful  to  cover  her  retreat ;  but  her  fright- 
ened heart-throbs  told  her  that  here  such 
skill  would  not  avail. 

To  gain  time  she  repeated:  "I  don't 
understand  what  you  want." 

Trenor  had  pushed  a  chair  between  her- 
self and  the  door.  He  threw  himself  in  it, 
and  leaned  back,  looking  up  at  her. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want:  I  want  to 
know  just  where  you  and  I  stand.  Hang  it, 
the  man  who  pays  for  the  dinner  is  gener- 
ally allowed  to  have  a  seat  at  table." 

She  flamed  with  anger  and  abasement, 
and  the  sickening  need  of  having  to  concili- 
ate where  she  longed  to  humble. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean — but  you 
must  see,  Gus,  that  I  can't  stay  here  talking 
to  you  at  this  hour ' ' 

"  Gad,  you  go  to  men's  houses  fast  enough 
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in  broad  daylight — strikes  me  you're  not 
always  so  deuced  careful  of  appearances." 

The  brutality  of  the  thrust  gave  her  the 
sense  of  dizziness  that  follows  on  a  physical 
blow.  Rosedale  had  spoken  then — this 
was  the  way  men  talked  of  her —  She  felt 
suddenly  weak  and  defenceless:  there  was 
a  throb  of  self-pity  in  her  throat.  But  all 
the  while  another  self  was  sharpening  her 
to  vigilance,  whispering  the  terrified  warn- 
ing that  every  word  and  gesture  must  be 
measured. 

' '  If  you  have  brought  me  here  to  say  in- 
sulting things "  she  began. 

Trenor  laughed.  "  Don't  talk  stage-rot. 
I  don't  want  to  insult  you.  But  a  man's 
got  his  feelings — and  you've  played  with 
mine  too  long.  I  didn't  begin  this  business 
— kept  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  track 
clear  for  the  other  chaps,  till  you  rummaged 
me  out  and  set  to  work  to  make  an  ass  of  me 
— and  an  easy  job  you  had  of  it,  too.  That's 
the  trouble — it  was  too  easy  for  you — you 
got  reckless — thought  you  could  turn  me  in- 
side out,  and  chuck  me  in  the  gutter  like  an 
empty  purse.  But,  by  gad,  that  ain't  play- 
ing fair:  that's  dodging  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Of  course  I  know  now  what  you 
wanted — it  wasn't  my  beautiful  eyes  you 
were  after — but  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Lily, 
you've  got  to  pav  up  for  making  me  think 
'so " 

He  rose,  squaring  his  shoulders  aggres- 
sively, and  stepped  toward  her  with  a  red- 
dening brow;  but  she  held  her  footing, 
though  every  nerve  tore  at  her  to  retreat  as 
he  advanced. 

"Pay  up  ? "  she  faltered.  " Do  you  mean 
that  I  owe  you  money?" 

He  laughed  again.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  asking 
for  payment  in  kind.  But  there's  such  a 
thing  as  fair  play — and  interest  on  one's 
money — and  hang  me  if  I've  had  as  much 
as  a  look  from  you " 

"Your  money ?  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  money  ?  You  advised  me  how  to  in- 
vest mine     .     .     .     vou  must  have  seen  I 

J 

knew  nothing  of  business  .  .  .  you 
told  me  it  was  all  right " 

"It  was  all  right — it  is,  Lily:  you're  wel- 
come to  all  of  it,  and  ten  times  more.  I'm 
only  asking  for  a  word  of  thanks  from  you." 
He  was  closer  still,  with  a  hand  that  grew 
formidable;  and  the  frightened  self  in  her 
was  dragging  the  other  down. 

"I  have  thanked  you;  I've  shown  I  was 


grateful.  What  more  have  you  done  than 
any  friend  might  do,  or  any  one  accept  from 
a  friend?" 

Trenor  caught  her  up  with  a  sneer.  "I 
don't  doubt  you've  accepted  as  much  before 
— and  chucked  the  other  chaps  as  you'd 
like  to  chuck  me.  I  don't  care  how  you 
settled  your  score  with  them — if  you  fooled 
'em  I'm  that  much  to  the  good.  Don't 
stare  at  me  like  that — I  know  I'm  not  talk- 
ing the  way  a  man  is  supposed  to  talk  to 
a  girl — but,  hang  it,  if  you  don't  like  it 
you  can  stop  me  quick  enough — you  know 
I'm  mad  about  you — damn  the  money, 
there's  plenty  more  of  it — if  that  bothers 
you  .  .  .  I  was  a  brute,  Lily — Lily! — 
just  look  at  me " 

Over  and  over  her  the  sea  of  humiliation 
broke — wave  crashing  on  wave  so  close  that 
the  moral  shame  was  one  with  the  physical 
dread.  It  seemed  to  her  that  self-esteem 
would  have  made  her  invulnerable — that  it 
was  her  own  dishonour  which  put  a  fearful 
solitude  about  her. 

His  touch  was  a  shock  to  her  drowning 
consciousness.  She  drew  back  from  him 
with  a  desperate  assumption  of  scorn. 

"I've  told  you  I  don't  understand — but 
if  I  owre  you  money  you  shall  be  paid " 

Trenor's  face  darkened  to  rage:  her  re- 
coil of  abhorrence  had  called  out  the  primi- 
tive man. 

"Ah — you'll  borrow  from  Selden  or  Rose- 
dale — and  take  your  chances  of  fooling 
them  as  you've  fooled  me!  Unless — un- 
less you've  settled  your  other  scores  al- 
readv — and  I'm  the  only  one  left  out  in  the 
cold!" 

She  stood  silent,  frozen  to  her  place.  The 
words — the  words  were'  worse  than  the 
touch !  Her  heart  was  beating  all  over  her 
body — in  her  throat,  her  limbs,  her  helpless 
useless  hands.  Her  eyes  travelled  despair- 
ingly about  the  room — they  lit  on  the  bell, 
and  she  remembered  that  help  was  in  call. 
Yes,  but  scandal  with  it — a  hideous  muster- 
ing of  tongues.  No,  she  must  fight  her  way 
out  alone.  It  was  enough  that  the  servants 
knew  her  to  be  in  the  house  with  Trenor — 
there  must  be  nothing  to  excite  conjecture 
in  her  way  of  leaving  it. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  achieved  a  last 
clear  look  at  him. 

"I  am  here  alone  with  you,"  she  said. 
"What  more  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

To  her  surprise,  Trenor  answered  the 
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look  with  a  speechless  stare.  With  his  last 
gust  of  words  the  flame  had  died  out,  leav- 
ing him  chill  and  humbled.  It  was  as 
though  a  cold  air  had  dispersed  the  fumes 
of  his  libations,  and  the  situation  loomed 
before  him  black  and  naked  as  the  ruins  of 
a  fire.  Old  habits,  old  restraints,  the  hand 
of  inherited  order,  plucked  back  the  be- 
wildered mind  which  passion  has  jolted 
from  its  ruts.  Trenor's  eye  had  the  hag- 
gard look  of  the  sleep-walker  waked  on  a 
deathly  ledge. 

"Go  home!     Go  away  from  here" 

he  stammered,  and  turning  his  back  on  her 
walked  toward  the  table  by  the  hearth. 

The  sharp  release  from  her  fears  plunged 
Lily  in  a  great  bath  of  lucidity.  The  col- 
lapse of  Trenor's  will  left  her  in  control,  and 
she  heard  herself,  in  a  voice  that  was  her 
own  yet  outside  herself,  bidding  him  ring 
for  the  servant,  bidding  him  give  the  order 
for  a  hansom,  directing  him  to  put  her  in  it 
when  it  came.  Whence  the  strength  came 
to  her  she  knew  not ;  but  an  insistent  voice 
warned  her  that  she  must  leave  the  house 
openly,  and  nerved  her,  in  the  hall  before 
the  hovering  care-taker,  to  exchange  light 
words  with  Trenor,  and  charge  him  with  the 
usual  messages  for  Judy,  while  all  the  while 
she  shook  with  inward  loathing.  On  the 
doorstep,  with  the  street  before  her,  she  felt 
a  mad  throb  of  liberation,  intoxicating  as 
the  prisoner's  first  draught  of  free  air;  but 
the  clearness  of  brain  continued,  and  she 
noted  the  mute  aspect  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
guessed  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  even 
observed  a  man's  figure — was  there  some- 
thing half-familiar  in  its  outline? — which, 
as  she  entered  the  hansom,  turned  from  the 
opposite  corner  and  vanished  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  side  street. 

But  with  the  turn  of  the  wheels  reaction 
came,  and  shuddering  darkness  closed 
on  her.  "I  can't  think — I  can't  think," 
she  moaned,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  rattling  side  of  the  cab.  She  seemed 
a  stranger  to  herself,  or  rather  there  were 
two  selves  in  her,  the  one  she  had  always 
known,  and  a  new  abhorrent  being  to 
which  it  found  itself  chained.  She  had  once 
picked  up,  in  a  house  where  she  was  staying, 
a  translation  of  the  Eumenides,  and  her  im- 
agination had  been  seized  by  the  high  terror 
of  the  scene  where  Orestes,  in  the  cave  of 
the  oracle,  finds  his  implacable  huntresses 
asleep,  and  snatches  an  hour's  repose.  Yes, 


the  Furies  might  sometimes  sleep,  but  they 
were  there,  always  there  in  the  dark  corners, 
and  now  they  were  awake  and  the  iron 
clang  of  their  wings  was  in  her  brain  .  .  . 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the  streets 
passing — the  familiar  alien  streets.  All  she 
looked  on  was  the  same  and  yet  changed. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  to-day 
and  yesterday.  Everything  in  the  past  seem- 
ed simple,  natural,  full  of  daylight — and  she 
was  alone  in  a  place  of  darkness  and  pollu- 
tion.—  Alone!  It  was  the  loneliness  that 
frightened  her.  Her  eyes  fell  on  an  illumi- 
nated clock  at  a  street  corner,  and  she  saw 
that  the  hands  marked  the  half  hour  after 
eleven.  Only  half-past  eleven — there  were 
hours  and  hours  left  of  the  night!  And  she 
must  spend  them  alone,  shuddering  sleepless 
on  her  bed.  Her  soft  nature  recoiled  from 
this  ordeal,  which  had  none  of  the  stimulus 
of  conflict  to  goad  her  through  it.  Oh,  the 
slow  cold  drip  of  the  minutes  on  her  head! 
She  had  a  vision  of  herself  lying  on  the  black 
walnut  bed — and  the  darkness  would  fright- 
en her,  and  if  she  left  the  light  burning  the 
dreary  details  of  the  room  would  brand 
themselves  forever  on  her  brain.  She  had 
always  hated  her  room  at  Mrs.  Peniston's — 
its  ugliness,  its  impersonality,  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  it  was  really  hers.  To  a  torn 
heart  uncomforted  by  human  nearness  a 
room  may  open  almost  human  arms,  and 
the  being  to  whom  no  four  walls  mean  more 
than  any  others,  is,  at  such  hours,  expatriate 
everywhere. 

Lily  had  no  heart  to  lean  on.  Her  rela- 
tion with  her  aunt  was  as  superficial  as  that 
of  chance  lodgers  who  pass  on  the  stairs. 
But  even  had  the  two  been  in  closer  contact, 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  Mrs.  Penis- 
ton's  mind  as  offering  shelter  or  comprehen- 
sion to  such  misery  as  Lily's.  As  the  pain 
that  can  be  told  is  but  half  a  pain,  so  the 
pity  that  questions  has  little  healing  in  its 
touch.  What  Lily  craved  was  the  dark- 
ness made  by  enfolding  arms,  the  silence 
which  is  not  solitude,  but  compassion  hold- 
ing its  breath. 

She  started  up  and  looked  forth  on  the 
passing  streets.  Gerty! — they  were  nearing 
Gerty's  corner.  If  only  she  could  reach 
there  before  this  labouring  anguish  burst 
from  her  breast  to  her  lips — if  only  she  could 
feel  the  hold  of  Gerty's  arms  while  she  shook 
in  the  ague-fit  of  fear  that  was  coming  upon 
her!     She  pushed  up  the  door  in  the  roof 
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and  called  the  address  to  the  driver.  It  was  of  the  bell  would  penetrate  every  recess  of 
not  so  late —  Gerty  might  still  be  wak-  her  tiny  apartment,  and  rouse  her  to  answer 
ing.     And  even  if  she  were  not,  the  sound    her  friend's  call. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


AMID    THE     ORCHARDS 
By  Mary  Findlater 

Amid  the  orchards  dim  and  sweet, 
Before  the  night  and  morning  meet, 
A  bird  sings  on,  ere  yet  the  crowd 
Of  thrushes  makes  the  garden  loud:— 

It  is  a  strange  new  song,  that  seems 
As  angel's  singing,  heard  in  dreams, 
E'en  such  an  one  as  stands  and  sings 
In  some  old  picture  gay  and  quaint 
Of  Virgin-Mother,  monk  and  saint, 
Who  flutters  with  his  painted  wings 
And  strikes  across  his  silver  strings 
With  his  enchanting  bow. 

The  bird's  glad  notes  come  thrilling  so, 
As  if  in  some  long  time  ago 
He'd  found  the  Eternal  Riddle  out, 
The  clear  conclusion  of  all  doubt: 
And  in  these  orchards  dim  and  sweet, 
At  hour  when  night  and  morning  meet, 
Would  tell  it  all  with  song  and  shout. 

It  is  a  story  that  he  tells 

Of  worlds  where  blest  assurance  dwells; 

And  they  who  list  aright  may  hear 

In  that  strange  singing  quick  and  clear, 

A  happiness  that  is  not  mirth, 

A  soul  that  has  forgotten  Earth — 

Almost    forgotten — keeping    such 

Remembrance  as  will  show  how  much 

Has  been  forgotten,  and  how  far 

The  old  doubts  and  distresses  are. 

With  such  a  cry  each  Soul  will  greet 
The  One  Beloved  when  they  meet 
The  first  time  in  the  shining  street; 
With  grief  all  lost  in  Love  at  last, 
This  life,  and  death  and  parting,  past. 

•  ••••••« 

So  much  is  heard,  and  then  no  more, 
But  silence  as  there  was  before; 
And  in  the  orchards  dim  and  sweet, 
The  dying  night  and  morning  meet. 
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By  Frank  E.  Schoonover 


Illustrations  by  the  author 


IT  was  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  and 
the  Indian  village  was  still  asleep.  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  see  it  for  the  last 
time  thus  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  a  garment 
of  silence.  Before  us  lay  the  boundless 
white  northern  wilderness  into  which  we 
proposed  to  break  our  trail. 

First  went  Xavier  Gill,  a  full-blooded 
Montagnais  Indian,  who  broke  trail.  His 
snow-shoes  clicked  in  the  silence  one  against 
the  other  with  each  step  that  he  took.  Be- 
hind him  trailed  a  long  narrow  toboggan, 
loaded  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
provisions.  This  he  drew  by  a  broad 
leather  band  called  a  tump-line  or  portage 
strap.  This  strap  passes  across  the  fore- 
head (so  that  the  hands  may  be  free)  and  is 
attached  to  the  bow  of  the  toboggan.  Next 
behind  him  followed  Skene,  a  Scotch  half- 
breed,  and  then  came  the  dogs,  each  har- 
nessed to  a  sledge,  heavily  loaded  with  two 
hundred  pounds  of  provisions.  Last  of  all 
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came  the  author — the  end  of  the  long  train 
that  wound  its  serpent-like  way  through  the 
breaking  day  and  into  the  silence  of  the 
North. 

It  was  my  first  essay  at  real  travelling, 
and  for  a  while  I  was  possessed  of  the 
novelty  and  the  interest  of  it. 

For  a  few  miles  the  trail  was  good  and 
hard,  for  the  Indians  of  the  camp  we  had 
just  left  had  trapped  hereabouts  and  had 
built  many  rabbit-snares  along  the  river. 
I  remember,  as  the  train  passed  by,  I  twice 
saw  a  pure  white  northern  rabbit  in  these 
traps  each  frozen  to  the  hardness  of  stone. 
According  to  the  courtesy  of  the  wilderness, 
I  took  each  from  its  trap,  hung  it  upon  the 
nearest  spruce  branch,  reshaped  the  wire 
noose,  cleared  the  snow  away  from  about 
the  trap  and  went  my  way. 

My  men  were  walking  briskly  and  paid 
no  attention  to  my  lagging  steps;  after- 
ward I  had  to  hurry  to  catch  up  with  them. 
My  broad  snow-shoes  swung  about  very 
awkwardly ;  for  though  I  had  practised  I  was 
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still  unaccustomed  to  their  use  and  I  now 
found  that  I  had  gone  upon  the  trail  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  terrible  fatigue  of  actual 
snow-shoe  travel.  It  was  one  thing  to  walk 
a  mile  or  so  at  Quebec  with  a  cup  of  tea  at 
the  end,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  keep 
up  the  paces  of  the  trained  voyageur  of  the 
wilderness.  Nor  did  I  ever  attain  anything 
like  their  perfect  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
broad  webs — the  free  rhythmic  swing  that 
seems  to  be  an  inheritance  of  birth  and  is  not 
to  be  acquired  by  any  amount  of  practice. 


and  above  this  a  pair  of  very  broad  snow- 
shoes  and  some  steel  traps  hung  in  a  branch. 
An  Indian  from  the  camp  had  started  on 
the  long  trail  to  Lake  Mistassini,  and  had 
left  these  provisions  for  future  use. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  wilderness, 
these  caches  are  never  touched  by  anyone 
else  than  their  owners,  for  there  is  a  savage 
code  of  honesty  in  these  wilds  that  prevents 
any  man  from  meddling  with  his  neighbor's 
goods. 

This  was  my  first  real  experience  of  heavy 
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Then  the  last  of  the  rabbit-snares  was 
passed,  and  with  it  the  end  of  the  beaten 
trail.  It  was  as  though  the  one  little  thread 
was  snapped  that  had  bound  me  to  the  life  I 
had  left  behind.  We  left  the  creek  bed  and 
plunged  directly  into  a  thick  bush  of  birch 
and  spruce.  Far  up  the  steep  ascent  we 
followed  the  blaze  of  a  winter  trail  marked 
on  the  trunks  of  the  spruce  and  the  birch. 
Some  of  the  markings  were  old  and  almost 
covered  with  the  spruce  gum.  Those  on 
the  birch  were  quite  fresh  and  yellow,  made 
by  the  Indians  when  they  came  on  their  last 
New  Year's  visit  to  the  post. 

Part  way  up  the  hill,  I  remember,  we 
passed  an  Indian  cache — four  fifty-pound 
bags  of  flour  covered  with  balsam  boughs, 


travel.  1  had  many  days  of  it  thereafter, 
but  this  was  the  first.  I  struggled  up  the 
trail  against  the  snow  in  company  with  the 
dogs,  who  were  my  especial  care.  The  poor 
animals  pulled  and  tugged  and  strained 
and  labored .  They  panted  with  red ,  hang- 
ing tongues.  Their  breath  froze  white  on 
their  heads  in  the  gray  cold,  and  from  out 
of  this  frost  looked  their  eyes,  the  one  spark 
of  black  in  their  white  faces.  Frequently 
the  sledge  runner  would  catch  on  a  pro- 
jecting branch,  the  load  would  topple  and 
roll  over  into  the  deep,  unbroken  snow,  and 
it  was  then  that  one  had  to  plunge  into  the 
drifted  white  and  struggle  waist-deep  to 
right  the  sledge  and  push  it  back  on  the 
hard  trail  again. 
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I  got  one  dog  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
saw  a  frozen  lake  spread  out  below  me  like 
the  palm  of  a  hand.  The  guides  were  far, 
far  away— small  spots  of  black  against  the 
yellow  of  the  birch,  breaking  a  trail  in  clouds 
of  snow  through  the  thick  bush  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  and  I  had  to  go  back  for  the 
other  dog,  that  I  could  hear  whining  down 
the  hill  behind  me. 

This,  as  I  said,  was  my  first  experience  of 
heavy  travelling — and  it  happened  to  be 
very  heavy,  indeed.  Afterward  I  became 
more  used  to  my  snow-shoes  and  was  even 
able  to  take  my  turn  in  breaking  trail. 

To  break  trail  is  to  pack  with  your  snow- 
shoes  the  soft  and  uncrusted  snow  into  a 
more  solid  path,  so  that  the  dogs  and  the 
toboggans  may  be  brought  forward  to  where 
you  make  camp.  Even  the  snow-shoes, 
two  feet  in  width,  sink  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  at  every  step.  The  snow  crumbles 
and  piles  in  on  the  top  of  the  web,  so  that 
you  have  to  tear  each  step  with  a  wrench 
and  a  kick  and  a  cloud  of  frozen  white.  You 
go  forward,  you  rest,  you  go  forward  again, 
forcing  your  way  laboriously  through  no 
one  can  say  how  many  feet  of  snow.  The 
weariness  enters  into  the  very  marrow  of 
your  bones.  The  snow-shoe  strap  moves 
back  and  forth  just  enough  across  the 
moose-hide  moccasins  to  gall  the  foot  to  the 
flesh  of  the  toes,  the  muscles  across  the  in- 
step ache  with  knife-like  cuts  with  every 
step  as  you  lift  the  heavy  weight  of  snow 
that  covers  the  shoe  out  of  sight. 

I  remember  this  first  day  out  we  stopped 
midwray  across  the  lake  to  rest.  The  guides 
dropped  the  tump-line  from  the  forehead  to 
their  shoulders,  cut  some  tobacco  from  a 
plug,  rubbed  it  between  their  hands,  and 
filled  short  black  pipes.  The  dogs  lay  flat 
on  the  snow  and  bit  and  chewed  at  the  solid 
lumps  of  ice  that  had  gathered  on  the  paws. 
With  the  handle  of  my  axe  I  scraped  from 
my  snowT-shoe  the  frozen  masses  of  ice  that 
had  gathered  under  my  moccasins  and  were 
wearing  blisters  on  my  feet.  We  rested  here 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  bitter  cold 
drove  us  on  again,  for  no  man  dares  to  stop 
long  in  such  a  temperature. 

This  breaking  trail  is  very  picturesque  to 
an  outside  observer.  Oftentimes  afterward , 
when,  unencumbered,  I  had  gone  on  ahead, 
I  would  stop  and  turn  and  watch  the  guides 
— black  pygmies  struggling  through  the 
boundless  stretch  of  white,  with  their  heavily 


loaded  toboggans  in  great  clouds  of  snow. 
With  their  shoulders  thrust  forward  and 
their  heads  bent  to  the  trail,  they  would 
swing  along  at  an  even  stride  across  the 
level  expanse  of  frozen  snow,  broken  only 
by  the  thin  line  of  trail  stretching  behind 
them  off  into  the  distance,  and  by  the  many 
still  narrower  tracks  of  the  fox  criss-cross- 
ing here  and  there  on  the  smooth  surface. 
Then  as  the  men  draw  nearer,  I  hear  the 
rasp  and  the  clatter  of  the  snow-shoes  sound- 
ing more  and  more  distinct  in  the  frigid 
silence  as  the  broad  webs  scrape  the  one 
across  the  other;  I  hear  the  sharp  click  of 
the  wooden  tail  as  it  strikes  the  rim  of  one 
shoe,  slides  off  and  sinks  deep  in  the  soft 
bed  of  white.  The  men  come  nearer  in  the 
great  wThirls  of  snowr,  ploughed  up  and 
thrown  about  by  the  broad  snow-shoes,  in 
which  they  appear  as  black,  unshapen 
masses.  On  them,  on  their  backs,  even  on 
their  fur  caps,  the  snow  hung  in  little  forms 
like  mosaics.  All  about  their  faces,  on  the 
fur  caps  were  halos  of  frozen  breath. 

One  always  stops  for  dinner  at  eleven 
o'clock,  which  is  noon  in  the  northland. 
The  toboggans  and  sledges  are  drawn  to  the 
edge  of  the  bordering  spruce  bush.  Xavier, 
the  Indian,  clears  the  snow  away  from  the 
lower  branch  of  a  small  balsam  and  upon  it 
hangs  the  tump-lines  to  prevent  the  snow 
from  freezing  on  the  moistened  leather. 
The  dogs  are  loosened;  they  shake  them- 
selves again  and  again  in  the  very  joy  of 
their  freedom;  they  wralk  around  and 
around,  making  a  little  hard  bed  in  the 
snow.  They  are  very  tired — they  do  not 
even  notice  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  rabbit.  I 
unfasten  my  axe  from  the  toboggan  and  fall 
to  work  with  the  guides.  No  one  may 
stand  idle.  The  clothing,  damp  from  the 
terrible  work  of  the  morning,  soon  freezes 
on  one's  back  in  the  biting  air  of  thirty  be- 
low. In  the  shelter  of  the  bush  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake  we  tramp  and 
pack  the  snow  to  a  solid  level.  -  Many  of 
the  spruce-trees  are  cut  and  stripped  of  their 
branches.  The  green  boughs  are  thrown 
in  a  semicircle  on  the  packed  surface  and 
the  small  trunks  are  laid  close  together  to 
prevent  the  fire  melting  its  way  into  the 
snow.  Xavier  cuts  a  tall  dead  tamarack  he 
had  "marked"  from  the  lake,  and  brings 
the  tree  down  the  hill  on  his  shoulder. 
With  one  snow-shoe  resting  on  the  log  and 
the  other  sunk  deep  in  the  glistening  white, 
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he  cuts  and  splits  the  dry  wood  into  great 
lengths.  Then  from  a  small  birch  he  strips 
some  dry  bark  and  starts  a  fire. 

I  bring  the  frying-pan  and  some  provisions 
from  the  toboggans.  It  is  bitter  work  in  the 
biting  cold  of  the  open  to  unfasten  the  many 
strings  that  hold  the  loads,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  complaining  of  cold  in  the  wilderness 
or  of  listening  to  complaints.  Skene  goes 
well  out  on  the  lake  and  cuts  a  hole  for 
water,*  which  he  presently  fetches,  im- 
mediately freezing  in  a  pail. 

I  slip  my  snow-shoes,  scrape  the  frozen 
bits  of  ice  from  the  lacing,  and  thrust  them 
tail  down  in  the  snow.  With  a  little  bundle 
of  spruce  boughs,  I  knock  off  the  snow  that 
has  caked  on  the  woollen  tops  of  my  mocca- 
sins and  on  the  capote  and  sit  down  on  the 
#green  boughs  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and 
^•^  t  vt^gskfor  the  dinner. 

$o  not  think  I  should  like  such  food  at 

msr,>but  it  is  very  appetizing  there,  after  a 

orning  of  breaking  trail;    a  pan  of 

lard,    a  few  pieces  of  fat  pork  cut 

rp  a  frozen  lump  with  an  axe,  a  pail  of 

oiled  tea,  thick  and  black.     But  we  all 

gather    close   about    the    frying-pan   very 

*  It  takes  but  a  little  while  to  do  this,  for  the  ice  does  not 
freeze  in  the  farther  North  as  it  does  with  us.  The  weight 
of  the  snow  upon  the  first  fall  freezing  causes  it  to  sink. 
The  water  oozes  through  the  cracked  ice  and  forms  a  layer 
of  slush.  Then  comes  another  fall  of  snow  and  another 
layer  of  slush.  This  alternate  formation  of  ice  and  slush 
continues  throughout  the  winter  and  usually  one  has  only 
to  cut  through  a  thick  layer  of  ice  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
half-frozen  slushy  snow.  It  answers  very  well  for  wilder- 
ness cooking. 


eagerly,  and  each  of  us  dips  his  gillette*  into 
the  hot  grease,  which  instantly  hardens  in 
the  bitter  cold.  With  our  knives  we  spread 
it  and  the  cold  lard  thick  upon  the  pieces  of 
gillette  and  eat  with  a  huge  satisfaction, 
picking  the  pieces  of  fat  pork  out  of  the  pan 
by  way  of  tidbits.  The  tin  cups  are  filled 
many  times  with  the  black  tea.  It  is  bitter 
and  scalding,  but  it  acts  like  a  tonic  upon 
the  tired  body. 

Such  is  a  dinner  cooked  in  the  open  of  the 
northern  wilderness,  and  we  grew  strong 
and  rugged  and  lusty  upon  such  faring. 
One  day  I  remember  we  cooked  such  a 
dinner  near  an  old  Indian  camp.  Hanging 
on  a  post  were  nearly  a  dozen  bear-skulls, 
silvery  white  against  the  green.  Some 
tobacco  still  remained  in  the  skulls,  for  the 
hunter  as  he  hangs  them  up  puts  some  in 
the  nostril  sockets.  It  is  for  luck  and  for 
the  trapper  who  passes  without  a  pipeful. 
Near  by  were  the  smaller  bones  of  the  loon 
and  the  lynx.  As  you  pass  on  the  trail,  you 
find  many  such  piles  of  skulls  and  bones, 
swinging  and  rattling  in  the  wind. 

You  stop  walking  a  little  before  three 
o'clock  and  make  camp  for  the  night,  which 
falls  entirely  dark  by  four.  You  make  your 
camp  in  the  shelter  of  some  tall  spruce-trees, 
whose  tops  lean  always  toward  the  south. 

*Some  flour,  water  and  baking  soda  are  mixed  together 
in  the  sack  of  flour.  Then  the  lump  is  taken  from  the 
sack,  put  in  the  pan  and  fried.  The  surface  is  browned 
very  well  indeed,  but  the  inner  portion  is  entirely  uncooked, 
only  becoming  hard  when  it  freezes  while  on  the  trail. 
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The   catch   of   a   fine   marten. 


The  sketching  tent,    "The   Wabeno." 
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You  pack  the  snow  and  spread  it  deep  with 
green  boughs,  and  by  the  time  you  have  put 
up  the  tent  and  have  unloaded  the  provisions 
and  belongings  it  is  quite  dark.  A  furious 
red  fire  is  now  blazing  in  the  little  sheet-iron 
stove,  and  then  the  terrible  cold  of  the  day  is 
forgotten  in  its  warmth  and  comfort.  Your 
feet  feel  peculiarly  light,  and  seated  on  a 
roll  of  blankets  you  light  a  pipe  and  watch 
the  preparations  for  supper  with  a  keen  in- 
terest. The  frying  grease  smells  good  and 
the  pail  of  tea  you.  think  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  for  yourself  alone.  After  the 
supper,  Xavier,  the  cook,  maybe  sets  to 
work  making  gillettes  for  future  consump- 
tion, and  after  the  gillettes  are  made  and 
propped  up  in  a  row  about  the  stove,  the 
grease  I  eft  from  our  own  supper  is  mixed  with 
some  flour  and  fried  like  the  gillettes,  and  so 
the  dogs'  meal  is  prepared.  Indeed  the  only 
difference  between  the  dogs'  food  and  our 
own  is  that  theirs  is  called  pancakes  and 
that  ours  is  called  gillettes. 

En  passant,  the  dogs  are  only  fed  once  a 
day,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  ever  drink 
water — at  least  I  never  saw  our  dogs  do  so. 

The  northland  night  is  very  long  and 
sometimes  very  lonely,  but  it  is  neither  too 
long  nor  too  lonely  when  the  trail  has  been 


hard  to  break.  For  then  the  body  is  very 
weary  and  the  simple  preparations  for  the 
night  soon  follow  the  eating  of  supper. 
The  moccasins  are  removed  and  the  four  or 
five  pairs  of  thick  "habitant"  woolen  socks 
are  hung  from  the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  to 
dry.  The  provisions  and  the  sketching  ma- 
terials are  piled  about  the  walls  of  the  tent 
to  protect  one's  head  from  the  bitter  air. 
The  Indian  and  the  "  breed  "  spread  each  a 
blanket  on  the  bed  of  green  and  kneel  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer,  their  bowed  figures  throwing 
great  hunched  shadows  on  the  walls  of  the 
tent.  Then  they  fold  their  coats  for  a  pil- 
low and  roll  up  close  together  in  a  blanket. 
Maybe  you  sit  near  the  little  stove  for  a 
while  and  smoke,  but  the  fire  gradually 
burns  low  and  it  grows  cold  in  the  tent. 
The  night's  allowance  of  half  a  candle  burns 
out.  A  thin  layer  of  ice  forms  over  some 
tea  left  from  supper.  You  wrap  yourself, 
head  and  body,  in  three  heavy  blankets, 
pull  a  fur  cap  over  your  ears,  move  your 
swaddled  feet  to  find  the  warmth  of  the 
dog's  body.  It  is  six  o'clock  and  dark. 
Then  you  are  asleep. 

One  day,  an  Indian  family  joined  us  and 
we  travelled  together.     Tied  on  a  toboggan 
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almost  under  the  high  curved  bow  was  a 
dark  bronze  baby,  wrapped  in  a  rabbit-skin 
coat.  On  its  head  was  a  cap  made  of  the 
muskrat  skin.  In  the  same  bundle  with 
the  baby  was  the  family  lard  and  a  bag  of 
flour.  Besides  these  burdens,  animate  and 
otherwise,  were  two  rabbits  and  a  white 
ptarmigan,  and  the  gun  was  securely 
fastened  on  the  top  of  the  load. 

I  became  quite  friendly  with  these  Indians 
as  we  ploughed  along  together.  The  pa- 
triarch's name  was  Minn-e-goosh  and  it 
meant  "Little  Pine."  He  told  me  it  had 
been  a  bad  winter  and  the  fall  hunt  had  not 
brought  him  many  skins. 

His  mother  was  of  the  party — an  old 
Cree  woman  of  some  sixty  years — and  as  we 
journeyed  on  we  stopped  many  times  upon 
the  trail  during  the  day  and  waited  while 
she  caught  up  with  us. 

"It's  hard  walking  for  her,"  I  said  to 
Minn-e-goosh. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  bad  for  some.  The 
two  boys  there  and  the  girl  do  well,  but  it's 
hard  for  an  old  woman  to  walk  in  snow 
like  this."     "You  are  going  far?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  about  two  hundred  miles — so — 
on  the  St.  Maurice" — he  pointed — "it's  a 
good  place  for  a  hunt." 

I  can  see  the  poor  old  squaw  now,  as  she 
came  swinging  slowly  along  the  trail  to 
where  we  were  and  sat  down  to  rest  on  one 
of  the  loads.  In  a  pouch  of  red-cloth  hang- 
ing across  her  back  she  carried  a  little  black 
dog.  She  took  from  the  same  bag  some 
tobacco  and  filled  a  pipe.  Little  white 
spots  had  begun  to  appear  on  her  cheek- 
bones where  they  were  frozen,  so  she  rubbed 
them  with  snow,  while  we  waited  and  while 
the  men  scraped  away  the  ice  that  had 
formed  upon  the  iron  runners  of  the  sledges 
and  upon  the  toboggans.  Then  we  started 
on  and  she  arose  and  followed  us  again. 

We  lived  with  this  Indian  family  two 
days,  and  then  our  trails  separated. 


frozen  regions  upon  a  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's brown  paper  bag.  By  means  of  this 
map  we  hoped  to  find  the  family  camp  of 
a  certain  trapper  named  Semo  Mac-nee-call . 

So  we  ploughed  over  the  course  thus 
mapped  out  for  us  through  nine  days  of  hard 
travel  and  seventy-five  miles  of  unbroken 
snow.  Then  one  morning  we  came  upon 
several  dead-falls  along  a  portage — traps 
that  had  been  set  in  times  past  for  mink  and 
marten.  But  they  were  abandoned  and 
filled  with  snow  and  the  bait  had  long  since 
been  eaten  by  the  squirrels. 

Xavier,  who  was  breaking  trail,  pointed 
to  them  and  remarked  in  a  perfectly  un- 
concerned manner,  "Semo  is  not  here." 

A  little  beyond  these  traps  and  across  the 
lake  we  came  upon  the  abandoned  camp — 
a  few  bare  tent-poles,  a  broken  iron  pot 
hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree ,  and  a  pair  of 
old  worn-out  snow-shoes  hanging  beside  the 
pot.  This  was  all  that  was  left  of  Semo 
Mac-nee-call's  camp — all  that  we  found  of 
humanity  after  that  long  journey — a  deso- 
late empty  camp  in  the  midst  of  a  frozen 
wilderness  with  night  coming  on. 

The  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  was  inclined  to 
a  certain  direction  and  there  were  some 
notches  cut  in  the  stick.  This  was  full  of 
meaning  for  Xavier,  who  read  therefrom 
that  Semo  had  gone  to  another  trapping 
ground — a  nine  clays'  journey  in  the  direc- 
tion the  stick  pointed. 

So  the  next  morning  we  began  again 
breaking  trail  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  the  tent  pole. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  last  voyage 
we  found  that  our  provisions  were  growing 
low,  so  we  stopped  several  times,  and  while 
I  sketched*  the  men  set  a  score  or  so  of 
rabbit-snares.  By  means  of  these  catches 
and  the  remainder  of  the  provisions,  we 
were  just  able  to  make  the  new  camp  of 
Semo  in  time  to  avoid  the  experiences  of 
starvation. 


II 


THE    WINTER    HARVESTERS 

The  object  of  my  journey  was  to  join 
company  with  the  wild  trappers  of  the 
North;  to  become  acquainted  with  them; 
to  live  their  life  and  to  learn  their  manners. 

I  have  already  told  in  another  article  how 
the  Indians  of  a  camp  in  which  we  lived  had 
drawn  for  us  a  map  of  these  uncharted  and 


One  day  about  noon  we  turned  a  little 
promontory  that  thrust  out  upon  the  level, 

*  I  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  out 
of  doors  in  the  midwinter  Canadian  woods,  but  before 
getting  out  from  Quebec,  I  had  made  a  small  canvas  tent 
with  a  glazed  folding  window. 

Whenever  I  found  a  picturesque  subject  I  set  up  my  tent, 
built  a  fire  in  a  little  stove  that  warmed  it  within,  and 
sketched  through  the  window,  which  I  kept  free  of  frost  by 
covering  it  with  a  solution  of  glycerine  and  high-wine.  It 
was  quite  comfortable  sketching  in  this  tent,  if  you  kept 
the  stove  red  hot. 

The  Indians  called  it  my  'wabeno'  because  it  looked 
like  those  huts  in  which  the  Indian  conjurers  perform  their 
incantations. 


Drawn  by  F.  E.  Schoonover. 


Building   the  lynx  cabane. 
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and  suddenly  there  was  Semo's  camp  across 
the  smooth  stretch,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away. 
It  stood  upon  a  wind-swept  bluff;  three 
tents,  standing  clean  cut  against  the  white 
hill  behind.  The  smoke  arose  straight 
and  thin  from  the  stove-pipes  and  my  heart 
warmed  more  than  I  can  say  toward  this 
one  little  cluster  of  human  life  found  after  all 
these  two  hundred  weary  miles  of  snow. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  to  be  seen,  but 
as  we  started  across  the  lake  the  dogs  com- 
menced barking,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Indians  came  pouring  out  of  the  tents,  and 
stood  upon  the  bluff  and  watched  our  ap- 
proach. 

The  three  tents  belonged  to  Semo,  Semo's 
brother,  and  a  half-breed  named  Jerome  la 
Croche.  In  a  little  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment and  Semo  and  Xavier,  who  were  old 
friends,  welcomed  one  another. 

We  stayed  in  this  camp  four  or  five  days 
and  I  made  several  sketches.  I  set  up  my 
wabeno  and  the  wild  folk  came  and  watched 
me  as  I  worked.  One  day  whilst  I  wras 
busy  sketching  some  skins  and  trapping 
paraphernalia  hanging  from  a  rack  a  boy 
managed  to  squeeze  inside.  He  watched 
me  intently,  standing  so  close  to  the  red-hot 
stove  that  he  singed  the  cloth  tops  of  his 
moccasins.  He  made  no  comment  of  any 
sort  and,  after  a  while,  he  suddenly  left  and 
went  into  one  of  the  tents.  Presently  he 
came  out  and  hung  very  carefully  upon  the 
rack  another  mink-skin  and  a  big  trap. 
Then  he  came  in  and  watched  me  again. 

One  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  Semo's 
tent.  They  prepared  a  place  for  me  and  I 
sat  down.  Across  from  where  I  sat,  Semo's 
old  mother,  a  Cree  Indian,  was  seated  on  a 
caribou-skin,  making  a  gill-net  for  winter 
fishing  in  the  lakes.  As  the  net  grew  she 
wound  it  about  a  stake  that  was  driven 
through  the  floor  of  green  boughs  into  the 
snow  beneath.  She  stopped  when  I  offered 
her  some  tobacco  and  filled  a  pipe.  Then, 
being  of  a  thrifty  disposition,  she  brought 
out  another  blackened  bowl  from  a  little 
bag,  filled  it  also,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of 
her  blue  woolen  skirt  for  future  use. 

Semo's  squaw  was  skinning  a  mink  and 
Semo  sat  and  smoked  and  watched  her  from 
the  independent  height  of  his  superiority. 
She  had  fastened  the  head  of  the  mink  to 
her  moccasin  with  a  piece  of  old  ribbon  and 
was  stripping  off  the  furry  skin.  When  she 
had  finished  her  work,  she  handed  the  skin 


to  Semo;  he  inserted  two  flat  sticks  and 
then  a  third,  which,  acting  as  a  wedge, 
stretched  the  pelt  taut  and  flat.  He  cut 
some  notches  in  the  sides  of  the  wooden 
form,  pulled  down  the  long  furry  strips,  and 
fastened  the  sharp  toes  in  the  little  cuts.  I 
sat  and  watched,  smoking  the  while. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  rest  thus  in  this 
one  little  oasis  of  humanity  in  all  that  great 
white  desert,  but  the  weather  was  cold,  and 
only  a  little  trapping  was  being  done.  So 
we  remained  only  for  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore going  upon  our  way. 

The  next  camp  we  visited  was  presided 
over  by  an  ex-chief  of  the  Montagnais 
Indians,  who  rejoiced  in  the  Hibernian 
patronymic  of  Patrick  Cleary.  Because  of 
his  former  greatness  among  them,  the 
Indians  and  half-breed  trappers  looked  up 
to  him  with  immense  respect  and  even 
veneration.  They  always  addressed  him 
or  referred  to  him  as  M'sieur  or  M'ieur 
Cleary.  There  were  two  families  in  this 
camp — six  people  in  all.  Patrick  Cleary 
told  me  that  I  was  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  visited  his  camp  in  winter.  And 
during  the  week  or  two  that  I  was  there  we 
became  really  intimate. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man  with  big  bones, 
and  he  was  very  dark  even  for  a  half-breed. 
He  was  unusually  intelligent  for  a  trapper, 
and  better  educated  than  any  man  I  had 
seen  since  I  had  left  the  post. 

Day  after  day  I  went  with  him  over  the 
trail  examining  the  traps;  I  watched  him 
build  dead-falls  on  the  snow,  and  set  steel 
traps  in  the  water.  He  told  me  many  things 
of  the  lore  of  the  wilderness,  and  even 
opened  his  heart  concerning  his  childish 
superstitions  and  beliefs.  He  would  stop 
at  my  tent  in  the  morning  and  ask  if  I  would 
like  to  go  with  him  over  his  traps — a  journey 
sometimes  of  three  days.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions— companions  in  the  silent  wilder- 
ness— we  would  talk  very  intimately  and  he 
would  tell  me  tales  of  magic  and  of  conjur- 
ing mysteries,  sometimes  by  camp-fire, 
sometimes  in  the  still  whiteness  of  the  day- 
time as  we  sat  smoking  together.  I  half 
believe  he  himself  was  a  conjurer,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  ask  him  if  he  were,  and  he  did  not 
volunteer  to  tell  me. 

Going  the  rounds  of  the  traps  is  a  routine 
thatnever  varies, and  yet  it  possesses  an  ever- 
changing  interest — the  chance  of  a  catch, 
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A   dead-fall   for  mink   and   marten. 

ARTIST'S  NOTE — This  trap  is  built  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  snow  in  a  (lead  tree.     The  melting  of  the  snow  does 

not   destroy  such   a  dead-fall,  so  it   lasts  several   years. 


the  hazards  of  the  wilderness,  the  constant 
variations  of  snow  and  cold,  the  wilderness 
of  the  solitude  perfumed  with  the  ever-per- 
vading odor  of  spruce  and  balsam. 

How  vivid  are  the  impressions  of  such  a 
day.  You  are  awakened  in  the  bitter  dark- 
ness of  the  early  morning  by  the  sound  of 
the  camp  dogs  moving  among  the  frozen 
pails  of  refuse.  You  hear  their  padding 
footsteps  passing  this  way  and  that  outside 
of  the  tents  and  the  brushing  of  their  bodies 
against  the  canvas  walls.  Then  you  hear 
the  sound  of  chopping  wood  where  some- 
one is  at  work  in  the  starlight.  One  of  the 
men  stirs  and  rises  in  the  darkness.  The 
tent  is  bitter  cold  with  everything  frozen  as 
hard  as  iron.  You  hear  the  man  fumbling 
around  in  the  darkness  for  the  matches,  and 
presently  he  strikes  one  and  lights  a  candle, 
and  in  the  sudden  light  I  see  it  is  Xavier 
Gill.  Presently  he  begins  chopping  the 
wood  for  the  stove  and  his  big  round  shadow 
moves  uncouthly  and  grotesquely  about  the 
walls  as  the  flame  of  the  candle  wavers  in 
the  draught  of  the  cold  air.  He  makes  a 
fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  flame  is  roaring 
up  the  stove-pipe,  which  gradually  becomes 


a  dull  red  with  the  gushing  heat.  Gill 
stands  with  his  back  to  the  stove  and  pres- 
ently the  other  man  rises  and  joins  him. 
Then  you  yourself  move  reluctantly  in  your 
warm  swaddling  of  furs  and  with  some 
effort  crawl  out  into  the  bitter  cold  and  join 
the  others  around  the  stove.  None  of  you 
speak,  but  each  absorbs  the  scanty  heat  in 
silence.  But  by  and  by,  warmed  to  some 
return  of  life,  you  peep  out  of  the  tent;  the 
sky  is  like  black  crystal,  the  stars  shining 
with  an  incredible  effulgence.  From  the 
stove-pipes  of  the  other  tents  rockets  of 
flame  are  gushing  up  into  the  air;  showers 
of  sparks  rise  up  into  the  night  high  over 
head — hover,  waver,  and  then  sink  dwin- 
dling upon  the  tent  and  the  surrounding 
snow.  You  look  at  the  thermometer  hang- 
ing against  a  tree  and  see  by  the  light  of  a 
match  that  it  is  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
By  this  time  the  smell  of  cooking  is  filling 
the  silent  frozen  spaces  of  the  darkness 
and  you  re-enter  the  tent  to  hug  again  the 
warmth  of  the  stove  with  a  huge  appetite 
for  the  rude  breakfast  of  melted  grease 
and  gillettes. 

The  day  is  just  dawning  when  the  tent 
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flap  is  raised  and  Patrick  Geary's  face  looks 
in.  He  asks  if  you  have  had  your  break- 
fast and  if  you  are  ready  to  go  with  him. 
You  join  him  outside,  twist  your  feet  into 
your  snow-shoes,  and  are  off  into  the  early 
gray  of  the  day  with  dog  and  toboggan 
loaded  with  the  provisions  for  the  voyage. 


water  of  a  very  narrow  stream.  Patrick 
cuts  some  stakes  and  drives  them  into  the 
creek  bottom,  leaving  an  opening  in  the 
centre  in  which  he  set  a  trap,  fastening  the 
end  of  the  chain  to  a  pole.  Always  he 
handles  the  trap  with  a  little  forked  stick, 
never  touching  his  hand  to  the  steel.    This 


. 


A   weasel  caught  in   a  mink  trap. 


Presently  the  strong  March  sun  rises  and 
shines  on  the  blinding  snow;  the  dazzling 
light  pierces  the  eyes  like  needles  and  you 
feel  the  glow  of  the  sun  warm  upon  your 
back.  By  and  by  you  pass  from  the  glitter- 
ing radiance  of  the  lake  into  the  cold  vivid 
purple  shadows  of  the  bush.  All  about  on 
the  frozen  white  are  thousands  of  little  tracks 
like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  and  the  snow  is 
packed  hard  beneath  the  lower  branches  of 
the  spruce,  where  the  rabbits  have  been 
feeding. 

Just  within  the  bush  you  come  upon  the 
tracks  of  two  otters,  ploughed  deep  across 
the  trail.  We  followed  these  tracks;  they 
led  over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  down  the  other 
side,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  open 


trap  set,  you  return  to  your  trail  and  Patrick 
blazes  a  tree,  marking  the  location  of  the 
snare. 

By  and  by  you  find  two  martens,  each 
frozen  as  hard  as  stone  in  its  dead-fall. 
Each  of  them  is  put  into  a  canvas  bag  which 
the  hunter  carries  over  his  shoulder.  The 
traps  are  set  with  baits,  and  you  resume 
your  journey. 

You  go  five  miles  without  finding  any 
more  catch,  and  then  you  stop  to  rest  and  to 
light  a  pipe. 

After  a  while  you  find  the  big  clumsy 
tracks  of  a  lynx;  you  follow  them  for  a 
great  distance  along  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
sometimes  losing  them  in  the  bush,  some- 
times finding  them  again.     By  and  by  you 
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come  to  a  tree,  scarred  and  scratched  from 
the  catch  of  many  foregone  years.  Here 
Patrick  lays  aside  his  bag  and  unslings  his 
axe;  the  dog  lies  down  on  the  snow,  panting 
with  lolling  tongue,  and  you  take  out  your 
pipe,  fill  it,  and  set  it  going. 

He  builds  a  trap  called  a  cabane.  It  is 
like  a  little  house,  open  in  front;  the  back 
wall  is  the  tree,  the  side  walls  are  built  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  snow,  and  the  top  is 
roofed  over  with  green  balsam  boughs.  He 
makes  it  of  both  old  and  green  wood  and 
the  roof  he  fashions  like  the  drooping 
branch  of  a  balsam. 

Cleary  takes  an  indescribable  something 
from  a  wooden  bottle — a  vile  smelling  ob- 
ject made  from  certain  parts  of  the  beaver 
and  musk-rat;  he  rubs  it  on  a  piece  of  birch 
bark.  This  he  fastens  in  a  splinter  of  wood 
and  sticks  it  up  in  the  snow  inside  the  ca- 
bane. Behind  the  stick  he  props  up  a  dead 
rabbit.  He  covers  the  steel  trap  with  the 
tender  ends  of  the  spruce  and  fastens  the 
chain  to  a  heavy  pole.  He  builds  eight  of 
these  traps  along  the  river  and  you  watch 
him  and  smoke. 

It  is  noon  by  now.  Cleary  makes  a  fire 
and  boils  some  tea  and  you  eat  a  dinner  of 
cold  lard  and  gillettes.  Then  you  smoke 
and  talk  and  smoke  again. 


Such  is  the  way  these  wild  half-savage 
folk  of  the  North  gather  their  winter  harvest. 
All  about  them  is  the  frozen  solitude  and 
the  breath  of  the  wilderness  enters  so  into 
their  every  fibre  that  I  believe  they  would 
pine  and  die  like  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
woods  and  streams  if  they  were  transplanted 
from  their  native  desolation  to  a  wider  and 
fuller  life.  I  lived  that  life  for  only  about 
two  weeks,  but  I  think  of  it  now  over  and 
over  again  when  I  am  by  myself,  and  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  a  vital  part  of  my  memory. 

When  I  quit  the  camp  of  Cleary  I  turned 
my  face  once  again  toward  the  civilization 
from  which  I  had  emerged,  to  leave  behind 
me  all  that  rude,  free,  untrammelled  ex- 
istence. 

The  last  person  I  saw  was  Patrick  Cleary. 
We  were  well  out  on  the  lake  where  the  trail 
turned  sharply,  and  I  stopped  for  a  last  look 
at  the  camp  I  was  leaving.  On  the  bank, 
quite  above  the  lake,  was  an  Indian,  a  black 
silhouette  against  the  white  hill.  I  waved 
him  a  good-by.  He  raised  his  hand,  held  it 
so  a  moment,  then  turned  toward  his  tent. 
Then  the  bend  of  the  trail  hid  the  camp  and 
the  thread  that  had  bound  me  to  a  half- 
savage  life  and  a  half-savage  people  was  cut 
in  twain. 


"SAID    LOVE    TO    THE    YOUNG    KNIGHT" 

By  Theodore  Roberts 

Said  Love  to  the  young  knight:   "I  am  the  spur  and  the  prize. 
"I  am  the  hand  of  thy  'squire  and  the  light  in  thy  lady's  eyes. 
I  am  the  force  of  thy  arm  that  is  more  than  of  sinew  and  bone. 
I  am  the  favor  of  Arthur  smiling  down  from  his  throne. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  Christ,  white  and  high  as  a  star. 
I  am  the  crown  of  Mary,  outlashing  the  helmets  of  war. 
I  am  courage,  and  peace — valor  and  gentleness. 
I  am  the  master  of  pride  and  the  servant  of  distress." 

Said  Love  to  the  young  knight:     "I  am  the  humble  task. 
"I  am  the  high  adventure  behind  the  visored  mask. 
I  am  the  fire  of  youth  that  fails  not  with  the  years. 
I  am  the  master  of  passion  and  comforter  of  tears." 
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WEBSTER     AND'CALHOUN     IN     THE 
COMPROMISE     DEBATE     OF     1850 

By  George   P.  Fisher 


T  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  short  time  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  after  Web- 
ster delivered  his  famous 
Seventh  -  of  -  March  speech. 
My  companion  in  this  visit 
was  a  classmate  of  mine,  Mr.  E.  B.  Stod- 
dard, who  resided  in  Worcester,  where  I 
had  lived  for  a  while  after  graduation. 
Stoddard  was  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  John  C.  B.  Davis.  We  were  both 
eagerly  interested  in  the  great  conflict  in  the 
national  capital  and  in  the  country  at  large 
— a  conflict  in  which  Clay's  compromise 
measures  had  so  conspicuous  a  place.  The 
incidents  of  our  stay  in  Washington  that  are 
worth  recalling  are  not  numerous.  One  of 
them  is  most  vividly  remembered.  I  was 
present  when  Calhoun  spoke  for  the  last 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  there 
were  few  more  interested  listeners  to  his 
speech — to  be  followed  so  soon  by  his  fare- 
well to  life.  If  I  have  not  many  stirring 
events  to  recount,  some  comments  on  oc- 
currences and  persons  who  figured  prom- 
inently will  possibly  be  a  not  unwelcome 
concomitant. 

Naturallv,  soon  after  we  arrived  at  the 
capital  we  met  Senator  John  Davis,  of 
Worcester,  Mr.  Webster's  colleague.  Mr. 
Davis  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for 
several  terms  and  represented  the  State  with 
distinction  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Governor  Davis  merited  the  epithet  fre- 
quently linked  to  his  name,  Honest  John 
Davis.  He  was  deemed  to  be  possessed  of 
an  unusual  store  of  common  sense.  He  is 
warmly  commended  for  his  ability  and  traits 
of  character  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  who 
attributes  to  him  "that  sort  of  wisdom 
— which  the  good  book  says  dwells  with 
prudence."*  He  was  a  sagacious  politician 
and,  along  with  Truman  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  considered  to  have  been  very 
influential  in  securing  the  nomination  by 
the  Whigs  of  General  Taylor  for  the  Presi- 
dency— an  achievement  that  for  a  period 

*  "  Memoir  of  Winthrop,"  p.  166. 
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tended  to  chill  in  a  measure  the  sympathy  of 
the  two  Massachusetts  Senators  with  one 
another. 

Governor  Davis  had  a  kind  heart,  was 
plain  in  his  ways,  and  not  anxious  for 
verbal  precision  in  every-day  talk.  When 
Dickens  came  to  New  Haven,  in  company 
with  Professor  Felton  of  Harvard,  he  showed 
his  fancy  for  noting  slips  in  language  by 
saying  to  President,  then  Professor,  Woolsey 
that  Governor  Davis,  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  journey,  had  remarked  to  him  that  "the 
weather  was  hash"  This  reminiscence  of 
Dr.  Woolsey  at  our  club,  which  was  com- 
posed in  good  part  of  Yale  professors,  recalls 
the  frank  verdict  with  which  he  closed  a 
brief  criticism  of  the  manners  of  the  dis- 
tinguished tourist:  "In  short,  I  thought  him 
a  vulgar  fellow." 

Stoddard — Colonel  Stoddard,  to  use  the 
title  which  he  wore  in  later  life — and  I 
questioned  the  Governor  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Washington.  Did  he  partake  of 
the  apprehension  that  the  struggle  in  Con- 
gress was  a  prelude  to  approaching  Dis- 
union? He  replied,  with  a  smile:  "No,  it  is 
a  broad  country,  stretching  far  away  to  Ore- 
gon ;  nobody  looks  for  it  to  break  in  two  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Calhoun,  who  may  expect  it 
— he  has  brooded  so  long  on  the  subject." 
The  Governor  proposed  to  take  us  to  see 
President  Taylor.  We  were  cordially  re- 
ceived in  the  President's  Room.  He  was 
plainly  and  neatly  dressed,  with  his  trousers 
held  down,  after  a  fashion  of  the  day,  by 
straps  passing  round  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
He  talked  easily  on  ordinary  topics  that  hap- 
pened to  be  broached .  Alluding  to  the  table- 
fare  that  one  found  in  Washington,  he  men- 
tioned, by  the  way,  that  "corn-bread" 
was  with  him  a  favorite  dish.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  topic  that  led  him  to  touch  on  cir- 
cumstances in  his  experience  in  the  Mexican 
War.  One  thing  under  this  head  lodged  in 
my  memory.  The  Mexican  troops,  he  said, 
were  very  poorly  fed;  so  poorly  that  "at 
Monterey  the  bodies  of  their  slain  were  so 
thin  that  the  birds  wouldn't  eat  'em! " 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  such  an 
interview  he  would  dilate  on  political  mat- 
ters, but  we  were  impressed  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  which  were  combined 
in  him  with  vigor  and  decision  as  truly  in 
conversation  as  in  action. 

Later  we  called  on  Mr.  Crittenden,  the 
Kentucky  Senator,  so  long  a  devoted  friend 
and  ally  of  Clay,  and  himself  filling  suc- 
cessively high  offices  with  credit.  He  was 
extremely  affable  and  genial  in  his  manners. 
The  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  was  unfort- 
unately too  obvious.  He  talked  to  us  with 
warm  interest,  but  in  gentle  tones,  in  favor 
of  the  compromise.  "  Reformers  "  he  said, 
"always  have  to  yield  something;  even  old 
Luther  made  some  concessions."  He  did 
not  gratify  me  by  mentioning  instances. 

As  will  be  readily  supposed,  my  friend 
and  I  were  not  slow  in  making  our  way  to 
the  Senate  Chamber — the  old  Senate 
Chamber,  the  historic  distinction  of  which, 
as  the  arena  of  statesmen,  was  to  be  much 
enhanced  by  the  scenes  in  the  memorable 
debate  then  in  progress.  The  three  great 
actors,  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  attract- 
ed attention  beyond  all  others.  Yet  there 
were  other  members,  among  them  Chase 
and  Seward,  who  were  on  the  stepping-stone 
of  the  renown  fully  attained  later.  Benton, 
a  veteran  in  congressional  experience,  was 
there,  ready  to  discharge  his  arrows  against 
the  State  rights  theory  of  Calhoun,  or  to  in- 
terchange with  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  words 
of  contempt  and  defiance. 

Clay,  when  he  returned  to  the  Senate,  was 
in  a  state  of  physical  decline,  but  he  had  ad- 
dressed that  body  with  his  wonted  power 
to  enchain  attention,  in  behalf  of  his  scheme 
of  pacification.  I  had  seen  Clay  and  heard 
his  voice  at  Newport,  in  the  hotel  where  he 
welcomed  visitors,  and  had  been  struck 
with  his  engaging  manners.  But  now  I 
heard  his  clarion  tones — even  now  aptly  so 
styled — in  one  of  the  short  speeches  in 
defence  of  the  policy  which  he  was  anxious 
to  convert  into  the  law  of  the  land.  Webster 
had  made  his  great  speech,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  once  more  spoke  at  length  in 
the  debate.  But  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  the 
impressive  dignity  of  his  appearance  availed 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  spectators.  But 
with  all  the  fascination  felt  by  young  men 
from  the  presence  of  the  two  great  leaders 
just  mentioned,  there  was  that  in  Calhoun, 
in  his  looks  and  in  the  circumstances  that 


surrounded  him,  which  stirred  in  me  a 
deeper  feeling.  It  was  known  to  all  and 
was  suggested  in  his  appearance,  notwith- 
standing his  erect  form,  that  he  was  near 
the  end  of  his  long  career.  One  felt,  more- 
over, however  one  might  dissent  from  his 
political  creed,  that,  in  his  case,  personal 
ambition,  however  alive  in  him  in  his  youth 
and  middle  life,  was  now  extinguished.  I 
did  not  then  recall,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
distrust  the  truth  of,  his  declaration  in  the 
Senate  two  years  before :  ' '  For  many  a  long 
year,  Mr.  President,  I  have  aspired  to  an 
object  far  higher  than  the  presidency;  that 
is,  doing  my  duty  under  all  circumstances, 
in  every  trial,  irrespective  of  parties,  and 
without  regard  to  friendship  or  enmities, 
but  simply  in  reference  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country." 

As  he  sat  in  his  wonted  seat  on  the  13  th  of 
March,  nothing  in  his  looks  or  demeanor 
discovered  to  lookers-on  the  thoughts  with- 
in. His  eyes,  perfectly  calm,  yet  not  for  an 
instant  abating  their  vigilance,  made  one 
feel  that  nothing  in  the  range  of  his  vision 
could  elude  his  perception.  The  opponents 
of  Calhoun,  in  this  debate,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, complained  that  he  was  prone  to 
deal  in  abstractions  and  to  shape  his  views 
of  public  policy  on  reasonings  of  that  nat- 
ure. This  mental  habit  was  perhaps  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Lieber,  who  once  said  to  me 
that  Calhoun  had  a  "Calvinistic  mind." 
He  had  evinced  his  force  in  repartee  on  the 
occasion  when  he  met  a  reproach  of  this  sort 
by  answering  that  so  right  and  other  things 
of  supreme  worth  are  abstractions.  He  had 
espoused  the  dogma  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  "  federal,  not  national"* 
— instead  of  holding  with  Madison  even  (in 
the  Federalist),  that  it  is  "neither  a  national 
nor  a  federal  system,  but  a  composition  of 
both . "  In  the  course  of  his  speculations  he 
had  come  to  discard  altogether  democratic 
ideas  in  political  science.  He  said  of  "the 
prevalent  opinion  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal"  that  "nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded and  false."  f  In  order  to  prevent 
abuses  by  numerical  majorities,  govern- 
ment must  be  subject  to  majorities  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  "classes"  or  "interests." 
His  theory  of  republicanism  ceased  to  be 
American  and  was  converted  into  the 
Roman-Latin  type.     It  was  one  corollary 

♦"Disquisition  on  Government"  (ed.  1851),  pp.  87,  112. 
■flbid.,  p.  57. 
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in  his  convictions  that  the  two  sections  of 
the  American  Union,  the  slave-holding  and 
the  non-slave-holding,  must  be  kept  in  an 
"equilibrium."  If  not,  better  for  the  South 
that  the  Union  should  cease  to  be.  Hence 
the  Constitution  must  be  so  recast  that  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  must  be 
made  to  take  on  a  dual  form.  Without 
such  a  radical  amendment,  he  held,  there 
was  no  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Union,  and 
there  ought  to  be  none.  It  was  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mature  political  tenets 
that  he  declared  slavery  to  be  a  good  thing 
in  social  organization.  His  elaborate  ex- 
position of  his  views  was  given  in  his  speech 
on  March  4th,  which,  owing  to  his  physical 
weakness,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  read  for  him. 
He  maintained  that  Clay's  measure  could 
not  save  the  Union  from  a  rupture.  When, 
on  the  13th,  Calhoun  rose  in  his  place  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  the  last  time,  Cass, 
representing  Michigan  in  the  Senate,  had 
already  delivered  the  first  half  of  a  long 
speech.  In  it  leading  theories  of  Calhoun 
were  assailed.  Now,  Calhoun  expressed 
regret  that  the  state  of  his  health  did  not 
permit  him  fully  to  enter  into  the  argument. 
He  must  economize,  he  said,  his  words  as 
well  as  his  strength.  Cass  interposed  with 
the  request  that  he  should  wait  until  his  own 
speech  should  be  completed,  promising  to 
go  on  with  it  on  the  morrow.  Calhoun  de- 
clined the  request.  "I  do  not  know,"  he 
observed,  "that  an  opportunity  will  then  be 
afforded  me  of  saying  what  I  desire  to  say 
upon  this  point" — a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. No  doubt  he  was  conscious  how 
precarious  was  his  hold  upon  life.  Amid 
the  death-like  silence  and  rapt  attention  of 
the  assembly  that  filled  the  Senate  Chamber 
he  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  position 
taken  by  Cass.  The  Senator,  he  said,  has 
one  of  two  modes  of  saving  the  Union,  and 
I  another.  His  whole  .  ^urse  has  been  a 
course  of  palliatives.  This  word  was  ut- 
tered with  strong  emphasis — the  ictus  being 
on  the  first  syllable.  "And,  sir, "it  was 
added,  "of  all  courses  that  is  the  worst — 
one  might  as  well  treat  a  cancer  that  is 
striking  into  a  vital  part  with  palliatives  as 
to  treat  this  question  with  palliatives." 
After  proceeding  for  a  time,  he  paused,  and 
casting  a  glance  at  the  skirts  of  the  outer 
coat  which  he  wore,  in  a  low  tone  he  ad- 
verted to  it  as  furnishing  a  reason  (as  being, 
perhaps,  too  thin)  why  he  should  now  have 


to  close.  He  retired  at  once  from  the  Senate 
Chamber,which  he  never  entered  again.  In 
the  sick-room  he  grew  more  and  more  feeble 
until,  on  the  31st  of  March,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

Among  the  many  eulogies  that  followed 
upon  his  death,  the  address  of  Webster  to 
the  Senate  on  April  1st  was  marked  by  a 
generous  laudation  of  the  personal  traits  of 
one  whose  political  faith  was,  in  cardinal 
points,  the  antipode  of  that  of  the  speaker, 
who  spoke  of  him  now  with  heartfelt  respect 
and  even  affection.  It  referred  to  Cal- 
houn's last  speech  in  the  Senate — to  his  ap- 
pearance then,  "his  form  still  erect,"  his 
"clear  tones,"  his  "impressive,"  and  even 
' '  imposing ' '  manner.  ' '  There  was  not  one 
of  us,"  said  Webster,  "who  did  not  feel  that 
we  might  imagine  that  we  saw  before  us  a 
Senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived." 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Calhoun's 
political  theories,  as  to  his  private  virtues 
there  can  be  only  an  approving  judgment. 
As  to  his  genius,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  four  great  American  statesmen  of 
that  epoch — the  other  three  being  Clay, 
Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  Touch- 
ing a  few  others,  including  Seward,  there 
does  not  exist  the  same  unanimity  in  accord- 
ing to  them  a  place  in  the  category  of  truly 
great  statesmen.  There  are  critics  of  re- 
pute who  have  like  misgivings,  with  hardly 
less  ground  for  hesitation,  respecting  Clay, 
albeit  justly  extolled  as  an  orator  and  po- 
litical leader. 

The  mingled  or  alternate  grief  and  wrath 
excited  in  New  England  and  in  other 
Northern  States  by  the  Seventh-of-March 
speech  of  Webster,  the  sinking  of  heart  ex- 
perienced, as  well  as  the  bitter  denunciation 
evoked,  are  hardly  comprehensible  save  to 
those  who  fully  understand  the  depth  of 
admiration  which  his  unmatched  eloquence 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  lustre  of 
his  public  career,  including  all  that  he  had 
said  and  done  for  the  cause  of  enlightened 
freedom  and  on  behalf  of  the  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  against  South- 
ern pleas  adverse  to  its  true  purport.  As 
far  back  as  1820  his  commemorative  ad- 
dress at  Plymouth  contained  a  powerful 
philippic  against  the  slave  trade.*  Then 
his  eloquence  moved  John  Adams  to  write 
to  him  that  "  Burke  is  no  longer  to  be  called 
the  greatest  of  modern  orators,"  and  led 

*  Works  of  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 
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George  Ticknor,  who  had  been  lately  con- 
versant with  living  orators  of  eminence 
abroad,  to  declare  that  never  before  in  his 
life  had  he  been  so  excited  by  public  speak- 
ing. Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration  in  1825 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of  his  fame, 
which  reached  the  acme  through  the  con- 
summate ability  shown  in  the  speeches  in 
answer  to  Hayne.  The  height  of  the  ped- 
estal on  which  he  stood  was  afterward  felt 
to  be  something  amply  deserved.  The 
majesty  of  Webster's  looks, 

Whom  the  rich  heavens  shall  so  endow 
With  eyes  of  power  and  Jove's  own  brow, 

of  itself  inspired  the  feeling,  to  use  Milton's 
well-known  phrase,  that  he  was  in  truth  "a 
pillar  of  state. " 

It  was  after  a  season  of  seclusion  in 
Marshfield — whither  he  retired  after  the 
nomination  of  General  Taylor,  as  Achilles 
retired  to  his  tent,  and  when  he  came  to  Wor- 
cester to  deliver  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
candidate — that  I  saw  him  pass  with  stately 
tread  through  the  dense  throng  gathered 
of  an  evening  in  a  spacious  hall  to  hear  him, 
and  heard  one  say  to  another  in  an  audi- 
ble whisper,  "Just  look  at  him!" 

Such  impressions  were  not  confined  to 

New  England,  or  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Wherever  Webster  went  he  was  one 

Whom  no  one  met  at  first 

But  took  a  second  and  wondering  look, 

In  England  his  person,  his  manners,  and  his 
intellectual  traits  elicited  glowing  tributes  of 
admiration  from  Anglican  sources  most 
worthy  of  respect.  By  Sydney  Smith  his 
form  and  aspect  were  lauded  in  a  homely 
simile  characteristic  of  the  author's  wit. 
Such  men  as  Henry  Hallam,  not  given  to 
extravagance,  expressed  an  unstinted  ad- 
miration. Carlyle  was  generally  not  in- 
disposed to  utter  cynical  comments  on 
things  and  persons  American.  To  him 
Webster  seemed  a  "parliamentary  Her- 
cules," besides  being  "a  dignified,  perfect- 
ly bred  man."*  The  honor,  partaking  al- 
most of  awe,  with  which  schoolboys  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  forties  regarded  him 
and  recited  extracts  from  his  speeches  can 
be  realized  only  by  those  of  them  who  still 
survive.  His  writings  remain  to  attest  the 
power  as  well  as  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  his  style.  We  often  hear  now  praise  of 
what  is  termed  his  Saxon  vocabulary.  A 
mistake  is  here  implied.     Webster  was  con- 

*  Rhodes,  i,  139,  140;  Whittier,  iv,  p.  64. 


versant  with,  and  used  with  unsurpassed 
effect,  the  Saxon  side  of  the  English  vocabu- 
lary. His  style,  however,  was  much  en- 
riched by  the  Latin  contents  of  our  English 
tongue,  which  he  interwove  with  not  less 
propriety  and  effect.  A  single  sentence  or 
two  from  one  of  the  Hayne  speeches — a 
sentence  which  I  happen  to  recall — is  a  not 
unfair  sample  of  the  linguistic  character  of 
his  ordinary  style.  It  will  be  seen  how 
large  is  the  proportion  of  the  Latin  deriva- 
tions. For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
they  are  printed  here  in  italics:  "The 
eulogium  pronounced  by  the  honorable 
gentleman,  on  the  character  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  for  her  Revolutionary  and 
other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence. 
I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake*  in  the 
pride  of  her  great  names." 

When  copies  of  the  Seventh-of-March 
speech  were  scattered  abroad  in  myriads  in 
the  Northern  States,  not  alone  former  devo- 
tees of  Webster,  but  a  multitude  besides, 
were  ready  to  brand  it  as  a  desertion  of 
principle,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  to  add 
such  epithets  as  "base"  and  "unprinci- 
pled." In  later  days  we  have  witnessed  the 
incoming  and  spread  of  a  reversal  or  an  es- 
sentially mitigated  verdict.  Even  Whittier 
and  Emerson  felt  bound  to  speak  in  a  much 
milder  tone.  In  the  pathos  of  Whittier's 
"Lost  Occasion"  we  detect  the  impress  of 
a  softened  judgment.  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  lived  to  reverse  his  youthful  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  as  we 
see  in  his  edition,  the  second  of  Lodge's 
"Life  of  Webster,"  and  that  fair-minded 
critic,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  are  enrolled 
in  the  growing  list  of  discerning  students  of 
our  history  who  acquit  Webster  of  selfish 
motives  or  intent.  In  the  list  of  votes  cast 
by  the  chosen  electors  for  candidates  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York  University, 
when  Washington  received  ninety-seven 
votes,  Lincoln  and  Webster  each  had  ninety- 
six.  Especially  worthy  of  respect  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  who,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  history,  reviews  the  course 
of  Webster  with  the  signal  impartiality 
which  is  a  characteristic  merit  of  his  work. 
Not  without  discrimination  he  has  yet  re- 
deemed the  reputation  of  Webster,  as  Web- 
ster had  once  redeemed  the  reputation  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  from  undeserved  dis- 
paragement. 

:;:  A  word  imitative  of  the  Latin. 
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The  accusation  brought  against  Webster 
was  that  he  forsook  his  antislavery  princi- 
ples in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  South, 
and  that  his  aim  was  to  secure  for  himself 
the  presidency.  The  charge  was  that  his 
course  in  reference  to  the  fugitive-slave 
question,  and  to  the  other  legislative  meas- 
ures embraced  in  the  compromise,  was 
dictated  by  these  unworthy  incentives.  That 
he  was  profoundly  desirous  of  composing 
the  differences  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  republic,  the  North  and  the  South,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  If  there  is  any  question 
at  issue,  it  concerns  his  motive  and  the 
means  he  used.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  course  which  he  took  was  in  all  particu- 
lars wise.  The  point  is  whether  his  course 
evinced  a  disregard  of  conscience  under  the 
spur  of  selfish  ambition.  A  candid  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  Seventh-of-March 
speech,  and  to  Webster's  conduct  in  his 
official  capacity  during  that  crisis  in  public 
affairs,  warrants  a  negative  answer.  After 
the  congressional  conflict  was  over,  Mr. 
Giddings,  the  antislavery  champion,  pub- 
lished the  statement  that  before  the  deli  very 
of  his  speech  Webster  had  conferred  with 
him  and  told  him  that  in  the  great  dispute 
he  should  take  ground  the  opposite  of  that 
which  he  actually  took.*  It  occurred  to 
the  present  writer,  in  view  of  these  imputa- 
tions, to  ask  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in 
whose  knowledge  and  trustworthiness  as  a 
witness  he  had  absolute  confidence,  if  aver- 
ments of  this  character  were  entitled  to 
credence.  The  main  parts  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  letters  in  reply  are  here  furnished  to 
the  reader.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp, much  as  he  admired  and  honored  Mr. 
Webster,  did  not  in  this  period  entirely 
harmonize  with  him.  He  never  believed 
him,  however,  to  be  dishonest  or  warped  by 
an  unbridled  craving  for  self-advancement. 

Boston,  25  Feb'y,  1884. 
Dear  Prof.  Fisher, 

Yours  of  the  23d  inst.  reached  me  this  morning. 
I  remember  having  seen  the  statement  to  which 
you  refer  in  a  Newspaper  not  long  ago.  But  I 
never  heard  of  it  oefore.  If  it  rests  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Giddings,  I  should  require  other  evi- 
dence, t  Without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Giddings,  I  have  had  ample  reason  for  discredit- 
ing his  testimony.    If  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  a  copy, 

*  In  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  (1866),  p.  323,  the  language 
of  Giddings  is  more  indefinite:  "He"  (Webster)  "had 
given  antislavery  members  of  Congress  to  understand  that  he 
would  sustain  their  doctrines."  That  Mr.  Giddings  erred  is 
the  decision  of  Rhodes. 

t  Vol.  i,  p.  149,  and  n.  and  p.  158. 


one  of  these  days,  I  will  send  you  a  Speech  of  my 
own,  delivered  in  Congress  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  7th  of  March,  1850,  in  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  convict  him  of  misstatement  in  regard  to 
myself.  He  was  not  a  person  to  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy,  where  his  prejudices  were  involved. 
The  Speech  to  which  I  refer  will  be  found  at  page 
630  of  the  1st  vol.  of  my  Addresses  &  Speeches, 
under  the  title  of  "personal  vindication."  Webster 
called  at  my  door  to  congratulate  me  on  that 
Speech.  The  next  day  I  was  called  home  to  Bos- 
ton, owing  to  the  critical  illness  of  a  Sister,  &  did 
not  get  back  to  Washington  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  of  March.  I  was  thus  absent  during  the 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  immediately  preceding  the 
famous  7th  of  March  Speech.  I  saw  Webster  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  evening  before  his  delivery  of 
it,  but  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  prepa- 
rations to  hold  any  extended  converse  with  me.  I 
heard  the  Speech  the  next  day  with  surprise.  But 
1  had  not  been  in  the  way  of  knowing  what  con- 
sultations he  had  had  with  Giddings, — if  any, — on 
one  side,  or  with  Southern  gentlemen  on  the  other. 
There  were  many  rumors  as  to  the  influence  upon 
him  of  Toombs  &  Stephens  &  others.  But  I 
never  heard  of  the  Giddings  incident  until  recent- 
ly. I  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Webster  at 
that  time,  but  I  did  what  I  could  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  his  condemnation  at  the  North.  Some 
change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  upon  him, 
but  I  have  always  been  unwilling  to  associate  it 
with  "tergiversation  or  insincerity."  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  my  little  Address  at  New  York,  in  1876, 
on  the  unveiling  of  his  Statue  in  Central  Park,  in 
which  there  is  an  allusion  to  my  differences  from 
him.  I  have  always  regretted  some  parts  of  his 
course  at  that  period,  &  do  not  think  they  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  the  Country. 

Yours,  respy.    &  truly, 

Robt.  C.  Winthrop. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 

Boston,  12  March,  1884. 
Dear  Professor  Fisher, 

Soon  after  receiving  your  most  kind  note  of  the 
26th  ult.,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York  for  a 
few  days.  In  turning  over  my  papers  since  my 
return,  I  have  found  the  inclosed  old  proof  sheet 
of  my  remarks  on  Webster  at  the  Banquet  on  his 
Centennial  Birthday.*  It  is  at  your  service  to 
read  &  destroy,  or  to  destroy  without  reading.  It 
is  supplementary  to  the  Address  in  Central  Park, 
of  which  you  speak  so  kindly. 

I  owe  it  to  frankness  to  say  that  the  more  I  re- 
flect on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  the  more  I  regret 
that  Webster  said  some  things  in  the  way  he  said 
them,  &  omitted  to  say  some  things  in  the  way  he 
might  have  said  them.  The  larger  part  of  that 
Speech,  was,  I  think,  prepared  before  he  had  de- 
cided precisely  to  what  conclusions  he  would  come, 
&  would  have  served  as  well  for  one  side  of  the 
question  as  for  the  other.  And,  even  after  the 
Speech  was  made,  I  think,  I  have  reason  for  think- 
ing, that  he  intended  to  fall  in  to  the  support  of 
Genl.  Taylor's  policy,  as  I  have  done.  But  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  denounced  at  the 
North,  &  the  ferocious  assaults  of  the  Abolition- 
ists in  the  West;  made  him  angry,  &  impelled  him 
to  stand  at  bay   &  defy  them.     Meantime  Genl. 

*  Banquet  of  the  Marshfield  Club. 
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Tavlor  died,  &:  his  death,  in  my  judgment,  had 
more  to  do  with  the  course  of  events,  as  gradually 
developed,  than  even  the  7th  of  March  Speech. 

I  have  always  desired  to  put  the  best  Construc- 
tion on  Webster's  utterances  &  to  shield  him  from 
unworthy  imputations. 

No  one  exceeds  me  in  admiration  of  his  powers, 
&  few  exceeded  me,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  in 
attachment  to  him  personally- 

Yours,   respy.    &  truly, 

ROBT.    C.    YVlNTHROP. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher. 

A  vital  peculiarity  of  Clay's  plan  was  the 
combining  of  a  number  of  distinct  proposals 
into  one,  the  passage  of  each  to  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  passage  of  the  others  along 
with  it.  California  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  its  constitution  excluding 
slavery,  but  governments  were  to  be  simul- 
taneously established  by  Congress  in  the 
Territories  ceded  by  Mexico,  with  no  such 
exclusion  in  the  congressional  acts.  Certain 
regulations,  moreover,  were  to  be  enacted 
respecting  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  likewise  more  stringent  legal  means 
of  securing  in  the  North  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  General  Taylor's  plan  was  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  California,  as  a 
measure  by  itself,  leaving  each  of  the  other 
points  in  dispute  to  be  dealt  with  separately 
at  an  appropriate  time.  A  number  of 
weeks  before  the  7th  of  March,  Webster, 
whom  Clay  consulted,  told  him  that  he 
should  support  for  substance  his  scheme, 
without,  however,  engaging  to  go  for  all  its 
particulars.  Mr.  Winthrop  strongly  fa- 
vored General  Taylor's  scheme.  The  vari- 
ous items  of  evidence  on  Webster's  attitude 
respecting  the  President's  policy  it  appears 
at  first  not  easy  to  harmonize.  More  than 
six  weeks  before  the  Seventh-of- March 
speech,  Mr.  Winthrop  understood  Webster 
to  be  in  accord  with  his  approval  of  it.  The 
next  day  after  the  speech  was  delivered,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  Webster 
told  him  that  he  had  omitted  all  allusion  to 
it  for  want  of  time  and  because  he  was  in- 
tending to  make  a  distinct  speech  in  favor 
of  it,  and  that  he  had  thought  of  writing  to 
the  President  to  explain  this  to  him.*  Short- 
ly after  Clay  introduced  his  resolutions 
Webster  told  Mr.  Winthrop  that  he  had  not 
pledged  himself  to  sustainClay 's  resolutions, 
but  was  revolving  the  subject  in  his  mind, 
and  that  he  thought  well  of  the  general  drift 
of  the  President's  policy.  Such  was  then 
his  mood  that  he  was  "  unable  to  see  the 

*  Memoir  of  Winthrop,  p.  113. 


necessity  of  attempting  to  organize  terri- 
torial governments  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah."  After  the  Senate  Committee  had 
reported  the  Compromise  Bill,  Webster,  in 
his  speech  on  July  17,  1850,  said  that  Tay- 
lor's plan  proposed  to  admit  California,  and 
for  the  present  to  stop.  Webster  says  that 
he  "had  deemed  it  indispensable  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  Territories  either 
in  one  bill  or  in  separate  bills;  that  he  had 
been  indifferent  which — except,"  he  added, 
"that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  and 
has  been  my  opinion,  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  pro- 
ceeded measure  by  measure.*  With  occa- 
sional fluctuations  in  his  preferences  on  this 
particular  topic,  the  data,  taken  together, 
appear  to  indicate  that  while  he  deemed  it 
the  wise  course  not  to  leave  the  case  of  the 
Territories  unsettled,  he  had  no  partiality  for 
the  linking  of  the  several  measures  in  one 
legislative  act.  He  said,  in  the  speech  of 
the  17th,  that  it  was  and  had  been  his  fixed 
conviction  that  Congress  should  not  sepa- 
rate "  without  having  made  a  suitable  pro- 
vision" for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories, f 

In  passing  a  judgment  on  Webster's 
course  in  this  momentous  conflict,  the  main 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  actual  contents 
of  his  Seventh-of-March  speech  itself.  The 
first  and  chief  point  is  this:  Did  he  cast 
aside  his  old-established  convictions  on  the 
crucial  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  ? 
What  can  be  more  definite  than  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  speech  ?  ' '  Wherever  there 
is  a  substantive  good  to  be  done,  wherever 
there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  as- 
sert the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery. " 
He  had  given,  he  declared,  numerous 
pledges  so  to  do,  "and,"  he  declared,  "I 
will  perform  those  pledges."  But  he  would 
not  fasten  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  because  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  need  of  it.  On  the  territorial 
question  that  was  brought  in  by  the  Mexi- 
can War,  which  Webster  had  opposed,  as  he 
opposed  also  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  that  ceded  the  Territories,the  material 
for  the  contest,  he  hoped  at  first  that  a  sec- 
tional conflict  would  not  spring  up,  since 
the  admission  of  California  was  the  only 

*  Webster's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  414. 

t  In  one  place  he  professes  to  have  told  the  President  that 
he  was  '  'for  one  general  and  final  adjustment  of  all  the 
questions"  ("Memoir  of  Winthrop,"  p.  153). 
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question  of  "practical importance."*  There 
was  no  danger  that  slavery  could  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  Territories.  Physical 
geography  had  settled  this  beyond  doubt  or 
chance  of  revocation.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  this  was  Webster's  fixed  belief. 
Hence  he  affirmed  that  he  would  put  in  the 
acts  of  Congress  no  proviso  that  would  be 
construed  as  a  taunt  or  reproach,  and  would 
have  no  effect  except  to  wound  the  pride  of 
Southerners.  His  idea  was  that  they  would 
resent  a  fling  at  their  "peculiar  institution" 
inserted  in  a  legislative  act  for  no  tangible 
object. 

In  the  next  afternoon  after  the  Seventh- 
of-March  speech  Webster  sat  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Winthrop  for  a  half-hour.  He 
told  Mr.  Winthrop  that  he  had  been  at  work 
on  a  revision — that  he  had  inserted  one  or 
two  passages  which  he  had  omitted  "in  the 
hurry  of  delivery."  One  of  these  was 
under  the  head  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  in  the  North.  It  referred  to  the  im- 
prisonment in  the  South  of  colored  seamen 
from  the  North,  and  embraced  the  indignity 
suffered  at  Charleston  by  the  Messenger  of 
Massachusetts,  the  venerable  Samuel  Hoar, 
the  father  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar. 

Webster's  confident  opinion  that  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  were  in  reality  practically 
inaccessible  to  slavery  was  supported  by 
competent  judges  of  the  soil  and  climate 
and  by  concurrent  circumstances,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  facts  of 
history.  If  his  purpose  to  avoid  the  wanton 
irritation  of  sensitive  combatants  on  one 
side  in  a  great  conflict  in  our  national  his- 
tory was  not  culpable,  if  he  was  at  least 
honest  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  who  has  a 
right  to  denounce  him  for  it  ?  Next  to  the 
criticism  of  Webster  just  adverted  to,  and 
perhaps  even  more  obnoxious,  was  the 
course  pursued  by  him  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  On 
this  subject  it  cannot  be  a  ground  of  just  re- 
proach that  he  undertook  to  state  the  griev- 
ances that  each  of  the  two  sections  com- 
plained of.  What  inconsistencies  with  the 
Constitution,  the  organic  law  binding  on 
both,  were  alleged  on  each  side  ?  This  was 
the  inquiry.  Webster  was  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  he  could  not,  without  stultify- 
ing himself,  exercise  the  function  of  an 
arbiter  and  ignore  the  provisions  of  the 

*  Edward  Everett,    "Biographical  Memoir  of  Webster," 
Works  of  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  clvii. 


Constitution  on  this  matter.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  belonged — properly  be- 
longed— to  the  States  to  enact  laws  to  carry 
out  these  provisions,  but,  he  said,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  otherwise.  He 
could  not,  in  discussing  the  terms  of  pacifi- 
cation, shut  his  eyes  to  notorious  efforts  of 
various  sorts  at  the  North  to  hinder  the 
pledges  in  the  Constitution  from  being 
complied  with.  It  should  be  remembered 
to  his  credit  that  he  maintained  that  the 
fugitive  "ought  [in  the  State  where  he  was 
arrested]  to  have  a  jury  trial  in  case  he 
denied  owing  service  to  the  claimant."  This 
was  in  the  Fugitive  Bill  introduced  by  him- 
self on  June  3, 1850.  He  said  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  Senate  when  Mason's  bill 
passed,  he  should  have  moved  as  a  substi- 
tute his  own  bill  having  in  it  this  provision. 
It  is  true  that  he  thought  the  passage  of 
Mason's  bill  a  less  evil  than  the  defeat  of  the 
compromise  settlement.  No  doubt  he  is 
responsible  for  this  conviction.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  and  if  he  erred,  the 
question  is,  was  he  sincere  in  this  j udgment  ? 
It  requires  no  stretch  of  candor  or  of  charity 
to  believe  that  he  was. 

The  longer  the  discussion  was  kept  up  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  and  the  more  vehe- 
ment it  became,  the  stronger  became  the 
apprehension  of  Webster  that  later,  if  not 
sooner,  it  would  develop  into  a  heated  con- 
flict and  possibly  a  movement  in  the  South 
for  division,  of  which  at  the  outset  he  had 
not  had  so  serious  a  fear.  After  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Taylor  (March  5, 
1849),  resolutions  of  Southern  States  and 
communications  sent  by  Southern  delegates 
in  Congress — acting  under  the  auspices,  as 
their  main  leader,  of  Calhoun — to  their  con- 
stituents, and  the  organization,  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  Free-Soil  Party  in  the  North 
"on  an  antislavery  basis,"  there  ensued  in 
the  country — it  is  not  strange  that  Webster 
so  felt — a  crisis  "  of  a  formidable  character." 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,*  "on  the  whole,  in 
judging  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  whether  at  that  par- 
ticular juncture  in  our  national  history  a 
pacifying  element,  a  palliative,  wTas  or  was 
not  on  the  whole  desirable;  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  the  fit  occasion  for  the  great 
Northern  leader  to  assume  such  a  tone  and 
take  such  a  position  as  would  have  rallied 
and   combined  the  opponents  of   slavery 

*  Yale  Review,  vol.  ii,  p.  127. 
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extension  and  the  cognate  measures  of  the 
slave  power,  and  would  have  raised  their 
ardor  and  determination  to  a  higher  pitch. 
Possibly  the  hour  has  not  even  yet  arrived 
for  history  to  deliver  on  this  question  its 
final  verdict."'  He  did  not  share  in  the  idea, 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  antislavery  circles 
in  the  North,  that  zealous  partisans  in  the 
South  would  never  engage  in,  or,  as  some 
averred,  could  not  be  driven  into,  an  overt 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  or  even  to 
take  up  arms  against  laws  enacted  for  its 
defence.  Webster  judged  better  on  this 
point  than  not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
then,  and  better  than  many  more  Northern- 
ers imagined  even  on  the  verge  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  secret  of  Webster's  depreca- 
tion of  further  antislavery  agitation  in  the 
North  and  of  the  disfavor  that  he  expressed 
for  the  abolition  societies  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  a  thirst  for  high  public  office.  It 
was  not  a  mercenary  spirit,  not  a  vulgar 
personal  ambition  prompting  him  to  fling 
away  sincere  beliefs.  It  deserves  a  better 
name.  It  was  rather  an  intense  patriotism, 
and  the  vital  element  that  in  him  had  char- 
acterized it  from  the  outset  of  his  public 
career.  He  could  not  think  of  disunion  as 
anything  short  of  a  heart-breaking  disaster. 
Apart  from  personal  emotion,  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Union  of  the 
States  was  the  one  indispensable  safeguard 
of  republican  government  among  us.  He 
had  not  acquired  a  liking  for  the  institution 
of  slavery.  He  would  not  yield  to  slavery 
an  inch  beyond  its  constitutional  limits. 
But  the  evil  of  slavery,  in  the  exigency  that 
had  arisen,  might  be  outstripped  by  an  evil 
more  to  be  dreaded,  carrying  in  it  no  hope 
of  deliverance.  Surely  he  may  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  new  alleviations,  new 
remedies,  the  revival  of  the  views  on  the 
subject  which,  as  he  pointed  out  in  his 
speech,  even  Virginia  statesmen  of  renown 
in  the  olden  times  had  cherished  and 
avowed,  might  appear.  "While  the  Union 
endures,"  he  had  the  courage — or,  some 
may  think,  the  folly — to  believe  that  "all 
else  of  trial  and  calamity  which  can  befall  a 
nation  may  be  remedied  or  borne."*  Is  it 
not  more  reasonable  and  vastly  more  chari- 
table to  attribute  to  him  the  heartfelt  per- 
suasion that  the  wreck  of  the  American 
Union,  as  the  result  of  chronic  intestine  dis- 
cord, would  be  incomparably  the  greater 

*  Everett's  "Memoir,"  Works  of  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  clx. 


evil  of  the  two,  and  would  be  the  precursor 
of  anarchy  and  other  intolerable  calamities. 
Thus  believing,  was  it  ignoble  in  him  to  try 
to  find  a  basis  on  which  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  re- 
public, could  live  together  in  peace  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Seventh- 
of-March  speech  the  moral  disapproval  of 
slavery  that  had  taken  root  in  the  Northern 
States  was  not  set  forth  with  an  emphasis 
commensurate  with  the  fact.  The  hearer 
and  the  reader  were  not  compelled  to  realize 
the  depth  and  prevalence  of  that  feeling,  nor 
were  the  consequences,  not  to  be  staved  off 
by  political  devices,  dwelt  upon.  A  reason 
maybe  found  in  the  pacific  aim  of  the  speech . 

Those  who  felt  most  aggrieved  by  deroga- 
tory expressions  in  the  Seventh-of-March 
speech  applied  to  the  abolition  societies 
often  seemed  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  the  fruit  of  an  alteration  of  opinion 
on  Webster's  part.  It  was  not  a  sudden 
outburst  of  antipathy  to  these  movements  at 
the  North.  Webster  had  not  been  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  movements  of  this  class. 
They  appeared  to  him  productive  of  mis- 
chiefs in  awakening  in  the  South  a  passion- 
ate resentment  and  a  defence  of  slavery  as 
right  and  beneficent — an  opinion  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  eminent  men  in  the 
South  and  the  North  had  once  been  agreed 
in  avowing.  In  a  note  to  his  printed  speech 
Webster  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Channing; 
written  to  him  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore, in  which  he  had  said  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  show  to  the  Southern  States  that  we  are 
their  friends  and  not  their  enemies,  deprecat- 
ed everything  which  sows  discord  and  ex- 
asperates sectional  animosities,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  our  efforts  against  slavery,  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  we  should  make  the 
case  worse  by  rousing  sectional  pride  and 
passion  for  its  support.  Webster  yearned 
for  a  return  of  the  period  when  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  slavery  were  dispassion- 
ately considered — hopeless  to  most  as  a 
wish  of  this  kind  appeared.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  review  of  the  history  of  slavery, 
masterly  in  its  condensation  and  clearness. 
In  the  criticism  of  Webster's  speech,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  did  not 
ignore  the  influence  which  the  culture  of 
cotton  and  the  gains  procured  by  this  prod- 
uct had  exerted  in  altering  the  current 
temper  of  feeling  in  the  Southern  States 
respecting  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his  objections  to  the 
antislavery  agitation  in  the  free  States,  as 
it  might  have  been  foreseen,  would  prove, 
as  they  did  prove,  quite  futile.  The  war- 
fare against  the  institution  of  slavery  by 
reasonings  and  invectives  before  popular 
assemblies  and  by  political  organizations 
it  was  vain  to  strive  to  quell  by  exhortations, 
even  when  these  sprang  from  considerations 
conscientiously  cherished.  There  might  be 
abundant  rashness  and  fanaticism  mingled 
in  a  tide  moral  in  its  sources  and  its  nature, 
but  on  this  account  it  was  not  to  be  stayed 
by  remonstrances,  be  they  never  so  ardent 
and  sincere. 

In  the  compromise  debate,  the  promoters 
of  the  antislavery  cause  in  the  North,  by 
political  as  well  as  by  other  agencies,  found 
a  champion  in  Seward.  He  did  not  re- 
pudiate the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
but  he  claimed  that  there  is  a  higher  law 
which  has  a  prior  title  to  obedience.  He 
asserted,  as  he  had  asserted  before,  that 
slavery  itself  can  and  must  be  abolished, 
and  would  be  by  one  or  the  other  of  two 
means;  if  not  by  moral  causes  and  influ- 
ences, inspiring  voluntary  action,  then  by 
violence  following  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  He  hazarded  the  bold  declaration 
— a  prophecy  not  verified — There  will  be  no 
disunion  and  no  secession.  As  to  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  people  of  the  North,  he 
said,  will  deter  them  from  taking  part  in  it. 
Their  sentiment  is  the  dictate  of  the  higher 
law  which  enjoins  for  such  refugees  from  op- 
pression hospitality,"  which,"  he  said, "  your 
Constitution  and  laws  convert  into  a  crime." 

Seward  was  right  in  judging  that  the 


antislavery  sentiment  in  the  free  States 
would  not  be  essentially  weakened  by  an- 
tagonistic efforts.  And  he  was  right  in 
foreseeing  that  it  would  go  on  increasing  in 
its  power  of  influence.  But  his  prediction 
that  no  secession  or  disunion  was  coming 
proved  to  be  an  illusion.  Webster  was  right 
in  holding  disunion  to  be  not  so  improbable 
an  event.  Webster  was  incorrect  in  the 
persuasion  that  should  a  separation  occur 
it  would  be  perpetual.  But  he  showed  the 
insight  of  an  oracle  in  proclaiming  that 
liberty  and  union  are  inseparable,  and  in 
so  stamping  this  conviction  and  his  ex- 
position of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
on  his  fellow-citizens,  the  young  and  the  old, 
that  when  the  hour  came  for  taking  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  national  unity  the  lessons 
that  he  had  instilled  nerved  the  host  of  its 
defenders  in  the  contest. 

Happily,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
incorporated  in  popular  addresses  the 
truth  that  the  ideal,  the  type  of  civilization 
in  this  country,  unites  indispensably  union 
and  freedom.  These  came  to  be  associ- 
ated as  the  two  pillars  of  our  civil  polity. 
The  unqualified  necessity  of  a  continuance 
of  the  Union  as  it  existed  was  the  one  cause 
and  the  sole  moral  defence,  so  far  as  the 
North  is  concerned,  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
its  great  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  life.  If 
it  was  a  fault  of  Webster  to  present  in  de- 
bate a  lukewarm  picture  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  slavery,  an  underestimate  of 
dangers  and  calamities  inseparable  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  union  of  the  States 
was  undeniably  the  fault  of  a  great  number 
of  his  contemporaries  who  assailed  him  with 
unsparing  detraction. 
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all  our  valley  there  is  no 
man  so  agreeable  as  Stacy 
Whoople,  none  so  accom- 
plished, none  so  versatile. 
One  might  be  inclined  to 
add,  none  so  handsome ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Pleasantville  tailor  has  been 
more  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  Stacy  than  Nature 
in  hers.  Figure  a  bit  too  spare  ?  Hair  a 
trifle  thin  and  dank  ?  What  are  they  when 
hidden  beneath  the  graceful  folds  of  a  black 
Prince  Albert  and  a  dashing  pearl  fedora  ? 
In  all  our  valley  there  is  no  voice  so  deep,  so 
full,  so  big  as  his,  and  yet  so  soft ;  no  fiddle 
that  can  sing  like  his  from  sunset  to  sunrise ; 
no  arm  so  strong  at  swinging  corners;  no 
feet  so  light  at  "  chassey  all."  When  a  rifle 
barks  just  once  on  Gander  Ridge  and  the 
dogs  stop  their  baying,  they  say  in  the  store, 
"Stacy's  shootin'."  When  a  light  burns 
late  in  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  they  say, "  Stacy  sets  late  a-stedyin'." 
For  Stacy  is  a  scholar. 

The  Admirable  Whoople!  Witness  what 
the  women  of  our  valley  say  of  him.  It  is 
written  in  black  and  white,  in  dots  and 
dashes  and  curls  in  Miss  Emily  Hanna- 
berry's  note-book,  that  skeleton  in  our  val- 
ley's closet,  that  repository  of  so  much  we 
would  have  left  unsaid.  Miss  Hannaberry 
is  a  most  estimable  woman.  But  few  of  us 
would  raise  a  voice  against  her,  and  for 
those  few  the  inspiration  would  not  be  the 
good  woman  herself,  but  her  ambition  and 
her  note-book.  It  was  her  ambition  that 
led  her  to  the  study  of  stenography,  so  her 
note-book  was  her  constant  companion. 
Forth  it  came  whenever  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together,  and  speech  ceased  with 
us  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
ideas  from  man  to  man;  it  became  merely 
a  means  by  which  Miss  Emily  was  to  obtain 
practice  in  speed,  in  accuracy  and  in  neat- 
ness. Now  the  women  of  our  valley  can- 
not deny  those  thoughtless  words  regarding 
Stacy  Whoople.  That  would  reflect  on 
Miss  Hannaberry's  accuracy  and  clearness. 
Witness  them,  then. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sisters  of  the 


Heathen,  about  a  year  ago,  according  to 
Miss  Emily's  record,  and  some  months  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Rhoda  Bunting  into  the 
life  of  Six  Stars,  that  there  was  raised  in 
praise  of  Stacy  Whoople  every  voice  in  our 
valley  that  would  bring  a  tingle  to  the  ears 
of  a  man  in  whose  veins  ran  red  blood.  We 
skip  that  part  of  the  Hannaberry  notes 
bearing  on  the  barrel  of  blankets  and  gar- 
ments in  course  of  packing  for  Africa,  and 
we  find  that  A.  M.  C.  (meaning  Annie  May 
Carter)  said,  "He  is  certainly  the  tastiest 
dresserin  the  county."  To  thisrejoinsS.L. 
(presumably  Sarah  Larker),  "  It's  a  treat  to 
hear  him  sing."  More  about  Central  Africa, 
and  Martha  Killowill  exclaims  with  much 
asperity,  "He's  entirely  too  good  for  her." 
Who  this  inferior  person  was  the  record 
does  not  disclose,  but  we  have  here  a  hint 
that  at  this  time  Stacy  was  paying  rather 
assiduous  attention  to  someone.  So  Lizzie 
Bawkis  thinks,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
report  on  the  famine  in  India  we  find  her 
exclaiming,  "  It  'ud  be  a  shame  for  such  a 
pretty  man  as  him  to  marry  a  girl  as  is  nat- 
urally so  plain."  Someone  declares  that 
the  mysterious  "she"  is  an  elegant  house- 
keeper, but  all  women  are  thus  divinely 
gifted,  and  a  chorus  of  exclamation  points, 
as  Miss  Emily  describes  the  outburst,  greets 
this  assertion. 

"To  think,"  cries  A.  M.  C,  "of  her  as 
was  raised  in  Slender  Gut  even  dreamin'  of 
movin'  into  the  finest  house  in  town!"  Im- 
possible indeed!  "What  would  his  Ma 
say,  was  she  alive,  with  such  a  dotter-in-law 
to  handle  all  them  fine  old  Whoople  hair- 
looms?"  Lizzie  Bawkis  exclaims. 

But  Mrs.  Whoople's  long  rest  was  never 
disturbed  by  such  earthly  calamities.  The 
mysterious  girl  so  disapproved  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Heathen  was  but  one  of  Stacy's 
passing  fancies,  as  many  of  those  very  Sis- 
ters had  been,  and  as  they  hoped  to  be 
again ;  for  Stacy  was  fickle.  Eminently  fit- 
ted for  love-making,  he  was  pre-eminently 
unfit  for  matrimony.  What  wife  will  listen 
to  a  husband's  songs?  The  wail  of  the 
fiddle  awakens  the  baby.     Why  train  in 
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the  debate  for  the  forum,  if  one's  life- 
work  is  splitting  wood  for  the  kitchen  fire  ? 
So  Whoople  was  wary.  We  know,  though, 
that  the  mysterious  girl  was  not  Rhoda 
Bunting,  for  it  was  months  later  that  she 
came  to  our  valley. 

It  was  Snyder  County  that  gave  us 
Rhoda.  From  that  home  of  culture,  the 
Airy  Grove  Musical  Seminary,  she  came  to 
us  to  give  lessons  on  the  melodion  and  the 
Killo will's  piano.  A  trim  little  thing  she 
was!  I  see  her  now,  as  she  used  to  start 
out  each  morning  with  her  sailor  hat  tilted 
dashingly  over  that  fine  head  of  hair  of 
burnished  copper,  shading  as  bright  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  ever  our  valley  has  seen,  shading 
a  pair  of  dimpled  cheeks  whose  roses  even 
the  wind  and  sun  could  not  hide.  A  trim 
figure  was  hers,  encased  in  a  tight  black 
jersey;  and  a  masterful  stride  she  had,  a 
step  full  of  spirit.  Swinging  her  music  roll, 
she  was  off  on  that  weary  route  of  hers  that 
led  from  valley's  end  to  valley's  end,  some- 
times circling  the  ridges,  sometimes  braving 
the  mountains  where  the  wooded  solitude 
was  broken  by  some  soul's  striving  after 
art  as  it  is  in  a  melodion.  And  sunset 
brought  her  home  again,  a  bit  jaded,  per- 
haps, but  trim  still,  and  cheery.  ^ 

Stacy  Whoople,  sitting  on  his  porch  one 
evening,  noticed  her  as  she  trudged  up  the 
village  street,  homeward  bound  to  the  Kill- 
owill's,  where  she  had  taken  board.  Of 
course  he  would  never  have  given  her  an- 
other thought  had  she  not  come  by  the  very 
next  evening,  at  the  very  same  minute, 
when  the  weathercock  on  the  Larker's  barn 
was  ablaze  in  the  evening  sun.  The  third 
night  he  unconsciously  turned  his  chair, 
turned  his  back  on  the  square  and  all  its 
interests,  that  his  eyes  might  fetch  the  bend 
in  the  road.  And  when  she  went  by  he 
called  a  pleasant  "good  evening"  to  her. 
He  expected  the  girl  to  make  an  inaudible 
reply  and  hide  her  face  from  him  by  look- 
ing away.  Instead  she  smiled,  so  cheerily 
that  he  half  started  from  his  chair.  But  he 
quickly  recovered,  and  let  her  pass.  It  was 
not  long,  though,  till  he  went  into  the  house 
and  garbed  himself  in  his  Prince  Albert. 

Poor  mice!  Poor  men!  Poor  Stacy 
Whoople!  When,  in  a  well-laid  plan,  you 
have  spent  a  half  hour  getting  your  tie 
straight;  when  you  have  tallowed  your  boots 
until  a  dust  speck  seems  like  a  great  blotch; 
when  you  have  soaped  your  hair  down  and 


brushed  your  coat  till  it  shines  like  a  dish- 
pan;  when  you  have  gently  rapped  on  the 
door  and  heard  a  soft  voice  bid  you  enter — 
it  is  your  right  to  find  her  alone.  But  if 
there  must  be  another  there,  your  right  is  to 
demand  that  he  be  a  man — a  manlike  your- 
self, all  brushed  and  soaped  and  tallowed. 
To  find  her  with  the  one  boy  in  all  the  vil- 
lage you  abominate ;  to  find  him  gayly  rat- 
tling music  from  a  mouth-organ,  with  the 
girl  so  busy  accompanying  him  on  the  Kill- 
owill's  piano  that  she  can  only  turn  her 
head  and  smile  at  you — that  istheunkindest 
cut.     So  it  befell  Stacy  Whoople. 

Rhoda  Bunting  smiled  pleasantly.  Her 
greeting  was  warm  enough,  but  she  pounded 
the  keys  with  redoubled  vigor. 

Willie  Calker  paused  a  moment  to  catch 
his  breath  and  knock  the  harmonica  on  the 
leg  of  his  chair. 

"  Ho,  Stace,"  he  said.  Then  he  plunged 
into  the  music  again. 

The  Admirable  Whoople  sat  pigeon-foot 
awhile,  eying  the  tips  of  his  boots.  After 
an  interminable  time  he  eased  himself  by  a 
swing  to  crow-foot,  inspecting  his  heels. 
From  crow-foot  to  pigeon-foot,  from  pig- 
eon-foot back  he  went,  till  at  last  the  music 
caught  his  feet,  and  the  rumble  of  the  floor 
sounded  solemnly  through  the  whine  of  the 
mouth-organ  and  the  clatter  of  the  piano. 
Rhoda  heard  it.  With  one  last  mad  dash 
her  fingers  twiddled  along  the  keys  in  the 
fashion  most  approved  at  Airy  Grove,  and 
she  swung  around  on  the  stool  and  faced 
him. 

"My,  but  it  sounds  nice!"  he  said. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  Willie  and  me  play  regular." 

The  boy  knocked  his  harmonica  omi- 
nously on  the  chair-leg  for  a  moment. 
Then,  looking  up,  he  crossed  glances  with 
Stacy  Whoople  so  sharply  that  the  fire  flew. 

"It  would  sound  better  without  the 
mouth-organ,"  said  Stacy  boldly.  "Har- 
monicas is  meant  for  babies  to  cut  their 
teeth  on.  When  I  come  again,  I'll  bring 
me  fiddle." 

"That  would  be  lovely!"  Rhoda  pro- 
nounced each  word  with  emphasis,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  leaned  toward  him.  so 
that  in  the  lamplight  the  man  could  see 
her  face,  eager  as  it  was  with  honest  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  harmonica  was  knocking  ominously 
on  the  chair-leg. 
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"The  mouth-organ  would  spoil  it,"  de-  tainment,"  repeated  Whoople  a  bit  louder; 

clared   Stacy.      "It's  first-rate  when   you    "  as  I  was  savin' " 

are  fetchin5  the  cows  home,  but  for  an  even-  "Jigs  are  a   common   kind   of  music," 

in'  entertainment ."     He  shrugged  his  Willie  went  on.     "  Now  if  you'd  take  a  few 

shoulders.   He  was  talking  to  Rhoda  Hunt-     lessors " 


liirufll 
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Swinging  her  music  roll,  she  was  off  on  t lint  weary  route  of  hers.  —  Rage 


ing,  avoiding  the  boy's  quiet  eyes.  He  had 
never  noticed  Willie  before  except  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  now  more  than  ever 
there  was  need  to  ignore  him.  Ux\s  I  was 
savin',  for  an  evenin'  entertainment " 

Willie  Calker  was  not  to  be  ignored. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  have  you  play  with 
us,  Stace,"  he  said,  "if  you  could  only  do 
somethin'  besides  jigs." 

"As  I  was  savin',  for  an  evenin'  enter- 
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"I  started  to  say  somethin'  about  an 
evenin'  entertainment,"  cried  the  Admira- 
ble, striving  vainly  not  to  be  ferocious,  for 
that  would  have  been  an  admission  of  the 
boy's  existence. 

"You  might  be  able  to  join  us  in  playin' 
'  There's  only  me  and  you  in  the  wide,  wide 
world,'"  said  Willie.  "S'posin'  we  play 
'There's  only  me  and  you,'  Rhoda,  just  to 
show  him." 


Gayly  rattling  music  from  a  mouth-organ,  with  the  girl  busy  accompanying  him. — Page 


The  hoy  straightened  up  in  his  chair, 
clasped  the  harmonica  to  his  mouth,  swelled 
his  cheeks, and  swung  away  into  thestirring 
strains.  For  Rhoda,  there  was  no  choice. 
She  could  not  talk  above  these  resounding 
harmonies.  She  could  not  stare  at  Mr. 
Whoople,  and  it  looked  foolish  to  sit  there 
watching  her  folded  hands.  Her  fingers 
waved  over  the  keys  with  that  grace  pecu- 
liar to  the  pupils  of  Airy  Grove,  and  the 
Killowill  piano  sang  out  with  the  har- 
monica. 

It  was  better  thus,  after  all.  The  lamp 
at  her  side  brought  out  her  clear  profile 
against  the  gloom,  and  Stacy  Whoople, 
watching  the  Shite  hands  feathering  to  and 
fro,  watching  her  lithe  form  swaying  with 
the  music,  saw  that  she  did  not  look  at  the 
keys  nor  at  her  flying  fingers,  but  away  off, 
at  die  ceiling,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "It's 
wonderful'." 

Poor  mice!  Poor  men!  Poor  Stacy 
Whoople!  One  night  of  such  misery 
aroused  his  anger.  The  second  awakened 
59o 


in  him  a  dogged  determination  for  a  victory 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  cherished  freedom. 
The  third  broke  his  spirit:  and  when  a 
man's  spirit  is  broken  this  way  he  is  in  love. 
They  say  love  makes  us  young  again.  It 
made  a  boy  of  the  Admirable  Wrhoople,  and 
beside  this  sighing  swain,  Willie  Calker, 
with  his  harmonica  and  his  great  red  tie, 
was  a  dashing  man  about  the  valley.  Stacy 
felt  the  change  too.  On  the  fifth  morning, 
when  he  wandered  into  the  Calker's  gar- 
den, Willie  was  weeding  the  onion  bed, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  a  mere  mite  that  he 
could  crush  with  one  blow  of  his  heavy 
boots.  The  lad  smiled  at  him,  and  called 
him  "Stace,"  not  with  effrontery,  but  by 
right;  and  Whoople  bore  it,  for  he  knew 
that  in  reality  he  was  the  suppliant;  that  in 
that  dream-garden  where  he  would  be  wan- 
dering, he  was  on  his  knees  while  the  mas- 
terly boy  towered  over  him. 

"You  mind  what  I  told  you  last  night," 
Stacy  began. 

"You  mind  what  I  told  you,"  Willie  re- 
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torted,  turning  over  and  propping  himself 
up  with  his  wide-spread  hands. 

"  I  sayd  I'd  give  you  five  cents  a  night  to 

stay  away That's  all  it's  worth,"  cried 

the  other.  "  The  idee,  anyhow,  of  my  pay- 
ing you  to  keep  away !  You  otter  be  kicked 
out." 

"  You  dassent,"  returned  the  boy  calmly. 
"  You  know  you  dassent,  too.  She  thinks 
a  heap  of  me  and  I  think  a  heap  of  her. 
That's  why  it's  worth  ten  cents  for  me  to 
stay  away  at  nights." 

Stacy  sat  down  on  a  tomato  frame,  and 
for  a  long  time  contemplated  the  twirling 
end  of  a  blade  of  timothy  he  held  in  his 
hand.  "You  know  it  ain't  right,  Willie," 
he  began  more  softly.  "  You  ottent  to 
sell  yourself  that  way." 

"Folks  alius  gets  more  for  doin' 
what's  wrong,  don't  they?"  returned 
the  boy. 

"But  s'posin'  I  told  her  on  you?" 
said  Whoople,  with  a  touch  of  defi- 
ance. 

"Yes,  s'posin',"  retorted  Willie. 
"  She'd  like  to  know  that  you  was  payin' 
me  ten  cents  an  evenin'  so  you  could  set 
up  with  her,  wouldn't  she  ?  You'd  bet- 
ter s'posin'  somethin'  else."  The  boy 
arose  and  stood  before  his  rival.  "  You 
offered  me  a  nickel,  Stace  Whoople,"  he 
went  on.  "  You  otter  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  It  ain't  right,  as  you  say,  so  I 
wants  a  dime,  for  it  ain't  often  I've  a 
chance  to  play  duets  with  anybody  as 
was  educated  in  a  regular  cemetary. 
Besides,  I  think  a  heap  of  Rhoda  Bunt- 
ing and  she  thinks  a  heap  of  me.  She 
isn't  so  old  and  I'm  not  so  young  but 
what  she  might  wait.  I'm  fourteen. 
When  I'm  twenty  she'll  be  thirty,  and 
there  was  young  Elmer  Barefoot,  he  was 
only  twenty  when  he  married  that  rich 
Widow  Hockewout  from  Kishikoquillas. 
Then  Theodore  Spangle's  wife  is  fifteen 
year  older  than  him,  and  if  I " 

"  Hold  on,"  cried  Stacy,  reaching  out 
desperately  and  seizing  the  boy's  hand 
— for  Willie  was  slowly  retreating  from 
him.  "  Hold  on!  You  mind  what  you 
sayd  last  night — you  sayd  it  with  fingers 
criss-crossed.  Well,  here's  a  dollar — 
ten  evenin's,  mind  you " 

"I  don't  want— — "  Willie  was 
struggling  to  protest. 

He  was  too  late.     He  stood   there 


alone,  contemplating  a  great  silver  coin, 
and  Whoople  had  fled. 

"Stace — Stace!"  The  boy  ran  to  the 
gate  and  looked  up  the  road,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  rival. 

A  bright  silver  dollar  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  have  when  you  are  only  fourteen.  But 
when  you  are  fourteen  and  love  a  woman; 
when  you  have  a  bright  red  tie  and  a  har- 
monica; when  the  woman  you  love  can  play 
the  Killowill's  piano,  it  is  dreadful  to  stand 
alone  in  the  darkness,  peering  through  the 
window  into  the  cheerful  room  where  she 
sits,  and  to  know  that  you  have  sold  your 
right  to  be  with  her.  The  dollar  burned  in 
Willie's  hand  that  night.     Once  he  thought 
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of  hurling  it  away,  into  the  mill-race.  That 
was  when  she  looked  up  from  her  playing 
and  smiled  at  Stacy  Whoople,  and  Stacy 
smiled  back  and  swept  the  bow  slowly 
across  the  strings  so  that  they  wailed  soft- 
ly. And  how  she  played !  The  Killowills' 
piano  had  caught  the  fiddle's  mood.  Willie 
knew  that.  In  the  outer  darkness  he  could 
not  hear  one  note,  but  there  by  the  window 
he  could  see  her  swaying  to  and  fro;  he 
could  see  the  white  hands  flashing;  he  could 
see  her  face  upturned  in  the  lamplight  halo 
as  she  watched  the  ceiling,  dreamily.  At 
her  side,  Stacy  stood.  He,  too,  was  learn- 
ing to  play  without  watching  the  strings. 
His  eyes  were  on  her  face,  and  as  he  swung 
the  bow,  he  smiled.  Sometimes  she  would 
look  to  him,  and  Willie  could  see  their 
glances  cross  and  the  fire  fly.  Then  it'was 
that  the  dollar  burned  in  his  hand;  but  a 
dollar  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  To  save  it  he  hurried  to  his  old  re- 
treat behind  the  mill,  where,  seated  on  the 
bank,  he  could  contemplate  the  black  wa- 
ters of  the  dam. 

All  the  solace  of  tobacco,  all  the  soothing 
of  the  weed,  a  boy  has  in  a  grassy  bank,  a 
stretch  of  water,  and  a  few  pebbles.  But 
when  it  is  dark  and  you  vent  your  anger  in 
a  wild  swing  of  the  arms — then  there  is  si- 
lence— then  that  solemn  splash  out  there  in 
the  blackness — that  is  better.  Thus  you 
hurl  the  devils  from  you.  Thus  you  drown 
them  out  there  in  the  inky  sea.  Then  your 
arm  gets  sore,  and  your  shoulder  cramps — 
and  peace  comes  to  you. 

So  it  was  with  Willie  Calker.  After  he 
had  sat  a  great  while  contemplating  the 
wide  reaches  of  that  sea  of  his — the  only  sea 
he  had  ever  known — he  inserted  two  fingers 
in  his  mouth  and  whistled  long  and  low. 
He  did  not  have  to  rub  a  lamp  or  an  ancient 
brass  ring.  His  was  a  simpler  mode  of  sum- 
moning his  genii.  Out  of  the  pale  glow  of 
the  square,  Irving  Killowill  came  slinking 
to  him. 

Willie  pointed  to  the  water.  "  Irving," 
he  said,  "  does  you  mind  the  last  time  I 
soused  you?" 

The  littler  boy  just  chattered. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  recollect,"  said  the 
master  calmly. 

Irving  chattered  louder  and  beat  his  legs 
aimlessly  with  his  hands. 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  souse  you  now,"  Willie 
went  on,  "but  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you." 


"Oh,  thanks!"  cried  young  Killowill;  "I 
thot  mebbe " 

"Don't  think,"  commanded  Willie.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  think.  Can  you  play  the 
jews-harp?" 

"I  can  play  'The  Devil's  Dream,'"  re- 
plied Irving,  with  a  ring  of  pride  in  his 
voice. 

"  That's  the  only  jews-harp  tune  they  is," 
returned  his  master.  "That'll  do.  Can  you 
keep  up  with  the  pianner  and  the  fiddle?" 

"It  depends  how  fast  they  go,"  Irving 
answered. 

"  Do  you  mind  the  last  time  I  soused 
you?"  Willie  pointed  again  to  the  black 
water. 

"I  guess  I  can  keep  up,"  faltered  little 
Killowill. 

"And  do  you  want  to  earn  five  cents  an 
evenin',  easy  work,  steady  job  for  nine 
evenin's?" 

"Is  there  any  danger?"  asked  Irving. 
To  his  mind  such  a  prize  was  only  to  be 
won  at  some  great  risk,  by  daring  life  and 
limb.  The  thought  of  it  stirred  him.  His 
fear  of  his  master  was  gone  now,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  fortune,  and  he  laid  a  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder  and  shook  him. 
"Honest  now,"  he  cried,  "ain't  you  fool- 
in'?" 

Willie  stood  up  and  for  a  moment  gazed 
across  the  flat  to  the  Killowill  house,  where 
the  light  was  winking  at  him  from  the  win- 
dow. Then  he  turned  to  the  boy,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  pointed  to  the  water. 

"  Honest,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  And  mind 
how  you  was  soused  the  last  time,  that  time 
you  forgot  to  put  the  m'lasses  in  Martin 
Holmes's  boots." 

Irving  Killowill  minded  the  last  time  he 
was  soused.  He  did  the  will  of  his  master. 
Whether  it  was  more  from  fear  than  the 
love  of  gain,  I  do  not  know;  but  he  did  it 
well,  and  on  the  fourth  day  Stacy  Whoople 
strolled  into  the  Calker's  garden.  He  seated 
himself  on  a  tomato  frame,  and  for  a  long 
time  silently  wTatched  Willie  weeding  the 
onion  bed. 

"How's  the  duets  comin'  along?"  asked 
the  boy,  turning  over,  and  propping  him- 
self up  with  his  wide-stretched  arms. 

Whoople  evaded  the  question.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  have  some  infloonce  with  Irving 
Killowill,"  he  said. 

"Mebbe  you  might  call  it  infloonce," 
Willie  answered.     "  He's  smaller  than  me." 
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"He's  smaller  than  me,  too,"  returned 
Stacy,  smiling  grimly,  "yet  I  haven't  any 
infloonce.  That's  why  I  come  to  you.  I'd 
rather  have  you  a  hundred  times  with  your 
old  mouth-organ  than  him  a-joinin'  in  with 
'The  Devil's  Dream'  every  time  me  and 
Rhoda  gets  started  on  a  duet.  What  can  I 
do?  It's  his  Pa's  house,  and  Rhoda,  she's 
only  a  boarder."  Stacy's  voice  was  rising 
in  wrath.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  like  I  could 
kill  him  if  only  he  was  my  size.  Last  night 
I  was  desperate.  I  went  clear  outen  my 
head,   I  did,   and   I  picked  him  up  and 


dropped  him  out  the  window.  It  wasn't  a 
minute  till  he  was  back  agin,  yang-yang- 
yangin'  away  at  'The  Devil's  Dream.'  " 

"Didn't  Irving  say  nothin'?"  inquired 
Willie,  getting  interested. 

"  He  sayd  somethin'  about  it  not  bein'  so 
bad  as  a  sousin',"  replied  Stacy  gloomily. 
"  I'm  desperate,  Willie — really,  so  I  come 
to  you .  Me  and  you  was  alius  friends,  now 
wasn't  we?  You  have  infloonce.  Couldn't 
you  keep  him  away  ?  For  just  one  night, 
Willie,  just  the  one  night?" 

"It  might  cost  somethin',"  the  boy  am 
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swered,  after  some  meditation.  "  Infloonce 
is  expensive.  Folks  alius  pays  for  it.  Now 
if  I  had  the  money  I  might  get  Irving  to 
walk  down  to  East  Harmonsville  with  me 
this  evenin'  to  buy  a  plate  of  icc-crim." 

"I'll  give  you  a  dime,"  said  Stacy 
eagerly. 

"But  how  about  me?"  the  boy  re- 
torted. "  Can't  I  have  a  plate  ?  Isn't 
it  worth  somethin'  to  walk  three  miles 
and  back — with  Irving  Killowill,  too? 
About  fifty  cents  'ud  really  be  right." 

Stacy  protested.  Willie  was  firm. 
Stacy  considered,  eying  intently  the 
blade  of  timothy  that  he  twirled  in  his 
lingers  all  the  while.  He  hated  to  be 
mulcted,  but  he  loved  the  girl.  He  felt 
toward  her  as  he  had  never  felt  toward 
any  other  woman  in  the  valley.  For 
her  he  was  ready  to  give  up  his  free- 
dom ;  all  he  wanted  was  the  opportuni- 
ty. To  pay  for  that  opportunity  seemed 
against  all  tradition,  but  he  was  in  the 
boy's  power.  And  where  in  all  the 
world  is  the  man  who,  when  he  loves  a 
woman  and  seeks  to  tell  her  that  he 
loves  her,  will  let  the  paltry  matter  of 
expenses  stand  between  him  and  the 
realization  of  his  hopes  ?  The  Admir- 
able Whoople  was  not  that  man. 

Stacy  had  forgotten  the  loss  of  his 
money  by  evening,  when  at  last  he 
faced  his  opportunity  and  stood  with 
one  hand  on  the  Killowills'  gate-post, 
watching  the  light  in  the  room.     She 
was  there.     Of  course  she  was  there, 
and  Willie  Calker  and  the  obstreper- 
ous Irving  must  be  well  on  the  road  to 
East    Harmonsville.      The  way  was 
clear.     But  he  paused.    At  a  crisis  like 
this,  when  a  man  stands  face  to  face 
with  his  opportunity,  it  is  best  not  to 
rush  in  thoughtlessly.    One  is  apt  to  be 
incoherent  in  his  ardor.     Calmness  is 
what  is  needed.     So  Stacy  turned  a 
moment  from  the  light  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  road  to  the  schoolhouse  and 
back,  thinking  it  all  over — how,  when  they 
had  played  "There's  only  me  and  you  in 
the  wide,  wide  world,"  he  was  to  draw  her 
gently  to  the  settee  and  tell  her.  He  reached 
out  into  the  night  and  gathered  in  an  arm- 
ful of  darkness,  when  he  came  to  that  point. 
"  There's  only  me  and  you,  Rhoda,"  he  was 
to  say,  "  and  the  Willie  Calkers  and  the  Irv- 
ing Killowills  is  just  the  same  now  as  though 


they  never  was  at  all."  Then  she  would 
say  nothing.  Such  are  times  when  women 
shouldn't  talk.  Stacy  had  reached  that  con- 
clusion when  he  drew  up  at  the  gate  again. 
The  light  was  out.    The  house  was  dark. 


"  Vang-yang-yangin'  away  at  'The  Devil's  Dieam.' 
—  Page  594. 


This  was  no  time  to  delay.  His  knock  on 
the  door  was  firm  and  masterful,  but  it 
brought  no  answer.  He  pounded.  Above 
him  a  window  was  opened,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  there,  in  the  light  of  the  rising  moon, 
the  venerable  head  of  Elmer  Killowill. 

"Who's  there?"  shouted  the  old  man. 

"It's  me,"  Stacy  answered.  "I've  come 
to  set  up  with  Rhoda  Bunting." 

There    was    a    gentle     cackle     above. 
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Whoople's  heart  fell.  Then  Irving  Killo- 
will's  head  showed  at  the  window  beside 
that  of  his  father. 

"Ain't  you  heard?"  called  the  old  man. 
"Didn't  Willie  tell  you?" 

"  Tell  me  what  ?  "  Stacy's  voice  faltered. 

Old  Killowill  did  not  hear  him;  but  it 
made  no  difference,  for  he  shouted,  "Her 
voung  man  come  from  Snyder  County  to- 
day an'  she's  gone  home  to  be  married. '' 

So  Rhoda  Bunting  left  us.  So  the  Killo- 
will piano  is  silent,  and  Stacy  Whoople  sits 
moodily  on  his  porch,  watching  the  turn  of 
theroad  where  hefirstsawher.  Heisfreestill, 


and  there  is  much  about  him  in  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Heathen . 
We 'find  mention  of  him  in  Miss  Hannaber- 
ry's  account  of  the  last  meeting,  but  of  more 
vital  interest  is  her  quotation  of  Mrs.  Calker. 
"  Speakin'  of  my  Willie,"  says  the  widow, 
"  have  you  seen  his  lovely  mouth-organ 
with  a  bell  on  the  end  ?  He  just  got  it  from 
the  city  an'  he  plays  it  all  the  time;  but  he 
ain't  the  same  as  he  used  to  be.  He's 
snappy  like,  an'  don't  eat,  an'  kind  o'  moons 
around.  If  he  was  older  I'd  think  he  was 
in  love,  but  bein'  as  he  is  so  young  I  guess 
it's  in-di-gestion." 


• 
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THE  awakening  of  the  trees,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  array  them- 
selves in  the  new  foliage  of  spring, 
always  fill  us  with  wonder.  Each  year  they 
reveal  anew  their  richness  of  life,  but  we  are 
never  quite  prepared  for  the  phenomenon, 
for  in  all  their  moods  and  aspects,  save 
this  one,  the  trees  suggest  to  us  the  spirit 
of  calmness,  of  deliberation,  of  repose. 

We  revisit  the  familiar  forest  of  child- 
hood with  certain  feelings  of  hesitation 
and  doubt,  fearing  it  may  be  so  changed 
that  we  cannot  renew  the  old  intimacy. 
We  examine  the  sugar-maples,  and  find 
upon  their  trunks  but  slight  traces  of  the 
auger-holes  which  we  bored  in  sapping- 
time  long  ago.  They  have  done  their  best 
to  conceal  these  old  wounds  with  fresh 
bark.  A  few  dead  branches  above,  how- 
ever, give  mute  evidence  of  the  robbery  of 
sap;  otherwise  they  are  unchanged.  The 
oaks  which  were  young  when  we  were 
boys  are  still  young.  The  beeches,  upon 
which  we  carved  our  initials  in  boyhood, 
stand  with  the  firmness  of  Doric  columns, 
still  displaying  our  signatures  in  their  bark, 
as  though  striving  by  these  tokens  to  keep 
our  memory  green. 


The  ripening  and  decay  of  autumn,  when 
not  unduly  hastened  by  frost  and  storm, 
steals  on  gradually.  The  leaves  fall  silently, 
one  by  one,  exposing  the  nakedness  of  the 
trees  so  gradually  that  we  scarcely  notice 
the  process  of  denudation.  But  when  the 
balmy  breath  of  spring  breathes  through 
the  branches,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  with 
the  compelling  energy  of  the  first  few  days 
of  real  spring  weather,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation is  quickly  wrought.  Trees  which 
have  long  stood  brown  and  bare  are  now 
clothed  in  a  shimmering  veil  of  color,  each 
variety  enveloped  in  an  aureole  of  charac- 
teristic tint,  by  which  the  practised  eye  may 
recognize  it  from  a  distance.  If  we  come 
near  and  examine  the  texture  of  this  gauzy 
fabric  which  the  trees  have  thrown  about 
themselves  so  quickly,  we  will  find  it  com- 
posed of  little  downy  leaves  or  flowers,  or 
both. 

Blossom  time  with  its  fresh  and  fragrant 
charm  will  never  cease  to  bring  a  pleasant 
surprise;  but  to  him  who  has  kept  an  eye 
upon  the  buds,  nature  emphasizes  her  char- 
acter for  strictest  order  and  prearrange- 
ment,  notwithstanding  this  somewhat  spas- 
modic gush  of  life  and  movement  in  the  trees 
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Norway  maple. 

Sweet-gum  tree  or  liquidambar. 
Opening  bud  and  last  }  car's  seed  capsule. 

when  the  bluebird  comes 
to  sing  amongst  their 
branches.  Away  back  in 
midsummer,  after  the 
early  blossoming  trees  had 
ripened  their  fruit,  the  buds 
began  to  grow  upon  the  twigs,  and  before 
the  time  for  killing  frost  arrived  they  were 
finished.  Within  their  protecting  envelopes 
rested  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  coming 
year,  carefully  folded  or  rolled  like  choice 
bits  of  lace  or  ribbon  in  my  lady's  cabinet, 
ready  to  be  shaken  out  in  the  spring-time, 
without  wrinkle  or  blemish ;  each  leaf  hav- 
ing its  every  rib  and  vein,  each  flower  its 
every  petal  or  stamen  or  pistil,  every  pollen 
grain  and  minutest  part  which  belongs  to 
the  mature  flower. 

The  infinite  variety  of  nature's  laws,  the 
nice  adaptation  of  all  forms  of  life  to  va- 
rying circumstances  and  conditions,  the 
wonderful  inventive  genius  which  nature 
displays  in  devising  a  particular  means  to 


every  special  end,  is  nowhere  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  the  development  of  the 
buds,  and  in  the  various  means  adopted 
for  their  protection  during  the  long  sleep 
of  winter.  Observation  of  these  winter 
buds  will  disclose  ample  evidence  that  the 
trees  are  fore-handed,  having  completed 
their  preparations  for  the  spring  adornment 
months  before  the  season  arrives.  It  will 
also  show  that  while  the  trees  appear  to 
stand  unshielded  in  the  winter  blasts,  the 
extremities,  tender  and  susceptible  to  cold, 
are  most  carefully  and  clev- 
erly protected,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  needs. 

A  very  useful  aid  in  ex- 
amining the  winter  buds  is 
a  good  magnifying  glass  of 
short  focus.  I  have  found 
a  glass  set  in  a  folding  brass 
frame,  as  shown  in  the  head- 
piece to  this  article,  a  con- 
venient assistant  to  this 
study,  and  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  the  pocket  when 
rambling,  at  all  seasons. 
Many  flowers  are  so  small 
that  the  unaided  eye  does 
not  fully  reveal  their  beauty. 
Place  under  such  a  glass  a 


Winter  bud  of  horse-chestnut. 


cluster  of  saxi- 
frage blossoms,  or 
those  of  the  com- 
mon yarrow,  the 
dandelion,  or  the 
flower  -  heads  o  f 
grasses,  and  you 
will  discern  much 
of  elegance  and 
grace  which  be- 
fore escaped  you. 
The  head -piece 
also  shows  the 
winter  buds  of  the 
common  large 
flowering  dog- 
wood, which   ap- 


Winter  bud  of  tulip  tree. 
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Catalpa  blossoms. 


pear  in  form  like  a  boy's  top,  held  upside 
down  by  a  stout  peduncle.  Growing  from 
the  base  of,  and  clasping  this  peduncle,  are 
the  leaf-buds.  This  flower-bud  consists  of  a 
cluster  of  tiny  flowers  which  form  its  centre, 
and  which  are  the  true  blossoms.  These 
are  enclosed  by  the  gray  involucre  which  is 
to  expand  and  whiten  into  the  large  petal- 
like scales  which  render  this  tree  so  conspic- 
uously beautiful  in  April,  and  which  furnish 
the  only  protection  needed  by  these  hardy 
flowers  throughout  the  winter.  These  buds 
began  to  develop  in  the  preceding  July. 


The  same  illustration  shows  a  terminal 
twig  of  poplar,  with  its  long  pointed  buds. 
I  found  the  outer  scale  very  tightly  closed, 
and  hermeticallv  sealed,  with  a  sticky  resin- 
ous  substance.  On  opening  it  I  found  that 
each  bud,  except  the  terminal  one,  contained 
a  perfectly  formed  catkin,  but  no  leaves. 
The  catkins  were  protected  within  the 
scales  by  brownish  hair,  but  the  interior  was 
free  from  the  resinous  substance  with  which 
the  outside  scales  were  varnished.  I  found 
the  cavity  of  the  terminal  bud  filled  with 
this  substance,  and,  carefully  rolled  up,  the 
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young  leaves  floated  in  it  lil  "thin  shreds  of    flowers,  and  hang  gracefully  pendent,  glow- 
iender  green  in  a  pitcher  of  golden  drips,     ing  in  the  sun  like  ornaments  of  ruby.    Later 
Here,  no  doubt,  was  a  condition  of  frailty 
which  the  tightly  closed  scales,  and  the  hair, 
were  insufficient  to  protect;  hence  this  sin- 
gle bud  alone  of  a  group 
of  five  secreted  this  caloric 
gum.  i 

The  stately  tulip   tree  | 

has  a  very  interesting  win- 
ter bud.  In  May,  together 
with  its  odd-shaped  leaves, 
it  unfolds  a  beautiful  tulip- 
like blossom,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  splashed  with  or- 
ange and  red,  which  is 
scarcely  rivalled  by  i  t  s 
neighbor  of  the  garden. 
The  bud  is  oval  in  form. 
It  has  two  pairs  of  protect- 
ing scales  which  unite 
firmly  at  their  edges. 
Within  these  scales  are 
two  bracts  which  remain 
after  the  sc  i  ]es  have  fallen 
as  stipules  xor  the  leaves. 
The  tulip  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bud,  and 
about  it  the  leaves  are 
folded.    [Page  598.] 

No  other  member  of  the 
family  of  trees  exhibits 
such  a  taste  for  striking 
toilet  as  the  red  maple. 
Late  in  March,  or  in 
early  April,  her  winter 
buds  open  with  the  sud- 
denness of  magic,  and  her 
twigs  are  hung  with  gay 
tassels  so  numerous  and 
brilliant  in  color  as  to 
cause  her  to  blush  scarlet 
as  she  stands  in  apparent 
consciousness  of  her  own 
beauty.  I  use  the  pro- 
noun "  she  "  advisedly,  for 
if  we  find  one  red  maple 
more  brilliantly  red  than 
another,  we  mav  be  sure 
that  its  blossoms  are  pis- 
tillate, the  staminate  blos- 
soms having  more  of  yellow  and  less  of  red. 
The  flower  stems  lengthen  rapidly,  the 
petals  soon  fall,  and  the  samaras  or  keys 
begin  to  form.  These  stems  as  well  as  the 
kevs  are  even  more  brilliant  than  were  the 
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Development  of  a  shellbark  hickory  bud 


she  adopts  a  robe  of  green,  but  still  retains 

a  note  of  red  in  the  leaf  stems  and  young 

twigs.     At  the  coming  of  autumn  she  again 

challenges  admiration  as 

she  flaunts  a  scarlet  robe 

from  the  hillside. 

The  shellbark  hickory 
is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting tree  we  have,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strictly  Ameri- 
can tree,  and  so  wedded  to 
its  native  soil  that  it  re- 
fuses to  become  a  citizen 
of  any  other  country.  In 
the  sturdiness  of  its  roots 
and  trunk,  in  the  boldness 
in  which  it  flings  out  its 
tough  branches,  in  its 
strong  individuality  of 
character,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral fruitfulness,  not  for- 
getting its  uncouth  rough- 
ness of  bark,  it  further 
manifests  its  strong  Amer- 
icanism. Its  winter  buds 
are  large  and  interesting. 
Early  in  spring  the  dark- 
brown  outer  scales  fall 
away.  The  inner  scales 
then  lengthen  to  protect 
the  growing  leaf,  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of 
five  inches.  These  inner 
scales  are  marvels  of 
beauty  both  in  texture  and 
in  color.  The  body  of  the 
scale  is  thick  and  leathery, 
while  its  surfaces,  espe- 
cially the  inner,  are  soft 
with  a  silken  nap  gor- 
geously dyed  in  yellow, 
orange  and  red,  suggest- 
ing the  chimney-corner, 
and  the  heat  which  glows 
from  a  hickory  log.  The 
illustration  shows  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these 
buds  from  its  winter  state 
to  the  moment  when  the 
cradle  wraps  have  been  cast  aside  and  the 
leaf,  no  longer  an  infant,  goes  forth  to  do  its 
share  of  the  work  of  the  community. 

In  the  illustration  [page  598]  which  shows 
a  twig  of  Norway  maple  and  sweet-gum,  the 
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Red  maple. 


flowers  of  the  maple  seem  to  be  trooping  out 
of  the  opening  bud  into  the  sunshine  like 
children  dismissed  from  school.  This  tree 
came  to  us  as  an  emigrant  from  Europe, 
and  like  other  imported  trees  it  holds  its 
leaves  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  the 
autumn  than  the  natives.  The  group  of 
leaves  and  inflorescence  which  terminate 
the  twig  of  the  sweet-gum  represents  the 
contents  of  a  single  winter  bud. 


The  horse-chestnut,  so  familiar  as  a  shade 
tree,  is  another  importation  from  Europe. 
Its  winter  buds  are  so  large  and  so  accessi- 
ble that  they  would  seem  to  offer  a  most 
convenient  field  for  observation.  And  so 
they  do,  but  some  skill  and  much  patience 
is  needed  in  order  successfully  to  explore 
their  interiors.  The  outer  scales  are  smeared 
with  sticky  gum  which  clings  to  one's  knife- 
blade  and  fingers  most  tenaciously.     Re- 


Tulip  tree  blossoms. 
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Horse-chestnut. 


moving  the  scales  discloses  a  dense  mass  of 
white  woolly  tomentum  in  which  are  packed 
four  compound  leaves,  each  having  its  seven 
leaflets  folded  about  the  central  flower  clus- 
ter, which  may  contain  more  than  a  hun- 
dred flowers.  Proper  care  in  removing  so 
much  of  this  packing  as  does  not  adhere  per- 
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sistently  to  the  leaflets  will  cause  them  to 
appear,  with  the  flowers,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion [page  598].     You  will  then  see 

The  gray  hoss-chestnuts'  leetle  hands  unfold 
Softer'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old. 

Our  native  catalpa   tree   bears  a  blos- 
som nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  tulip 


When  We  Two  Walked  in  A  ready  603 

tree,   which   it    far   outclasses   in   beauty  During  this  mysterious  season  of  prepara- 

and   style.     These    exquisite   flowers    are  tion  the  tree  appears  lifeless  and  forlorn, 

borne  in  great  panicles  eight  to  ten  inches  If  we  watch  its  buds,  however,  we  will  see 

long,  each  complete  panicle  issuing  from  that  it  is  by  no  means  dead,  and  that  this 

a  single  bud.     If  we  look  for  this  bud  in  is,  in  fact,  its  busy  season.     The  catalpa 

the  winter  we  will  find  it  no  larger  than  a  is  preparing  a  surprise  which  will  be  the 

grain  of  bird  shot.     If  we  cut  it  open  and  more  striking  because  it  will  come  after 

put  it  under  a  glass,  no  evidence  of  coming  the  toilets  of  nearly  all  the  other  trees  have 

leaves  or  flowers  will  appear.     This  does  lost  their  greatest  charm.     It  will  then  be 

not  imply  slothfulness  on  the  part  of  the  magnificent  in  its  ample  robe  of  green,  over 

catalpa.     Late  June  and  July  is  its  com-  which  will  be  thrown  a  sumptuous  mantle 

ing-out  season,  and  the  early  spring  affords  of  white  floral  embroidery,  streaked  and 

ample  time  for  the  completion  of  its  toilet,  spotted  with  purple  and  gold. 


WHEN    WE    TWO    WALKED    IN    ARCADY 

By  Caroline   Duer 


When  we  two  walked  in  Arcady 
How  sweet  the  summers  were  1 
How  thick  the  branches  overhead, 
How  soft  the  grass  beneath  our  tread, 
And  thickets  where  the  sun  burned  red 
Were  full  of  wings  astir,  my  dear. 
When  we  two  walked  in  Arcady 

Through  paths  young  hearts  prefer. 


II 


Since  we  two  walked  in  Arcady 
(How  long  ago  it  seems!) 
High  hopes  have  died  disconsolate  ; 
The  calm-eyed  angel  men  call  Fate 
Stands  with  drawn  sword  before  the  gate 
That  shuts  out  all  our  dreams,  my  dear  ; 
Since  we  two  walked  in  Arcady 
Beside  the  crystal  streams. 


Ill 


Beyond  the  woods  of  Arcady 
The  little  brooks  are  dry. 
The  brown  grass  rustles  in  the  heat, 
The  roads  are  rough  beneath  our  feet, 
Above  our  heads  no  branches  meet, 
And  yet,  although  we  sigh,  my  dear. 
Beyond  the  woods  of  Arcady 
We  see  more  of  the  sky  ! 


A    DOUBTING    THOMAS 

By  Carter  Goodloe 


uma  ^K  ^H  Hf  ^h 


HERE  was  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Inspector's.  This  sounds 
grander  than  the  facts  war- 
rant, but  it  was  a  very  cosy 
little  stag  party  of  six,  just 
the  same.  Besides  the  host, 
Captain  Whitney,  of  the  Highwood  de- 
tachment, there  was  Captain  Stanway,  a 
brother  officer  from  Fort  MacLeod ;  young 
Allen  of  the  Crow's  Nest  ranche;  Ingalls,  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Assiniboia ;  Prof. 
Thomas  Berwick,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
the  guest  of  honor;  and  Father  Lemaire, 
the  French  Catholic  priest,  who  knows  more 
about  the  Indians  of  Northwest  Canada 
than  everybody  else  put  together,  including 
the  Indians  themselves. 

They  had  discussed  a  number  of  interest- 
ing topics  during  the  evening,  but  the  pro- 
fessor had  always  skilfully  led  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  the  subject  of  Indians.  Ap- 
parently he  knew  everything  but  Indians, 
and  equally  apparently  he  was  bent  on  ac- 
quiring as  much  information  about  them  as 
possible  before  the  evening  was  over.  The 
professor  called  it  "data,"  and  he  turned 
his  spectacled  eyes  with  almost  ferocious  in- 
terest upon  first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  captain's  guests  as  they  contributed  bits 
of  personal  experience  or  legends  or  theories 
concerning  the  Indians.  Everything  was 
to  go  down  in  a  little  red  note-book  before 
the  professor  slept. 

"And,  by  Jove,  the  rummy  beggars 
brought  the  identical  rocks  and  tin  pans  and 
kettles  into  court  the  next  day  as  evidence  I 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  them  file  into  the  room 
hugging  a  large  black  pot  or  a  heavy  stone. 
Nothin'  would  have  induced  'em  to  part 
with  'em,  and  I  gave  'em  big  damages."  It 
was  Allen  of  the  Crow's  Nest  ranche  and  a 
J.  P.  who  was  talking. 

"They  hadn't  done  a  thing,"  he  went  on, 
"but  cut  down  a  few  of  old  Cartwright's 
trees  to  get  poles  for  their  tepees,  but  Lord ! 
he  was  in  an  awful  temper  over  it,  and  rocked 
'em  hard.  They  were  as  wise  as  serpents 
and  didn't  return  fire  at  all,  but  just  gath- 
ered in  the  stones  as  they  sailed  over,  each 
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one  keeping  the  particular  one  he  was  hit 
with.  When  the  rocks  were  used  up  Cart- 
wright  and  his  son  got  hold  of  their  iron- 
mongery and  shied  that  at  'em.  Ditto — 
they  each  held  on  to  the  kettle  or  pan  that 
had  landed  on  them,  and  produced  the 
whole  outfit  in  court  before  me  next  day. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  bursting 
with  laughter  when  I  saw  that  banged-up 
crowd  and  the  rocks  and  kitchen  things.  / 
thought  they  had  acted  rather  well  and  let 
'em  off  easy  and  gave  Cartwright  and  his 
son  no  end  of  a  blowin'-up  and  fines." 

The  professor  stopped  sipping  his  coffee 
and  leaned  far  back. 

"Bless  my  soul!  Most  interesting,"  he 
said  meditatively,  looking  at  Allen.  "In 
fact,  I  find  the  whole  subject  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
very  fascinating.  And  I  feel  it  not  only  my 
pleasure,  but  my  duty  to  study  him.  It  is 
for  that  purpose,  indeed,  that  I  left  Oxford 
to  come  among  them.  I  have  only  three 
months,  my  time  is  short,  but  I  presume 

"     He  stopped,  arrested  by  the  look 

of  blank  amazement  on  Captain  Whit- 
ney's face.  Allen  thought  it  was  a  joke 
and  looked  up  to  laugh,  but  seeing  the 
professor's  serious  countenance,  suddenly 
choked  and  drank  some  water. 

The  professor  looked  uneasily  around  at 
the  silent  company. 

"You  don't  think "  he  began  tenta- 
tively. 

Stanway  threw  up  his  hands.  "Oh!  we 
can't  tell  you  anything  at  all,"  he  declared. 
"We  are  only  soldiers,  and  aren't  supposed 
to  really  understand  the  beggars.  Besides 
we've  only  been  out  here  a  short  while. 
Whitney's  been  here  ten  years,  but  I'm  a 
new-comer — only  five.  Ingalls  ought  to 
know  something  about  'em — he  helps  legis- 
late for  'em — but  I  doubt  if  he  does.  Father 
Lemaire  is  the  only  man  around  here  who 
really  knows  'em.  He's  lived  with  'em  and 
preached  to  'em  arid  punished  and  rewarded 
and  bossed  'em  generally.     Ask  him." 

The  priest  was  gazing  down  at  his  plate 
and    turning    his  coffee-cup  around  and 
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around.  There  was  an  enigmatical  smile 
on  his  face.  The  professor  twisted  himself 
in  hisjthair  and  looked  rather  helplessly  at 
him.  From  his  place  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  Ingalls  could  see  the  two,  and 
there  was  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eve. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about 
them."  The  priest  spoke  English  with  so 
little  accent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
indicate  it.  He  could  talk  ten  unpronounce- 
able Indian  dialects  fluently,  and  it  wasn't 
likely  that  he  would  make  a  mistake  in  a 
little  thing  like  English.  "  Que  sais-je?  I 
have  only  been  among  them  thirty  years,  and 
they  are  very  hard  to  know." 

"Thirty  years!"  the  professor  gasped. 
The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  as  nothing.  They  are  like  children 
— it  is  hard  to  get  at  their  real  thoughts  and 
feelings.  I  go  among  a  tribe.  I  make 
friends  with  them,  convert  them,  help  them 
all  I  can.  They  come  to  me  with  their 
troubles,  their  grievances;  I  say  'do  this,  or 
do  that, '  and  they  obey.  I  think  to  myself, 
'  At  last  I  know  them  and  they  love  me. 
They  are  my  children,  I  am  their  father!' 
And  then  some  line  day — pouf!  something 
happens  and  I  find  I  know  nothing  about 
them;  I  am  a  stranger  among  them,  and  I 
must  begin  all  over  again/' 

The  priest  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
around.  Captain  Whitney  nodded  appre- 
ciatively. 

"That's  just  it,"  he  said.  "Now  you 
know  them  and  now  you  don't!  There 
seems  to  be  some  invisible  barrier  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Indian,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  come  a  cropper 
over  it.  We  think  we  are  going  to  spread 
the  mantle  of  civilization  over  him  and  that 
it  will  fit  very  neatly,  when  suddenly  we 
discover  a  bare  place  that  hasn't  been 
covered  at  all,  and  no  matter  how  we  twist 
and  pull  and  tuck  in  that  mantle,  always  an 
odd  corner  will  stick  out  and  show  us  that  it 
is  a  misfit." 

The  professor  looked  a  trifle  dazed.  He 
rubbed  the  bald  spot  on  his  head  excitedly. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  said;  "I  don't  think 
I  quite  understand.  If  your  language  were 
a  little  less — ah — figurative " 

Allen  saw  his  opportunity  to  laugh.  He 
did  so. 

"Whitney's  only  trying  to  tell  you,  pro- 
fessor," he  explained,  "  that  although  to  all 
outward  appearances  the  Indian  is  a  com- 


monplace, ordinary  enough  individual  with 
many  characteristics  which  we  understand 
and  recognize,  and  as  guileless  seemingly  as 
Mr.  Bret  Harte's  'heathen  Chinee,'  yet  at 
bottom  he's  as  different  from  us  as  daylight 
is  from  darkness — I  should  say  just  the 
other  way  about.  I  don't  mind  confessing 
that  he  has  frequently  surprised  me  most 
considerably.  Now  there  was  that  curious 
affair  of  the  Lost  Mine " 

Captain  Whitney  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  Don't,  don't  Allen !  Not  just  yet.  That 
story  taxes  the  credulity  of  us  who  are  used 
to  the  Indian — don't  tell  it  to  Professor  Ber- 
wick yet.  He'll  only  think  you  an  uncon- 
scionable liar.     Wait  a  while " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Stanway,  "  wait  until 
he  discovers  that  their  religious  traditions 
sound  surprisingly  like  the  Old  Testament; 
that  they  know  all  about  the  flood  and 
Noah  and  the  Ark,  and  that  it  was  a  willow 
and  not  an  olive  branch  the  dove  brought 
back,  and  that  they  have  masonic  orders 
with  proper  degrees  and  grips  and  things, 
and  that  their  prophets  are  wonderful  old 
chaps  and  could  have  given  points  to 
Hosea  and  the  rest  of  them.  It's  the 
prophets  I  can't  account  for.  But  as  I  am 
a  mere  soldier  and  a  sinful  creature  not  to 
be  implicitly  believed,  I  let  Father  Lemaire 
vouch  for  them." 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

"  It  is  curious,"  he  said  a  little  unwilling- 
ly, "  and  undoubtedly,  although  there  have 
been  false  prophets  among  them  as  among 
the  Jewish  tribes,  yet  some  of  the  Indian 
seers  have  a  marvellous  faculty  for  divining 
the  future.  You  know  their  powers  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  medicine 
man.  The  good  Father  Charlevoix  has 
left  us  many  instances  of  such  power,  and  I 
myself  have  known  of  many "  he  hesi- 
tated slightly,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  go 
on.  The  professor  smiled  indulgently  on 
him. 

"  But  of  course  such  occurrences  or  co- 
incidences are  easily  explained."  The  pro- 
fessor beamed  around  on  the  company.  It 
was  impossible  that  these  men  could  seri- 
ously believe  in  Indian  prophets. 

"  Doubtless,  and  it  is  to  men  of  learning 
like  yourself  that  we  look  for  the  scientific 
explanation  of  such  things."  The  priest 
looked  calmly  at  the  Oxford  don  as  he  spoke, 
and  somehow  his  glance  irritated  that  gen- 
tleman. 
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The  professor  cleared  his  throat  and 
knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"  'Hem!  Of  course,  it  is  to  science  that 
such  phenomena  must  be  referred  for  solu- 
tion, but  personally  I  have  never  given  the 
subject  any  attention,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  offer  any 
opinion.  Perhaps  Whitney  here  has  an  ex- 
planation  " 

"  Oh!  as  for  me,  I  believe  the  true  solution 
is  the  simple  one  that  they  are  in  league 
with  the  devil.     It  is  very  easy  that  way." 

The  priest  laughed  a  little  maliciously. 

"Monsieur  le  Capitaine  will  not  be  on  your 
side,  professor,"  he  said.  "  He  not  only  be- 
lieves in  them,  but  he  has  friends  among 
them.  By  the  way" — -he  looked  at  Whitney 
— "  what  has  become  of  that  Peigan,  Swift 
Arrow  ?  He  was  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing Jossakeed  I  have  ever  seen."  He  turned 
again  to  the  professor.  "I  wish,  monsieur 
that  you  could  have  seen  that  man  and  some 
of  his  prophetic  manifestations.  He  is  a 
devoted  friend  of  Monsieur  Whitney's. 
Ever  since  he  was  saved  "from  transporta- 
tion to  Regina  and  the  jail  there  by  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  he  has  worshipped  him." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  interrupted  Whitney 
hastily;  "it  was  only  a  trifling  service  for 
which  he  has  been  absurdly  grateful.  You 
know  they  have  such  a  horror  of  being  sent 
out  of  their  country.  I  have  known  them 
to  die  of  nostalgia.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  a 
case  like  it  some  time,  professor.  As  for 
Swift  Arrow,  I  don't  know  where  he  is — 
haven't  seen  the  beggar  for  as  much  as  two 
years;  haven't  even  heard  of  him.  I  think 
he  has  probably  left  these  parts  entirely." 

Ericson,  the  orderly,  was  passing  with  a 
tray  of  clean  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  Scotch. 
He  put  up  a  hand  to  his  mouth  and  coughed 
slightly  to  attract  the  captain's  attention. 

"  Swift  Arrow  is  in  our  shack,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  come  but  fifteen  minutes  ago."  Eric- 
son  was  a  Dane  and  proud  of  his  English. 

The  professor  leaned  back  heavily  in  his 
chair. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  ejaculated;  "this  is 
rather  extraordinary." 

Ingalls  was  amused.  He  whispered  to 
Stanway.  "  Another  surprise  for  our  doubt- 
ing Thomas."  Captain  Whitney  turned 
around  in  his  chair. 

"Speak  of  the  devil!  What  does  Swift 
Arrow  want,  Ericson  ?"  he  inquired. 

The  orderly  grinned. 


"  He  says,  sir,  that  he  wishes  much  to  see 
Captain  Wheetney;  that  the  Great  Spirit 
told  him  the  captain  had  need  of  him  to- 
night and  he  is  come,  but  does  not  heem- 
self  know  wherefore." 

"Well,  tell  him  that  the  Great  Spirit 
must  have  been  playing  a  little  joke  on  him, 
for  I  haven't  the  least  need  of  him,  and  that 
I  will  see  him  to-morrow.  I  can't  bother 
with  him  now.  See  that  he  is  all  right  for 
the  night."  Whitney  smiled  a  little  un- 
comfortably and  the  professor  laughed 
triumphantly. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  pouring  himself 
out  a  glass  of  Scotch, "  it  was  rather  peculiar 
his  arriving  while  we  were  talking  of  him, 
but  the  revelations  of  the  Great  Spirit  to 
him  as  to  the  future  were  evidently  not 
authentic  this  time.  I  suspect  all  of  their 
communications  are  of  about  equal  value." 
The  professor  was  growing  offensively  com- 
placent and  positive. 

"  Why  not  have  him  in,  Whitney,  and  let 
the  old  chap  give  us  a  seance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  professor,  here?"  suggested  Allen. 

But  Whitney  negatived  the  proposition 
emphatically. 

"  No,  no !  I  won't  have  the  old  chap  make 
an  exhibition  of  himself  for  our  pleasure.  If 
there  were  any  real  reason — he's  such  a  con- 
foundedly dignified  old  beggar — I  won't 
have  him  laughed  at."  He  laughed  himself  a 
little  uneasily.  "Afterall,  professor,"  he  said, 
making  an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation,  "I 
don't  believe  the  prophetic  power  of  the  In- 
dian is  as  wonderful  as  another  curious  little 
trick  he  possesses  of  sending  intelligence 
from  one  point  to  another  with  the  most  baf- 
fling rapidity  and  absolutely  without  mes- 
sengers or  signal  so  far  as  anyone  has  discov- 
ered. It's  quite  wonderful,  I  assure  you,  and 
sometimes  occasions  us  no  end  of  trouble." 

"'Deed,  that's  so,"  chimed  in  Stanway, 
pushing  his  coffee-cup  away  and  tilting  his 
chair  back  comfortably.  "The  beggars 
are  better  at  that  mental  telegraphy  business 
than  at  anything  else.  Why  last  year, 
Steele,  down  at  the  Fort,  chased  a  half- 
breed  for  two  whole  weeks  before  he  came 
up  with  the  ruffian.  No  matter  what  trail 
he  took  the  Indian  always  got  word  some- 
how of  his  approach  and  escaped.  Steele 
never  knew  how.  He  doubled  and  twisted 
on  his  own  tracks  but  the  Indian  always 
seemed  to  know  beforehand  what  he  was 
going  to  do  and  would  get  away." 
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The  professor  leaned  forward  on  the  table. 

"This  is  indeed  interesting,  gentlemen. 
Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  know  of  similar 
instances?" 

Stanway  leaned  toward  Jngalls.  "  Your 
man's  beginning  to  take  notice,"  he  said. 

Berwick  had  addressed  the  priest,  who 
looked  up  quietly. 

"  Oh,  yes, "  he  said  indifferently;  "  many 
have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge.  We 
are  waiting  for  science  to  give  us  a  lucid 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  them,"  and 
again  he  looked  quizzically  at  the  professor, 
who  reddened  slightly. 

'•'I  don't  think "  began  Allen. 

"  Shi"  Captain  Whitney  held  up  a  warn- 
ing hand.  "What's  that?"  he  said,  and 
pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table.  Out- 
side could  be  heard,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  shack,  the  galloping  of  ahorse, 
then  "Whoa!  steady  there!"  and  the  sound 
of  a  man  leaping  to  the  ground. 

Ericson  presented  himself  at  the  door. 

"  An  orderlee  from  the  post  with  message 
for  Captain  Wheetney." 

He  saluted  and  stood  aside  to  let  the 
orderly,  covered  with  dust  and  tired  out 
from  his  thirty-mile  ride,  pass  in. 

Captain  Whitney  ran  his  eye  hastily  over 
the  letter  the  man  handed  him. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  contents 
of  this  despatch?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"No,  sir." 

"  Ericson,  take  the  orderly  to  your  quar- 
ters and  see  that  he  is  comfortable.  Tell 
Sergeant  Owens  to  report  to  me  in  fifteen 
minutes,  ready  for  service." 

The  two  orderlies  disappeared  to  wash 
out  their  throats  and  make  themselves  other- 
wise "comfortable."  Captain  Whitney 
read  the  letter  over  again,  and  then  leaning 
forward  on  the  table,  the  paper  held  up  to 
the  light,  he  looked  around  at  his  guests. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a 
queer  little  thrill  of  excitement  in  his  voice, 
"I  have  just  received  a  communication 
which  is  rather  curious  in  view  of  our  recent 
conversation,  and  which,  as  I  am  convinced 
you  will  preserve  absolute  secrecy  on  the 
subject,  I  will  read  to  you.  The  letter  is 
from  W^ainwright  at  Fort  Donald,  and  is 
dated  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

"  To  Inspector  Whitney,  Highwood  Detach- 
ment. 
"Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  In- 
spector Burke  of  the  Banff  detachment,  apprising 


me  of  the  murder,  at  four  this  afternoon,  of  a 
private,  Thomas  Dolan,  in  his  division,  by  White 
Crow,  a  notorious  Indian  of  that  district.  He  has 
received  most  reliable  information  that  the  Indian 
has  started  eastward  and  by  this  time  is  in  hiding 
with  some  of  his  people  at  a  little  place  called  Roy, 
fifty  miles  from  there.  As  he  feels  confident  that 
any  approach  from  his  detachment  on  the  west 
would  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Indian  in 
that  mysterious  fashion  known  to  them,  and  so 
cause  him  to  change  his  place  of  hiding,  he  decided 
to  wire  me  the  particulars,  have  me  send  a  messen- 
ger immediately  to  you,  and  order  you  northward 
to  capture  White  Crow.  As  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  Indians  to  the  south  should  have 
heard  of  the  murder,  your  move  to  the  northward 
will  not  attract  any  attention  or  be  reported  to 
him.  News  of  the  affair  in  all  quarters,  indeed, 
has  been  carefully  suppressed,  so  that  if  you  move 
quickly  and  cautiously  you  will  undoubtedly  come 
upon  White  Crow  near  Roy. 

The  orderly  leaves  here  in  half  an  hour  and 
should  be  with  you  by  ten  this  evening.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  affair. 

"  Wain  wright, 

"Inspector." 

Captain  Whitney  glanced  at  his  watch. 
It  was  just  four  minutes  of  ten.  The  orderly 
rode  well.    - 

"  You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  rising  from  the  table.  "I  have 
much  to  attend  to  before  starting,  and  we 
must  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  stay  and  finish  out 
the  evening." 

"  Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  profes- 
sor, "  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Whitney,  that 
you  are  going  to  start  out  over  the  trackless 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  night  after  an  Indian 
murderer." 

Whitney  smiled. 

"  What  did  you  expect  ?  That  I  should 
wait  here  until  these  Indians  got  wind  of  the 
affair  and  let  the  man  know  that  I  am  on 
his  trail?  Besides,  the  prairie  isn't  track- 
less. People  talk  ingenuously  of  the  '  track- 
less prairie.'  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
there  are  so  many  tracks  that  we  need  a 

guide "  he  stopped  suddenly  and  struck 

his  hands  sharply  together.  "  By  Jove,  I 
had  entirely  forgotten!  Both  the  Indian 
guide  and  the  interpreter  are  away.  Lost 
Arm  is  at  Lethbridge  and  won't  be  here 
until  to-morrow  noon,  and  I  let  the  interpre- 
ter go  home  to  see  his  family  to-night.  It's 
entirely  too  far  to  send  for  him." 

Father  Lemaire  looked  at  Whitney. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  Swift  Arrow's  arrival 
was  opportune.  You  couldn't  find  a  better 
guide,"  he  said  quietly. 

Allen  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh. 
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"  By  Jove,  it's  just  like  a  fairy-tale!  The 
Great  Spirit  must  have  given  him  a  tip  as  to 
your  difficulty  to-night,  after  all,  Whitney." 

Whitney  stood  looking  down,  twisting 
the  letter  absently  in  his  fingers. 

"  Just  the  man,"  he  said.  "  And  I  need  a 
guide  badly.  Never  heard  of  Roy,  but  if  it's 
fifty  miles  east  of  Banff  it  must  be  at  least  a 
hundred  and  five  or  ten  miles  from  here." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
Sergeant  Owens  came  in. 

"  Owens,  bring  Swift  Arrow  in  here.  I 
wish  to  speak  with  him." 

In  an  instant  the  man  was  back,  followed 
by  a  tall  Indian  who  walked  noiselessly  in 
his  doeskin  moccasins.  He  was  an  old  man, 
but  as  straight  and  quick  as  one  of  his  own 
arrows. 

"  How! "  he  said  gravely. 

They  returned  his  salutation  and  Whitney 
gave  him  tobacco.  They  all  smoked  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Swift  Arrow,"  said  Whitney  at  length, 
"  Lost  Arm  is  in  Lethbridge  and  I  wish  to 
go  at  once  to  Roy  on  particular  business. 
Do  you  know  where  Roy  is?  Can  you 
guide  me?     The  pay  is  good." 

The  Indian  blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
through  his  beaked  nose. 

"  Good — much  good  that  I  come  to-night, 
much  good  that  I  listen  to  Manito,"  he  said 
tranquilly.  "No  pay  for  Swift  Arrow. 
He  goes  for  love  of  white  friend.  Roy  far 
off — hundred  mile  'cross  prairie.  The  pale 
face,"  he  pointed  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
toward  the  professor,  "will  ride  too.  He 
much  tired." 

"  God  bless  my  soul! "  ejaculated  the  as- 
tonished professor;  "I  hope  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing." 

The  Indian  glanced  at  him  carelessly. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  with  conviction. 

The  Catholic  priest  looked  over  at  the 
professor. 

"Why  not? "he  asked.  "Since  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  is  what  Monsieur  le  Pro- 
jesseur  seeks,  why  should  he  not  go  on  this 
expedition?  It  is  not  so  dangerous.  It 
will  teach  him  many  things." 

"  Of  course  you'll  go,  professor,"  urged 
Ingalls.  "It  will  really  be  tremendously 
interesting,  and  Whitney  will  be  glad  of  com- 
pany." 

The  captain  looked  doubtfully  at  his 
guest.  He  was  wondering  whether  he  could 
ride. 


"  Delighted  to  take  him  along,"  he  said 
uncertainly. 

"  Easy  horse  for  pale  face — old  bones  very 
tired."  Swift  Arrow  spoke  lazily  through  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  professor  glared  indignantly  at  the 
Indian. 

"  Confound  his  impudence!  I'll  go,  if  it's 
only  to  show  that  Indian  I  can  ride,"  he  de- 
clared hotly. 

Allen  laughed. 

"That's  right,  professor.  Do  him  up.  All 
Indians  are  awfully  stuck  on  their  riding." 

"Very  well,"  said  Whitney,  still  doubt- 
fully. "We  start  at  three.  It's  hardly 
worth  while  setting  out  sooner,  as  it  is  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  and  we  couldn't  see  our 
horses'  heads  before  us.  You'd  better  get 
as  much  rest  as  possible  before  then,  pro- 
fessor. Ericson,  you  and  Owens  put  up 
some  rations  and  get  the  tents  and  ponies  in 
readiness,  and  speak  to  no  one  of  this  ex- 
pedition. I  have  letters  to  write  and  a 
report  to  finish.  Stan  way,  will  you  be  host 
in  my  absence?" 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  they  started, 
Swift  Arrow  riding  slightly  in  front,  followed 
by  Captain  Whitney  and  Berwick,  with 
Sergeant  Owens  in  the  rear.  The  professor 
was  really  an  excellent  horseman,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  stiff  pace 
set  by  the  Indian.  They  rode  silently,  for 
the  world  was  asleep  and  deep  shadows 
hung  over  the  land.  And  when  the  sun 
came  slowly  up  they  were  still  held  silent  by 
the  beauty  of  it  all.  The  heavy  purple 
clouds,  paling  slowly  to  amethyst  and  then 
to  turquoise  before  the  advancing  light, 
were  pierced  here  and  there  by  long  shafts 
of  gold.  Far  overhead  in  the  cool  air, 
plovers  with  their  sad  cry  dipped  and  circled 
about.  Once  they  passed  a  small  lake  with 
teal  and  wild  duck  upon  it.  On  the  sides  of 
coulees  great  bushes  of  prairie  roses  grew 
and  flung  out  their  fragrance  and  millions  of 
forget-me-nots  blossomed  under  their  horses* 
feet.  Drowsy  cattle  stirred  here  and  there, 
"  rustling"  in  the  short,  sweet  prairie  grass. 
It  was  a  silent,  beautiful  world  they  galloped 
through  that  June  morning. 

When  the  day  had  fully  dawned  they 
drew  rein  for  breakfast,  and  at  noon  they 
rested  again  for  an  hour,  for  it  was  very  hot. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  they  came  upon  a  little 
open  space,  surrounded  by  cottonwoods 
and  near  a  stream  where  Captain  Whitney 
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thought  it  would  be  well  to  camp  for  the 
night. 

The  sergeant  was  putting  up  the  two 
tents  they  had  brought  and  Captain  Whit- 
ney was  hobbling  his  horse  when  suddenly 
Swift  Arrow,  who  was  watching  the  opera- 
tions from  afar,  came  close  up  to  the  officer. 

"Not  go  any  farther  now — stay  here?" 
he  asked,  spreading  out  his  hands. 

The  captain  nodded. 

"We  are  all  tired  out  and  must  rest  to- 
night.    Hold  up  your  hoof,  Duke." 

Swift  Arrow  regarded  him  a  moment. 
"  Indians  right  behind — ride  fast,  Indians." 

Captain  Whitney  straightened  up  with  a 
start. 

"What!  You  don't  mean  we  are  fol- 
lowed ?     Who  could  have  known  ?  " 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ye-es — that  right — Indians  after  us. 
Maybe  they  get  to  Roy  first." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  ?  "  The  officer's 
voice  shook  with  impatience.  The  Indian 
only  regarded  him  quietly  with  a  blank  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"White  man  don'  see  all  Indian  sees," 
he  remarked  impassively.  Captain  Whit- 
ney looked  at  the  A  tent  and  the  hobbled 
horses  in  perplexity  and  chagrin.  And  then 
an  idea  struck  him,  but  he  determined  to 
keep  it  even  from  Swift  Arrow  for  the  present. 

Supper  was  over  and  the  horses  had  been 
fed  and  watered  and  had  had  three  hours' 
rest,  when  Captain  Whitney  left  the  pro- 
fessor and  went  through  the  inky  darkness 
over  to  the  bell  tent,  where  the  sergeant  and 
Swift  Arrow  were  already  soundly  sleeping. 
He  raised  the  flap  and  entered.  First  he 
shook  Owens  by  the  arm,  and  when  he  got 
the  private  aroused  he  bent  over  the  sleep- 
ing Indian  and  called  to  him  softly.  The 
man  sprang  up. 

"I  want  you,  Swift  Arrow,"  said  the 
captain,  "to  go  and  get  our  horses  and 
saddle  them  quickly — all  but  Owens'.  He 
is  going  to  stay  here  while  we  push  on.  I 
am  hoping  to  deceive  the  Indians  on  our 
trail — whoever  the  beggars  are  and  wherever 
they  are — into  thinking  we  have  camped 
for  the  night,  and  so  get  far  ahead  of  them." 

The  Indian  grunted. 

"  Good — much  good,"  he  said  and  moved 
noiselessly  out  into  the  night. 

"You,  Owens,  are  to  stay  here  and  keep 
the  fires  going  and  move  about  as  much  as 
you  can.     Try  and  be  four  men,  if  possible." 


Owens  saluted  sleepily,  and  the  captain 
went  back  to  his  tent  and  the  professor, 
who  was  sitting  on  his  saddle-cloth  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  position  and  looking 
moody  but  game. 

"  How  d'y'  suppose  they  found  out  we 
had  started  and  how  on  earth  did  Swift 
Arrow,  or  whatever  the  chap's  name  is,  find 
out  that  they  had  found  out  ?  It  beats  me. 
He  was  with  us  the  whole  way  and  /  never 
saw  a  thing."  There  was  a  touch  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  professor's  voice.  A  gentleman 
and  an  Oxford  don  does  not  thoroughly  en- 
joy being  mystified  by  an  ignorant  savage. 

"Give  it  up,"  said  Whitney  affably. 
"  Here's  Swift  Arrow  for  your  saddle- 
blanket.     He's  getting  the  horses  ready." 

It  was  intensely  dark  when  they  set  out 
again,  and  they  had  to  ride  slowly.  It 
seemed-  as  if  the  Indian  must  have  had 
some  sixth  sense  to  be  able  to  guide  them  at 
all.  Twice  indeed  they  lost  the  trail  and 
had  to  retrace  part  of  the  way  and  once  the 
professor's  horse  stepped  into  a  badger 
hole  and  nearly  threw  his  rider.  When  the 
dawn  began  to  break  again  they  rode  more 
rapidly.  Suddenly  Swift  Arrow  drew  rein 
and  pointed  far  down  on  his  right  to  a  group 
of  brightly  painted  tepees  nestled  against 
the  side  of  a  steep  coulee.  A  mile  or  so  far- 
ther on,  Whitney  and  the  professor  could 
see  where  the  level  line  of  the  prairie  was 
broken  by  a  little  settlement  of  rough, 
newly  built  frame  houses.  Evidently  that 
was  Roy,  and  the  Indian  village  nearer 
them  the  hiding-place  of  White  Crow. 

They  rode  straight  for  the  tepees,  and  as 
they  neared  them  they  could  see  that,  early 
as  it  was,  the  place  was  wide  awake.  Young 
bucks  were  leading  their  ponies  down  to 
water  and  the  squaws  were  making  fires 
and  hanging  pots  above  them.  Fat  brown 
Indian  babies  toddled  about  among  the  dogs 
and  horses  in  a  reckless  fashion  Captain 
Whitney  halted  before  the  largest  and  most 
brilliantly  decorated  tepee.  An  old  Indian, 
evidently  the  chief,  sat  in  front  of  it,  smok- 
ing. The  officer  beckoned  to  Swift  Arrow 
to  interpret. 

"Tell  him  that  I  come  to  arrest  White 
Crow,  whom  I  know  to  be  here,  for  the 
murder  of  a  private  soldier  at  Banff.  Tell 
him  I  wish  the  man  given  up  at  once  and 
peaceably." 

The  Indian  translated.  Though  it  was 
the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  murder,  his 
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impassive  face  betrayed  not  a  trace  of 
curiosity.     The  chief  smoked  on  tranquilly. 

"Tell  him  to  give  me  his  answer  im- 
mediately, Swift  Arrow."  The  officer  was 
becoming  impatient. 

The  old  chief  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
lips  for  a  moment. 

"Tell  the  White  Mother's  servant  who 
moves  as  slowly  as  a  half-frozen  bear  in 
winter  that  his  quarry  is  gone.  White  Crow 
did  indeed  come  among  us  late  yesterday, 
but  a  swift-winged  message  breathed  in  his 
ear  and  he  rode  away  quickly.  Whither  he 
went  I  did  not  ask  and  do  not  know."  He 
resumed  his  pipe  impassively,  while  Swift 
Arrow  translated  what  he  had  said. 

"Tell  him  I  must  have  the  camps  searched, 
that  I  do  not  believe  White  Crow  can  have 
got  away." 

For  an  instant  the  old  man's  eyes  blazed 
at  the  message,  then  arising  gravely,  he  led 
the  way  to  each^epee,  ordering  the  young 
Indians  out  and  aiding  in  the  thorough 
search.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  was 
evident  that  White  Crow  was  not  there  and 
that  none  of  the  Indians  knew  where  he  was. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  this  thing  grows  un- 
canny." The  professor's  teeth  chattered 
audibly  as  he  spoke.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  keen  morning  air. 

"It's  most  vexatious,  I  know  that!  If  I 
had  not  been  so  sure  of  catching  him  here  I 
would  have  brought  more  men.  As  it  is, 
there  aren't  enough  of  us  to  divide  up  into 
search  parties,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
Calgary  to  get  help  or  back  to  the  detach- 
ment." 

"My  dear  WThitney,  it's  a  very  small 
matter  whether  you  catch  the  man  or  not. 
What  /  want  to  know  is  by  what  mysterious 
agency  was  he  apprised  of  our  coming! " 

"As  an  officer  of  the  Mounted  Police, 
naturally  my  point  of  view  differs  from 
yours,"  said  the  captain  stiffly.  "  However, 
if  you  want  to  find  out  about  the  psycholog- 
ical, or  scientific  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it,  aspect  of  the  thing,  why  don't  you 
go  and  interview  the  chief?" 

Berwick  thought  the  advice  good,  and 
taking  Swift  Arrow  with  him,  went  over  to 
where  the  chief  sat  smoking  again  as  tran- 
quilly as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
He  did  not  find  out  much,  though.  All  the 
information  he  could  extract  from  the  taci- 
turn old  warrior  was  conveyed  in  a  single, 
enigmatical  sentence. 


"  The  voice  of  the  messenger  glides  swift- 
ly over  the  land  and  breathes  in  the  ear  of 
the  listening  brave.  Like  the  lightning  it 
flashes  across  the  plains  and  mountains. 
More  than  that  I  do  not  know." 

The  professor  went  back  to  Whitney. 

"The  beggar  won't  tell  me  a  thing,"  he 
declared  testily,  "  and  he  has  the  audacity 
to  use  semi-scientific  terms  in  describing 
the  phenomenon.  Talks  about  lightning 
flashing  across  the  plain.  He  might  be 
describing  wireless  telegraphy!  Bless  my 
soul!  If  I  stay  in  this  country  much  longer 
I  won't  know  what  to  think."  The  pro- 
fessor's intellect  was  expanding  in  leaps  and 
bounds  and  it  was  most  uncomfortable  and 
perplexing. 

The  captain  laughed  ruefully.  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  now,"  he  said.  "  All  I 
know  is  that  our  cattle  are  completely  used 
up,  not  to  mention  ourselves,  and  that 
White  Crow  has  been  informed  of  our 
search  and  escaped.  We  shall  have  to  stay 
here  half  the  day  anyway  to  be  able  to 
move  at  all.  Confound  that  Indian!  If  I 
only  knew  where  he  was!" 

The  professor  looked  out  through  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  across  the  prairie. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Swift  Arrow  where 
he  is  ?  The  gentleman  seems  to  know  ev- 
erything." The  professor  essayed  a  flip- 
pant tone,  but  Whitney  was  not  deceived. 
The  leaven  was  working. 

"By  Jove,  not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  which  the 
Indian  had  put  up.  Swift  Arrow  was  out- 
side and  walked  quietly  to  meet  Whitney. 
From  his  place  in  the  tent  the  professor 
could  see  them  speaking  together  earnestly, 
and  at  first  the  Indian  seemed  to  protest, 
but  finally,  making  a  gesture  of  assent,  he 
followed  Whitney  slowly  back.  The  officer 
threw  himself  down  by  Berwick. 

"Prepare  yourself,  professor,"  he  said, 
smiling  a  little  uncertainly.  "  After  all,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  of  finding  out 
what  an  Indian  prophet  is  worth.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  seance  with  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  Gitchi  Manito.  Swift  Arrow  didn't 
want  to  do  it  much  at  first,  but  his  gratitude 
for  the  little  service  I  did  him — you  remem- 
ber the  Regina  affair-*-finally  overcame 
his  scruples  about  assisting  in  the  arrest  of 
this  brother  Indian,  and  so  he  is  going  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  powers  that  be 
and  find  out  just  where  White  Crow  is.     It 
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can't  do  any  harm  and  it  will  fill  up  the 
time  while  we  wait,,r  he  added,  avoiding 
the  professor's  eye.  The  professor  looked 
at  him  sharply. 

"  Don't  pretend  that  you  don't  believe  in 
this  thing,  Whitney!  Why,  man,  I'm  get- 
ting downright  superstitious  myself." 

The  captain  chuckled  a  little  and  watched 
Swift  Arrow  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
The  man  was  going  quietly  about  clearing 
a  space  in  the  corner  of  the  tent.  Over 
this  he  spread  carefully  a  heavy  blanket 
which  he  had  worn  thrown  about  his  should- 
ers during  the  night  ride,  and  having  re- 
moved his  shaps,  moccasins,  and  shirt,  he 
lay  down  upon  it.  Drawing  the  four  cor- 
ners together,  he  wrapped  himself  tightly  in 
it.  To  the  two  men  watching  him,  it  looked 
as  if  the  Indian  had  fallen  quickly  asleep, 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  became  very  pale, 
drops  of  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head, and  he  began  to  mutter  incoherently. 

The  sides  of  the  tent  were  drawn  up,  for  it 
was  intensely  hot  and  the  Indians  came  and 
gathered  about  the  tepee,  staring  at  the  pallid 
figure  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  The  old 
chief  took  his  station  at  the  entrance  and 
smoked  pipeful  after  pipeful  of  Kinnikinick. 

For  an  hour  and  more  Swift  Arrow  lay  in 
a  stupor,  muttering  unintelligibly,  his  limbs 
now  and  then  twitching  convulsively.  Cap- 
tain Whitney  was  intensely  bored.  He  felt 
extremely  ridiculous  in  his  own  sight  and 
assured  himself  over  and  over  that  only  the 
impossibility  of  getting  away  with  his  used- 
up  horses  prevented  his  ordering  Swift 
Arrow  to  break  off  his  conference  with  the 
Great  Spirit  and  strike  the  tent.  He  pre- 
tended to  sleep,  but  was  really  wide  awake 
and  listening  to  the  suppressed  hum  of  con- 
versation from  the  Indians  surrounding  the 
tepee.  The  professor  was  writing  vigor- 
ously in  his  note-book  and  trying  to  appear 
unconcerned.  In  reality  he  too  was  nerv- 
ous as  a  cat,  and  his  mind  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  revolution. 

Suddenly  Swift  Arrow  gave  a  wild  cry 
and  leaping  to  his  feet,  threw  off  the  blanket 
and  stood  in  the  center  of  the  tent.  Great 
rivulets  of  perspiration  rolled  off  his  body, 
his  face  was  pallid,  and  a  light  froth  lay  on 
his  lips.  He  passed  his  hand  slowly  across 
his  forehead  as  if  stupefied,  but  his  eyes  were 
preternaturally  bright.  The  frightened  In- 
dians crowding  around  the  tent  fell  back 
a  little  at  the  sight.     Whitney  and  the  pro- 


fessor sat  up  stiffly,  awaiting  what  was  to 
come.  There  was  a  little  mocking  smile 
on  the  officer's  face,  but  Berwick  was  ex- 
tremely serious.  If  there  was  anything  in 
the  exhibition  the  professor  was  determined 
to  find  out  what  it  might  be. 

Swift  Arrow  stood  for  a  moment  passing 
and  repassing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  then 
he  motioned  to  the  Indians  outside  to  leave 
the  tent.  When  they  had  all  gone  away  he 
sat  down  beside  the  English  officer  and  be- 
gan to  smoke.  For  a  few  seconds  he  was 
silent,  then  laying  aside  his  pipe,  he  leaned 
forward  and  began  to  speak  rapidly  in  short, 
jerky  sentences. 

"The  Great  Spirit  has  talked  with  me. 
To-night,  at  dark,  you  find  White  Crow  at 
Morion's — he  half-breed.  Forty  mile  from 
here  to  south,  at  foot  of  great  Rockies.  Swift 
Arrow  knows  place  well.    Down  by  coulee.''1 

Captain  Whitney  looked  straight  ahead 
of  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  White  Crow  has 
doubled  back  and  gone  southwest  for  forty 
miles  to  the  foothills?" 

The  Indian  nodded. 

"  And  shall  we  come  up  with  him  toward 
dusk  at  the  half-breed  Morion's?" 

The  Indian  nodded  again  and,  picking 
up  his  pipe  of  Kinnikinick,  strode  out  of 
the  tent. 

The  professor  looked  over  at  Whitney. 

"Shall  we  try  it?"  he  asked  excitedly. 
Captain  Whitney  smiled  doubtfully. 

"  I  say,  Whitney,  really  I  think  we  might 
as  well  see  what's  in  it."  The  professor's 
voice  was  urgent  and  the  captain  could  not 
help  smiling. 

"  Very  well,  I  had  already  decided  to  wire 
Burke  and  go  back  to  the  detachment,  so 
that  it  will  be  but  little  out  of  the  way.  If 
we  don't  catch  him — if — if  Swift  Arrow  here 
is  simply  having  a  little  fun  with  us,  I  can 
wire  him  from  the  Post,  and  if  we  are  to  get 
there  by  dusk  we  will  have  to  leave  here  a 
little  after  three.  I  propose  that  we  get 
some  good  rest  until  then." 

It  was  almost  four  when  the  tired  little 
party  started  south  again,  and  twenty  times 
as  they  galloped  across  the  hot  prairie  Cap- 
tain Whitney  changed  his  mind  as  to  whether 
to  follow  Swift  Arrow's  lead.  But  almost 
before  he  knew  it  they  had  left  the  direct 
southern  trail  and  were  veering  off  to  the 
right,  straight  toward  the  Rockies.  Glad 
that  the  thing  had  been  decided  for  him,  he 
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rode  mechanically  forward,  his  eyes  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  the  afternoon  sun  that 
shone  full  in  his  face. 

They  rode  so  for  many  hours  and  dark 
had  descended  upon  them  when  the  Indian, 
turning  sharply  to  the  right,  led  the  way 
down  a  rocky  road  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream,  and  there  on  its  bank  they  suddenly 
came  upon  the  little  shack  of  Morion,  the 
French  half-breed. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Whitney,  this  is  the 
loneliest  and  most  God-forsaken  spot  I  ever 
saw!"  The  professor  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
The  desolate  aspect  of  the  place  seemed  to 
compel  silence. 

t%  Wait  here,"  said  the  captain  to  Berwick 
and  the  Indian,  and  he  rode  alone  up  to  the 
door  of  the  shack.  He  knocked,  and  in  an 
instant  the  tall  figure  and  unprepossessing 
face  of  Morion  appeared.  The  man  held  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  by  its  light  Whitney 
could  see  that  he  was  about  equally  fright- 
ened and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  his  uniform. 

"  I  want  White  Crow,  the  Indian  who  is 
hiding  here,"  he  said  briefly. 

The  man's  hand  shook  so  that  the  wax  of 
the  candle  spilled  over. 

"I — he — is  not — why  do  vou  think  he  is 
here?" 

"Come,"  commanded  Whitney  sternly, 
"give  him  up  at  onceor  I  will  arrest  you,  too." 

The  man  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  an 
inner  room. 

"He  is  in  there,"  he  said  in  a  frightened 
voice.  "  I  did  not  want  him  to  come.  Bad 
Indian.  He  told  me  he  kill  me  if  I  not  hide 
him.  He  just  come — little  while  ago.  I 
don1  want  him." 

He  stepped  discreetly  and  hastily  out  of 
the  house  while  Captain  Whitney  went  in  to 
get  the  Indian.  White  Crow  made  no  re- 
sistance, rather  to  the  professor's  regret — 
he  had  followed  Captain  Whitney  into  the 
shack — and  they  easily  made  him  their 
prisoner.  He  had  not  slept  and  had  scarce- 
ly tasted  food  for  fifty  hours,  and  there  was 
no  fight  left  in  him. 

"By  Jove,  I'm  glad  we  have  got  this 
fellow  at  last!"  said  Whitney.  They  were 
in  the  corral  slipping  the  saddles  oft  their 
tired  ponies  preparatory  to  having  a  good 
night's  rest  at  the  half-breed's  shack. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  remarked  the  profess- 
or testily,  "as  I  before  said,  catching  him 
is  a  secondary  matter.  The  thing  that  in- 
terests me  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  been 
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found.  I  have  thought  of  it  from  every 
conceivable  point  of  view,  and  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  It's  most  extraordinary — 
most  extraordinary!" 

Whitney  laughed.  "  My  dear  professor, 
you  must  not  take  this  affair  too  seriously. 
It  was  in  all  probability  a  mere  accident,  a 
coincidence,  if  you  will,  strange  but  per- 
fectly explicable.  Men  like  you  and  my- 
self don't  believe  in  the  supernatural." 

"  But  all  truth-searching  minds  are  open 
to  conviction,  no  matter  what  their  previous 
prejudices  may  be.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  night  before  last — the  unexpected  and 
timely  appearance  of  the  Indian  Swift 
Arrow,  the  communication  from  your  supe- 
rior officer  pertinent  to  the  very  conversation 
in  hand,  the  seemingly  sure  official  intelli- 
gence directing  us  to  Roy  and  the  mysteri- 
ous communication  of  our  approach  to  the 
murderer,  the  absolute  lack  of  knowledge 
of  his  whereabouts  and  his  location  by  this 

Indian   prophet "    the    professor  was 

sputtering  and  breathless. 

Whitney  laughed  heartlessly  again.  "I 
repeat  that  while  it  seems  strange  it  may  all 
have  been  a  coincidence.  There  was  noth- 
ing particularly  wonderful  in  Swift  Arrow's 
visit  to  the  detachment.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  long  while — it  was  time  for  him  to 
turn  up.  As  for  White  Crow's  escape  from 
Roy — he  may  never  have  been  there  These 
Indians  are  awful  liars.  They  saw  that  we 
expected  to  find  him  there  and  they  may 
have  concluded  that  it  would  bring  less  sus- 
picion upon  them  to  say  that  he  had  been 
there  but  had  gone  than  to  deny  his  ever 
having  been  there.  As  for  his  presence 
here — that  may  have  been  a  lucky  guess 
only  on  Swift  Arrow's  part.  Morion  may 
be  friendly  with  that  particular  Indian,  and 
if  he  is,  depend  on  it,  every  other  Indian 
knows  it.  His  place  is  secluded  and  Swift 
Arrow  may  have  very  shrewdly  surmised 
that  he  would  come  to  him  in  trouble " 

"  Of  all  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  con- 
ventional, hard-headed,  doubting  idiots, 
commend  me  to  an  Englishman! " 

"Oh,  come,  Berwick!"  Whitney  was 
laughing  so  he  could  hardly  speak.  "  How 
about  scientists?" 

"  Who's  talking  about  scientists  ?  Science 
be  damned!"  said  the  professor  recklessly 
and  emphatically,  and  he  followed  the 
captain  into  the  shack. 


THE     DESERT 

By  Ingersoll  Coudert 

Decoration  by  Ernest  Haskell 

Deep-cradled  in  its  sapphire  hills 

The  desert  lies  asleep; 
Tall  cacti,  like  gaunt  sentinels, 

A  silent  vigil  keep, 
And  giant  buttes  stand  motionless 

In  waves  of  amber  heat. 

No  sound  breaks  on  the  listening  earth, 

So  absolute,  intense. 
Is  it  surcharged  with  grand  portent 

Or  poised  in  mute  suspense, 
Awaiting  a  remote  release 

In  some  dim  century  hence? 

Grim  stand  the  solitary  buttes, 

And,  crouching  low  to  earth, 
The  sage-brush  like  a  leper  creeps; 

The  desert  gave  it  birth, 
When  nothing  else  could  flourish 

In  such  a  land  of  dearth. 

Still  like  the  swift,  relentless  tide 

The  heat-waves  pulse  and  beat. 
Blue  shadows  lie  on  yellow  sands, 

And  spreads  the  light  mesquite, 
A  cool,  green  note  of  color 

In  the  vast  expanse  of  heat. 

And  yet  the  cloudless  arc  of  blue 

Smiles  o'er  the  earth  elate;  L ,-j^| 

And  still  the  sun  resplendent  dips 

Behind  the  sapphire  gates, 
And  peaceful  stars  shine  through  the  night; 

And  still  the  desert  waits. 
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Two  of  the  oldest  guides  and  mules. — Ready  for  the  trail. 


OVER  NIGHT  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 

GRAND  CANYON 


By   Benjamin  Brooks 


Illustrations  from  photographs  by  D wight  L.   Elmendorf 


IT  seemed  very  absurd  to  expect  that 
there  would  be  anything  to  see  when  we 
did  arrive.  The  fragmentary  town  on 
the  main  line  had  already  dropped  below 
the  horizon,  water- tanks  and  all;  the  tall 
San  Francisco  peaks,  with  the  cool  snow 
laid  on  over  the  deep  purple,  were  fast  fol- 
lowing suit,  and  on  every  other  side  was  an 
absolutely  unlimited  gray  nothing — beauti- 
ful in  its  immense  way — but  for  all  that, 
a  motionless,  desert  nothing.  And  to  be 
cruising  about  by  one's  self  in  the  midst  of 
it  with  a  solitary  little  engine  and  one  car 
looking  for  scenery  seemed  like  scouring 
the  North  Atlantic  in  a  dory  in  quest  of 
freshly  laid  eggs.  Still  the  conductor,  who 
went  on  this  wild-goose  chase  every  day  of 


his  life,  assured  us  all  that  at  five  o'clock  we 
would  be  looking  at  the  most  tremendous 
scenery  that  this  planet  could  possibly 
provide.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  you  can  even 
see  the  dim  line  of  the  northern  rim  ahead 
of  us  now."  But  this  was  at  two  o'clock, 
and  not  being  used  to  looking  ahead  to 
wrhere  we  should  be  three  hours  afterward 
by  rail,  our  imaginations  still  refused  to 
work.  We  knew  that  it  was  quite  true,  of 
course,  but  could  not  believe  it  for  all  that. 
So  we  lit  more  cigars  and  waited;  and 
the  desert  grew  grayer  and  dryer,  the  birds 
flew  more  drearily  away  from  the  carcasses 
of  the  cattle  our  little  locomotive  had  killed 
on  former  excursions  desertward,  and  the 
cactus  bunches  huddled  closer  to  the  ground 
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for  company.  Finally,  in  sheer  loneliness,  I 
think,  the  locomotive  dropped  down  abrupt- 
ly into  a  crooked  gorge,  wherein  many  thou- 
sands of  years  before  had  flowed  a  fine  river. 
Then,  after  twisting  about  in  this  precisely 
as  the  river  had  done,  we  rose  again  and 
found  ourselves  unexpectedly  among  trees 
— thin  pines  they  were,  and  there  from  be- 
hind them  came  a  troop  of  Indians  on 
horseback  with  never  a  saddle  nor  stirrup, 
but  wearing  enough  colored,  tattered  blank- 
ets about  them  to  make  them  very  wild  and 
picturesque.  At  the 
same  moment — ob- 
v  i  o  u  s  1  y  in  pure 
mockery,  for  no 
one  could  have 
been  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  being 
run  over  —  the  en- 
gine blew  a  shrill 
shriek  and  stopped 
sh  ort  after  the 
manner  of  Lincoln's 
steamboat. 

We  were  out  in  an 
instant,  hoping  it 
was  a  holdup  or 
something  exciting 
to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony, but  it  was 
not  a  holdup.  Only, 
over  behind  the 
trees  appeared  a 
great,  gaunt  wall  of 
impossibly  red  rock. 
One  glimpse  of  it 
was  enough.  The 
things  we  had  been 
unable  to  imagine 
before  came  to  us  in 
a  flash.  We  ran  out 
through  the  trees 

until  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  world — the 
very  brink  of  it — and  looked  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  regions  below  a  straight  mile 
and  a  quarter ! 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  Hamilton.  I  remarked 
something  equally  original;  but  there  was 
nothing  one  could  say  about  it  after  all. 
The  guide  books,  the  advertisements,  even 
our  enthusiastic  conductor  had  all  failed. 
So  we  both  fell  silent  and  stood  in  the  one 
spot — quite  forgetting  we  could  see  just  as 
much  sitting  down — for  I  have  no  idea  how 
long,  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking. 
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Going  down  Bright  Angel  trail. 


Grand  Canyon  train  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  canyon. 


That  dim  cliff  line  we  had  seen  three  hours 
away  was  but  a  sort  of  yellow  earth-cuticle 
apparently.  It  reminded  me  a  little  of  the 
Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  bore  about 
the  same  relative  proportion  here  as  the 
frosting  to  the  cake  under  it.  Below  it,  in 
sharp  contrast,  began  that  terrible  red  cliff 
— as  red  as  though  the  warring  of  the  ele- 
ments had  soaked  it  through  and  through 
with  blood.  And  that  went  down  and 
down,  and  rose  again  in  promontories,  and 
jutted  out  in  huge  islands  with  half  a  dozen 

square  miles  on 
their  flat  tops,  as 
gaunt  and  weather- 
scarred  as  itself, 
and  fell  away  into  a 
side  canyon  here 
and  there  for  a 
whole  day's  jour- 
ney, and  half  hid 
its  strange  shapes 
under  a  faint  purple 
mist  that  hung  be- 
low us  like  a  sky 
upside  down.  But 
that  was  not  all,  for 
the  poor  old  earth 
was  laid  bare  to  the 
very  bones  here — 
black  granite  bones 
they  were  —  and 
deeper  down  in 
these  than  we  could 
see  from  our  posi- 
tionrushed  theriver. 
Its  very  faint,  far-off 
roar  came  to  us  on 
the  evening  breeze. 
And  all  this  while 
the  sun  was  drop- 
ping down  and  the 
night  was  rising  like 
a  tide  of  dark  water  out  of  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  the  colors  up  above  were  now  more 
gorgeous,  now  fainter.  No  two  moments 
were  the  same.     Finally  the  stars  came. 

"  Will  you  gentlemen  take  dinner  here  ?" 
said  a  surprisingly  human  voice  from  out  the 
dusk  behind  us.  We  turned  with  a  start 
and  remembered  dinner,  rooms,  hotels, 
trains— all  the  things  we  had  forgotten 
when  we  ran  out  through  the  woods.  The 
other  passengers  had  undoubtedly  secured 
all  the  good  rooms;  small  loss  compared  to 
what  we  had  been  seeing,  however. 
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"Pleasant  evening,"  continued  the  voice 
from  under  a  broad  hat,  as  its  owner  walked 
beside  us  over  the  soft  pine  needles  with 
only  a  clink  of  spurs.  "  Did  you  see  the 
mountain  lion?  No?  I  reckon  he  got  a 
good  look  at  you.  Was  pretty  close  behind 
you  when  I  came  up  to  call  you." 

"What!  Lion!"  exclaimed  Hamilton. 
"I  say,  Buffalo  Bill,  or  whatever  your 
name  is,  you're  not  chaffing  me  for  a  for- 
eigner, are  you — a  '  tenderfoot '  do  you  call 
it?  Why  we  haven't  so  much  as  a  pop- 
gun, either  of  us." 

"Then  you're  all  right,"  said  the  guide 
— the  owner  of  the  unexpected  voice — "  for 
if  you  leave  a  mountain  lion  alone  he'll  do 
the  same  for  you,  see  ?  But  if  you  hit  him 
with  one  of  them  pop-guns  you  was  men- 
tioning, it's  like  pressin'  the  button  of  a 
kodak.  He  does  the  rest.  This  feller's  a 
friend  of  the  cook's.  Very  fond  of  bacon 
rind  and  ham  bones.  If  we  could  import 
a  few  goats,  now,  to  eat  the  tin  cans,  we'd 
keep  the  place  looking  pretty  neat." 

This  conversation  brought  us  to  the  long 
log  house  in  the  clearing,  which  served  as 
hotel  and  observation  point  as  well.  Inside 
was  a  dinner  and  the  light  of  a  huge  log  fire 
dancing  at  the  windows.  Now  that  the 
dark  had  come  this  was,all  very  welcome. 

The  fire  danced  and  roared  all  evening 
on  a  wide  hearth  and  we  sat — a  score  of 
us  from  all  over  the  map — in  a  big  circle 
with  a  strange  background  of  red-and- white 
Navajo  blankets  on  the  walls  with  antlers 
and  eagles'  talons  and  buffalo  robes  and 
savage- looking  spears  mixed  in  for  the 
light  to  play  on.  The  guide,  still  wearing 
his  spurs  and  leggings,  sat  in  one  corner 
whittling  with  a  big  knife  and  listening  to 
the  talk  going  round. 

"  And  the  strange  part  of  it  is,"  the  lady 
from  New  York  State  was  saying,  "that 
these  immense  things  you  have  out  here 
seem  to  affect  your  people.  They  seem  so 
big  and  whole-hearted  when  they  shake 
hands  with  you.  Hospitality — yes,  but  it  is 
more  than  that;  a  quality  you  can't  explain 
when  you  get  back  home  any  more  than  you 
could  explain  the  scenery." 

"As  far  as  explaining  the  scenery,"  re- 
torted the  asthmatic  lawyer  who  sat  oppo- 
site, "  it  seems  to  me  it's  overexplained  al- 
ready. I  don't  see  what  you  all  come  out 
here  for  anyhow — if  you're  sound.  This  is 
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nothing  but  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  that 
happens  to  be  bigger  than  any  other  hole. 
Why,  as  for  scenery,  the  Natural  Bridge  of 
Virginia  beats  it  all  to  pieces! 

At  this  point  the  guide  stopped  whittling, 
uncrossed  his  legs  and  brought  his  heavy 
boot  down  with  a  bang.  "  I  tell  yer  it  don't 
do  no  such  thing !"  said  he  abruptly. 
"What's  more,  if  it  did,  ye  ain't  qualified 
to  say  so  because  ye  haven't  seen  this  yere 
canyon  yet,  and  never  will.  I  knowed 
when  I  took  ye  down  the  trail  yesterday  ye 
warn't  gettin'  it,  and  it  was  way  beyond 
yer.  Everybody  has  tastes;  that's  all 
right.  But  it  ain't  no  reason  why  ye  should 
go  back  and  say  there's  nothin'  in  what 
ye  spent  three  days  lookin'  at  and  never 
seen."  And  with  that  he  rose  indignantly 
and  clanked  out  into  the  moonlight.  The 
lawyer  looked  indignant  too. 

But  the  conversation  was  happily 
brought  up  all  standing,  by  a  half-dozen 
Indians  in  weird  trappings,  who  invited 
themselves  in  to  dance  for  us.  They  were 
a  picturesque  crew,  and  though  their  faces 
were  broader  than  they  were  long  and  their 
squaws  bore  the  same  proportions  and  per- 
mitted themselves  the  indignity  of  giggling, 
yet  the  wild  cadence  of  their  barbarous  old 
songs  and  the  firelight  on  their  dark  skins 
conjured  up  a  picture  that  completely  blot- 
ted out  everything  east  of  the  Rockies  from 
our  minds.  So  when  we  strolled  off  to  our 
silent  little  room,  listening  to  the  far-off  yelp 
of  the  coyotes,  we  were  feeling  very,  very  far 
west  indeed.  "And  do  you  suppose,  old 
chap,"  said  Hamilton  out  of  the  dark,  "  that 
beastly  mountain  lion  would  trouble  to  come 
in  through  the  window  to  steal  my  boots  ? 
They  smell  deucedly  like  bacon  rind  since  I 
had  them  oiled,  you  know." 

It  was  just  beginning  to  be  gray  dawn 
when  a  diminutive  heathen  Chinee  poked 
in  his  pig-tailed  head  and  said,  "You  likee 
fi'  ?"  No,  no  time  for  a  fire,  even  though 
we  found  mornings  cold  at  7,000  feet;  we 
must  be  out  and  seeing  the  day  break.  In 
no  time  at  all  we  were  standing  on  the  dark- 
some brink  of  the  world  again.  The  Cy- 
clopean region  far  below  was  just  beginning 
to  shape  itself  together  in  huge  masses  out 
of  the  chaos.  Here  rose  one  of  those  great 
promontories,  there  came  an  island  again; 
walls  presently  stood  about  them  and  divid- 
ed into  deep  gulfs;  so,  gradually,  we  saw  it 
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all.  We  had  just  retreated  to  the  break- 
fast-room for  coffee  and  re-enforcements 
when  something  happened  to  the  thin 
clouds  in  the  east  that  let  in  a  gorgeous  red 
glow  and  stampeded  the  entire  company  at 
the  table  and  brought  them  out  to  the  rail- 
ing, coffee  cups  in  hand ;  and  a  few  moments 
after  came  a  level  ray  from  the  sun  himself 
far  over  the  plain  and  struck  the  yellow  line 
of  wall  opposite,  shattering  it  in  a  thousand 
shadows  and  glancing  from  point  to  point, 
twenty  miles  at  a  leap,  like  an  echo  of  light, 
if  such  a  thing  might  be. 

Now,  a  sunrise  in  the  Grand  Canyon  lasts 
as  long  as  you  please.  Each  hour  is  a 
sunrise  for  some  cavern  deeper  than  the 
last,  and  in  fact  there  are  many  where  it 
has  yet  to  rise  for  the  first  time  since  the 
canyon  was  made  by  those  ages  of  running 
water.  So  all  this  time  we  two  sat  on  a  flat 
ledge,  with  our  heels  dangling,  our  elbows 
on  our  thighs,  watching  while  the  clock  and 
the  sun  and  the  shadows  went  round.  But 
the  human  mind  thinks  largely  by  compar- 
ing one  thing  with  another,  and  since  there 
is  nothing  like  that  infinity  of  red-and-yel- 
low  cliff  and  pinnacle  and  palisade  which 
we  watched  so  long  and  silently,  I  know  of 
no  way  to  describe  it  after  all  our  looking. 

Hamilton  I  could  see  was  thinking  hard 
and  feeling  much  over  it.     Only  when  his 


pipe  went  empty  did  he  find  speech.  "  Say, 
old  chap,  got  a  match?"  And  when  he'd 
smoked  it  out  again — "  Say,  old  chap,  got 
a  match  ?"  in  the  same  words,  as  if  he  had 
never  asked  me  before.  Finally  he  reached 
a  conclusion,  stood  up,  heaved  a  heavy  rock 
over  the  edge  that  went  bounding  and  splin- 
tering and  echoing  away  out  of  sight. 

"You  know,  by  Jove,  our  touchy  friend, 
Buffalo  Bill,  was  right  last  night.  A  fellow 
can  look  at  this  a  long  time  and  not  see  it. 
I  hadn't  seen  it  yet  myself,  you  know. 
Why,  it's  twice  as  big  to-day.  It's  tre- 
mendous— it's  positively  awful,  old  chap, 
in  a  way.  If  I  gaze  at  it  any  more  it  will  be 
big  enough  to  drop  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  into,  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  top,  and  then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  would 
be  wanting  my  binoculars  first  thing,  before 
I'd  had  a  look,  to  find  the  clock  tower.  By 
the  way,  my  pipe  has  gone  out." 

"For  the  fourth  time  since  breakfast," 
I  interpolated. 

But  now,  from  over  the  trees,  came  the 
sound  of  the  train  bell.  It  was  already  time 
to  go — "already"  because  the  hours  had 
flown  uncounted  by  us.  But  across  the  gray 
desert  this  time  we  carried  with  us  clear  and 
vivid  in  our  mind's  eye  the  gorgeous  picture 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  could  never  fade  away. 


THE    ANCIENT    LANDMARK 


By  William   R.    Lighton 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,    which  thy  fathers  have  set. — Prov.  xxii.  28. 


^fe^HE  life  of  the  people  of 
Jamesburg  had  been  wo- 
fully  inane  and  listless  for 
many  years,  until  Noah 
Wharton  came  among 
them  to  bait  their  starving 


souls  with  a  delicious  sense  of  mystery. 

The  mystery  began  in  the  mere  fact  of 
his  coming;  for  it  was  not  patent  why 
any  man  of  parts,  unmoved  by  dire  stress 
of  circumstances,  should  deliberately  elect 
Jamesburg  as  the  seat  of  his  career.  James- 
burg's  claim  to  distinction  had  been  buried 
long  ago  beneath  the  wreckage  of  the 
"  boom  days."  While  the  boom  had  en- 
dured this  had  been  a  sprightly  town,  noisy 
with  hammers  and  saws,  alive  with  greedy 
speculators,  its  very  street-gutters  seeming 
to  flow  with  money.  No  one  had  taken 
the  pains  to  observe  that  the  flush  upon 
the  face  of  events  was  hectic,  foretelling 
an  early  decline.  The  boom  had  burst  in 
due  time,  leaving  a  corpse-like  village,  with 
no  life  but  the  crawling  sort  that  feeds 
upon  the  decay  of  civic  greatness. 

All  around  were  dreary  reaches  of  sand- 
prairie.  A  "  spur  "  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  had  been  laid  in  the 
earlier  years  of  promise — a  sort  of  giant 
hypodermic  syringe  for  injecting  the  land 
with  toxic  excitement;  but  now  there  was 
no  traffic  worth  mentioning.  A  single  com- 
bination-train made  a  round  trip  from  the 
main  line  once  each  day,  but  without  ac- 
knowledging allegiance  to  a  tyrant  time- 
table. Very  rarely  were  there  any  passen- 
gers in  the  tail-end  coach;  now  and  then 
a  drummer  came,  only  to  spend  most  of 
the  time  between  trains  in  cursing  the  ill- 
luck  that  brought  him  there.  Upon  the 
tongues  of  the  railroad  men  the  place  was 
"Jimburg."  For  many  years  there  had 
been  no  additions  to  population  save  by 
the  advent  of  dispirited  infants,  or  as  some 
dismantled  relative  of  a  townsman  drifted 
in,  after  failing  elsewhere,  and  began  an 
ambitionless  trial  for  a  living,  conscious  of 
having  kinfolk  at  hand  to  fall  back  upon. 


What  the  town  thus  gained  in  numbers 
was  more  than  lost  in  the  general  average 
of  vitality.  It  was  a  poor  place,  like  many 
another  of  its  coevals  upon  the  high  plains 
of  the  West. 

In  this  state  of  things  Noah  Wharton 
appeared,  as  out  of  a  clear  sky.  No  one 
of  the  citizens  had  known  of  him,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  coming;  and  to  the  inquisi- 
tive he  said  that  he  had  no  relatives  in  the 
State,  nor  any  acquaintance  nearer  than 
Omaha.  Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  he 
apparently  meant  to  stay,  for  with  no  loss 
of  time  in  tentative  "  looking  'round," 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  Western  man 
who  wishes  to  impress  the  importance  of 
his  thought  of  "  locating,"  he  rented  a 
room  for  an  office,  moved  into  it  his  fur- 
niture, hung  out  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
way a  signboard  describing  himself  as  a 
lawyer,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Except  for  the  fine  courage  shown  in 
these  introductory  items  of  behavior,  he 
would  hardly  have  earned  regard.  His 
signboard,  besides  indicating  his  profes- 
sion, was  a  fair  index  to  himself.  It  had 
evidently  seen  long  service  elsewhere;  it 
had  been  bent  by  wind,  beaten  upon  by 
rain,  and  so  ill-used  that  its  legend  was 
melted  into  the  background  in  a  tangle  of 
rusty  streaks,  and  barely  legible.  He,  too, 
seemed  to  remain  from  some  past  time; 
he,  too,  had  evidently  been  much  exposed 
to  the  harsh  weather  of  the  world;  and 
upon  his  outer  self,  at  least,  whatever 
brave  letterings  of  character  there  might 
once  have  been  were  well-nigh  faded  into 
illegibility.  None  could  tell  his  age  with 
any  certainty.  He  was  an  old  man;  but 
this  was  less  in  physical  presence  than  in 
manner.  He  was  robust  enough  in  body, 
and  forceful  in  speech,  with  a  brain  still 
fit  for  labor  ;  but  enthusiasm,  and  out- 
ward emotion  of  every  kind,  seemed  quite 
dead.  He  had  but  one  suit  of  clothes  for 
all  occasions — a  black  frock-coat  consid- 
erably discolored  upon  the  shoulders,  mis- 
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shapen  gray  trousers  not  a  little  frayed  and 
trimmed  at  the  lower  hems,  and  a  broad- 
rimmed  "  slouch  "  hat.  His  figure  lacked 
much  of  elegance. 

The  town  was  not  so  zealous  in  these 
matters  as  to  condemn  him  for  his  outward 
appearance;  but  there  grew  up  in  some 
mind;  an  instinctive  antipathy  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  have 
secret  places  in  their  souls,  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  He  would  not  surrender  him- 
self to  idle  curiosity  ;  nor  had  the  gossips 
ingenuity  enough  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  guesswork.  His  mood  was  invari- 
able— slow,  unsmiling,  approaching  very 
near  to  absolute  dulness.  A  shaggy  gray 
beard  hid  all  tell-tale  signs  about  iiis  lips 
and  chin;  his  forehead,  bulging  through 
a  tangled  thicket  of  gray  hair,  betrayed 
nothing  beyond  imperturbable  calm.  It 
was  only  in  his  eyes,  lit  with  a  smoulder- 
ing fire,  that  one  skilled  in  reading  men 
might  have  found  some  adequate  token  of 
himself.  But  the  people  of  Jamesburg  were 
lisping  kindergartners  in  physiognomy. 
They  disregarded  his  eyes. 

One  morning  01'  Tobe  Doty  appeared 
in  the  new  office — an  ancient  fellow, 
hardened  in  shiftlessness,  whose  chief  dis- 
tinction was  that  he  managed  somehow  to 
live,  though  he  had  not  done  a  "  lick  "  of 
work  in  ten  years.  He  tottered  in  upon 
his  heavy  stick,  dropped  into  a  chair, 
tucked  a  morsel  of  tobacco  into  his  shape- 
less mouth,  slanted  forward  the  best  of  his 
hairy  ears,  squinted  up  the  worst  of  his 
rheumy  eyes,  and  proceeded  to  bore  for 
information. 

"Where  d'ye  come  from,  Jedge?  " 
he  asked.  The  title  was  thrown  in  gra- 
tuitously, and  was  meant  for  diplomacy. 

Wharton,  seated  behind  his  desk  with 
a  newspaper  outspread  before  him,  meas- 
ured his  visitor  with  a  slow  glance  ;  then, 
knowing  that  the  call  was  not  in  the  way 
of  business,  he  dropped  his  eyes  to  his 
paper,  answering,  briefly,  "  Back  East." 

"  East  !  Wharabouts?  "  There  was  no 
answer  to  that.  Wharton  turned  his  pa- 
per inside  out  and  went  on  with  his  read- 
ing. 

"  I  asked  ye,  wharabouts?  "  said  Do- 
ty- 

"  I  heard  you,"  Wharton  answered 
calmly. 

The  ancient  was  taken   aback,  and  his 


next  question  hung  fire  for  a  moment, 
while  he  licked  his  tongue  across  his  lips, 
breathing  heavily. 

"Got  any  folks?"  he  hazarded  pres- 
ently. 

Wharton's  brow  puckered  into  a  frown  ; 
but  that  passed  instantly.  "Why  do  you 
ask?"  he  returned,  in  the  same  dispas- 
sionate calm. 

"  Oh,  I  jist  wanted  to  know.  The' 
ain't  no  harm  in  askin',  is  the'?  "  Then, 
in  the  silence  that  followed,  he  leered 
around  upon  the  shabby  furnishings,  the 
uncarpeted  floor,  and  the  dozen  tattered 
law  books  that  stood  upon  a  bare  shelf 
handy  to  the  desk. 

"  Ain't  got  much  of  a  libr'y,  hev  ye?  " 
No  answer.  "  Reckon  ye'll  git  much  bus- 
iness: ?  " 

Without  a  trace  of  emotion,  Wharton 
said  :  "If  folks  like  you  will  only  let  me 
alone,  I'll  not  complain." 

When  Doty  was  talking  with  his  fel- 
lows a  little  later,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
his  opinion.  "  Him  a  lawyer  !  Ye'r 
granny  !  "  He  spat  with  hearty  ill-will, 
drawing  his  sleeve  across  his  stained  chin. 
"  He  couldn't  defend  a  cow  f'r  chawin' 
hay  !  " 

After  a  time,  however,  the  villagers 
lost  their  chagrin  in  the  new  satisfaction 
of  having  a  constant  subject  for  wit  to 
work  upon — a  sure  asset  against  the  intel- 
lectual bankruptcy  that  had  long  threat- 
ened them.  Wharton's  figure  became  a 
peripatetic  landmark  in  the  little  town, 
as  he  went  about  attending  to  his  work. 
His  personal  habits  rather  increased  his 
singular  notoriety.  The  people  said  he 
was  wanting  in  pride.  When  he  had  set- 
tled himself,  got  hir  bearings,  and  found 
that  a  living  practice  in  his  profession 
would  come  slowly,  he  had  given  up  his 
room  in  the  hotel  and  taken  to  sleeping 
on  the  haircloth  sofa  in  his  office  ;  and 
soon  he  was  breakfasting  and  supping 
there,  upon  cheap  odds  and  ends  which 
he  carried  in  paper  bags  from  the  grocery. 
All  this  made  him  the  butt  for  much  rude 
speech.  He  was  almost  isolated  from  the 
rough-and-ready  brotherhood  of  the  Bar, 
whose  members,  vulgarly  open-minded, 
found  his  quiet  reserve  ungrateful.  He 
seemed  not  to  care  for  this,  nor  for  any 
of  the  formal  facts  of  his  life.  The  peo- 
ple soon  had  it  forced  upon  them  that  he 
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could  not  be  spurred  or  stung  out  of  his 
indifference  concerning  popular  opinion. 

Another  discovery  came  more  slowly  : 
Wharton  was  winning  most  of  his  cases. 
How  he  did  it  was  a  puzzle  to  men  ac- 
customed to  esteem  low  cunning  and  chi- 
canery above  all  other  qualifications  for 
success.  He  was  no  orator  ;  he  had  none 
of  the  fiery  tricks  of  tongue  or  manner 
that  endeared  a  lawyer  to  the  amusement- 
loving  riff-raff  of  the  juries.  When  he 
talked,  he  stood  leaning  against  a  handy 
piece  of  furniture,  with  his  hands  tucked 
into  his  trousers  pockets — clumsy,  rough, 
making  no  cheap  trials  to  please  the 
senses.  Yet  somehow  the  juries  found 
themselves  compelled  to  side  with  him, 
often  against  the  strong  inclinations  of 
prejudice.  They  did  not  suspect  that  this 
was  because  he  was  a  good  lawyer,  stand- 
ing head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 
In  his  bearing  toward  the  Bench  he  had 
the  assurance  of  power  ;  aiid  in  his  argu- 
ments to  the  panel  he  spoke  in  unimpas- 
sioned  short  sentences  that  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  his  cause  and  laid  it  bare. 
These  matters  were  too  nice  for  the  per- 
ceptions of  Jamesburg. 

His  ability  to  win  brought  him  more 
and  more  business  as  the  years  passed. 
The  townspeople,  baffled  as  they  were 
in  all  trials  to  find  him  out,  mostly  held 
aloof  ;  but  the  farmers  were  his  better 
friends.  Living  close  to  the  earth  and 
ruled  by  simple  motives,  they  were  able  to 
see  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  who  dealt 
fairly  with  them  in  all  particulars.  They 
liked  that ;  and  without  much  trouble 
they  learned  to  like  him  and  trust  him. 
His  conduct  was  always  that  of  unbend- 
ing integrity ;  in  a  matter  of  little  real 
moment  he  was  as  inflexible  as  though  a 
soul's  salvation  was  at  stake.  But  if  his 
conscience  was  Puritanic,  it  was  none  the 
less  sane  and  cool.  His  uprightness  was 
normal,  not  morbid.  Little  by  little  he 
prospered. 

His  better  fortune  made  no  change  in 
him.  As  of  old,  he  slept  on  his  haircloth 
sofa,  ate  his  crackers  and  cheese  in  priva- 
cy, dressed  as  poorly  as  he  chose,  and 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left  for  ap- 
proval. After  six  years  he  had  not  aged, 
nor  had  he  in  any  degree  relaxed  his 
grasp  of  affairs ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  gain  in  strength  as  he  realized 


that  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself  with 
a  people  not  wholly  friendly. 

One  June  morning  he  stood  at  the  foot 
of  his  stairway.  He  had  just  come  from 
the  post-office,  and  held  in  his  hand  the 
sheets  of  a  long  letter.  Its  contents  had 
affected  him  strangely  ;  his  hand  shook, 
and  the  wonted  smouldering  fire  in  his 
deep  eyes  had  risen  suddenly  into  flame  ; 
his  heavy  shoulders  were  squared,  erect, 
as  though  the  weight  of  many  years  had 
dropped  away.  He  read  the  letter  through, 
swiftly,  eagerly  ;  then  turned  back  to  the 
first  page  to  begin  again,  with  slow  at- 
tention to  every  word,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  twitching  under  high  tension. 

He  had  not  finished  his  second  read- 
ing when  a  voice  called  to  him  from  the 
road  : 

"  Wharton !  Say,  Wharton  ;  look  here 
a  minute." 

He  did  not  heed  at  first,  and  the  call 
was  repeated.  He  glanced  up  impatiently, 
then  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  walk  to 
shake  hands  with  a  sun-browned  man  in 
blue  overalls,  who  had  driven  up  in  a 
light  road-wagon.  This  was  Neil  Stone, 
one  of  his  best  clients  and  warmest  friends. 

"Say,  are  you  busy?"  Stone  asked. 
"  I've  got  something  to  talk  about. 
'Twon't  take  long." 

Wharton  collected  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
and  pressing  his  fingers  upon  his  glisten- 
ing eyes.  "  I  don't  know,  Neil.  I  wish 
you'd  come  back  again,  if  you  can,  by  and 
by.  I'm  not  in  good  shape  to  talk  busi- 
ness just  now.  I've  got  a  letter  here  that 
worries  me  considerably.  Can't  you  come 
back  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  No,"  Stone  said,  with  decision.  "  Put 
your  letter  in  your  pocket.  This  won't 
keep.  'Tain't  my  business  ;  it's  your'n, 
an'  I've  drove  eighteen  miles  since  sun-up 
to  see  you.     'Twon't  take  half  an  hour." 

Wharton  folded  his  letter  regretfully. 
"  Well,  come  on,"  he  said  ;  and  Stone 
clambered  from  his  seat  and  followed 
Wharton  up  the  dingy  stairway.  When 
they  were  together  in  the  office,  he  drew 
a  chair  to  the  desk  and  sat  down,  drop- 
ping his  dusty  hat  to  a  secure  place  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Phew  !  It's  hot.  This  is  bully  corn 
weather.  If  the  Almighty  stands  by  us 
this  year  like  He's  started  out,  we'll  have 
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th  e  biggest  crop  we  ever  had  in  the  county. ' ' 
He  produced  a  naming  handkerchief,  only 
a  shade  redder  than  his  complexion,  and 
mopped  the  steaming  moisture  from  his 
head  and  neck.  "  But  that  ain't  what  I 
came  to  talk  about.  I  come  to  ask  you 
about  this  Griffith  business.  You  know 
Bob  Griffith,  don't  you?" 

Yes,  Wharton  knew  Griffith,  a  flash 
lawyer  in  the  next  county,  who  had  openly 
used  the  law  as  a  political  stepping-stone. 
He  was  a  young  man,  in  so  far  as  youth 
may  be  determined  by  number  of  years; 
but  in  fact  lusty  appetites  had  brought  him 
to  a  fattening  middle  age,  with  gross  waist- 
band and  purple-veined  pendulous  cheeks. 
All  his  low  energies  had  been  devoted  to 
party  service,  against  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  crass  ethics  of  practical 
politics,  that  obligation  must  be  cancelled 
by  bestowing  an  office  upon  him.  He 
meant  to  mount  to  the  District  Bench ; 
and  throughout  the  spring  months  the 
party  press  of  the  District  had  been  flaunt- 
ing his  candidacy-  It  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  story  which  we  know  so  well. 

"  Well,"  said  Stone  ;  "  you  know  what 
I  mean.  What  kind  of  a  judge  would  he 
make,  any  way?  " 

Wharton's  manner  showed  a  faint  dis- 
gust. "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't 
thought  much  about  it.  I'm  not  in  politics, 
Neil  ;  you  know  that.  If  it's  all  the  same 
to  you,  I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it." 

"  But  'tain't  all  the  same,"  Stone  de- 
clared. "Say,  this  is  what  I've  got  on 
my  mind  :  How  'd  you  like  to  be  the 
judge,  yourself?  " 

Wharton's  eyes  narrowed  for  an  in- 
stant, then  opened  for  a  frank  look  into 
Stone's  florid,  ingenuous  face. 

"  I  don't  know  just  what  you  mean," 
he  said. 

••  Why,  that's  what  I  mean.  You  can 
have  it  if  you  want  it.  There  was  some 
of  us  talkin'  it  over  last  night,  out  to  my 
place  ; — Stedman,  from  Scott  County  ; 
an'  Knox,  from  Hollis  Precinct ;  an' 
Willis,  an'  sev'ral  others  that  knows  the 
District.  I  got  'em  together.  I'd  been 
thinkin',  an'  I  wanted  to  know  how  the 
rest  of  'em  felt."  He  hitched  about  in 
his  chair,  trying  to  summon  some  art  of 
speech  to  his  aid  ;  but  he  went  ahead 
with  blunt  honesty.  "  You  see,  it's  kind 
o'  cut  an'  dried  that  Griffith's  goin'  to  get 


this  nomination,  spite  o'  sin  an'  high 
water,  because  he  stands  in  with  the  ma- 
chine. But  there's  some  of  us  don't 
want  it  that  way  ; — I  don't,  for  one.  I 
ain't  got  nothin'  against  Bob,  except  I 
don't  trust  him.  We've  had  one  term  o' 
Carmichael  for  judge,  an'  we  all  know 
what  he's  been — just  as  good  as  partners 
with  the  railroad  ;  an'  Griffith's  more  so. 
He'd  be  partners  with  anybody,  if  there 
was  anything  in  it  for  him.  That's  what 
I  think,  an'  that's  what  the  boys  thought 
last  night.  Besides,  us  farmers  has  al- 
ways been  kind  o'  left  out  o'  the  deal,  an' 
we  reckon  it's  about  time  we  was  takin' 
a  hand,  if  we  could  get  a  likely  man  to 
run.     See?  " 

"  I  see,"  Wharton  said,  slowly.  "  But 
I  don't  believe  it  concerns  me.  I've 
never  mixed  up  in  any  of  the  fights,  and 
it  wouldn't  look  well." 

"  You're  goin'  to  be  in  the  fight  this 
time.  That's  what  I  come  in  to  tell  you. 
Us  farmers  ain't  fcols  ;  we  know  a  thing 
or  two  ;  an'  what  we're  goin'  to  do  is  go 
to  work  on  the  quiet  an'  fix  the  country 
precincts  our  own  way  for  once,  just  for 
the  glory  of  it.  We  can  do  it.  The  ma- 
chine ain't  paid  much  attention  to  the 
country,  because  they  ain't  had  to  yet,  so 
long  as  we  was  actin'  like  a  bunch  o' 
sheep  with  a  bell-wether.  But  now  we're 
goin'  into  the  convention  an'  bust  the 
thing  wide  open." 

Wharton  smiled  with  calm  tolerance  of 
the  other's  whim.  "No,  Neil;  I  don't 
think  it's  worth  while.  I  can't  afford  it, 
to  be  pushed  forward  in  that  way.  It 
would  look  like  effrontery  in  me,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  any  of  us  any  good  if  we 
failed.      I'm  much  obliged,  though." 

Stone  exploded  an  innocent  oath. 
"  Hell  !  It's  dead  easy.  You  don't  know. 
We  went  all  over  it  last  night ;  an'  if  we 
go  to  work  right  off,  we  can  go  into  the 
convention  next  month  with  a  clean  ma- 
jority on  first  ballot.  There's  the  figures ; 
you  look  'em  over.  An'  don't  you  make 
no  mistake  about  our  pushin'  you.  We 
picked  on  you,  all  of  us,  because  we 
knowed  you  an'  trusted  you  more'n  we 
did  anybody  else  we  could  think  of.  My 
notion  is  you  can't  afford  to  turn  it  down, 
when  there  ain't  no  question  about  your 
gettin'  it  if  you  want  it.  You  see,  by  the 
time  we  go  to  work  on  the  dead  quiet  for 
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a  couple  of  weeks,  it'll  be  too  late  for  the 
machine  to  do  any  good  in  them  pre- 
cincts. You  just  think  it  over.  Besides, 
it  'd  do  us  a  heap  o'  good  to  have  a 
judge  we  wouldn't  have  to  lay  awake 
nights  an'  worry  about.  I  got  some 
marketin'  to  do.  I'll  come  back  after 
a  bit.  One  o'clock  ;  will  you  be  here 
then?  " 

When  he  was  gone,  Wharton's  first 
thought  was  for  his  letter.  He  drew  it 
from  his  pocket,  spread  it  upon  the  desk 
before  him  and  read  it  through  twice, 
dwelling  upon  the  paragraphs,  as  though 
he  would  commit  them  to  memory.  Tears 
welled  into  his  deep  eyes,  crept  out  upon 
his  cheeks  and  dropped  into  the  tangled 
meshes  of  his  big  beard.  He  let  his  head 
fall  for  a  moment  upon  his  outstretched 
arms,  and  sat  quite  still ;  then  arose  and 
paced  back  and  forth  upon  the  bare  floor, 
his  hands  knotted  together,  his  face  rig- 
orous with  feeling.  "  Oh,  thank  God  !  " 
he  said  aloud,  over  and  over  ;  "  Thank 
Gocfi    Thank  God!" 

He  returned  to  his  chair,  where  he  sat 
for  an  hour  almost  immovable,  staring 
through  his  window  into  the  hot  heart  of 
the  June  day,  but  seeing  nothing,  heeding 
nothing  save  what  was  in  his  own  heart. 
The  people  of  Jamesburg  would  hardly 
have  known  him  when,  at  the  hour's  end, 
he  roused  himself  with  a  great  effort  and 
turned  again  to  his  desk.  Neil  Stone's 
scrawled  memorandum  lay  under  his 
hand,  and  he  took  it  up  and  scanned  it 
carefully  in  every  item.  As  he  read,  res- 
olution took  a  visible  hold  upon  him.  He 
folded  the  memorandum  and  the  letter 
together,  locked  them  into  a  drawer,  and 
went  out  upon  the  street. 

When  he  was  with  Stone  in  the  after- 
noon, he  spoke  with  decision  : 

11  Neil,  I  think  I'll  try  it.  It  looks  as 
though  it's  possible." 

"  Now  you're  shoutin'  !  "  Stone  said 
with  warm  relief.  "  Of  course  it's  possi- 
ble. I'm  almighty  glad ;  an'  I  don't 
think  you'll  ever  be  sorry." 

"  You've  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
Neil,"  Wharton  said  by  and  by.  "  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  I  had  news  this 
morning  ; — that  letter,  you  know.  It  up- 
set me  quite  a  bit,  at  first  ;  but  it  helped 
me  make  up  my  mind  to  take  chances 
with  the  nomination.     My  son — I'm  look- 


ing for  him — I  expect  him  to  come  out 
here  in  two  or  three  months " 

"Son!"  Stone  broke  in.  "I  didn't 
know  you  had  a  family." 

"  One  son  ;  the  only  child.  My  wife 
died  when  he  was  a  baby.  He'll  be  here 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  go  into 
practice  with  me.  So  long  as  I  was  alone, 
with  no  one  but  myself  to  think  about,  I 
shouldn't  have  cared  a  straw  for  official 
honors,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  my  son 
will  likely  succeed  to  my  practice  here, 
when  I'm  gone,  and  everything  I  can  do 
toward  building  a  reputation  will  help  him 
in  the  end.  So  I'll  leave  it  with  you. 
Do  what  you  think  best.  I  know  you'll 
do  nothing  but  what's  fair  and  square,  and 
I'll  stand  by  you." 

Matters  fell  out  as  Stone  had  foretold. 
It  was  late  when  the  "  machine "  men 
got  news  of  the  proceedings  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  then,  used  as  they  were  to  un- 
disputed control  in  the  affairs  of  party, 
they  treated  the  movement  with  levity. 
But,  after  a  stormy  half-hour,  the  con- 
certed farmers  organized  the  convention 
to  their  own  liking,  and  Noah  Wharton 
was  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the 
District  judgeship.  It  was  all  accom- 
plished before  the  bosses  had  fair  time  to 
realize  their  overthrow. 

From  that  June  day  of  the  conference 
with  Stone,  it  seemed  that  Wharton's 
whole  attitude  toward  life  had  been  rad- 
ically reformed.  His  largest  characteristic 
in  the  past  had  been  an  oaken  sort  of  en- 
durance, a  plodding  faithfulness  of  atten- 
tion to  the  little  things  of  each  day,  as 
though  each  day  must  suffice  unto  itself. 
Suddenly  his  days  became  parts  of  a  large 
plan,  and  his  brain  cleared  for  the  man's 
work  of  making  the  plan  square  and  true. 

He  returned  to  quarters  in  the  hotel, 
and  with  clean  dignity  began  to  mix  with 
other  men.  A  new  link  had  been  forged 
between  them.  What  had  seemed  like 
the  close  clasp  of  a  winterish  cold  upon 
his  nature  was  all  at  once  broken  up,  and 
delicate  thoughts  and  tendencies  started 
into  green  life.  He  got  his  shaggy  beard 
trimmed  into  round  form  ;  he  bought  a 
new  hat  ;  he  appeared  upon  the  streets 
with  polished  shoes.  More  significant 
than  all,  he  remembered  the  trick  of 
laughter,  which,  once  forgotten,  is  seldom 
recalled  in  the  span   of  a  lifetime.     He 
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developed  a  habit  of  sitting  down  in  the 
evenings  with  the  townspeople  and  aban- 
doning himself  to  rollicking  good-humor. 
The  need  for  secrecy  had  apparently  dis- 
solved, and  he  spoke  freely  concerning 
himself  and  his  plans.  "  My  son,"  were 
words  often  upon  his  lips.  "  My  son 
will  be  here  soon,"  he  said  at  every 
chance,  "  and  we'll  make  our  home  here 
together.  He'll  go  into  partnership  with 
me  in  my  practice.  I  think  you'll  find 
him  a  good  citizen,  gentlemen." 

The  action  of  the  convention,  coming 
soon  afterward,  did  not  much  affect  him. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it  ;  and  in 
the  sturdy  fashion  of  his  kind  he  there- 
fore took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
behavior  did  not  change  when  the  honor 
came  ;  he  adopted  none  of  the  tawdry 
manners  of  the  politician  ;  he  went  about 
his  work  with  unspoiled  simplicity.  He 
was  altogether  a  new  sort  of  candi- 
date ;  and  when  the  people  had  settled 
to  an  understanding  of  the  facts,  they 
sighed  with  involuntary  relief. 

He  asserted  himself  with  some  firm- 
ness. In  those  remote  parts,  where 
amusements  were  rare  and  valuable,  a 
long  season  of  campaigning,  with  its  glare 
and  glitter,  was  considered  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  freeman's  inalienable  right 
of  suffrage.  The  first  purpose  of  politi- 
cal activity  was  not  so  much  to  get  offi- 
cers made  as  to  have  the  exciting  fun  of 
making  them.  The  campaign  committee 
would  have  started  forthwith  upon  a 
headlong  career  of  speech-making,  with 
Wharton  in  the  lead  ;   but  he  demurred. 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  he  told  the  chair- 
man. "  I  expect  to  do  something  on  the 
stump,  of  course  ;  but  I'd  rather  wait 
awhile.     There's  no  hurry." 

"  Why  not  now  ?  "  the  chairman  urged. 
"  The  boys'll  be  disapp'inted.  It's  a  big 
district,  you  know,  an'  everybody'll  feel 
they  got  a  right  to  hear  you  talk.  It  '11 
do  you  a  heap  o'  good  to  get  right  at  'em. 
What's  the  use  puttin'  it  off  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Wharton  laughed,  "  it  isn't  a 
good  reason  to  give  to  a  hard-headed 
chap  like  you.  It's  sentiment.  You 
know  my  son's  coming  to  Jamesburg 
pretty  soon.  If  nothing  happens,  he'll  be 
here  by  the  end  of  August.  I  don't 
want  to  make  my  first  speech  until  he 
gets  here  to  hear  it.     That's  all.     You 


can  slate  me  for  anything  you  please  in 
September  and  October  ;  but  I'm  going 
to  lie  fallow  in  August.  It's  just  senti- 
ment. My  son  and  I  have  always  taken 
an  interest  in  one  another,  and  I  want 
to  keep  it  up." 

But,  although  he  stood  by  this  inten- 
tion, the  time  dragged  for  him.  Upon 
the  wall  of  his  office,  near  his  desk,  he 
had  hung  a  calendar  printed  in  bold 
black  figures.  The  date  of  August  28th 
was  enclosed  in  a  blue  circle,  and  the 
next  day  was  marked  with  red,  like  a 
holiday.  As  a  part  of  each  day's  duties, 
he  stood  before  the  calendar  counting 
over  the  time  that  intervened  before  his 
day  of  red ;  and  each  evening,  before 
quitting  the  office,  he  checked  off  the  day 
just  closed.  When  July  was  gone,  he 
tore  away  that  sheet  with  impatient  fervor. 

"  The  twenty-eighth  ! "  he  said.  "  He'll 
leave  there  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  and,  God  willing,  he'll  be  here  the 
twenty-ninth.  Four  weeks,  and  then  I'll  be 
justified."  His  step  had  a  boyish  spring 
as  he  went  down  the  stairway,  whistling. 

Three  weeks  later  he  got  a  letter  which 
sobered  him.  In  the  evening  he  was 
restless  and  took  an  indifferent  part  in  the 
usual  social  gathering  on  the  hotel  porch. 
"  My  son  is  sick,"  he  explained,  "  and 
I'm  distressed  about  it.  I  can't  tell  how 
serious  it  is.  He  isn't  able  to  write.  His 
physician  writes  for  him."  He  did  not 
try  to  talk  after  that,  but  went  early  to  his 
room. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  a 
telegram  came,  and  the  message  dyed  his 
old  cheeks  with  feverish  color.  "  My  son 
is  on  his  way  here,"  he  told  his  friends. 
"  I  think  he  must  be  improved  in  health, 
though  he  doesn't  say  so.  He  will  be 
here  in  the  morning." 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  walked  tireless- 
ly over  the  hot  streets,  as  though  keeping 
count  of  his  steps,  each  of  which  checked 
off  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  inter- 
minable hours. 

When  the  train  drew  into  the  station  on 
the  next  morning,  Wharton  swung  himself 
upon  the  steps  of  the  moving  coach,  in  a 
fury  of  impatience,  and  dropped  to  his 
knees  beside  a  thin  figure  reclining  in  one 
of  the  stiff  seats.  "Joe!"  he  cried: 
"Joe,  my  son  !  "  and  his  cheeks  were  like 
a  woman's  with  tears. 
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What  was  left  of  the  young  man's  face, 
after  the  waste  of  illness,  seemed  worth 
the  father's  devotion .  It  was  a  fine,  clean 
face,  full  of  the  undefinable  signs  of 
manliness  and  of  frank  appeal  for  confi- 
dence. 

"  Hello,  Dad  !  "  the  low  voice  said. 
"  I  couldn't  wait.  They  wanted  to  keep 
me  till  I  got  well ;  but  I  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer.     I'm  here  !  " 

Wharton  lifted  the  body  in  his  arms 
and  bore  it  to  the  rattling  old  hack  that 
stood  in  waiting.  At  the  hotel  he  would 
accept  of  no  aid  ;  he  carried  his  burden 
alone  and  laid  it  upon  its  bed,  then  put 
the  house  into  a  commotion  of  attention 
to  his  wants.  Jamesburg  had  three  doc- 
tors, and  these  were  summoned  together 
and  worked  for  two  hours,  while  their 
patient  lay  quite  inert. 

11  It's  collapse,"  the  senior  said  to 
Wharton  at  last.  "  He  shouldn't  have 
tried  to  travel  in  that  condition." 

"  Will  he  come  through  ?  "  the  father 
asked  quietly. 

"It's  doubtful.  More  than  likely  not. 
He's  been  living  for  a  long  time  under 
strain  of  some  sort,  apparently,  and  it's 
taken  away  his  elasticity.  He  doesn't  re- 
spond to  treatment  as  he  ought.  I'm 
afraid  it's  a  bad  case,  Judge.  We'll  do 
everything  we  can  to  pull  him  through  ; 
but  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  he  goes  out 
before  morning." 

Wharton  took  the  news  without  a 
tremor.  "  I  was — afraid  so,"  he  breathed. 
He  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  took 
the  pulseless  hand  into  his  and  held  it. 

Toward  evening  the  young  man  smiled 
feebly  into  his  father's  eyes,  and  the  old 
head  went  down  upon  the  pillow.  "  It's 
all  right,  Joe.  Listen  :  everything's  all 
right.  I've  lived  straight  here.  Nobody 
can  say  anything  against  me.  I  wish  you 
could  see  ;  but  I  guess  we'll  have  to  put 
that  off.  Do  you  understand?  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  wait  awhile  longer.  But 
we'll  be  together  again,  by  and  by.  I 
don't  doubt  it  for  a  minute." 

The  heart  of  the  town  went  out  to  the 
old  man  in  his  trial  But  he  seemed  to 
stand  in  no  particular  need  of  ministra- 
tions. He  gave  personal  attention  to  the 
little  details  of  burial,  keeping  throughout 
an  absolute  calm  of  face  and  voice   and 


manner,  as  though  he  had  long  looked 
forward  to  this  estate.  So  far  as  might 
be  seen,  he  was  at  peace. 

When  that  was  over,  he  asked  the 
chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  cam- 
paign committee  ;  and  the  members  were 
assembled  in  his  shabby  office — six  or 
eight  fat  Honorables  from  over  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Wharton  sat  behind  his  desk.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  through  the  open  win- 
dow there  came  a  slow  wind,  that  tossed 
his  mantle  of  white  hair  into  disorder 
over  his  bulging  forehead  and  about  his 
ears.  He  spoke  directly,  in  his  accus- 
tomed style,  with  blunt,  straightforward 
sentences : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  must  perform  a  duty 
that  has  been  put  off  too  long.  I  want 
to  get  through  with  it  at  once.  I  have 
been  occupying  a  false  position  before 
you  and  before  the  people,  and  you  must 
let  me  put  myself  right." 

The  Honorables  shifted  their  heavy 
feet,  glancing  askance  at  one  another, 
bending  closer  with  expectancy. 

"  You  all  know  of  the  death  of  my 
son,  on  last  Tuesday  night.  Had  he 
lived,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have 
kept  silence  on  this  matter.  It  was  on 
his  account  that  I  formed  the  habit  of 
silence.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in 
that,  but  I  thought  myself  right.  For 
my  son's  sake,  I  tried  to  do  nothing  that 
did  not  satisfy  my  own  conscience.  I 
don't  want  to  canvass  that  now.  This  is 
what  I  have  to  say  :  You  know  that 
when  I  came  to  Jamesburg,  six  years 
ago,  I  avoided  speaking  of  my  past. 
The  truth  is  that  I  had  then  been  only 
three  weeks  released  from  the  Joliet  pen- 
itentiary; and  my  son  was  released  only 
last  Saturday.  We  were  sentenced  to- 
gether, ten  years  ago,  on  a  charge  of 
forgery,  and  sent  up  from  Peoria." 

He  had  been  toying  with  the  little 
articles  upon  his  desk,  and  occupying  his 
eyes  with  them  ;  but  now  he  sat  upright, 
looking  squarely  into  the  gaping  faces. 
Not  a  man  moved. 

"I  was  sentenced  to  four  years,  and 
my  son  to  ten.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
by  threshing  over  the  question  of  our 
guilt  or  innocence.  We  were  convicted, 
after  trial,  and  we  paid  the  penalty  of 
guilt.     So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that 
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doesn't  matter  very  much  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  there  is  another  part  that 
does  matter. 

"When  I  was  released,  I  knew  it  would 
be  hard  to  start  life  again,  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  was  getting  pretty  old,  and 
losing  the  power  to  adapt  myself  to 
change.  Even  if  an  old  man  does  re- 
member his  youth,  he  can't  often  make 
its  motives  serviceable.  You  know  how 
that  is,  maybe.  I'd  been  young  once, 
but  I'd  got  past  it.  I  knew  I'd  find  it 
up-hill  work  to  make  a  new  start.  For 
myself,  I  shouldn't  have  cared  much — I 
shouldn't  so  much  have  dreaded  failure  ; 
but  I  was  anxious  on  my  son's  account. 
In  one  way  I  had  the  best  of  him.  I'd 
lost  most  of  a  boy's  sensitiveness  about 
the  world's  opinions,  because  I'd  learned 
what  they  are  worth.  But  I  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  come  out,  after  ten 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  take  up  a 
man's  life  and  keep  to  it,  unless  he  could 
have  some  strong  incentive.  I  felt  my- 
self under  every  obligation  to  help  him, 
if  I  could  ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I'd  spend  the  time  until  his  release  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  him  what  could  be 
done,  if  a  man  was  in  earnest.  I  wanted 
to  give  him  something  to  hold  on  to.  I 
came  to  Jamesburg  for  my  experiment; 
and  you  know  pretty  well  how  I've  lived 
here,  these  six  years." 

He  arose  and  walked  the  floor ;  paus- 
ing at  last,  taking  his  favorite  attitude,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  weight  eased 
against  his  desk,  while  he  waited  a  mo- 
ment for  words.  The  others  had  no  de- 
sire to  disturb  the  course  of  his  speech. 

"  I've  tried  to  live  an  honorable  life 
here;  but  I  can't  say  that  I  lived  for  ab- 
stract honor.  I  have  lived  rather  for  my 
boy.  Yet  through  it  all  I've  been  firmly 
persuaded  of  this :  The  standard  of  a 
man's  honor  is  an  ancient  landmark.  It 
doesn't  consist  in  his  own  notions ;  it's 
older  than  that.  Quite  independent  of 
his  own  little  doubts  and  difficulties,  every 


man  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  race  to 
see  that  the  old  landmark  isn't  torn  down. 
I've  thought  of  that  a  great  deal.  So 
you  see  I've  had  two  reasons  for  good 
behavior;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
I've  lived  here  in  a  way  that  satisfied 
myself.  That  is.  in  all  but  one  partic- 
ular  " 

He  returned  a  little  wearily  to  his  chair, 
sinking  into  it  as  though  the  tension  of 
his  nerves  was  relaxed ;  and  his  face 
cleared  of  its  stern  rigidity.  He  had  got 
past  the  difficult  point. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  accepted  this  nom- 
ination, under  the  circumstances.  As  a 
private  citizen  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my 
own  counsels;  but  as  a  candidate  for 
office  it  was  different.  It  was  a  sudden 
and  a  great  temptation  to  me,  and  it  came 
at  a  time  when  I  was  not  quite  myself. 
You  are  human  enough  to  understand.  I 
had  been  trying  for  years  to  get  my  son 
to  promise  that  he  would  come  out  here 
to  live  with  me.  He  was  in  doubt ;  he 
was  afraid  it  couldn't  be  done  as  I 
thought.  But  on  the  morning  when 
Stone  came  to  see  me,  I  had  a  letter  from 
the  boy,  telling  me  that  he'd  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  it.  That  decided  me.  I 
thought  if  he  could  find  me  wearing  that 
honor,  it  would  clinch  matters  with  him, 
and  I  took  it.  I  was  wrong  in  that,  of 
course,  and  now  I  want  to  have  my  name 
withdrawn.  I  think  that's  better  for  all 
of  us  than  to  make  the  fight  on  the  facts. 
I  doubt  if  I'd  have  strength  enough  for 
that  now.  There's  time  enough  yet  for 
substituting  another  name  on  the  ticket. 
I  shall  stand  the  expense,  of  course.  I 
mean  to  stay  in  Jamesburg,  but  only  as  a 
private  citizen." 

He  is  still  in  Jamesburg.  Time  has 
not  broken  the  spell  of  quiet  upon  the 
town  ;  and  the  enchantment  seems  to  rest 
upon  him  too.  In  effect  his  work  is 
done.  He  is  only  standing  guard  over 
it. 
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UT  few  readers  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  ac- 
count of  European  socialism  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Scribncr's  could  have  failed  to 
note  his  reference  to  the  misrepresentative 
character  of  the  Reichstag  in  that  the  Social 
Democrats,  although  they  cast  32  per  cent. 
of  the  total  vote,  elected  but  81  out  of  its  397 
members  against  the  125  members  they  were 
entitled  to  under  a  fairly  representative  ap- 
portionment. Thatlike  anomalies  of  misrep- 
resentation can  occasionally  be  found  here  at 
home,  anomalies  persisting  literally  through 
centuries,  would  doubtless  be  popularly  re- 
ceived as  an  almost  incredible  statement.  Yet 
what  Bryce  calls  "the  oldest  truly  political 
constitution  in  America,"  that  of  Connecti- 
cut, furnishes  more  than  one  such  anomaly. 
This  constitution  dates  from  the  "Funda- 
mental Orders"  shaped  by  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  adopted  by  the  three  towns  of  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and  Windsor  in  1639. 

Misrepresentative  Th  d  "regularized" 

Government  ° 

— as  Bryce  says — by  the  charter  of 

Charles  II  (the  charter  hidden  in  the  oak); 
were  reaffirmed  by  the  legislature  in  1776  on 
the  "abdication"  of  George  III;  and  were 
renewed  in  important  respects  in  the  con- 
stitution framed  by  the  convention  of  1818. 
Under  that  constitution  to-day  one  town  of 
perhaps  400  people  still  sends,  equally  with  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  two  representatives  to  the 
legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  Charles  IPs  charter. 

Persistent  anomalies,  of  which  the  Con- 
necticut case  isacurious  and  unusual  instance, 
emphasize  the  misapplication  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's admiring  comment  on  the  flexibility  of 
American  institutions — like  a  well-fitting  suit 
of  clothes  that  leave  the  wearer's  movements 
"easy  and  unimpeded" — to  the  national  Sen- 
ate ;  their  flexibility  would  have  far  better  fit- 
ted the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
here,  in  the  matter  of  flexibility,  that  the  mod- 
ern legislative  body  has  failed  to  meet  the  gen- 
eral expectation.  The  inertia  and  prejudice 
of  its  members  have  been  again  and  again 
found  sufficient  to  obstruct  or  defeat  obvious- 
ly necessary  attempts  at  adaptation  to  the 


changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  for  exam- 
ple, the  attempt  to  secure  a  common-sense 
law  for  the  regulation  of  saloons  in  large  cities. 
The  result  has  been  widely  to  discredit  the 
elective  chamber,  however  fairly  representa- 
tive it  may  be — hence  quite  apart  from  any 
anomalies  that  may  concern  any  particular 
chamber — as  an  instrument  of  popular  self- 
government.  Such  a  feeling  challenges  the 
traditional  theory  of  delegated  authority,  that 
under  a  popular  government  it  is  to  be  con- 
lerred  finally  upon  a  representative  body 
rather  than  upon  a  representative  executive. 
As  the  executive,  elected  or  hereditary,  has, 
if  the  phrase  is  admissible,  become  "popu- 
larized" in  so  m'any  countries,  the  question 
not  infrequently  arises,  Which  is  representa- 
tive, executive  or  legislature?  This  question 
by  no  means  reflects  a  distinctively  American 
feeling.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, an  English  authority  notes,  that  "the 
monarchy  has  risen  much  in  popular  estima- 
tion while  parliaments  are  every  day  held  in 
less  esteem."  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  often  the  parliament  and  not 
the  throne  which  in  practical  government 
misrepresents  the  "popular  will." 

In  so  far  as  this  is  true  in  countries  which 
have  a  popular  form  of  government  it  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  evolution,  of  a  set  toward  a  still 
more  popular  form  of  government,  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  instruments  of  government  which 
have  the  greater  flexibility.  It  involves,  of 
course,  recognition  of  a  growth  out  of  condi- 
tions which  once  made  the  elective  chamber 
a"  bulwark"  against  executive  encroachment 
or  tyranny — in  a  country  that  of  a  king,  and 
in  a  colony  that  of  a  royal  governer;  and  it 
implies  as  well  appreciation  of  the  fact  that, 
as  in  Russia  today,  the  institution  of  such 
a  chamber  is  the  beginning  of  civil  liberty. 
But  however  great  may  have  been  its  value, 
and  however  indispensable  the  service  it  has 
rendered,  popular  government  through  an 
elective  chamber  has,  in  a  modern  business 
world,  two  obvious  handicaps,  the  handicap 
of  opportunity  for  control  by  predatory  inter- 
ests and  the  handicap  of  inefficiency.      The 
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former  is  seen  in  its  worst  possibilities  in  the 
small  local  chamber,  as  in  the  common  coun- 
cil of  a  city  or  the  legislature  of  a  state,  through 
the  workings  of  "machine"  politics  and  the 
"lobby."  The  corrupt  purpose,  the  "fix- 
ing," has  to  a  large  extent  been  accomplished 
when  the  chamber  first  organizes.  The  pred- 
atory interests  have  already  seen  to  it  that 
the  "right  men  "  have  been  nominated  at  the 
caucuses,  when  the  well-meaning  citizen,  who 
does  not  make  politics  a  business,  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  information  to  interpose  in- 
telligently or  effectually.  What  body  could 
be  more  truly  misrepresentative  than  a  legis- 
lative body  thus  craftily  chosen  ?  The  grow- 
ing movement  toward  the  direct  primary 
system  doing  away  with  representation  in  a 
nominating  convention  as  a  method  of  select- 
ing candidates,  is  practical  recognition  of  the 
same  misrepresentation  which  so  often  char- 
acterizes a  common  council  or  a  legislature. 
On  the  side  of  efficiency,  the  larger  executive 
chamber,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  representa- 
tive character,  violates  the  first  principle  of 
modern  business,  that  of  centring  responsi- 
bility. If  it  be  a  chamber  of  unwieldy  size 
for  ordinary  legislative  methods,  as  the  Wash- 
ington House  of  Representatives,  and  is  forced 
to  transact  business  through  the  committee 
system,  it  may  be  efficient,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  both  its  representative  and  deliberative 
character,  since  it  places  the  determination  of 
policies  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  lead- 
ers. If  such  a  chamber,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  recognize  leadership  and  stands 
consistently  for  deliberative  methods  and  the 
equal  right  of  individual  independence  for 
every  member,  it  becomes  ' '  a  debating  club  " 
— the  name  given  to  the  Washington  Senate 
— and  can  often  only  accomplish  results  out- 
side of  routine  business  through  temporary 
combinations  on  issues  of  the  moment  by  co- 
alescing groups.  Under  the  system  of  re- 
sponsible party  government,  as  seen  on  the 
Continent,  instability  of  ministry,  and  hence 
of  policy,  due  to  the  constant  shifting  of  these 
groups,  making  now  this  combination  and 
now  that  the  majority  party,  has  seriously  im- 
paired, not  efficiency  alone,  but  the  conduct 
of  government  itself.  In  illustration  of  this 
instability  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  nine 
months  was  the  average  duration  of  the  va- 
rious ministries  of  the  present  French  Repub- 
lic from  the  presidency  of  Thiers  to  the  recent 
ministry  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau. 

Itisinteresting,  perhaps  significant,  to  con- 


trast with  the  present  status  of  a  national 
elective  chamber  the  tendency  in  municipal 
government  herein  America  to  centre  author- 
ity and  responsibility  upon  a  mayor  and  his 
cabinet,  as  the  truly  representative  method, 
and  to  reduce  the  common  council,  composed 
of  a  single  chamber,  to  the  place  of  an  advisory 
board.  It  may  be,  as  is  asserted  in  some  high 
quarters,  that  this  tendency  has  already  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  inevitable  reaction  has 
already  set  in.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
radical  observers  of  standing  who  predict  that 
this  municipal  departure  will  be  the  model  for 
the  national  government  of  the  future. 


IT  was  in  the  little  out-of-doors  restaurant 
in  the  park,  and  I  had  finished  my  ome- 
lette an x fines  herbes  before  I  noticed  him. 
He  attracted  my  attention  by  "making  a 
long  arm"  to  place  the  mustard-pot  served 
with  his  order  well  out  of  reach  on  the  next 
table.  Then  with  a  delicate,  fastidious  non- 
chalance he  let  his  attention  rest  languidly 
upon  his  sandwich  and  coffee.  A  penny 
newspaper  lay  upon  his  lap,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  took  it  up  and  turned  its  pages  with 
an  indefinable  air  of  knowing  the  great  world 
and  caring  little  for  its  distractions.  He 
showed  a  faded  beauty  of  feature,  and  the 
dignity  of  some  seventy  years  sat  easily  upon 
him.      Evidently  life  had  been  for  him  a  lost 

battle,  so  ruined  and  broken   and 

U1  r  •  i      An  American 

irretrievably  worn  was  his  outward  Critic 

aspect  as  he  dallied  with  his  frugal 
and  undelectable  refreshment.  His  clothing 
was  not  without  a  certain  excellence  of  orig- 
inal cut,  but  it  was  rent  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  pride  or  vanity  had  prompted  him 
to  attempt  repairs  which  betrayed  the  un- 
familiarity  with  the  needle  of  his  slim  wrink- 
led fingers. 

Catching  my  eye  upon  him,  he  courteous- 
ly essayed  to  remove  my  embarrassment  by 
a  friendly  word.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
excitement  to  me  that  the  word  should  con- 
cern one  of  our  most  incorruptible  and  least 
appreciated  writers,  and  that  it  should  fall 
from  those  patient  and  wan  lips  with  the  ac- 
cent of  fanatic  delight.  It  appeared  that  in 
the  penny  sheet  was  a  single  paragraph  of 
firm  and  liberal  criticism,  and  this  started 
the  flow  of  rich  comment  and  protest  with 
which  he  followed  his  introductory  remark. 
The  scene  immediately  took  on  for  me  the 
poignant  interest  of  romance.     I  remembered 
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a  picture  I  had  once  seen  by  Degas  of  a  little 
French  cafe  with  a  couple  of  battered  artists 
upon  whose  faces  were  written  failure  and 
ideals.  I  felt  the  sophisticated  charm  of  love- 
ly Paris  filtering  down  to  me  through  the  clear 
sunlight  of  my  own  most  unsophisticated 
country. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member the  precise  phraseology  in  which  my 
friend  demonstrated  to  me  that  we  were  a 
nation  of  ingrates.  I  do  not  in  the  least  re- 
call how  he  convinced  me  that,  unlike  Fiance, 
we  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  great  men.  I  do 
not  recall  the  fine  color  of  his  eloquence  as 
he  played  upon  my  receptive  youth  with  the 
fancy  that  we  might  reasonably  devote  a  life 
to  decent  tribute,  that  we  might  set  ourselves 
to  distinguish  among  our  voluminous  writers 
with  the  purpose  of  lifting  into  their  proper 
and  lonely  niche  the  few  who  represent  us 
upon  our  most  serious  and  charming  side. 
I  know  that  he  mentioned  as  buried  in  sub- 
terranean vaults  of  oblivion  names  that  have 
not  yet  been  resurrected,  and  other  names 
that  we  have  hustled  into  our  reviews  and 
literary  magazines  in  company  with  the 
second,  third,  and  thirtieth  best.  I  know 
that  he  spoke  of  the  impossibility  in  Europe — 
where  and  when  had  he  seen  Europe? — of 
finding  out  from  our  printed  appreciations 
which  of  our  writers  we  cherish  and  recognize 
as  the  ones  to  whom  the  sacred  flame  has  been 
entrusted.  In  our  reckless  amiability,  he 
said,  in  our  profound  respect  for  the  masses, 
we  were  losing  our  power  of  discrimination, 
and  also  the  truest  mark  of  a  literary  de- 
mocracy, independence  of  judgment.  We 
were  presenting  to  the  transatlantic  reader 
a  level  front  of  appreciation  in  which  we  held 
all  our  dear  ones  equally  dear,  with  perhaps 
a  shade  of  special  tenderness  toward  the 
weaker  constitutions ;  the  right  maternal  feel- 
ing, but,  oh,  so  emphatically  the  wrong  na- 
tional standard.  He  spoke  also  of  other 
things  than  books  as  subjects  for  a  new  type 
of  national  criticism.  He  spoke  of  our  the- 
atre and  of  our  art  unsmilingly,  recognizing 


that  we  possessed  both,  but  in  so  incidental, 
so  unprofessional  a  form.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  time  for  .us  to  pay  ourselves  the 
compliment  of  a  standard  in  which  traditions 
should  count.  Such  a  critic  as  he  on  the 
spot  created  would  have  satisfactions  impos- 
sible in  a  denser  civilization.  America  is 
filling  fast,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the  im- 
agination to  pass,  like  Fanny  Kemble  among 
the  Alps,  "singing  over  the  mountains." 
There  are  opportunities  for  large  perspec- 
tives and  free  comparisons.  The  vastness 
of  the  field,  the  adequacy  of  the  reward,  the 
excitement  of  shaping  your  vision  and  com- 
memorating high  achievements,  these  he 
dwelt  upon  with  the  flush  and  fervor  of  the 
youth  that  lay  far  behind  him. 

I  listened  to  him  until  the  sweet,  long 
shadows  on  the  grass  united  with  his  low- 
voiced  expostulation  to  make  me  feel  my  coun- 
try sufficiently  an  object  of  adoration,  quite 
sufficiently  an  imprisoned  heroine  of  fairy- 
tales to  be  rescued  from  the  blight  of  medi- 
ocrity cast  upon  her  by  I  did  not  know  what 
destroying  monster  of  popular  intelligence. 
We  parted,  and  I  watched  him  slowly  make 
his  way  across  the  playground  of  the  children, 
the  light  of  an  austere  sunset  upon  his  un- 
distinguished shabbiness. 

Many  times  since  then  I  have  preached 
from  his  text,  sometimes  with  a  faltering  zeal 
and  a  sense  that,  perhaps,  the  message  was 
now  less  pressing  than  when  I  heard  it  enun- 
ciated with  an  exaltation  and  glow  of  emo- 
tion difficult  to  summon  at  will.  Sometimes 
I  find  it  difficult,  also,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
key-note  of  his  well-constructed  theory.  In 
the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  memory  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  cultivation  to 
the  extreme  point  of  proportion.  "Compara- 
tive values,"  that  expression  occurred  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  discourse,  and  one 
of  the  images  with  which  he  adorned  his  argu- 
ment clings  to  my  mind.  "We  no  longer 
revere!"  he  exclaimed,  caressing  the  stolid  cup 
in  his  hand.  "The  fine  china  of  our  inheri- 
tance we  place  in  hands  that  shatter  it." 


THE    LA    FARGE    LUNETTES     FOR 
THE     MINNESOTA     CAPITOL 

I 

THE  Supreme  Court  Room  in  the  new 
State-house  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  of 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  with  rather 
short  arms.  Its  shape  may  also  be  explained 
in  this  way — a  square,  from  each  side  of  which 
a  not  very  deep  tribune  or  transept  projects. 
Express  the  idea  as  you  will,  so  long  as  you 
have  it  clearly  in  mind  that  there  is  over  your 
head  as  you  stand  in  one  of  the  projecting 
arms  a  simple  barrel  vault,  the  mere  widen- 
ing of  a  semicircular  arch,  and,  as  you  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  round  cupola,  not 
very  high  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  and 
resting  on  what  are  called  pendentives.  These 
are  merely  triangular  pieces  of  vaulting  by 
means  of  which  the  square  shape  below, 
where  the  arches  spring,  changes  to  a  circle 
where  the  cupola  starts,  above. 

The  cupola  and  pendentives  are  not  at 
present  our  business ;  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  four  semicircular  pieces  of  wall  closing 
the  ends  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
filling  the  space  under  the  four  round-arched 
vaults.  Each  of  these  semicircular  pieces 
of  wall  is  bounded  by  the  vault  above  and  by 
a  horizontal  base-line  which  is  the  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  vault. 
That  is  to  say,  the  wall  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  four  arms  of  the  cross — the  wall  which  cuts 
it  off,  which  stops  it  at  a  certain  depth — that 
wall  is  bounded  below  by  two  vertical  pieces 
of  wall  which  form  the  sides  of  that  arm  of 
of  the  cross,  and  it  is  bounded  above  by  the 
semicircular  vault,  as  above  stated.  Of  that 
piece  of  wall  the  semicircular  upper  part  is 
called  a  lunette.  That  is  the  architectural 
name,  but  it  applies  also  to  just  so  much  of  it 
as  you  choose  to  consider  the  top  or  upper  part 
of  the  wall,  and  to  fill  with  a  window  or  a  paint- 
ing. Your  lunette  may  be  an  exact  half-circle 
(if  the  vault  is  exactly  circular  in  its  curve),  or 
you  may  include  in  your  lunette  three  or  four 
feet  more  than  the  half-circle,  invading  the 
wall  below;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
still  be  a  lunette  if  the  wall  below  with  its  own 
lining  or  facing  decoration  should  invade  the 
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semicircle,  leaving  what  we  call  a  segment 
only,  instead  of  a  full  half-circle.  That  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance;  Mr.  La  Farge's 
painting,  seen  in  the  figure,  occupies  less  than 
half  a  circle,  and  is  a  segmental  lunette. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Minnesota 
Capitol  there  are  two  of  these  lunettes  filled 
with  the  paintings  of  Edwin  Howard  Blash- 
field,  studied  by  Mr.  Walton  in  the  "Field  of 
Art "  for  March,  and  two  which  are  set  back  so 
far  from  the  square  middle  of  the  room — which 
close  or  back  up  tribunes  so  deep  and  long 
proportionally  that  they  may  be  used  for  the 
public  galleries,  those  raised  places  of  resort 
for  the  persons  who  come  to  hear  the  debates 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  Supreme  Court  Room, 
however,  there  is  only  one  gallery,  and  that 
a  very  narrow  or  shallow  one,  and  the  lunette 
behind  that  gallery  is  pierced  by  a  not  large 
square-headed  door.  The  others  are  free  both 
from  the  gallery  and  the  doorway  and  are  un- 
broken surfaces  of  wall.  These  four  lunettes 
are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  paintings  of  John 
La  Farge;  and  of  these  the  following  is  a 
synopsis. 

I  n  the  lunette  behind  the  gallery  and  pierced 
by  the  square  door-head  is  to  be  the  picture  of 
Mount  Sinai  with  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Joshua 
relieved  against  a  sky  and  a  mountain  land- 
scape blazing  with  the  fires  and  heavy  with 
the  rolling  smoke-cloud  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion. This  is  to  bear  the  general  title  "The 
Divine  and  Moral  Law. "  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  it  is  the  Supreme  Court  Room 
of  the  State  which  is  to  be  adorned.  Another 
lunette  is  to  be  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the 
Individual  to  the  State,"  the  subject  being  the 
discussion  of  those  matters  among  the  friends 
of  Socrates,  in  that  form  given  by  Plato  in 
"The  Republic."  The  third  lunette  is  to  be 
filled  by  a  Chinese  scene  of  the  olden  time, 
Confucius  and  his  pupils  collating  and  tran- 
scribing documents,  and  the  title  of  this  is 
1 '  The  Recording  of  Precedents. "  The  fourth 
lunette  will  be  filled  by  a  scene  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Toulouse,  where  Count  Raymond 
takes  oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  city, 
and  the  title  of  this  is  "The  Adjustment  of 
Conflicting  Interests." 

Of  these  pictures  the  one  first  named  was 
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exhibited  in  New  York  toward  the  close  of 
October,  1 904 ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  in  an  un- 
finished condition.  It  was  brilliant  and  strong 
in  color,  a  powerful  and  serious  painting,  and 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  completed  work, 
but  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  criticise  it 
or  even  to  describe  it  as  if  it  were  finished  to 
its  author's  mind.  At  the  same  time  was  ex- 
hibited the  black-and-white  scheme  of  the 
Chinese  composition,  and  this  not  as  a  car- 
toon, to  be  followed  afterward  in  painting  as 
a  fresco  is  painted  from  a  previous  study.  The 
drawing  exhibited  was  the  beginning  of  the 
painting  itself;  it  was  a  complete  lay-out  of 
the  whole  composition  on  the  very  canvas 
which  was  to  receive  the  scheme  of  color. 
Each  of  these  lunettes  as  treated  by  the  painter 
will  be  twenty-seven  feet  long  horizontally 
and  thirteen  feet  high. 


II 


The  Confucius  picture  isshown  in  the  illus- 
tration, on  page  604,  from  a  photograph 
taken  during  the  exhibition  in  New  York  at 
the  close  of  October.  Now,  if  the  reader 
will  remember  that  this  drawing  is  of  the 
full  size  of  the  lunette,  twenty-seven  feet 
long,  and  that  it  has  been  made  upon  the 
canvas  which  is  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
painter's  work,  he  will  begin  to  understand 
the  somewhat  unusual  process  which  the  art- 
ist will  follow.  In  a  cartoon  the  drawing  in 
black  material  of  some  kind  is  transferred  to 
the  ground  either  by  tracing  it  and  rubbing 
it  off  ;  or  by  pouncing — that  is,  by  drilling  a 
multiplicity  of  little  holes  along  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  and  then  beating  a  bag  full  of 
colored  powder  along  these  lines  so  that  the 
powder  itself  draws  the  picture  in  dotted  lines 
upon  the  permanent  surface  ;  or,  finally,  by 
dividing  uhe  cartoon  intosquares  and  dividing 
the  permanent  surface  also  into  correspond- 
ing squares,  so  that  without  much  labor  the 
copyist  transfers  the  details  of  the  drawing 
from  one  surface  to  the  other.  But  in  the  case 
before  us  we  have  to  remember  that  the  gray 
drawing  which  we  see  is  the  first  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  painting  which  is  to  follow. 
The  whole  picture  is  there  except  the  color — 
if  it  be  reasonable  to  make  such  a  statement  of 
a  painting  by  an  artist  who  excels  in  color. 
It  is  the  picture  itself  in  an  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment, for  the  whole  disposition  of  line 
and  mass  is  there,  and  so  is  the  general  sys- 


tem of  light  and  shade.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  of  beginning  work  upon  a  picture  in  full 
color,  but  it  is  not  a  very  usual  way,  and  it  is 
the  more  surprising  to  find  it  in  full  use  by  a 
painter  so  completely  a  colorist  as  John  La 
Farge. 

And  yet,  to  turn  the  thought  about,  it  is 
not  so  surprising,  after  all,  that  a  colorist 
should  work  in  this  way.  A  colorist  may 
trust  himself  to  work  in  this  way.  A  colorist 
is  sure  not  to  lose  his  hold  on  the  light  green 
and  the  deep  blue  in  all  their  infinite  grada- 
tions. He  may  be  allowed  to  make  sure  of 
his  values  by  putting  them  in  quick  and 
easy,  by  the  readiest  means  at  hand. 

What  are  the  "values"?  They  are  the  rela- 
tive strengths  of  light  and  dark.  In  the  pict- 
ure of  "  Divine  and  Moral  Law  "  a  passage  of 
brilliant  yellowish  green,  as  in  the  waist-folds 
of  drapery  in  the  figure  of  Joshua,  may  have 
the  same  force  as  a  comparatively  light  surface 
of  the  flame-lighted  cliff,  or  the  distant  peaks 
of  Mount  Sinai.  So  in  the  Confucius,  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  relative  strength  in  shade  is 
made  in  making  the  drawing  which  we  re- 
produce. It  is  the  association  of  many  values 
that  gives  relative  distance,  relative  nearness; 
the  successful  use  of  them  that  makes  a  fig- 
ure look  as  if  you  could  walk  around  it — that 
makes  a  raised  arm  look  as  if  it  were  surround- 
ed by  atmosphere.  It  is  the  want  of  attention 
to  values  that  so  often  makes  the  head  and 
body  of  a  person  look,  in  a  picture,  as  if  they 
were  close  against  the  wall.  It  was  in  values 
that  the  early  painting  of  Italy  and  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  most  weak;  the  growth  of  the  art 
through  the  sixteenth  century,  culminating 
in  Paul  Veronese  and  Velasquez,  was  very 
largely  in  the  growing  power  over  values;  it 
is  in  thestudyof  values thattheFrench-taught 
painting  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  strong, 

Therefore  it  is  well  for  him  who  sees  in  his 
mind  his  design  as  a  glowing  surface  of  hues 
in  soft  gradation  to  make  sure  of  his  values 
in  advance.  He  at  least  may  feel  sure  that 
he  will  notlose  the  glory  of  coloring.  Another 
artist,  he  whose  mental  vision  is  of  lights  and 
darks,  solids  and  flats,  outlines  and  silhouettes 
— he,  in  short,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  sculp- 
tor— may  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  truly  paint- 
er-like power  over  his  work,  if  he  is  too  care- 
ful of  his  values.  The  colorist,  born  and  made, 
he  who  has  lived  his  life  surrounded  by  the 
splendid  visions  of  the  painter's  true  world  of 
color-  may  without  fear  determine  his  values 
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beforehand,  and  fix  them  in  this  efficient  way. 
It  is  the  more  pleasant  to  consider  this  black- 
and-white  drawing  that  by  means  of  it  a  good 
photograph  of  the  general  conception  can  be 
obtained;  for  those  who  have  a  certain  famil- 
iarity with  the  larger  paintings  of  La  Farge, 
and  even  for  those  who  know  how  a  work  con- 
ceived in  color  is  made  up — what  its  nature 
is — will  be  able  to  read  into  the  black-and- 
white  composition  we  have  before  us  very 
much  of  the  ultimate  chromatic  scheme. 
Those  who  saw  the  small  color  study  exhib- 
ited with  the  large  drawing  in  October  last 
will  be  helped  still  more  toward  it.  Those 
who  saw  the  original  drawing  of  the  Japanese 
garden  which  served  as  a  preliminary  study 
for  the  background  of  this  great  composition 
will  again  be  helped.  But  the  main  thing  is 
that  inexplicable  suggestion  which  the  study 
of  form  and  light  and  shade  gives  of  the  fu- 
ture composition  in  color.  Of  that  I  can  only 
say  that  I  see  it  before  me.  Without  remem- 
bering now  whether  the  figure  in  the  extreme 
foreground  or  in  the  middle  is  to  have  a  yel- 
low robe  ora  blue  one,  I  can  still  read  into  this 
black-and-white  picture  the  future  splendor 
of  color;  I  know  in  advance  that  it  will  be 
splendid  in  color;  I  see  the  investment  of  every 
part  of  the  composition  with  a  harmonized 
chromatic  glow  adding  to  the  strength  of  de- 
sign and  the  reality  of  conception,  and  giving 
to  the  whole  a  glory  which  is  rarely  afforded 
us  in  nature  or  in  art;  for  indeed  the  success- 
ful color  composition  of  a  great  designer  in 
color  is  the  most  unique  thing  in  the  world. 
Few  painters  achieve  it;  few  schools  of  art 
encourage  it ;  few  lovers  of  art  have  realized 
it — or  so  it  must  seem  to  the  students  brought 
up  in  the  nineteenth  century,  influenced 
strongly  by  French  skill,  grasp,  variety  of 
resource,  swayed  by  the  principles  of  that 
French  school  and  deferring  to  them  gladly. 
Consider,  then,  what  the  photograph  really 
shows  apart  from  our  pious  belief  in  that  which 
it  foretells.  It  shows  a  background  of  artifi- 
cially arranged,  naturalistic  landscape;  rocks 
in  a  carefully  considered  cliff,  small  trees  ar- 
ranged to  cown  it,  and  a  waterfall  which 
spreads  out  into  a  clear,  smooth  pool;  and 
in  front  of  it,  on  a  flat  lawn,  a  carpet  of  some 
kind  laid  smoothly,  and  near  this  a  mat,  prob- 
ably a  skin ;  and  seated  upon  these  the  master, 
Kung  Fu-tze,  with  a  scroll  laid  across  his 
knees,  and  four  acolytes,  disciples,  clerks,  sec- 
retaries— what  you  will — Chinese  who  are  in 
a  way  apprentices  to  the  master,  gaining  his 


wisdom  in  return  for  the  services  which  they 
can  render.  And  each  one  of  these  men — 
master  and  disciples  alike — is  individualized 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  Each  one  is,  in  a 
way,  a  portrait,  for  the  artist,  who  has  seen 
more  of  the  men  of  the  East  than  most  Euro- 
pean-taught painters,  has  had  four  definite 
types  of  face  in  his  mind  and  has  used  them 
in  the  four  heads  which  are  turned  partly 
toward  the  spectator,  while  the  fifth  disciple, 
he  whose  back  is  turned  to  us,  is  an  individ- 
ual study,  too,  a  faithful  drawing  of  the  man, 
his  attitude,  and  his  clothing  as  affected  by 
the  attitude.  In  short,  to  call  these  portraits 
is  not  to  go  far  astray,  and  the  picture  is  not 
so  very  unlike  one  of  those  portrait  groups  so 
beloved  by  students  of  Dutch  art,  and  of  which 
there  has  been  discussion  in  the  "Field  of 
Art  "  in  the  number  for  April,  1904. 

If  anyone  has  thought  at  any  time  that 
excellence  of  drawing  with  regard  to  the 
human  figure  in  action  was  not  the  strong 
point  of  this  painter,  he  will  find  reason  to 
rearrange  his  thoughts  on  that  subject. 
These  figures  are  full  of  life  and  charac- 
ter. Each  man  is  set  upon  his  knees  or 
heels  in  the  usual  Oriental  way,  and  is 
entirely  human,  natural,  and  alive.  At  the 
same  time  that  excessive  familiarity  or  off- 
hand picturesqueness  of  pose  which  I  have 
often  noticed  in  La  Farge's  figure  composi- 
tions is  absent  here,  and  these  personages 
have  all  the  dignity  which  befits  the  condi- 
tions. And  then  the  spectator,  if  he  is  inter- 
ested as  he  should  be,  will  go  a  step  further 
and  recognize  in  the  placing  of  those  five 
figures  an  extraordinary  composition.  One 
would  have  said  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
place  five  men  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
one  another  here  and  there  upon  a  level  plain 
and  make  of  them  a  wholly  successful  compo- 
sition ;  and  yet  here  it  is  done.  The  charm 
of  the  work  in  this  way,  as  being  an  admirable 
composition  of  admirable  figures  backed  up 
by  an  admirable  landscape,  is  to  me  quite  in- 
effable. As  I  see  it  here  before  me  in  black 
and  white  it  is  the  most  attractive  picture  by 
La  Farge  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  and  precious  of  the  mod- 
ern time.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  consider 
it  here  in  a  study  which  allows  of  its  being 
seen  in  monochrome  reproduction,  a  study 
which  will  only  prepare  us  to  enjoy  the  picture 
the  more  when  it  is  seen  in  the  full  splendor 
of  its  color  scheme. 

Russell  Sturcis. 


Drawn  by  A.  B    IVenzell. 

"OH,   GERTY,  THE  FURIES 


.     YOU   KNOW  THE  NOISE  OF  THEIR  WINGS?" 

— "The  House  of  Mirth,"  page  745. 
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ANY  times  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pained  and  shocked  the  Ce- 
darton  critics  who  gather  in    the 


sycamore  in  front  of  the  Cedarton  House  to 
commence    playing    pussy-wants-a-corner 
with  the  Water  Street  willows. 
^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  looked  upon 
Squire  Truegate  as  a  man  who  had  not  been 


back  room  of  Ashton's  general  store  to  de-  at  home  when  Opportunity  knocked  Most 
bate  and  whittle,  to  whittle  and  debate.  Yet  likely  he  was  down  the  bay,  fishing.  If  he 
no  single  act,  not  even  the  hauling  down  of  had  meant  to  do  anything  in  the  world  he 
the  flag  in  Hawaii,  was  ever  greeted  with  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  Although  by 
such  astonishment  and  derision  as  the  se-  no  means  classed  as  one  of  the  unfit  he  was 
lection  of  Squire  Freedom  Truegate  for  con- 
sul to  Mogador. 

Not  that  Squire  Truegate  was  un worth v 
or  unpopular.  It  would  be  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  define  just  why  Cedarton  gasped 
and  haw-hawed  at  the  news.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  seemed  so  thoroughly  a 
local  fixture.     Why,  he  had  lived  there,  bov 


reckoned  among  the  failures.     His  day  had 
gone.     His  star  had  set. 

True,  he  was  still  of  occasional  use  to  the 
politicians.  He  was  said  to  know  person- 
ally nine-tenths  of  the  voters  in  two  coun- 
ties, and  that  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence no  one  denied.  But  what  good  did 
it  do  him  ?     The  offices  and  nominations 


and  man,  for  fifty  years,  occupying  for  half    went  to  the  insistent,  ambitious  chaps  who 
that  period  a  little  coop  of  an  office  above    clamored  for  their  rights.     Free.  Truegate 
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whose  door  was  a  now  barely  legible  sign 
declaring  his  profession.  The  dust  on 
some  of  his  law  books  had  been  undisturbed 
all  that  time. 

Nor  was  it  merely  his  bulk— although  the 
squire  was  quite  a  sizable  man,  especially 
around  the  waist — which  suggested  perma- 
nence. No,  it  was  something  more  subtle 
than  that;  his  machine-like  regularity  of 
habits,  for  instance.      Miss  Phcebe  Needle 


did  not  clamor.  He  was  not  of  the  clamor- 
ing kind.  He  just  waited,  silent,  patient,  ap- 
parently satisfied.  So  they  passed  him  by. 
In  the  end,  however,  there  arrived  a  pres- 
idential campaign,  when  the  local  congress- 
man, observing  his  party  split  into  squab- 
bling factions,  could  almost  taste  in  his 
mouth  the  bitter  pill  of  forced  retirement  to 
private  life.  Among  others  he  appealed 
to  Truegate.     The  Squire  admitted   that 


fit  used  to  say  that  she  set  her  clock  by  his  things  looked  black,  but  said  he  would  see 

goings  and  comings.  what  could  be  done.     He  did  see,  driving 

He  was  regarded  as  firmly  rooted  in  Ce-  all  day  long  for  two  weeks,  and  laboring 

Tn"    .lh.e   foIks   n,°   more   anticipated  personally  with  some  three  hundred  mal- 

tnat  at  titty  he  was  to  begin  gadding  about  contents  who  had  fullv  determined  to  bolt 

the  earth  than  they  expected  the  big  old  the  ticket.     And  when  the  returns  came  in, 
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it  was  found  that  the  districts  had  been 
swung  back  into  line.  Even  then,  few  be- 
sides the  relieved  Congressman  knew  just 
how  much  Truegate  had  contributed  to 
that  result,  and  fewer  still  seemed  to  realize 
that  reward  was  due. 

So,  when  it  did  come,  when  the  word  was 
passed  that  Free.  Truegate  had  received 
a  foreign  consulship,  Cedarton  opened  its 
mouth  in  surprise,  and  then,  as  was  quite 
logical,  indulged  in  a  long,  loud,  expressive 
haw-haw. 

As  for  the  Squire  himself,  he  tilted  cau- 
tiously back  in  his  rickety  old  desk-chair 


and  read  once  more  the  brief  note,  written 
on  House  of  Representative  stationery,  ap- 
prising him  of  his  appointment. 

"Mogador,"  mused  the  Squire.  "Now 
where  in  thunder's  Mogador?" 

Where,  indeed?  Doc.  Brewswater 
thought  it  might  be  somewhere  in  Canada. 
Buck  Watkins,  who  drives  the  stage,  was 
sure  it  was  in  Mexico.  Professor  Hi  Mar- 
ble, principal  of  the  Cedarton  school,  wrig- 
gled out  of  a  confession  of  unfamiliarity 
with  the  exact  location  of  Mogador  by  al- 
leging that  he  knew  "just  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own  name;  but  at  that  moment  it 
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escaped  his  memory."  He  would  drop  in 
at  noon  and  let  them  know.  Just  as  though 
Squire  Truegate  meant  to  sit  there  for  half 
a  day  wondering  as  to  what  part  of  the 
world  he  had  been  called. 

It  was  Captain  Dory  Ibbens,  who  always 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  squire's  office 
after  he  had  taken  out  his  morning's  mail, 
that  supplied  the  exact  information. 

"  Mogador  ?  Know  where  Mogador  is  ? 
Well,  I  ought  to.  Shipped  a  Lascar  cook 
there  once,  who  nearly  killed  my  first  mate 
with  a  red-hot  poker.  Mogador?  Yes,  I 
ought  to  remember  Mogador." 

"But  where  is  it?"  chorused  Buck  Wat- 
kins  and  Doc.  Brewswater. 

"Why,  three  days'  sail  no'th-east  from 


Teneriffe.  You  can  touch  there  on  your 
way  up  to  Gibraltar,  if  you're  bound  for 
Mediterranean  ports.  It's  in  Morocco,  or 
Algiers,  or  some  of  those  countries  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa." 

"  Africa ! "  Again  came  the  chorus.  Both 
doctor  and  stage-driver  turned  to  look  at 
Squire  Truegate,  as  if  they  expected  that 
some  magic  had  suddenly  endowed  him 
with  visible  evidence  of  official  importance. 

"  Hear  that,  Squire  ?  North  Africa !  "  and 
Doc.  Brewswater  adjusted  his  glasses  so 
that  he  might  give  his  friend  still  closer 
scrutiny. 

"Free.  Truegate  going  to  Africa!"  It 
seemed  to  be  this  illogical  and  incongruous 
association  of  names  which  struck  Cedar- 
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ton  as  humorous.  Of  course,  Cedarton  ad 
mitted  the  existence  of  such  utterly  remote 
corners  of  the  earth  as  Mogador;  also,  it 
realized  vaguely  that  American  citizens 
were  sometimes  sent  far  afield  on  official 
business.  But  that  Free.  Truegate  should 
be  one  of  those  citizens!  Why,  it  was  ab- 
surd! Think  of  the  Squire,  whose  rotund 
figure  had  almost  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
landmark,  taking  himself  off  to  Africa!  It 
was  as  easy  to  imagine  Cedar  Creek  aban- 
doning its  outlet  into  Barnegat  Bay  and 
becoming  a  tributary  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Hoang-Ho. 

"  Bet  he  never  goes!"  said  Cedarton  con- 
fidently, and  remained  of  this  opinion  until 
one  morning,  a  month  later,  it  read  through 
the  glass  of  his  office  door  this  characteris- 
tic announcement: 

"  Gone  to  Mogador,  North  Africa. 
"May  be  back  in  a  few  years. 

"Freedom  Truegate, 

'WtVy  at  Law." 

Even  then  Cedarton  was  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  thing  seriously.  "  He'll  show  up 
here  by  the  time  the  quail  season  opens," 
said  one.  The  Squire  was  the  best  quail 
shot  in  the  count}-. 

"He  won't  miss  the  duck  shooting,  any- 
way." said  another. 

But  the  sign  remained  on  the  window  of 
the  office  door.  The  summer  sun  yellowed 
the  paper,  and  the  paste  dried  and  allowed 
one  corner  to  curl,  but  no  word  or  token 
from  that  inconceivably  remote  corner  of 
the  world  known  as  Mogador.  The  quail 
season  opened  and  closed,  the  ducks  came 
and  went.  In  the  gun-room  of  the  Cedar- 
ton hotel,  carefully  coated  with  vaseline  and 
wrapped  in  flannel,  rested  undisturbed  the 
squire's  light  twelve-bore  and  his  heavy 
eight.  In  less  than  a  year  only  Doc. 
Brewswater  and  one  or  two  others  remem- 
bered that  there  was  something  humorous 
connected  with  the  name  of  Mogador. 


II 


The  United  States  consular  service  main- 
tains representatives  in  many  half-forgotten 
overseas  nooks  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  the  average  householder  keeps  a  re- 
volver stowed  away  in  the  bottom  of  some 
bureau  drawer.  The  householder  doesn't 
expect  to  do  much  shooting,  but  he  likes  to 


know  that  he  has  something  to  shoot  with 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Mogador  was  a 
bureau  drawer  into  which,  during  a  mo- 
ment of  impulsive  gratitude,  a  great  admin- 
istration had  thrust  Freedom  Truegate,  and 
then  forgotten  him.  It  did  not  even  stop  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  loaded. 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  a  square,  flat- 
topped  stone  house,  overlooking  a  most  un- 
tidy water  front,  and  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  mountain  peaks,  which  were 
painfully  white  by  day  and  preposterously 
purple  at  dusk,  resided  a  solemn-faced, 
bald-headed  man  of  expansive  girth,  whom 
the  natives  of  Mogador  came  to  regard  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  awe  and  derision. 

The  natives  were  moved  to  derision  be- 
cause of  the  solemn-faced  one's  singular 
garb.  A  black  worsted  suit,  including  a 
vest,  a  stiff-bosomed  shirt,  and  a  black  derby 
hat  constitute  raiment  unfitted  for  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Mogador,  which  is  within 
hail,  at  least,  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  But 
Squire  Freedom  Truegate  had  worn  a  black 
worsted  suit  and  a  black  derby  for  many 
years,  not  from  personal  fastidiousness,  but 
as  a  tribute  to  his  profession ;  and  now  that 
he  was  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  Gov- 
ernment abroad,  he  could  do  no  less,  no 
matter  in  what  excesses  the  climate  might 
see  fit  to  indulge. 

It  was  from  a  similar  disinclination  to 
adapt  himself  to  altered  conditions  that  he 
refused  to  sleep  on  the  flat  roof  at  night,  to 
eat  fresh  figs  and  luscious  dates,  to  smoke 
a  narghile  instead  of  cigars,  and  to  drink 
watered  wine  instead  of  bottled  beer. 

The  Mogadoreans  were  awed,  however, 
by  the  unchanging  solemnity  of  his  big  face, 
by  the  suggestion  of  quiet  force  in  the  light- 
blue  eyes,  and  by  the  calm,  unruffled  de- 
meanor of  the  personage  who  sat  under  the 
shadowr  of  a  great  American  flag  reading  a 
month-old  newspaper  which  had  been  print- 
ed in  Cedarton,  N.  J. 

Occasionally  there  rode  in,  through  clefts 
in  the  white  peaks,  and  from  the  white 
desert  behind,  troops  of  wild-eyed  brown 
men  on  splendid  horses,  and  nothing  in 
Mogador  seemed  to  interest  them  more 
than  the  bigv  bald-headed  man  in  the 
strange  clothes,  under  the  strange  banner. 
Often  they  would  circle  gravely  about, 
blocking  the  street  until  their  curiosity  had 
been  satisfied. 

It  became  Squire  Truegate's  custom,  in 


As  symbols  of  such  courtesy  he  used  Key  West  cigars  and  cold  bottles  of  St.  Louis  beer. 


such  an  event,  unerringly  to  single  out  the 
chief  of  them  all  and  extend  to  him  the  cour- 
tesies of  our  great  nation.  As  symbols  of 
such  courtesy  he  used  Key  West  cigars  and 
cold  bottles  of  St.  Louis  beer. 

Often  did  the  folks  of  Mogador  see  the  fat 
American  consul,  tilted  comfortably  back  in 
his  chair,  with  a  turbaned,  whiterobed,  long- 
bearded  chieftain  squatting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  doorway,  and  a  ragged,  rascally  horde 
of  the  white  desert's  brown  sons  staring  com- 
placently from  across  the  way. 


No  spoken  words  were  exchanged  be- 
tween host  and  guest,  of  course,  but  neither 
seemed  to  mind.  The  man  who  had  brought 
back  into  line  some  three  hundred  dis- 
gruntled voters  and  the  individual  who 
held  power  of  life  and  death  over  as  many 
cut-throat  fanatics  appeared  to  understand 
each  other  perfectly  without  such  means  of 
communication. 

In  this  passive  manner,  and  with  no  other 
motive  than  to  fully  discharge  the  unwritten 
duties  of  his  office,  as  he  conceived  them, 
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did  Freedom  Truegate  win  for  himself  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  many  a  venerable 
old  villain  whose  head,  it  may  be,  would 
have  brought  a  price  in  three  capitals. 

As  gossip  spreads  in  Cedarton,  so  does 
news  travel  over  the  white  desert,  only  more 
slowly,  to  be  sure.  Also,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  many  tribesmen  find  their  way  through 
the  mountain-passes  and  into  the  port  of 
Mogador.  The  head  men  of  most  of  these 
wandering  tribes  seemed  to  carry  knowledge 
of  the  Wise  Faced  One  who  dwelt  under 
the  Banner  of  Night  and  Dawn. 

Fully  one-fifth  of  Squire  Truegate's  sal- 
ary went  for  bottled  St.  Louis,  the  freight 
rates  to  Mogador  being  somewhat  startling 
to  contemplate ;  but  no  chieftain  ever  found 
him  without  at  least  half  a  dozen  cooling 
at  the  bottom  of  a  sixty-foot  well.  It  was 
not  inexpensive,  this  business  of  extending 
national  courtesies,  the  squire  was  forced 
to  admit;  but  this  was  what  he  was  there 
for,  as  he  saw  it.  Besides,  some  of  those 
chiefs  were  quite  worthy  of  distinguishec] 
honors,  he  was  sure. 

Perhaps  the  chieftains  reciprocated  this 
high  opinion.  Who  knows?  At  any  rate, 
they  salaamed  elaborately  before  the  Wise 
Faced  One  and  sent  him  many  curious,  as 
well  as  embarrassing,  tokens  of  their  es- 
teem. A  white  Arab  stallion,  which  the 
Squire  would  not  have  mounted  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  national  committee, 
and  a  sword  with  a  wickedly  curved  blade, 
were  among  the  lot. 

Most  men  would  have  found  existence  in 
Aiogador  insufferably  dull  without  such 
limitations  as  Squire  Truegate  imposed 
upon  himself.  There  was  lion  shooting  to 
be  had  in  the  hills.  Khaki-clad  English- 
men came  many  leagues  to  enjoy  the  same. 
The  Squire  scorned  it. 

"Why  not  shoot  at  a  barn-door?"  he 
would  ask.     "  Who  couldn't  hit  a  lion  ?" 

Fish  were  to  be  caught  in  Mogador  Bay. 
"  But  they're  red-scaled,  pink-eyed  things," 
said  the  Squire.  "I  don't  believe  they're 
fit  to  eat.  When  the  blues  and  channel 
bass  strike  in,  let  me  know." 

So  he  continued  to  sit,  tilted  back  in  his 
doorway,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  read- 
ing unseasonable  news  about  the  cranberry 
crop  at  home,  and  trying  to  shut  out  from 
his  tired  vision  the  untidy  water-front  before 
and  the  painfully  white  hills  behind. 

Then,  indeed,  came  moments  when  the 


fruitlessness  of  his  life  rose  up  to  mock  him. 
He  felt  forgotten  and  lonely,  like  a  stem- 
withered  apple  on  a  bare  branch.  Had  he, 
after  all,  missed  his  chance  ?  Was  he  good 
for  nothing  better  than  to  fill  a  chink  which 
might  as  well  remain  unstopped  ?  Of  what 
use  could  he  ever  be  in  Mogador?  There 
were  times  when  he  would  have  swapped 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  for  a  passage 
back  to  south  Jersey. 

But  he  had  determined  to  stick  it  out  as 
long  as  the  administration  lasted.  If,  by 
any  miracle,  the  men  who  sent  him  to  Mog- 
ador should  have  need  for  him,  there  he 
would  be  found.  By  an  effort  he  shook  off 
weariness  of  soul,  opened  a  fresh  box  of 
cigars,  and  lowered  another  half  dozen 
bottles  to  the  bottom  of  his  well. 


Ill 


Perhaps  you  remember  the  Faiz  Ulli  ris- 
ing. It  is  more  than  likely  you  don't,  for 
just  about  that  time  our  domestic  affairs 
were  particularly  interesting.  New  Eng- 
land was  enjoying  a  street-railroad  strike; 
New  York  was  busy  with  a  very  promising 
murder  mystery;  floods  were  rampaging 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  San 
Francisco  was  wrought  up  over  a  contest 
for  the  heavy-weight  championship.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  lively  doings  of  Faiz 
Ulli,  away  off  in  northern  Africa,  were  given 
but  meagre  space  in  the  news  columns. 

Yet,  according  to  his  lights,  Faiz  Ulli  was 
doing  his  best,  and,  considering  that  his 
force  numbered  something  less  than  three 
thousand,  his  was  quite  a  creditable  per- 
formance. 

Just  why  he  rose  no  Western  mind  could 
pretend  to  comprehend.  But  rise  he  did, 
abruptly,  energetically  and  in  no  time  at  all 
he  had  driven  a  standing  army  almost  into 
the  sea,  stormed  the  very  gates  of  Fez  itself, 
plundered  and  ravaged  three  or  four  lesser 
cities,  and  committed  atrocities  enough  to 
fill  a  book  with  the  list  of  them.  Quite  in- 
cidentally he  killed  a  dozen  or  more  sub- 
jects of  three  powerful  foreign  governments 
and  carried  unharmed  into  captivity,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  one  American 
missionary,  by  the  name  of  Milliken,  a  na- 
tive of  Bangor,  Me. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
promptly  entered  protest  and  made  de- 
mands on  behalf  of  the  families  of  their 
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deceased  subjects.  In  due  time  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  followed  suit. 
His  August  Highness,  Abdul  Something-or- 
Other,  made  evasive  explanation  and  of- 
fered unlimited  promises.  But  Milliken, of 
Bangor,  Me.,  remained  captive.  Contribu- 
tors to  the  foreign  missionary  fund  wrote 
indignantly  to  the  newspapers.  Friends  of 
Milliken  set  to  work  diligently. 

Just  about  the  time  the  Milliken  agita- 


tion got  nicely  under  way  the  street-rail- 
road strike  petered  out,  the  murder  mystery 
was  solved  the  floods  subsided  and  the 
heavy-weights  fought  a  draw.  Having 
nothing  of  greater  moment  to  consider,  the 
great  American  public  turned  its  eyes  and 
attention  to  the  audacious  wickedness 
which  Faiz  Ulli  was  doing  in  far  off  Africa. 
Seventeen  distinct  and  amazingly  differ- 
ent portraits  of  Faiz  were  printed  in  as  many 
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newspapers.  Pictures  of  Milliken,  of  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  were  more  consistent,  although 
differing  as  to  the  detail  of  his  whiskers. 
And  the  call  which  arose,  from  Eastport  to 
Dallas,  was  that  Mil  liken  should  be  imme- 
diately rescued  from  the  remote  barbarian. 
It  was  an  insistent,  unanimous,  full-vol- 
umed  call.  The  State  Department  heard. 
So  did  our  consul-general  in  Fez,  and  he 
uttered  a  fervent  wish  that  the  assistant 
secretary  who  had  framed  that  imperative 
message  to  him  could  be  there  to  try  his 
luck  with  the  wily  old  sinner  who  grinned 
suavely  behind  his  palace  gates. 

"Send  around  a  few  war-ships,  and  I'll 
do  my  best,"  replied  the  consul-general. 

Only  when  the  war-ships  had  arrived  off 
the  seaport  was  the  consul-general  granted 
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an  audience.  Yes,  his  August  Highness 
regretted  exceedingly  the  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  ex- 
ecrable rebel.  Yes,  the  royal  exchequer 
should  pay  the  indemnity  at  once. 

"That's  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  how 
about  Milliken?"  demanded  the  consul- 
general.  "  He  must  be  delivered  to  me  with- 
in forty-eight  hours,  or  our  ships  will  open 
fire  on  your  rotten  old  seaport  back  there." 

More  protests  from  his  August  Highness. 
He  would  pay.  He  would  apologize.  But 
produce  Milliken  he  could  not,  and  Allah 
was  witness  to  his  great  grief  that  this  should 
be  so.  Faiz  Ulli,  the  renegade,  possessed 
Milliken.  His  Highness  recommended  that 
the  consul-general  should  speak  to  Faiz 
about  the  matter. 
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The  consul-general  smiled  unpleasantly 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  "It  is  now 
Monday  noon,"  he  said.  "  On  mid-day  of 
Wednesday,  if  I  am  not  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  Mr.  Milliken,  you  will  hear  from 
me  again.  Our  thirteen-inch  guns  carry  a 
projectile  ten  miles,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent speaking-trumpets." 

Wherefore  his  Highness,  no  longer  se- 
rene, no  longer  grinning  suavely,  sum- 
moned councillors  and  ministers.  Out  of 
his  panic  he  explained  explosively  that 
something  must  be  done  or  heads  would 
fall.  Milliken,  the  dog  of  an  unbeliever, 
must  be  secured. 

So  the  swiftest  of  riding  camels,  carrying 
messengers  of  high  rank,  lurched  out  into 
the  desert  on  the  trail  of  Faiz  Ulli.  Before 
night  that  individual  was  found,  flushed 
with  victory,  laden  with  loot,  and  decidedly 
obstreperous. 

No;  he  didn't  care  a  green  fig  if  all  of 
Europe  camped  about  the  gates  of  Fez. 
What  was  Abdul  Two-or-Three-Times  to 
him?  He,  Faiz  Ulli,  was  going  it  on  his 
own  hook.  He  was  an  emperor  himself, 
he  was,  with  the  whole  desert  as  his  do- 
main. As  for  the  white  dog,  Milliken,  he 
was  an  amusing  creature,  good  to  have 
around  the  camp.  He  had  flame-tinted 
face  whiskers,  at  sight  of  which  the  sons  of 
the  desert  forgot  their  troubles.  Eventu- 
ally, Faiz  Ulli  meant  to  have  those  whiskers 
dyed  green,  a  holy  color.  That  would 
cause  redoubled  joy  in  camp,  and  would 
render  Milliken  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Prophet,  whom  he  denied.  But  give  him  up  ? 
No.     Let  the  English  come  and  take  him. 

The  messenger  endeavored  to  explain. 
Milliken  was  not  English,  but  American. 
He  came  from  the  great  land  far  across  the 
seas,  and  his  countrymen  were  angry  on  his 
account.  Even  now  their  huge  war-ships 
threatened  to  destroy  the  port. 

Faiz  Ulli  shrugged  his  shoulders  indiffer- 
ently. He  had  no  time  for  fine  racial  dis- 
tinctions. A  white  dog  was  a  white  dog, 
nothing  more.  Only  this  one  had  flame-col- 
ored face  whiskers  which  amused  the  men. 

The  messenger  had  a  nightmare  vision  of 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  report  failure,  and  he  renewed  the 
attack.  The  great  Emperor  of  the  Desert 
must  understand  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. There  were  white  dogs  and  white 
dogs.  This  Milliken  person  was  of  a  spe- 
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cial   and    particular   breed.     His   country 

was But  just  here  he  caught  sight  of 

a  small  American  flag  hung  in  the  royal 
tent.  There!  That  was  the  American 
banner.     Surely,  Faiz  Ulli  knew  it  ? 

But  Faiz  Ulli  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
That  was  the  banner  of  his  dear  friend,  the 
Wise  Faced  One  who  dwelt  in  Mogador — 
a  just  man,  who  kept  cool  bottles  of  fizzy 
stuff  in  a  well. 

The  messenger  grasped  at  this  straw. 
Let  the  flame-whiskered  unbeliever  be  put 
to  the  test.  Let  him  be  brought  to  the  tent 
and  asked  to  point  out  the  flag  of  his  breth- 
ren. And  it  was  as  the  messenger  had  pre- 
dicted. Milliken,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  white 
of  face  and  shaky  of  limb  from  what  he  had 
been  through,  but  still  full  of  Yankee  grit 
and  Christian  faith,  almost  wept  for  joy 
when  he  beheld  that  cheap  little  cotton  flag 
there  in  the  terrible  desert.  Proudly  he 
claimed  it  as  his  country's  banner,  and  then 
turned  defiantly  to  see  what  new  deviltry 
was  in  store  for  him. 

Faiz  Ulli,  perplexed,  pulled  at  his  beard. 
"By  Allah,  if  this  thing  be  true!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "If  I  have  done  injury  to  a 
brother  of  the  Wise  Faced  One,  shame  is 
on  me  and  on  all  my  followers.  Ho !  Send 
quick  to  Mogador  and  ask  him  to  come. 
And  you,"  addressing  the  messenger,  "tell 
the  grinning  old  hyena  in  the  palace  that  it 
is  not  for  fear  of  him  I  do  this.  If  the  Wise 
Faced  One  of  Mogador  claims  this  man  as 
his  brother,  into  his  keeping  he  goes.  If 
not,  he  shall  serve  as  a  target  for  my  lance- 
throwers.     Now  go ! " 

So  the  amazing  news  travelled  back 
across  the  desert  to  Fez,  and  was  flashed 
under  the  ocean  to  puzzle  the  authorities  in 
Washington.  On  an  unknown  personage 
in  unheard-of  Mogador  depended  the  fate 
of  Milliken,  of  Bangor,  Me.  Sullenly  the 
consul-general  granted  two  days  more  of 
delay,  and  the  world  waited  in  anxious 
suspense.  What  nonsense  was  this  about 
a  Wise  Faced  One,  friend  to  Faiz  Ulli? 
Was  it  a  riddle  or  a  ruse  ? 

Then  the  State  Department  remembered 
that  it  had  a  representative  at  Mogador. 
Who  was  he  ?  Truegate,  from  south  Jer- 
sey. Well,  poke  up  Truegate.  It  was 
done.     No  reply. 

"  Hang  Truegate ! "  said  the  State  Depart- 
ment. "  Why  doesn't  the  fellow  answer,  at 
least  ?     Is  he  dead  or  has  he  resigned  ?  " 
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No  one  seemed  to  know.  Another  day 
of  exasperating  suspense,  during  which 
forty  leading  editorials  were  devoted  to  the 
denouncing  of  Truegate.  Why  didn't  he 
do  something  ?     Why  didn't  he  act  ? 

It  was  a  fine,  large,  resounding  howl  in 
which  the  American  public  indulged  itself. 
You  would  have  thought  that  Milliken 
had  eighty  million  intimate  friends.  In  a 
hundred  thousand  village  grocery  stores 
folks  first  remarked  that  it  had  been  a  hot 
day  for  so  late  in  September,  and  then 
asked:  "Have  they  got  that  poor  fellow 
Milliken,  yet  ?  "  About  the  bulletin  boards 
of  city  dailies  packed  crowds  of  busy  men 
watched  for  news  of  Milliken. 

And  then,  just  in  time  for  the  Thursday 
evening  last  editions,  came  that  now  his- 
toric message: 

"  Got  Milliken  all  O.  K.  What  shall  I 
do  with  him  ? 

"Truegate,- 

"  Mogador." 

Wow!  Hip-hip!  Hooray  for  Truegate! 
There's  the  kind  of  a  consul  to  have! 
There's  a  man  for  you — Truegate!  Free- 
dom Truegate,  of  south  Jersey. 

Next  day  the  leader  writers,  ignoring 
their  expressions  of  the  day  before,  sum- 
moned the  nation  to  view  the  superlative 
heroism  of  Truegate,  who,  when  he  got  the 
word,  went  out  and  did  things.  Just  how 
he  could  accomplish  that  which  a  consul- 
general,  with  a  whole  squadron  of  war- 
ships and  half  of  Europe  to  back  his  de- 
mands, had  failed  to  do,  was  not  clear.  But 
what  did  that  matter  ?  Somehow  or  other, 
Truegate,  alone,  single-handed,  independ- 


ently of  Sultans  or  war-ships  or  European 
monarchies,  had  turned  the  trick.  Then 
hail  to  Truegate! 

Cedarton  did  its  share  of  the  hailing  by 
ringing  the  Methodist  church  bell  for  one 
whole  hour  on  a  stretch  and  by  building  a 
huge  bonfire  in  front  of  Ashton's  general 
store. 

"Always  knew  the  Squire  would  come 
out  on  top  of  the  heap  some  day;  them 
quiet  fellers  most  generally  do,"  declared 
Cedarton.    "  Hooray  for  Squire  Truegate ! " 

Of  course,  in  far-off  Mogador  was  heard 
no  echo  of  all  this.  Entirely  unsuspecting 
of  the  noise  which  was  being  made  at  home 
over  the  results  of  his  seventy-mile  camel 
ride,  Squire  Truegate  rubbed  with  horse 
liniment  the  parts  of  him  which  were  most 
sore  and  discouraged  Milliken  from  making 
further  protests  of  his  gratitude. 

His  first  hint  was  a  cablegram  from  the 
party  leaders  in  his  old  district.  Would  he 
accept  congratulations  on  his  brilliant  stroke 
of  diplomacy?  Would  he  come  home  and 
take  the  nomination  for  Congress?  This 
enabled  him  to  piece  out  a  faint  map  of 
the  situation.     It  was  enough,  however. 

Without  regret,  with  no  sorrow  of  fare- 
well, Squire  Freedom  Truegate  watched 
from  a  London-bound  steamer's  taffrail 
the  purple  peaks  back  of  Mogador  melt  into 
the  purple  sea  in  front. 

"Opportunity  keeps  queer  company," 
reflected  the  Squire,  "  and  she  abides  in  odd 
places.  Who  would  think  of  looking  for  her 
in  Mogador  or  in  the  camp  of  Faiz  Ulli?" 

Then  he  followed  a  deck  steward  below 
and  regaled  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years,  with  a  white  man's  dinner. 


A  VISIT   TO  WASHINGTON    ON    THE    EVE    OE 

THE    CIVIL    WAR 


By  George  P.  Fisher 


EgJgggSiSflO  all  watchful  observers  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  the  week 
in  which  Major  Anderson 
transferred  the  garrison  un- 
der his  command  in  Charles- 


ton harbor  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter  was  a  period  of  absorbing  interest. 
A  portion  of  that  week  was  spent  by  me  in 
Washington,  naturally  a  focus  of  public 
anxiety  and  discussion.  To  several  persons 
in  official  stations  I  was  indebted  for  courte- 
ous attention  and  kind  services.  Two  of 
them  whom  I  met  at  once  were  acquaint- 
ances of  long  standing.  One  of  them  was 
Hon.  James  Humphrey,  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Brooklyn,  a  Republican  in 
his  political  relations. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  a  son  of  President  Hum- 
phrey of  Amherst,  was  a  man  of  talents  who 
united  the  attainments  of  a  well-trained 
lawyer  with  literary  taste  and  culture.  A 
patriot  in  spirit  and  conversant  with  public 
affairs,  his  manners  and  address  were  so 
pleasing  as  to  render  him  a  genial  com- 
panion for  all  his  associates. 

Another  previous  acquaintance  was  the 
widely  known  representative  in  Congress 
from  Ohio,  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox — yclept 
sportively  "Sunset  Cox."  I  had  known 
him  well  as  a  fellow-student,  of  an  older 
class,  in  Brown  University.  In  those  days 
his  talents  won  for  him  much  applause  as  a 
speaker  and  debater.  He  was  specially 
fond  of  political  and  historical  studies,  with 
an  interest  likewise  in  philosophy.  He 
read  Locke,  and  I  remember  that  he  rel- 
ished the  writings  of  Berkeley,  especially 
certain  of  his  colloquies,  in  which  he  would 
read  aloud  the  acute  bishop's  own  role  of 
the  successful  defender  of  Christian  truth, 
and  so  vanquish  the  sceptic,  this  heretical 
part  being  relegated,  as  in  the  dialogue,  to  a 
younger  student.  Cox  resorted,  besides, 
with  zest  to  a  pretty  wide  range  of  books, 
and  took  pleasure  in  tolerably  successful 
experiments  of  his  own  in  authorship  and 
youthful  oratory  for  the  magazines  and  for 


gatherings  of  fellow-students.  His  career 
later  was  not  a  surprise  to  his  college  asso- 
ciates. That  his  preference  should  be  for 
the  legal  profession,  that  he  should  embark 
in  political  controversies,  become  an  aspir- 
ant for  political  office,  gain  notoriety  by 
conspicuity  in  Congress,  secure  diplomatic 
stations,  mingle  with  his  public  employ- 
ments the  composition  of  narratives  of  ex- 
periences of  his  own  and  other  books  of  a 
popular  cast,  and  shine  in  political  life  as  a 
humorist  and  lively  jester,  was  the  natural 
sequel  of  the  characteristics  early  manifest. 
Cox  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  which  he  was  an  adherent. 
Among  certain  competing  branches  of  the 
party,  he  was  a  sympathetic  supporter  of 
Douglas  in  his  ambition  for  ascendency  in 
its  counsels.  As  to  other  lines  of  policy, 
whether  upheld  by  Buchanan  or  other  party 
leaders,  he  looked  on  them,  for  the  time  at 
least,  with  comparative  disfavor,  which  was 
extended  to  exertions  by  such  leaders  to 
gain  personal  control. 

Cox  met  me  in  Washington  with  the 
hearty  welcome  which  he  always  had  ready 
for  his  fellow-students  of  other  days.  At 
this  time  not  only  were  the  two  parties  at 
variance  touching  the  legislation  deemed 
expedient  in  dealing  with  the  promoters  of 
secession  in  the  South,  but  within  the 
bounds  of  each  there  were  differences  re- 
specting the  features  of  policy  meriting  ap- 
proval. There  was  a  problem  of  a  personal 
kind  not  easy  to  be  solved  by  Cox,  who  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  bearing  of  the  course 
he  might  take  on  his  own  political  prospects. 
He  had  to  settle  which  of  the  discordant 
modes  of  action  was  most  eligible. 

Remembering  like  services  which  now 
and  then,  when  I  was  in  my  teens  at  Brown, 
I  had  complied  with  his  request  to  render 
him,  he  now  requested  me  to  do  him  the 
favor  to  let  him  read  to  me  a  speech  which 
he  had  just  composed  to  be  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  not 
careless  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  and 
apologized  for  being  obliged  to  borrow  time 
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for  the  prelection  of  his  speech  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  When  I  had  patiently  listened 
to  its  rehearsal,  he  wanted  to  get  my  opinion 
of  it,  and  I  frankly  confessed  my  impression 
that  each  of  the  rival  parties  would  con- 
strue it  as  being  on  its  side.  This,  he  said, 
was  just  what  he  wanted. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation — I  think 
it  was  the  next  day — I  accompanied  Cox  to 
make  a  call  on  President  Buchanan.  As 
we  were  just  about  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  White  House  my  companion  said  of 
him — coupling  with  the  mention  of  him  a 
not  nattering  epithet,  "He  has  turned  out 
my  postmaster  twice,"  referring,  as  he  ex- 
plained, to  a  postmaster  in  Ohio — in  Cleve- 
land, if  my  memory  serves  me — who  be- 
longed to  the  Douglas  branch  of  the 
Democracy,  but  whose  appointment  Cox 
had  managed  to  secure  and  whose  removal 
he  warmly  resented.  We  were  graciously 
received  by  Buchanan,  with  no  apparent 
lack  of  cordiality  in  greeting  my  guide,  who 
was  equally  complaisant.  The  exciting 
events  and  controversies  of  the  day  became 
at  once  the  subjects  of  conversation.  Buch- 
anan showed  the  utmost  interest  in  the 
recent  speech  of  Pugh,  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  undivided  sympathy  with  its  contents. 
'The  town  is  ringing,"  the  President  ex- 
claimed, "with  Pugh's  speech." 

That  speech,  delivered  on  December 
20th,  had  charged  the  Republicans  with  the 
design  to  surround  the  slave  States  with  a 
cordon  of  free  States  so  as  to  compel  them 
to  emancipate  their  slaves;  also  with  the 
intention  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  blacks  and  mulattoes.  It,  moreover, 
maintained  that  slavery  should  be  per- 
mitted in  Territories,  and  in  arsenals  and 
navy  yards  in  the  slave  States.  "  Would 
not  the  Republicans,"  inquired  Pugh, "feel 
bound  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  States  ">" — anassertion 
put  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory.  Pugh 
reiterated  in  substance  Buchanan's  decla- 
rations in  his  message  against  the  coercion  of 
a  State.  He  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of 
Crittenden's  compromise  scheme.  Of  this 
speech  of  Pugh,  Buchanan  spoke  with  fluent 
admiration. 

Another  subject  of  talk  was  the  late 
doings  in  South  Carolina.  The  ordinance 
of  secession  had  been  passed  by  the  con- 
vention there  on  December  20th.  On  the 
2  2d  it  appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate 


with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  its  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  They  start- 
ed for  Washington  on  Saturday,  the  2 2d. 
Buchanan  was  looking  for  their  arrival. 
He  remarked  to  us  that  he  should  present  to 
Congress  the  communication  which  he  was 
expecting  them  to  bring.  He  had  foreseen, 
he  said,  what  would  be  done  up  to  this 
point.  "I  can  see  no  farther,"  he  went  on 
to  say;  "what  is  to  follow  must  be  left  to 
Providence, "  glancing  upward  as  he  spoke 
and  pointing  above  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  to 
indicate  the  locality  of  the  Power  thus 
designated. 

His  plan  concerning  the  commissioners 
was  not  carried  out.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  (December  26th)  in  which  they  arrived 
in  Washington,  Fort  Moultrie  was  evacu- 
ated. Buchanan's  only  interview  with  them 
was  on  the  28th.  He  told  them  that  he 
would  receive  them  as  private  gentlemen 
and  communicate  to  Congress  any  propo- 
sitions to  be  made  by  them.  They  had  re- 
fused to  make  any  proposals  until  Major 
Anderson  should  be -sent  back  to  Fort 
Moultrie.  Buchanan  denied  that  he  had 
given  a  pledge  to  send  him  back, and  re- 
fused to  accede  to  their  demand. 

Leaving  the  WThite  House,  I  was  con- 
ducted next  by  Cox  to  the  Capitol  and  to 
the  Vice-President's  Room,  where  I  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Breckinridge.  At  the 
date  of  his  election  (1856)  he  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  the  youngest  man  that 
had  ever  held  the  office.  He  was  now 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  while  the  President 
was  sixty-nine.  The  Vice-President  in 
his  form,  his  stature,  and  apparent  vigor 
seemed  fully  as  young  as  he  was.  His  ex- 
pressive countenance,  the  marks  of  unusual 
care  in  his  dress,  his  bearing  indicative 
alike  of  self-respect  and  courtesy,  would  in- 
cline one  to  judge  him  to  be  a  well-bred 
man  of  a  resolute  spirit.  While  conversing 
with  us,  he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  in  his 
room.  WThen  we  had  exchanged  greetings, 
Mr. Cox  mentioned  to  him  that  we  had  been 
to  the  White  House,  saying,  "I  wish  you 

were  there  instead  of  that /'giving  to 

the  President  an  appellation  the  reverse  of 
a  compliment.  "It  matters  not,"  replied 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  "who  it  is  that  is  there. 
It  must  be  decided  whether  or  not  re-enforce- 
ments are  to  be  sent  to  the  forts."  He 
emphasized  the  one  alternative  which  the 
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Government,  whoever  might  administer  it, 
could  not  avoid  facing.  What  he  meant 
to  insist  upon  was  the  futility  of  trying  to 
shirk  this  responsibility.  He  had  been 
chosen  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  i860. 
He  had  been  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency by  the  anti- Douglas  section  of  the 
Democracy,  and  he  stood  by  the  slave- 
holding  cause  and  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy which  it  called  into  being. 

Our  interview  with  General  Cass  had  a 
special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
recent  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet.  When, 
in  1857,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  after  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  public  life.  He  wras  seventy- 
five  years  old.  His  loyalty  to  the  Union 
was  sincere,  yet  free  from  extreme  partisan- 
ship, and  willing  to  go  far  to  restore  concord. 
Buchanan  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  had  taken  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  legal  right  of  secession  and  had  like- 
wise affirmed  that  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  there  is  vested  no  legal 
power  to  prevent  it.  This  mixture,  a 
theory  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
powerlessness  on  the  other,  was  not  at  the 
moment  perceived  to  be,  what  it  turned  out 
to  be,  a  foretoken  of  the  uncertainty  and 
vacillation  shown  in  his  dealing  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  South  Carolina. 
The  treatment  of  the  question  whether 
Major  Anderson  and  his  garrison  should  be, 
or  should  not  be,  re-enforced  and  furnished 
with  provisions  for  their  need  is  a  record  of 
indecision,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  offend 
all  the  parties  concerned  and  to  divide  the 
Cabinet  into  contending  individuals  and 
small  antagonistic  groups.  In  this  medley, 
one  person  after  another  resigned  his  port- 
folio. In  this  partial  dispersion  of  dis- 
cordant counsellors,  true  to  his  steady  con- 
viction that  a  State  has  no  right  to  secede, 
General  Cass,  when  it  was  made  perfectly 
clear  that  Buchanan  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  forts  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
enforcement  and  not  to  take  the  necessary 
means  to  compel  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  notified  the  President  that  he 
should  resign,  and  in  his  formal  resigna- 
tion, a  few  days  later  (December  15th),  as- 
signed the  reasons  for  this  step. 

When  we  visited  him  in  his  dwelling,  we 
found  him  in  very  good  spirits,  seated  in  a 
comfortable  dressing-gown  by  a  parlor 
window  which  looked  out  in  front  on  the 


adjacent  street.  In  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, he  engaged  at  once  in  talk  about  the 
current  events  in  which  his  share  had  been 
a  magna  pars.  He  explained  his  reasons  for 
giving  up  his  connection  with  the  Cabinet. 
11 1  own,"  he  said,  "  that  house,"  pointing  to 
a  dwelling  across  the  street,  but  noticing 
that  I  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  whither 
he  pointed,  he  added:  " It  is  not  mine;  it  is 
an  illustration.  Suppose  that  it  were  mine, 
and  some  one  should  tell  me  that  I  could 
continue  to  possess  it,  but  that  I  must  put 
no  furniture  in  it — put  nothing  in  it;  that 
would  be  the  substance  of  what  is  said  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning its  forts  by  those  who  refuse  to  per- 
mit soldiers  and  means  for  their  sustenance 
to  be  put  in  them." 

After  continuing  for  a  while  on  this  gen- 
eral theme,  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
secessionist  negation  of  the  existence  of  an 
authority  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
prevent  by  force  the  disruption  of  the 
Union.  On  this  topic,  Cass  made  mention, 
with  a  smile,  of  an  incident  at  a  late  Cabinet 
meeting.  It  was  a  brief  passage  at  arms  be- 
tween himself  and  Thompson,  of  Mississip- 
pi, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  "  Thomp- 
son, "said  General  Cass,  "said  to  me:  'Would 
you  coerce  a  State — coerce  Mississippi?' 
'No,'  I  answered,  'but  I  would  coerce  you, 
Jacob  Thompson,  if  you  violated  the  laws.'  " 
Thus,  in  a  word,  Cass  set  forth  a  distinction 
as  plain  as  could  be,  which  a  multitude  of 
advocates  of  the  secession  doctrine  obtusely 
ignored. 

Candid  historical  students  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  regarded  on 
all  sides,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, with  a  disrespect  mingled  with 
dislike.  These  sentiments  were  common  to 
all  parties,  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  fair-minded  judges 
acquit  him  of  a  consciously  unjust  antagon- 
ism toward  the  Northern  section  and  of  an 
equally  unmerited  favoritism  toward  the 
South.  Misjudgment  growing  out  of  preju- 
dices, not  insincere,  and  however  destitute 
of  a  sound  basis,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  wilful  antipathy  or  the  opposite  bent  of 
feeling.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  unpreju- 
diced historical  authors  give  credit  to  Bu- 
chanan for  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  coura- 
geous action  in  the  later  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, when  such  admirers  as  Holt 
and  Dix  were  called  to  his  side  and  engaged 
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his  confidence.  It  is  simply  just  to  praise 
the  support  which  he  gave  to  Lincoln,  when 
Lincoln  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  his 
high  office;  and  in  the  closing  years  of  Bu- 
chanan's life,  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  the  period  in  the 
administration  of  PresidentBuchananwhen 
discontent  and  derision  confronted  him  on 
all  sides  was  for  the  Chief  himself  a  bed  of 
roses.  In  those  days  it  happened  to  me,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  pass  an 
evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  with  Mrs.  Adams  and  one  or  two 
other  callers.  Mr.  Adams  was  absent,  being 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three  in  quest  of  a  feasible 
scheme  of  reconciliation  and  peace  between 
the  two  sections.  In  this  undertaking  Mr. 
Adams  made  his  influence  felt.  One  of  the 
members,  a  Representative  from  Kentucky, 
was  with  us  on  the  evening  referred  to.  He 
spoke  with  praise  of  the  service  Mr.  Adams 
was  rendering.  "He  reminded  me  the 
other  evening,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  "of 
the  old  man  [John  Quincy  Adams]  resur- 
rected" On  our  walk  to  our  lodgings,  late 
in  the  evening,  as  we  passed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  Mr.  Humphrey  observed  of 
the  master  of  the  silent  mansion  close  by: 
"When  he  took  up  his  abode  there  he  felt 
that  he  had  reached  the  topmost  round  of 
the  ladder,  but  now  he  would  rejoice  to  be 
anywhere  else." 

My  acquaintance  with  Senator  Trum- 
bull of  Illinois  opened  to  me  the  privilege  of 
conferring  with  him  freely  on  political 
questions.  One  source  of  satisfaction  in 
this  intercourse  was  derived  from  his  in- 
dependence of  thought,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  attached  to  the  Republican 
party,  kept  him  from  being  warped  by  par- 
tisan prejudice.  I  recall  a  visit  to  him  on  a 
certain  evening  when  Senator  Sumner  was 
also  present.  The  prolonged  conversation 
disclosed  points  of  contrast  in  the  mental 
habit  of  the  two  men,  coexisting  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  harmony  of  opinion. 
Sumner  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  legal 
and  moral  aspects  of  fugitive-slave  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  remember  at  present  special 
points  open  to  question  in  his  creed,  which, 
on  the  whole,  gave  me  not  so  full  satisfac- 
tion as  I  had  looked  for.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  characteristics  of  Sumner  that,  holding 
as  Webster  had  formerly  held,  that  the 


framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that 
not  Federal  authority,  but  the  States  sever- 
ally and  exclusively,  should  carry  out  the 
provision  for  the  rendition  of  run-away 
slaves,  he  still  did  not,  as  Webster  did,  cease 
to  advocate  such  a  construction  for  the 
reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
against  this  interpretation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, affirmed  in  Congress,  instead  of  dis- 
carding, the  view  set  aside  judicially,  and 
evaded  the  question  put  to  him  by  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  whether  he  would  lend  support 
to  the  enactments  of  the  States  to  carry  out 
the  constitutional  guarantee.  The  warm- 
est admirers  of  Sumner  have  pronounced 
puerile  his  avowal  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
denial  of  suffrage  to  the  blacks  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  Republican  government.  Withanadmira- 
tion  of  the  varied  gifts  and  virtues  of  Sum- 
ner, they  have  not  hesitated  to  recognize  in 
him  as  a  marked  weakness  a  vanity  show- 
ing itself  in  diverse  forms.  Versed  as  he 
was  in  so  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
always  a  tireless  reader  in  literature — in 
literature  lying  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  profession,  he  was  not  considered  by 
the  best  trained  of  his  appreciative  friends 
an  accurate  linguist  or  thorough  in  his 
scholarship  in  any  department  of  knowledge. 
His  rhetorical  habit  obliged  his  hearers  and 
readers  to  miss  in  his  literary  work  the 
charm  of  simplicity  and  naturalness.  His 
devoted  friend  and  most  competent  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Pierce,  points  out  another 
trait,  that  "he  never  seemed  to  realize  how 
sharp  his  blade  was,"  meaning  that  he 
carried  into  debates,  even  in  controversies 
on  theories  of  prison  discipline,  a  needless 
severity,  a  vituperative  tone,  and  disparag- 
ing personal  references.  With  all  his  sin- 
cerity and  freedom  in  general  from  vin- 
dictive emotions,  a  writer  far  from  being 
unfriendly  said  of  him,  that  he  could  not 
eliminate  from  a  speech  the  idea  that  it  was 
an  exercise  in  declamation.  It  was  in  him, 
as  it  has  been  in  not  a  few  eminent  men,  a 
misfortune  that  he  coupled  with  extraordi- 
nary talents  a  lack  of  humor. 

Senator  Trumbull,  in  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation when  he  and  I  were  alone  to- 
gether, and  knowing  that  I  was  with  him  in 
valuing  Sumner's  high  abilities  and  moral 
worth,  frankly,  in  good  humor,  adverted  to 
certain  minor  characteristics  not  falling  un- 
derthese  rubrics.  Oneanecdote  I  will  repeat. 
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It  was  a  function  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  of  which  Senator 
Trumbull  was  the  chairman,  to  attend  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
with  busts  of  eminent  judges  who  had  sat 
on  the  Supreme  bench.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  office,  Senator  Trumbull  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  that  a  bust  of  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Taney  should  be  placed 
therealongwiththebustsof  his  predecessors. 
Immediately,  Mr.  Sumner  warmly  objected 
to  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  Taney's 
decision  made  in  the  Dred  Scott  case — 
a  decision  generally  obnoxious  to  people 
hostile  to  slavery — was  too  offensive  and  in- 
famous to  render  it  fit  to  grant  this  honor 
to  its  author.  Trumbull,  in  telling  this  story, 
smiled  as  he  said  that  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that,  even  if  Taney  might  have  fallen  into  a 
legal  error,  or  been  extremely  blameworthy, 
it  might  still  be  natural  to  want  to  see  how  he 
looked!  The  fire  of  Mr.  Sumner's  protest, 
however,  led  to  a  postponement  of  the  reso- 
lution. Trumbull  observed  that  Sumner 
speedily  went  to  work  to  hunt  up  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  to  bring  from 
its  shelves,  book  after  book  on  the  lives  and 
misconduct  of  iniquitous  judges  in  the  past 
and  to  deposit  them  in  a  huge  pile  by  his 
desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  his  intention 
being  to  draw  from  these  some  illustrations 
of  detestable  judicial  decisions,  the  authors 
of  which  might  be  seen  in  the  pillory  and 
classed  with  the  judge  who  presided  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  After  waiting  for  the  ob- 
jectionable resolution  to  be  called  up  for 
action,  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  taken  time 
enough  to  compose  an  elaborate  philippic, 
inquired  of  Trumbull  when  the  resolution 
would  be  called  up  anew.  To  this  ques- 
tion an  evasive  reply  was  made  then  and, 
perhaps,  more  than  once.  The  upshot  of 
the  incident  was  that  no  opportunity  was 
given  to  deliver  the  harangue  which  Mr. 
Sumner  had  been  laboriously  getting  ready 
to  fortify  from  the  contents  of  the  pile  of 
books  at  the  side  of  his  desk.  Afterthe  gun 
had  been  loaded  with  so  much  pains-taking, 
no  chance  was  afforded  to  discharge  it. 

At  the  outset  of  Lincoln's  administration, 
the  absence  of  a  definite,  settled  policy  and 
of  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  left  room  for 
Mr.  Seward  to  broach  occasionally  schemes 
of  an  eccentric  cast  that  failed  to  gain  the  ap- 
proval either  of  the  President  or  of  Seward's 


own  colleagues,  and  to  venture  on  predic- 
tions having  no  probability  of  fulfilment, 
being  nothing  better  than  a  product  of 
optimism.  Of  the  projects  of  the  first  class 
the  most  extraordinary  was  the  confidential 
suggestion,  in  writing,  presented  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln just  a  month  after  his  inauguration, 
that  the  question  about  slavery  should  be 
dropped  from  discussion,  Fort  Sumter  be 
evacuated,  explanations  be  called  for  from 
four  offending  European  powers,  and  if  not 
received  from  two  of  them,  Spain  and 
France,  war  should  be  declared  against 
these  nations,  the  end  aimed  at  being  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  South  and  North 
from  their  mutual  alienation  and  combine 
them  in  a  union  for  the  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  a  foreign  war.  Thus  domestic  strife 
was  to  terminate  and  the  belligerent  sections 
of  this  country  be  absorbed  in  their  common 
hostility  to  a  common  foe.  There  was  some 
ingenuity  shown  in  a  device  of  this  nature. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  its  being  totally  imprac- 
ticable. 

An  instance  of  the  optimistic  faith  of  Mr. 
Seward  at  this  particular  time  was  furnished 
in  the  confident  prophecy  uttered  by  him  at 
the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
New  York  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Au- 
burn. On  his  arrival  in  Washington,  I  went 
to  his  office  with  Mr.  Humphrey — who  was 
on  terms  of  frank  converse  with  him — where 
we  passed  an  evening  most  agreeably.  Pres- 
ent with  us  on  that  occasion  were  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  An- 
thony of  Rhode  Island.  It  could  never  be  a 
task  to  listen  to  Mr.  Seward,  although  one's 
pleasure  was  slightly  marred  by  his  nasal 
tone, consequent  onthe  habit  of  snuff-taking. 
Professor  Shedd,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Seward,  once  when 
talking  with  him,  remarked :  "  You  are  suf- 
fering, Mr.  Seward,  from  a  cold."  "But  a 
cold,"  answered  Mr.  Seward  with  a  smile, 
"from  which  I  shall  not  recover." 

On  the  evening  referred  to,  it  was  pleas- 
ant, I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us,  to  hear  him 
speak  with  animation  of  circumstances  in 
his  recent  trip.  In  his  speech  at  the  Astor 
House,  he  assured  the  company  that  the 
threatening  aspect  of  our  relations  to  the 
South  would  be  all  over  in  ninety  days — a 
declaration  regarded  with  great  surprise 
when  sent  abroad  in  the  newspapers,  as  it 
immediately  was.  Mr.  Seward  told  us  in  a 
lively  way  how  he  tarried  a  little  while  in 
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New  York  on  his  way  to  Auburn,  and  there 
happened  to  meet  a  friend  of  his — a  gentle- 
man well  known  and  highly  respected,  whose 
name  he  mentioned — who  expressed  great 
anxiety  at  what  he  regarded  as  the  ex- 
tremely menacing  situation  of  public  affairs. 
"I  assured  him,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "that 
there  is  no  such  danger  as  he  apprehended, 
but  he  reiterated  his  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary. I  tried  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  this 
mood  of  feeling,  all  in  vain,  and  at  length 
said  that  I  wouldn't  talk  with  such  a  damn 
fool" — a  remark  which  Mr.  Seward  re- 
peated, as  evidently  he  had  uttered  it  to 
his  anxious  friend,  in  a  good-natured  tone. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  ascertaining  beyond 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Seward's  optimistic  pre- 
dictions really  reflected  a  firm  persuasion 
in  his  own  mind,  that,  emboldened  by  his 
free  and  friendly  manner,  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  if  his  statement  that  the  clouds  that 
darkened  the  sky,  and  inspired  the  belief 
that  war  impended,  would  vanish  so  soon — 
in  so  short  an  interval — if  this  statement 
was  a  settled  conviction.  He  answered  at 
once:  "Yes;  my  view  is  that  the  excite- 
ment in  the  South  was  at  its  height  the  day 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  What  we 
have  seen  since  is  only  the  manifestation  of 
that  feeling,  which  has  itself  been  constantly 
lessening."  I  think  that  none  of  us  im- 
agined that  Mr.  Seward  doubted  in  the  least 
his  declaration  as  made  at  the  Astor  House 
dinner  and  as  he  reaffirmed  it  to  us — what- 
ever might  be  our  distrust  of  the  soundness 
of  his  logic.  He  had,  in  fact,  in  talking 
with  Sumner,  set  the  date  as  only  sixty  days 
hence,  when  "all  would  be  well." 


In  making  the  journey  shortly  after  with 
Governor  Andrew  and  Senator  Anthony 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  their 
Washington  experiences.  They  were  both 
men  of  marked  intelligence  and  geniality 
of  manner.  Governor  Andrew  had  con- 
versed with  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  who 
felt  sure  that  the  practice  of  Massachusetts 
to  pronounce  free  the  slaves  brought  with 
the  consent  of  the  master  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  would  have  to  be  given  up  and 
the  law  authorizing  it  would  have  to  be 
abrogated.  To  this  confident  proposition, 
Governor  Andrew  replied  that  slavery  was 
not  made  illegal  in  Massachusetts  by  a 
statute,  but  by  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  To  this  Mason  re- 
joined that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  then,  would 
have  to  be  altered.  The  Governor  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  did  not  remind  him 
of  the  fact,  as  he  might  have  done,  that 
this  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  in  its 
contents,  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights,  drawn  up  by  the  Senator's 
distinguished  grandfather,  George  Mason, 
one  of  the  noted  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Senator  Anthony  had  met  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Bremen,  and  had  been 
struck  with  what  he  had  said  of  the  un- 
desirable situation  of  a  small  political  com- 
munity, isolated,  yet  in  near  local  relations 
with  larger  States.  The  lesson  drawn-  by 
Mr.  Anthony  was  the  importance  to  Rhode 
Island  of  keeping  up  the  Federal  organiza- 
tion, the  Union  of  the  States,  threatened 
with  dissolution. 
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SOME   ASPECTS   OE  THE    ISLAND   OF    CRETE 


By   Blanche  Emily  Wheeler 


Illustrations  drawn   by  Jules  Guerin  from  photographs  by  the  author 


N  these  sophisticated  days, 
when  travellers  are  journey- 
ing far  and  near  in  search  of 
some  new  adventure,  it  is 
worth  while  to  discover  that 
within  easy  reach  of  the 
beaten  roads  of  travel  lies  a  land  which  may 
be  said  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
been  "  recalled  to  life."  This  land  is  Crete, 
"in  the  midst  of  the  wine-dark  sea,  a  fair 
land  and  rich,  begirt  with  water,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Odyssey.  But,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  fairness  of  Crete  was  a  myth  to  all 
moderns  except  a  few  venturesome  spirits 
who  dared  trust  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
insurrections  and  massacres  which  made 
up  the  sad  history  of  the  island  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1897,  however,  it 
being  decided  by  the  Powers  that  Turkey 
had  forfeited  her  right  to  control  Crete,  the 
island  was  granted  autonomy  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  Prince  George 
of  Greece  was  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

In  December,  1898,  Prince  George  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  governor.     He 
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arrived  to  take  charge  of  a  devastated  island. 
Whole  villages  lay  in  ruins  and  their  in- 
habitants, sometimes  Christian,  sometimes 
Mohammedan,  had  either  perished  or  de- 
serted their  homes.  In  Heracleion,  or  Can- 
dia,  one  of  the  chief  cities,  the  quarter  near 
the  sea  was  burned  while  the  Christian  refu- 
gees, wrho  had  fled  to  Greece,  were  only  just 
beginning  to  return.  The  country,  too,  told 
the  story  of  ravage  in  the  cut-down  olive 
groves  and  up-rooted  vineyards.  Great  pov- 
erty existed  everywhere.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  present  government  was  to  as- 
sure a  state  of  peace  and  security,  which 
has  both  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
build their  shattered  fortunes  and  invited 
foreigners  to  visit  the  island  with  perfect 
safety. 

The  first  strangers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  open  door  to  Crete  were  the  archaeolo- 
gists. For  many  years  the  archaeological 
world  has  regarded  Crete  with  great  long- 
ing, for  it  was  believed  that  at  Knossos  and 
other  reputed  Homeric  sites  would  be  found 
treasures  as  important  as  those  unearthed 
at  Mycenae  and  Troy.     The  correctness  of 
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this  belief  is  already  proved  by  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Italian,  English,  French,  and 
American  excavators,  who  have  achieved 
extraordinary  success  within  a  few  years. 
The  wonderful  Homeric  palaces  of  Knossos 
and  Phaestos,  the  curious  contents  of  the 
Cave  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Dicte,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Gournia  and  Zachro  are  sufficient 
to  verify  Homer's  praise  of  the  fair  island 
and  to  attest  the  high  civilization  reached 
by  Crete  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C. 

The  writer  visited  Crete  as  a  member  of 
the  expedition  that  was  sent  out  in  iqoi  by 
the  American  Exploration  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  business  of  the  expedition  led 
us  to  Heracleion,  to  various  historic  sites  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  where  no  foreign 
women  had  been  before  us,  and,  finally,  to 
the  village  of  Kavousi,  near  the  site  of  our 
own  excavation  of  Gournia. 

It  is  exciting  even  to  sail  by  the  .Egean 
Islands,  and  he  must  be  an  unimpression- 
able traveller  indeed,  who  does  not  thrill  at 
the  near  view  of  Heracleion  rising  from  the 
sea,  backed  by  snow-capped  Mount  Ida, 
and  surrounded  by  a  massive  Venetian 
fortification  wall  which  runs  down  into  the 
water  and  stretches  out  a  long  curving  arm 
to  form  an  enclosed  harbor.  Nor  does  the 
interest  grow  less  as  you  climb  over  the  side 
of  the  steamer  and  into  a  small  boat,  to  be 
rowed  ashore  by  muscular  fellows  in  pictu- 
resque costumes,  who  quickly  pull  through 
the  narrow  entrance  under  the  great  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  and  up  to  the  landing.  The 
quay  presents  a  brilliant,  busy  spectacle  of 
gaily  dressed  natives  in  every  style  of  Cretan 
costume — baggy  blue  trousers,  blue  jackets, 
soft  Greek  caps,  Turkish  fezzes,  blue  or  red 
sashes — according  as  the  wearer  is  Christian 
or  Mohammedan — bright  pink  and  yellow 
stockings — worn  only  bv  Ottomans — and 
high  white  leather  boots. 

The  walk  to  the  so-called  hotel  shows 
that  the  citv  is  both  Turkish  and  Venetian. 
The  narrow  winding  streets  are  lined  with 
little  booths  where  the  wares,  chiefly  white 
boots  and  blue  jackets,  are  lavishly  dis- 
played. A  Venetian  arsenal  meets  the  eye 
on  one  side,  farther  on  a  Turkish  mosque, 
then  a  great  Venetian  fountain,  shaded  by 
plane  trees,  rises  in  a  square  from  which 
opens  the  market  place.  Here  a  crowd  of 
hucksters  cry  their  meats,  vegetables,  fruit, 
live  hens,  sheep  and  goats,  through  the 
midst  of  which  you  must  push  your  way, 


jostled  by  Turk  and  Christian,  and  often 
obliged  to  stand  aside  to  make  room  for  a 
caravan  of  donkeys  and  mules.  From  this 
hubbub  you  turn  into  a  side  street  to  meet 
the  contrast  of  the  mysterious  privacy  of 
the  East.  A  veiled  Turkish  woman  emerges 
from  a  door  through  which  flashes  a  glimpse 
of  a  charming  garden.  Just  beyond  there  is 
another  glimpse  of  a  gay  courtyard,  where  a 
Christian  mother  sits  with  her  children  play- 
ing about  her;  but  you  get  no  nearer  than 
this  to  the  intimate  life  of  the  Cretan  city, 
and  find  more  satisfaction  in  the  business 
portion  or  in  a  visit  to  the  museum.  Here 
are  displayed  all  the  archaeological  treas- 
ures of  the  island  (for  the  government  al- 
lows none  of  them  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
country),  and  with  the  help  of  these  and  the 
excavations  at  Knossos,  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  who  has  only  a  short  time  to  spend  at 
Heracleion  to  obtain  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Homeric  civilization.  To  visit  Knossos,  you 
must  leave  the  city  by  the  great  eastern  gate, 
two  hundred  feet  thick,  narrow  and  grim 
like  the  entrance  to  a  fortress,  beyond  which 
you  emerge  on  the  broad,  glaring  highway, 
where  the  lepers  sit  to  beg  of  the  passers-by. 
At  a  little  distance  lies  the  Turkish  ceme- 
tery, with  its  turbaned  tombstones,  and  half 
an  hour's  ride  on  horseback  up  and  down 
hill  brings  you  to  the  imposing  palace  of 
King  Minos,  a  description  of  which  lies  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

The  ruined  portion  of  Heracleion  and  the 
presence  of  the  British  "Tommies"  often 
remind  one  that  the  city  has  not  long  been  as 
peaceful  as  at  present.  Although  no  Turk- 
ish soldiers  remain  on  the  island,  the  Powers 
support  the  government  by  maintaining 
there  each  a  force  of  five  thousand  men, 
while  a  native  gendarmerie  is  being  trained 
by  officers  of  the  Italian  carabinieri. 

Prince  George  is  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment by  three  ministers  appointed  by  him- 
self, andbyanassembly  elected  by  thepeople. 
Questions  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
Crete  are  determined  by  the  representatives 
of  the  four  Powers  at  Rome.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  is  about  300,000,  of  which 
the  Greek  element  is  increasing,  while  the 
Mohammedan  is  on  the  decline,  owing  to 
constant  emigration.  Education  is  now  com- 
pulsory and  the  school-desk,  carried  by  cara- 
vans of  small  donkeys,  is  invading  every 
quarter  of  the  island.  In  Heracleion,  the  old 
Turkish  barracks  has  been  converted  into  a 
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school-house,  and  the  fine  Venetian  arsenal 
will  soon  be  the  national  museum. 

The  popularity  of  Prince  George  was  at 
first  unquestioned.  He  won  the  love  of  his 
people  not  only  at  Canea,  but  also  through- 
out the  island,  where  the  peasants  regarded 
him  almost  with  idolatry.  His  administra- 
tion was  wise,  and  the  people  had  an  ardent 
faith  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring 
about  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts — an- 
nexation to  Greece.    It  may  be  of  interest  to 


know  that  the  Prince  receives  a  salary  of 
200,000  francs  for  governing  this  small  isl- 
and, an  amount  which,  together  with  other 
expenses,  proves  a  crushing  rate  of  taxation. 
Yet  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  island 
indicate  that  in  a  few  years  she  will  be  fully 
equal  to  bearing  this  burden. 

While  a  visit  to  Canea  and  Heracleion 
can  easily  be  undertaken  by  any  traveller, 
an  expedition  to  the  interior  of  the  island  is 
another  story.     A  dragoman  is  indispen- 
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sable,  and  a  knowledge  of  modern  Greek 
necessary,  if  you  wish  to  have  any  personal 
dealings  with  the  natives.  All  travelling 
must  be  done  on  horses  or  mules.  Further, 
some  kind  of  a  camping  outfit  is  necessary, 
for  no  one  should  attempt  to  depend  on  the 
so-called  inns  of  a  Cretan  village.  Yet  when 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  rough  it,  no 
travelling  can  be  more  fascinating  than  on 
this  island,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  scen- 
ery of  mountain,  plain,  and  sea,  a  picturesque 
peasantry,  and  with  the  delightful  feeling  of 
being  in  Vagabondia,  not  knowing  where 
you  may  be  obliged  to  spend  the  night. 

A  dav's  ride  in  Crete  leads  vou  through 
every  variety  of  scenery,  from  a  flat,  treeless 
plain,  past  gray  olive  and  dark  green  carob- 
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trees,  over  gently  rising  hills,  and  across  a 
chain  of  rugged  mountains,  along  dizzy 
heights  beneath  which  yawn  deep  ravines 
and  gorges.  Even  in  the  interior  the  sea  is 
seldom  out  of  sight,  and  its  deep  blue  com- 
bined with  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  violet  shades  of 
the  mountains  and  the  white  cliffs  along  the 
shore.  The  vegetation,  too,  changes  with 
the  character  of  the  land.  In  the  flat  sandy 
plains  near  the  sea  lie  cultivated  fields  where 
vegetables  and  grain  grow  luxuriantly  as  a 
result  of  careful  tillage  and  a  primitive  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  from  well-sweeps.  Often 
the  foot-hills  of  the  bare  mountains  abound 
in  natural  springs,  and  then  the  vegetation 
is  almost  tropical  in  its  luxuriance.  Fig, 
orange,  lemon  and  pomegranate  trees  inter- 
lace their  branches,  and  by  the  edge  of  the 
streams  the  pink  oleanders  make  bowers 
of  loveliness.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains 
are  groves  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  plane,  but 
the  top  of  a  Cretan  mountain  is  almost 
bare,  except  for  a  low,  scraggy  growth  of 
carob-trees,  or,  in  the  spring,  when  the  rough 
hill-sides  are  veiled  in  the  misty  lavender  of 
the  asphodel.  To  a  lover  of  wild-flowers  the 
Cretan  flora  would  be  a  deep  source  of  de- 
light. Great  blue  and  pink  anemones,  scar- 
et  poppies,  wild  gladioli,  and  later  the  fairy- 
like myrtle  blossoms  and  scores  of  other 
flowers  make  the  journey  a  continual  joy. 
Vineyards  are  found  everywhere  in  Crete: 
in  the  low  plains  by  the  sea,  on  the  terraces 
of  mountain  valleys,  and  even  up  on  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Kavousi  mountain 
range,  the  highest  point  where  the  vine  is 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
A  Cretan  town  is  always  situated  on  a 
height,  and  it  looks  most  attractive 
to  see  a  white  village  crowning  the 
summit  of  a  hill  or  nestling  in  a  dark 
mountain  side;  but  as  you  approach, 
the  apparent  whiteness  grows  darker 
and  darker,  and  you  find  yourself  rid- 
ing into  a  little  town  along  narrow, 
tortuous  alleys  with  pigs  and  sheep 
and  cattle  getting  in  your  way,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  standing  in  the 
doorways  or  on  the  house-tops  to 
greet  you.  The  lesson  is,  never  ex- 
pect a  Cretan  village  to  be  clean,  and 
then  you  may  occasionally  be  agree- 
ably surprised,  as  we  were  at  Kala- 
mavka,  a  mountain  village  where 
streams  of  water  ran   through  the 
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streets  and  where  we  had  the  additional 
luxury  of  being  sprayed  with  rose-water  by 
the  women  on  the  house-tops,  as  we  rode  by. 
The  houses  in  the  villages  are  white-washed, 
flat-roofed  structures,  usually  with  two  stor- 
ies, the  upper  rooms  for  the  human  inhab- 
itants and  the  lower  ones  for  the  animals, 
which  wander  in  and  out,  and  if  they  happen 
to  be  goats,  even  mount  the  stairs  into  the 
upper  regions.  We  never  stayed  at  a  khan, 
or  inn,  but  our  faithful  man  found  quarters 
for  us  in  an  empty  house  or  shop  where  our 
camp-beds  could  be  set  up.  Once  we  were 
received  at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  in  spot- 
lessly clean  quarters,  and  entertained  quite 
naturally  by  the  Mayoress  at  dinner  at  one 
end  of  a  long  room,  while  another  guest  was 
sleeping  audibly  on  the  floor  at  the  other 


end.  The  next  night  we  passed  in  a  miser- 
able room  where  our  beds  had  to  be  shifted 
constantly  to  avoid  the  streams  of  water  that 
poured  in  through  the  leaky  roof.  Another 
night  was  spent  in  a  mountain  valley,  in  a 
tiny  chapel,  somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  the 
peasants,  who  were  reassured,  however,  by 
the  comment  of  the  village  school-master: 
"  The  church  is  the  house  of  God  and  we  are 
the  children  of  God.  Why  should  they  not 
sleep  there?" 

The  Cretan  peasant  is  generally  indus- 
trious. To  be  sure,  it  would  seem  to  an 
American  farmer  an  extravagant  waste  of 
time  and  strength  to  cultivate  fields  and  steep 
hill-sides  a  couple  of  hours  distant  from  his 
house.  But  all  the  arable  land  lies  outside 
the  villages,  often  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
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and  the  peasant  is  so  poor  that  he  must  plant 
where  the  natural  qualities  yield  the  most 
at  the  least  expense.  All  the  agricultural 
implements  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind; 
the  ploughs  are  made  from  the  roots  of  trees, 
the  reaping  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  grain 
is  threshed  by  being  trodden  by  oxen.  Be- 
sides agriculture,  sheep  and  goat  raising,  the 
principal  industries,  the  emery-stone  is  quar- 
ried and  silkworms  are  raised  extensively. 
All  transportation  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
caravans  of  donkeys  and  mules  and  in  little 
coasting  caiques.  Nothing  is  too  cumber- 
some to  be  carried  by  donkeys,  and  it  is  a 
comical  sight  to  see  a  caravan  of  them  loaded 
with  pig-skins  of  wine  fastened  on  pannier- 
fashion,  which  look  every  minute  as  if  they 
must  burst  open.  The  mail  is  carried  by 
horse  to  the  principal  towns,  thence  by 
foot  to  the  different  villages.  The  tele- 
graph alreadv  reaches  several  parts  of  the 
island. 

Our  life  near  a  Cretan  village,  and  in 
daily  contact  with  a  hundred  workmen, 
gave  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  people.  They  came 
from  far  and  near,  eager  to  get  work  at  the 
rate  of  a  shilling  a  day,  and  with  one  or  twro 
exceptions  they  proved  themselves  honest 
and  industrious.  They  were  never  particu- 
lar as  to  the  number  of  hours  thev  worked, 
always  beginning  when  they  were  told  to, 
and  stopping  just  before  sunset.  Their  food 
wasof  thesimplest  sort ,  bread,  cheese,  olives, 
eggs  occasionally,  and  coarse  beans  cooked 
in  oil  formed  their  ordinary  diet.  Meat  was 
seldom  eaten  and  our  workmen  drank  but 
little  wine.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given 
for  their  invariably  respectful  behavior  to 
us.  For  their  good  character  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  excavation,  the  Mayor  of  Kavousi 
considered  himself  responsible.  He  was  a 
fine  dignified  old  man,  most  courteous  in  his 
demeanor  toward  us.  Whenever  we  entered 
the  town  we  were  expected  to  call  at  his  office, 
a  plain  bare  room,  where  chairs  were  set  and 
coffee  served  us  in  the  simplest  manner. 
Such  an  act  of  hospitality  is  an  invariable 
custom  in  Crete,  though  in  a  private  house 
the  refreshment  is  more  elaborate,  consist- 
ing of  coffee,  liqueur,  and  a  spoonful  of  rich 
preserve,  usually  rose-leaves.  The  men 
rarely  missed  a  day's  work,  unless  it  was  a 
holiday  when  everybody  took  a  vacation;  for 
the  observance  of  a  church  fete  is  a  serious 
business  for  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 


The  great  festival  of  the  year  is  Easter, 
which  we  saw  celebrated  with  unusual  mag- 
nificence. The  festival  that  year  was  full 
of  joy,  it  being  the  first  time  in  years  that 
the  celebration  could  be  kept  with  due  form, 
freed  from  Turkish  restrictions.  Passion 
Week  is  a  season  of  humiliation  and  rigid 
fasting.  Our  Greek  household,  Aristides 
Pappadias  and  his  mother,  the  housekeeper, 
ate  no  meat  during  the  week  and  nothing 
at  all  on  Good  Friday.  On  that  day  the 
cathedral  was  draped  in  black,  the  Pascal 
lambs  were  carried  through  the  town  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  shepherds,  and  flags  at  half- 
mast  gave  an  air  of  mourning  to  the  streets. 
In  the  evening  a  solemn  service  was  held  in 
the  cathedral  around  a  pall  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave.  At  the  close  of  this  ser- 
vice, about  ten  o'clock,  a  procession  of  six 
priests  bearing  the  pall  on  their  heads,  and 
preceded  by  lanterns,  choristers,  the  cross, 
and  the  Metropolitan,  marched  through  the 
candle-lighted  streets.  On  Saturday  the 
town  began  to  assume  a  festive  air.  Little 
booths  with  gayly  decorated  candles  were 
placed  here  and  there,  and  people  hurried 
about  to  buy  their  provisions  for  the  great 
feast.  Our  household,  too,  began  to  eat  a 
little  and  to  show  an  interest  in  an  Easter 
lamb,  which  was  to  be  cooked  on  the  mor- 
row. The  principal  act  of  this  day  was  the 
Resurrection  service.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  square  and  streets  around  the 
cathedral  and  all  the  house-tops  were  crowd- 
ed with  spectators  holding  lighted  tapers 
and  waiting  patiently  for  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  midnight.  Just  before  that  time  the 
Metropolitan  and  priests  proceeded  slowly 
from  the  cathedral  through  the  reverential 
crowd  to  a  raised  platform  in  the  square. 
Here  a  solemn  litany  was  chanted  until  a  gun 
announced  the  stroke  of  midnight,  when  all 
the  bells  pealed  out  and  a  service  of  praise 
was  sung,  while  everyone  joyfully  shook 
hands  with  his  neighbor,  repeating  again 
and  again  the  words  "  Christos  aneste" — 
"Christ  is  risen."  Then  the  great  crowd 
melted  away,  the  little  candle  beams  flick- 
ered out  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  peo- 
ple joyfully  returned  home.  When  the  sun 
rose,  the  city  was  transformed.  Flags  floated 
from  all  the  houses,  everybody  had  on  his 
best  and  cleanest  clothes,  and  sat  about  in 
the  cafes  waiting  for  the  Second  Resurrec- 
tion. This  is  the  joyful  procession  of  priests 
and  choristers  which  marches  through  the 
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streets  at  noon  on  Easter  day  and  is  the  final 
act  in  the  Resurrection  Mystery. 

During  our  stay  in  Kavousi,  Ascension 
Day  was  celebrated  in  a  little  church  by  the 
sea,  at  live  in  the  morning.  After  the  ser- 
vice, baskets  of  corn  and  grain  were  served, 
and  later  all  the  people  picnicked  under  the 


olives  and  oleanders.  Then  they  sat  around 
and  watched  a  solemn  dance  in  which  the 
men  took  the  chief  part,  holding  hands  and 
dancing  slowly  in  a  long  line  in  time  to  their 
weird  singing  or  monotonous  music  on  a 
drum  and  curious  fiddle.  Each  man  took 
turns  in  leading   the  line  through  compli- 
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cated  windings  and  often  enlivened  the  per- 
formance by  wild  leaps  and  pantomimic 
gestures. 

Perhaps  a  Cretan  wedding  is  the  most 
curious  of  all  their  customs.  There  was  no 
romance  connected  with  the  one  we  saw. 
Indeed,  both  bride  and  groom  looked  too 
stolid  to  have  viewed  the  affair  as  any  other 
than  a  business  c<  ntract.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  church  by  their  attendants  and 
took  their  stand,  side  by  side,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nave.  Before  them  was  placed  a  small 
table  loaded  with  candles,  a  basket  of  green 
leaves  and  candies,  a  red  kerchief,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  glass,  a  pitcher  of  wine,  a  fork,  and 
the  marriage  wreaths.  The  couple  joined 
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hands  and  each  held  a  lighted  taper,  while 
the  priest  recited  the  service,  and  blessed 
them  at  regular  intervals,  finally  placing  the 
rings  on  their  little  fingers.  Then  he  stepped 
aside  and  the  compara,  or  godmother,  re- 
moved the  rings,  crossing  them  back  and 
forth  three  times,  and  at  last  left  them  as 
the  priest  had  done.  Next  came  the  crown- 
ing of  the  couple  with  the  wreaths,  which 
were  tied  together.  Both  the  priest  and  the 
compara  took  part  in  this  ceremony.  At  the 
next  step  all,  even  the  bride  and  groom, 
were  amused.  The  priest  cut  four  small 
pieces  from  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  after  dip- 
ping them  in  the  glass  of  wine  fed  them  to 
the  couple  with  the  fork,  afterward  giving 
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them  a  drink  from  the  same  glass.  But  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  ceremony  was  to 
follow.  The  priest  took  the  kerchief,  gave 
one  end  to  the  groom,  the  middle  to  the 
bride,  and  holding  the  other  end  himself 
led  them  three  times  around  the  table,  fol- 
lowed by  the  com  para  and  the  bridesmaids, 
who  threw  green  leaves  and  candy  after 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  keep 
their  wreaths  from  falling  off.  The  compli- 
cated ceremony  was  completed  by  a  bless- 
ing, after  which  anyone  who  wished  had  the 
privilege  of  kissing  both  bride  and  groom 
on  the  forehead,  and  presenting  a  wedding 
gift.  The  favorite  presents  were  two  ker- 
chiefs, which  were  laid  one  on  the  groom's 
shoulder,  one  on  the  bride's.  Money  also 
was  acceptable,  and  a  few  copper  coins  were 
dropped  into  a  kerchief  held  for  that  pur- 
pose by  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  After  the 
service,  everybody  accompanied  the  newly 
wedded  pair  to  their  house,  at  the  threshold 
of  which  there  was  a  pause,  while  the  bride 
annointed  the  lintel  and  doorposts  with  oil. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  decorated 


with  the  bride's  dowry  of  household  linen, 
which  was  hung  on  a  rope  all  around  the 
single  room.  In  one  corner  was  a  little 
loft  supported  by  poles  and  trimmed  with 
leaves  of  myrtle  and  large  doughnut-shaped 
loaves  of  bread.  In  this  bower  the  bridal 
couple  and  a  bridesmaid  took  their  seats, 
while  their  friends  and  relatives  serenaded 
them  from  the  floorbelow with  extemporane- 
ous songs  in  their  weird  wailing  fashion. 
One  song  that  was  sung  by  the  groom's  sister 
caused  a  great  sensation,  because  she  re- 
proached her  brother  for  having  married  so 
soon  after  their  father's  death  without  first 
having  provided  a  husband  for  her. 

To  describe  all  the  attractions  of  a  tour 
in  Crete  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  yet  it  is  my  hope  that 
such  interest  may  be  aroused  in  this  unique 
island  that  many  a  traveller  may  go  there 
under  the  assurance  that  "welcome"  will 
greet  him  from  the  lips  of  every  islander 
and  "good-luck"  and  "a  safe  journey  to 
your  own  fatherland"  speed  him  on  his 
departure. 


Fortified  harbor  at  Heracleion. 
Rowboat  that  carried  us  to  the  steamer 
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By  Charles  Henry  Webb 


I  launched  my  ships  at  break  of  day. 
Were  ever  ships  so  fair  as  they? 
Their  silken  sails  white  in  the  sun, 
With  threads  of  yellow  gold  enspun. 
And  snow-white  decks  and  spotless  spars 
And  masts  that  tapered  to  the  stars  ! 

My  shining  sails  I  spread  unto 
The  perfumed  breeze  that  softly  blew 
To  bear  me  clear  of  care  and  pain 
To  a  far  shore  I  thought  to  gain. 

I  cannot  tell  with  these  pale  lips 

How  danced  the  prows  of  my  brave  ships, 

How  high  their  quarter-galleries  rose, 

To  catch  each  favoring  breeze  that  blows — 

I  asked  not  how  such  build  would  bear, 

If  wind  came  other  way  than  fair. 

Enough  that  high  and  wide  the  deck 

I  walked  without  a  thought  of  wreck. 

Columbus  sailing  parallels 

Had  joyed  to  have  such  caravels. 

To  luckless  mariners  I  passed 
No  aid  I  gave,  no  look  I  cast: 
"Help,  or  we  sink!"  the  storm-tossed  cried. 
"Poor  seamen,  ye,"  my  scorn  replied; 
"See  how  my  ships  hold  on  their  way, 
Shape  ye  your  course  as  right  as  they." 
"  Show  mercy  as  you  mercy  seek!" 
I  answered  from  my  towering  peak: 
"Who  seeks  that  which  he  has  not  shown? 
I  sail  on  business  of  mine  own." 
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A  hand  was  stretched  across  the  sea, 

Of  one  who  walked  on  Galilee: 

"The  shore  is  far,  the  night  is  near; 

A  pilot  take,  who  waits  you  here." 

Light  mocked  I  back:    "The  wind  is  free 

Not  this  your  Lake  of  Galilee. 

You  see   my  ships,  how  stout  and  brave; 

What  need  of  hand  to  help  or  save? 

Seek  those  who  lack  the  shipman's  art- 

I  need  no  pilot  and  no  chart." 

God!  can  horizons  change  so  fast, 
Can  skies  so  soon  come  overcast? 
The  wind  that  lately  spoke  me  fair 
Veered  round  and  blew  from  everywhere; 
Waves  that  had  followed,  adverse  rose 
To  beat  me  back  with  cruel  blows; 
My  sails  that  shone  so  in  the  sun, 
Blown  from  their  fastenings,  every  one, 
Storm-stained  and  tattered,  whipped  the  air 
With  rags  the  wrecks  had  shamed  to  wear. 
Mere  toys  of  the  tumultuous  swells 
Lay  all  my  high-pooped  caravels. 

Full  many  that  I  thrust  aside, 
Or  passed  in  wantonness  of  pride, 
Unanswering  when  for  help  they  hailed, 
Have  gained  the  shore  for  which  I  sailed. 
From  where  the  sheltering  coast  lifts  high 
They  signal  as  I  drift  them  by; 
I  hear  them  ask  with  pitying  lips, 
"What  wrecks  be  these  that  once  were  ships?" 

"  O  Christ,  if  any  Christ  there  be," 
I  cry  across  a  wintry  sea, 
"My  every  ship  has  found  a  grave, 
Now  but  the  sinking  skipper  save!" 
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A   DAY   AMONG   THE    OUANTOCK    HILLS 


By    Henry  van.  Dyke 


OROTHEA  was  the  only  one 
of  the  merry  crowd  who  cared 
to  turn  aside  with  me  from 
the  beaten  tourist  track,  and 
give  up  the  sight  of  another 
English  cathedral,  for  the 
sake  of  a  quiet  day  among  the  Quantock 
Hills.  Was  it  the  literary  association  of 
that  little  corner  of  Somersetshire  with  the 
names  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  that 
attracted  her,  I  wonder?  Or  was  it  the 
promise  that  we  would  hire  a  dog-cart,  if 
one  could  be  found,  and  that  she  should 
be  the  driver  all  through  the  summer  day  ? 
I  confess  my  incompetence  to  decide  the 
question.  When  one  is  fifteen  years  old,  a 
live  horse  may  be  as  interesting  as  two  dead 
poets.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  put 
Dorothea  to  the  embarrassment  of  declar- 
ing which  was  first  in  her  mind. 

When  she  and  I  got  out  of  the  railway 
carriage  in  the  early  morning  at  the  humble 
station  of  Watchet  (barely  mentioned  in 
the  guide-book)  our  travelling  companions 
jeered  gently  at  our  enterprise.  As  the 
train  rumbled  away  from  trje  platform,  they 
stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  window  and 
cried,  "Where  are  you  going?  And  how 
are  you  going  to  get  there?1'  Upon  my 
honor,  I  did  not  know.  That  was  just  the 
fun  of  it. 

But  there  was  an  inn  at  Watchet,  though 
I  doubt  whether  it  had  ever  entertained 
tourists.  The  friendly  and  surprised  land- 
lady thought  that  she  could  get  us  a  dog- 
cart to  drive  across  the  country;  but  it 
would  take  about  an  hour  to  make  read}'. 
So  we  strolled  about  the  town,  and  saw  the 
sights  of  Watchet. 

They  were  few  and  simple;  yet  some- 
thing (perhaps  the  generous  sunshine  of  the 
July  day,  or  perhaps  an  inward  glow  of  con- 
tentment in  our  hearts)  made  them  bright 
and  memorable.  There  were  the  quaint, 
narrow  streets,  with  their  tiny  shops  and 
low  stone  houses.  There  was  the  coast- 
guard station,  with  its  trim  garden,  perched 
on  a  terrace  above  the  sea.  There  was  the 
life-boat  house,  with  its  doers  wide  open, 
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and  the  great  boat,  spick  and  span  in  the 
glory  of  new  paint,  standing  ready  on  its 
rollers,  and  the  record  of  splendid  rescues 
in  past  years  inscribed  upon  the  walls. 
There  was  the  circular  basin-harbor,  with 
the  workmen  slowly  repairing  the  break- 
water, and  a  couple  of  ancient  looking 
schooners  reposing  on  their  sides  in  the 
mud  at  low  tide.  And  there,  back  on  the 
hill,  looking  down  over  the  town  and  far 
away  across  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  was  the  high  tower  of  St.  Decu- 
man's  Church. 

"It  was  from  this  tiny  harbor,"  said  I  to 
Dorothea,  "  that  a  great  friend  of  ours,  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  set  sail  on  a  wonderful 
voyage.     Do  you  remember? 

"The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

That  was  the  kirk  to  which  he  looked  back 
as  he  sailed  away  to  an  unknown  country. " 

"But,  father!"  said  Dorothea,  "the  An- 
cient Mariner  was  not  a  real  person.  He 
was  only  a  character!" 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  I,  "that  a 
character  isn't  a  real  person  ?  At  all  events, 
it  was  here  that  Coleridge,  walking  from 
Nether  Stowey  to  Dulverton,  saw  the  old 
sailor-man.  And  since  Coleridge  saw  him, 
I  reckon  he  lived,  and  still  lives.  Are  we 
ever  going  to  forget  what  he  has  told  us  ? 

"He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Just  then  a  most  enchanting  little  boy 
and  his  sister,  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
came  sauntering  down  the  gray  street,  hand 
in  hand.  They  were  on  their  way  to  school, 
at  least  an  hour  late,  round  and  rosy,  care- 
less and  merry,  manifest  owners  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  stopped  them:  they  were  dis- 
mayed, but  resolute.  We  gave  each  of  them 
a  penny;  they  radiated  wonder  and  joy. 
Too  happy  for  walking,  they  skipped  and 
toddled  on  their  way,  telling  everyone  they 
met,  children  and  grown-up  people,  of  the 
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good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them.  We 
could  see  them  far  down  the  street,  pausing 
a  moment  to  look  in  at  the  shop-windows, 
or  holding  up  their  coppers  while  they 
stopped  some  casual  passer-by  and  made 
him  listen  to  their  story  —  just  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner. 

By  this  time  the  dog-cart  was  ready.  The 
landlord  charged  me  eighteen  shillings  for 
the  drive  to  Bridgewater,  nineteen  miles 
away,  stopping  where  we  liked,  and  sending 
back  the  cart  with  the  post-boy  that  even- 
ing. By  the  look  on  his  face  I  judge  that 
he  thought  it  was  too  much.  But  I  did  not. 
So  he  climbed  to  the  high  seat,  Dorothea 
took  the  reins  and  the  whip,  and  we  set 
forth  for  a  day  of  un-guide-booked  pleasure. 

What  good  roads  they  have  in  England ! 
Look  at  the  piles  of  broken  stone  for  repairs, 
stored  in  little  niches  all  along  the  \vay;  see 
how  promptly  and  carefully  every  hole  is 
filled  up  and  every  break  mended,  and  you 
will  understand  how  a  small  beast  can  pull  a 
heavy  load  in  this  country,  and  why  the  big 
draught-horses  wear  long  and  do  good  work. 
A  country  with  a  fine  system  of  roads  is  like 
a  man  with  a  good  circulation  of  the  blood : 
the  labor  of  life  becomes  easier,  effort  is  re- 
duced and  pleasure  increased. 


Bowling  along  the  smooth  road  we  crossed 
a  small  river  at  Doniford,  where  a  man  was 
wading  the  stream  below  the  bridge  and 
fly-fishing  for  trout ;  passed  the  farmhouses 
of  Rydon,  where  the  steam-thrasher  was 
whirling,  and  the  wheat  was  falling  in  golden 
heaps,  and  the  pale-yellow  straw  was  mound- 
ed in  gigantic  ricks;  and  then  climbed  the 
hill  behind  St.  Audries,  with  its  pretty  gray 
church,  and  manor  house  half  hidden  in  the 
great  trees  of  the  park. 

The  view  was  one  of  indescribable  beauty 
and  charm ;  soft,  tranquil  woods  and  placid 
fertile  fields;  thatched  cottages  here  and 
there,  sheltered  and  embowered  in  green; 
far  away  on  the  shore,  the  village  of  East 
Quantockshead ;  beyond  that  the  broad, 
tossing  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and 
beyond  that  again,  thirty  miles  away,  the 
silver  coast  of  Wales  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains fading  into  the  sky.  Ships  were  sail- 
ing in  and  out,  toy-like  in  the  distance.  Far 
to  the  north-west,  we  could  see  the  cliffs  of 
the  Devonshire  coast ;  to  the  north-east  the 
islands  of  Steep  Holm  and  Flat  Holm  rose 
from  the  Severn  Sea ;  and  around  the  point 
beyond  them,  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
Clevedon,  I  knew  that  the  dust  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  whose  friendship  Tennyson 
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has  immortalized  in  "In  Memoriam,"  was 
sleeping 

By  the  pleasant  shore 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

High  overhead  the  great  white  clouds 
were  loitering  across  the  deep-blue  heaven. 
White  butterflies  wavered  above  the  road. 
Tall  foxglove  spires  lit  the  woodland 
shadows  with  rosy  gleams.  Bluebells  and 
golden  ragwort  fringed  the  hedge-rows.  A 
family  of  young  wrens  fluttered  in  and  out 
of  the  hawthorns.  A  yellow-hammer,  with 
cap  of  gold,  warbled  his  sweet,  common 
little  song.  The  color  of  the  earth  was 
warm  and  red;  the  grass  was  of  a  green  so 
living  that  it  seemed  to  be  full  of  conscious 
gladness.  It  was  a  day  and  a  scene  to  calm 
and  satisfy  the  heart. 

At  Kilve,  a  straggling  village  along  the 
road-side,  I  remembered  Wordsworth's 
poem  called  "An  Anecdote  for  Fathers." 
The  little  boy  in  the  poem  says  that  he  would 
rather  be  at  Kilve  than  at  Liswyn.  When 
his  father  foolishly  presses  him  to  give  a 
reason  for  his  prettrence,  he  invents  one: 

At  Kilve  there  was  no  weather-cock, 
And  that's  the  reason  why. 

Naturally,  I  looked  around  the  village  to 
see  whether  it  would  still  answer  to  the  little 
boy's  description.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
no  weather-cock  in  sight,  not  even  on  the 
church-tower. 
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Not  far  beyond  Kilve  we  saw  a  white 
house,  a  mile  or  so  away,  standing  among 
the  trees  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high-rolling  Quantock  Hills.  Our  post-boy 
told  us  that  it  was  Alfoxton, "  wheer  Muster 
Wudswuth  used  to  live,"  but  just  how  to  get 
to  it  he  did  not  know.  So  we  drove  into  the 
next  village  of  Holford  and  made  inquiry  at 
the  "  Giles'  Plough  "  Inn,  a  most  quaint  and 
rustic  tavern  with  a  huge  ancient  sign-board 
on  the  wall,  representing  Giles  with  his 
white  horse  and  his  brown  horse  and  his 
plough.  Turning  right,  and  left,  and  right 
again,  through  narrow  lanes,  between  cot- 
tages gay  with  flowers,  we  came  to  a  wicket- 
gate  beside  an  old  stone  building,  and  above 
the  gate  a  notice  warning  all  persons  not  to 
trespass  on  the  grounds  of  Alfoxton.  But 
the  gate  was  on  the  latch,  and  a  cottager, 
passing  by,  told  us  that  there  was  a  "  right 
of  way"  which  could  not  be  closed — "goa 
straight  on,  and  nivver  fear,  nubbody  '11 
harm  ye." 

A  few  steps  brought  us  into  the  thick 
woods,  and  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  glen, 
spanned  by  a  bridge  made  of  a  single  long 
tree-trunk,  with  a  hand-rail  at  one  side. 
Down  below  us,  as  we  stood  on  the  swaying 
bridge,  a  stream  dashed  and  danced  and 
sang  through  the  shade,  among  the  ferns 
and  mosses  and  wild  [lowers.  The  steep 
sides  of  the  glen  glistened  with  hollies  and 
laurels,  tangled  and  confused  with  black- 
berry bushes.     Overhead   was  the  inter- 
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woven  roof  of  oaks  and  ashes  and  beeches. 
Here  it  was  that  Wordsworth,  in  the  year 
1797,  when  he  was  feeling  his  way  back 
from  the  despair  of  mind  which  followed 
the  shipwreck  of  his  early  revolutionary 
dreams,  used  to  wander  alone  or  with  his 
dear  sister  Dorothy.  And  here  he  com- 
posed the  "  Lines  written  in  Early  Spring" 


park  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  herd  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fallow  deer  with  pale  spot- 
ted sides  and  twinkling  tails  trotted  slowly 
up  the  slope. 

Alfoxton  House  is  a  long,  two-story 
building  of  white  stucco,  with  a  pillared 
porch  facing  the  hills.  The  back  looks  out 
over  a  walled  garden,  with  velvet  turf  and 
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— almost  the  first  notes  of  his  new  poetic 
power: 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  1  sat  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  leaves; 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

Climbing  up  to  the  drive,  we  followed  a 
long  curving  avenue  towrard  the  house.  It 
led  along  the  breast  of  the  hill,  with  a  fine 
view  under  the  spreading  arms  of  the  great 
beeches,  across  the  water  to  the  Welsh 
mountains.  On  the  left  the  woods  were 
thick.  Huge  old  hollies  showed  the  rav- 
ages of  age  and  storm.  A  riotous  under- 
growth of  bushes  and  bracken  filled  the 
spaces  between  the  taller  trees.  Doves 
were  murmuring  in  the  shade.  Rabbits 
scampered  across  the  road.     In  an  open 


brilliant  flowers  and  pretty  evergreens,  tow- 
ard the  sea-shore.  The  house  has  been 
much  changed  and  enlarged  since  the  days 
when  young  William  Wordsworth  rented  it 
(hardly  more  than  a  good  farmhouse),  for 
twenty-three  pounds  a  year,  and  lived  in  it 
with  his  sister  from  1797  to  1798,  in  order 
to  be  near  his  friend  Coleridge  at  Nether 
Stowey.  There  is  not  a  room  that  remains 
the  same,  though  the  present  owner  has 
wisely  brought  together  as  much  of  the  old 
wood-work  as  possible  into  one  chamber, 
which  is  known  as  Wordsworth's  study. 
But  the  poet's  real  study  was  out  of  doors; 
and  it  was  there  that  we  looked  for  the 
things  that  he  loved. 

In  a  field  beyond  the  house  there  were 
two  splendid  old  ash-trees,  which  must 
have  been  full  grown  in  Wordsworth's  day. 
We  stretched  ourselves  among  the  gnarled 
roots,  my  little  Dorothy  and  I,  and  fed  our 
eyes  upon  the  view  that  must  have  often 
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refreshed  him,  while  his  Dorothy  was  lead- 
ing his  heart  back  with  gentle  touches 
toward  the  recovery  of  joy.  There  was  the 
soft,  dimpled  landscape,  in  tones  of  silvery 
verdure,  blue  in  distance,  green  near  at 
hand,  sloping  down  to  the  shining  sea.  The 
sky  was  delicate  and  friendly,  bending  close 
above  us,  with  long  lines  of  snowy  clouds. 
There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  Far  to 
the  east  we  saw  the  rich  plain  rolling  away  to 
Bridgewater  and  the  bare  line  of  the  distant 
Mendip  Hills.  Shadows  of  clouds  swept 
slowly  across  the  land.  Colors  shifted  and 
blended.  On  the  steep  hill  behind  us  a  row 
of  trees  stood  out  clear  against  the  blue. 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh. 

What  induced  Wordsworth  to  leave  a 
place  so  beautiful  ?  A  most  prosaic  reason. 
He  was  practically  driven  out  by  the  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  of  his  country  neigh- 
bors. A  poet  was  a  creature  that  they  could 
not  understand.  His  long  rambles  among 
the  hills  by  day  and  night,  regardless  of  the 
weather;  his  habit  of  talking  to  himself; 
his  intimacy  and  his  constant  conferences 
on  unknown  subjects  with  Coleridge,  whose 
radical  ideas  were  no  secret;  his  friendship 
with  Thelwall,  the  republican,  who  came  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  rumor  that 
the  poet  had  lived  in  France  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  Revolution — all  these  were 
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dark  and  damning  evidences  to  the  rustic 
mind  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
this  long-legged,  sober-faced,  feckless  young 
man.  Probably  he  was  a  conspirator,  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  of  the  Tory  party.  So  ran 
the  talk  of  the  country-side;  and  the  lady 
who  owned  Alfoxton  was  so  alarmed  by  it 
that  she  declined  to  harbor  such  a  danger- 
ous tenant  any  longer.  Wordsworth  went 
with  his  sister  to  Germany  in  1798;  and  in 
the  following  year  they  found  a  new  home 
at  Dove  Cottage,  in  Grasmere,  among  the 
English  lakes. 

On  our  way  out  to  the  place  where  we 
had  left  our  equipage,  we  met  the  owner  of 
the  estate,  walking  with  his  dogs.  He  was 
much  less  fierce  than  his  placard.  It  may 
have  been  something  in  Dorothea's  way 
that  mollified  him,  but  at  all  events  he 
turned  and  walked  with  us  to  show  us  the 
way  up  the  "Hareknap" — the  war-path  of 
ancient  armies — to  a  famous  point  of  view. 
There  we  saw  the  Quantock  Hills,  rolling 
all  around  us.  They  were  like  long  smooth, 
steep  billows  of  earth ,  covered  with  bracken  > 
and  gorse,  and  heather  just  coming  into 
bloom.  Thick  woodlands  hung  on  their 
sides,  but  above  their  purple  shoulders  the 
ridges  were  bare.  They  looked  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  high.  Among  their  cloven 
combes,  deep-thicketed  and  watered  with 
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cool  springs,  the  wild  red  deer  still  find  a 
home.  And  it  was  here  (not  in  Cardigan- 
shire as  the  poem  puts  it)  that  Wordsworth's 
old  huntsman,  "  Simon  Lee,"  followed  the 
chase  of  the  stag. 

It  was  a  three-mile  drive  from  Holford 
to  Nether  Stowey.  Dorothea  remarked  that 
Coleridge  and  the  Wordsworths  must  have 
been  easy  walkers  if  this  was  their  idea  of 
living  close  together.  And  so  they  were, 
for  that  bit  of  road  seemed  to  them  only  a 
prelude  to  a  real  walk  of  twenty  or  thirty 


Mound,  a  steep,  grassy  hill,  to  the  top  of 
which  we  climbed.  There  was  the  distinct 
outline  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  castle, 
built  in  the  Norman  times;  we  could  trace 
the  moat,  and  the  court,  and  all  the  sep- 
arate rooms;  but  not  a  stone  of  the  walls 
remained — only  a  ground -plan  drawn  in 
the  turf  of  the  hill-top.  All  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  Norman  barons  had  passed 
like  the  clouds  that  were  sailing  over  the 
smooth  ridges  of  the  Quantocks. 

Coleridge  was  twenty-four  years  old  when 
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miles.  The  exercise  put  them  in  tune  for 
poetry,  and  their  best  thoughts  came  to 
them  when  they  were  afoot. 

"  The  George  "  at  Nether  Stowey  is  a  very 
modest  inn,  the  entrance  paved  with  flag- 
stones, the  only  public  room  a  low-ceiled 
parlor;  but  its  merits  are  far  beyond  its  pre- 
tensions. We  lunched  there  most  comfort- 
ably on  roast  duck  and  green  peas,  cherry 
tart  and  cheese,  and  then  set  out  to  explore 
the  village,  which  is  closely  built  along  the 
roads  whose  junction  is  marked  by  a  little 
clock- tower.  The  market-street  is  paved 
with  cobble-stones,  and  down  one  side  of  it 
runs  a  small  brook,  partly  built  in  and  cov- 
ered over,  but  making  a  merry  noise  all  the 
way.  Coleridge  speaks  of  it  in  his  letters 
as  "the  dear  gutter  of  Stowey." 

Just  outside  of  the  town  is  the  Castle 
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he  came  to  Nether  Stowey  with  his  young 
wife  and  a  boy  baby.  Troubles  had  begun 
to  gather  around  him;  he  was  very  poor, 
tormented  with  neuralgia,  unable  to  find 
regular  occupation,  and  estranged  by  a 
quarrel  from  his  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Southey.  Thomas  Poole,  a  well-to- 
do  tanner  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  man  of  good 
education  and  noble  character,  a  great  lover 
of  poetry  and  liberty,  had  befriended  Cole- 
ridge and  won  his  deep  regard  and  affec- 
tion. Nothing  would  do  but  that  Poole 
should  find  a  cottage  near  to  his  own  house, 
where  the  poet  could  live  in  quietude  and 
congenial  companionship. 

The  cottage  was  found;  and,  in  spite  of 
Poole's  misgivings  about  its  size,  and  his 
warnings  in  regard  to  the  tedium  and  de- 
pression of  village  life,  Coleridge  took  it  and 
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moved  in  with  his  little  family  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1796 — a  cold  season  for  a 
"  flitting  " !  We  can  imagine  the  young  peo- 
ple coming  down  the  Bridgewater  road 
through  the  wintry  weather  with  their  few 
household  goods  in  a  cart. 

The  cottage  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  village;  and  there  it  stands  yet,  a  poor, 
ugly  house,  close  on  the  street.  We  went 
in,  and  after  making  clear  to  the  good  wom- 
an who  owned  it  that  we  were  not  looking 
for  lodgings,  we  saw  all  that  there  was  to 


happy  care;  enough,  he  hoped,  to  feed  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  to  keep  a  couple  of 
what  he  called  "  snouted  and  grunting  cous- 
ins" on  the  surplus.  "  Literature,"  he  wrote, 
"  though  I  shall  never  abandon  it,  will  al- 
ways be  a  secondary  object  with  me.  My 
poetic  vanity  and  my  political  favor  have 
been  exhaled,  and  I  would  rather  be  an  ex- 
pert, self-maintaining  gardener  than  a  Mil- 
ton, if  I  could  not  unite  them  both."  How 
amusing  are  men's  dreams — those  of  humil- 
ity as  well  as  those  of  ambition !     There  is  a 
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see  of  the  dwelling.  There  were  four  rooms. 
two  downstairs  and  two  above.  All  were 
bare  and  disorderly,  because,  as  the  woman 
explained,  house-cleaning  was  in  progress. 
It  was  needed.  She  showed  us  a  winding 
stair,  hardly  better  than  a  ladder,  which 
led  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  rooms. 
There  was  no  view,  no  garden.  But  in 
Coleridge's  day  there  was  a  small  plot  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  house  and  running 
back  to  the  large  and  pleasant  place  of  his 
friend  Poole.  It  was  upon  this  little  garden 
that  the  imagination  of  the  new  tenant  was 
fixed,  and  there  he  saw,  in  his  dream,  the 
corn  and  the  cabbages  and  the  potatoes 
growing  luxuriantly  under  his  watchful  and 


peculiarly  Coleridgean  touch  in  that  last 
hint  of  uniting  Milton  and  the  market- 
gardener. 

In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  the  garden  ever 
paid  expenses;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crop  of  poetry  that  sprung  from  Coleridge's 
marvellous  mind  was  rich  and  splendid.  It 
was  while  he  lived  in  this  poor  little  cottage 
that  he  produced  "  Osorio,"  "  Fears  in  Soli- 
tude," "Ode  to  France,"  the  first  part  of 
"  Christabel,"  "Frost  at  Midnight,"  "The 
Nightingale,"  "Kubla  Khan,"  and  "The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  and  planned  with  his 
friend  Wordsworth  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  the 
most  epoch-making  book  of  modern  English 
poetry.     Truly  this  year,  from  April,  1797, 
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to  April,  1798,  was  the  annus  mirabilis  of  his 
life.  Never  again  was  he  so  happy,  never 
again  did  he  do  such  good  work,  as  when  he 
harbored  in  this  cottage,  and  slipped  through 
the  back  gate  to  walk  in  the  garden  or  read 
in  the  library  of  his  good  friend,  Thomas 
Poole,  or  trudged  down  the  road  to  the 
woods  of  Alfoxton  to  talk  with  the  Words- 
worths.     He  wrote  lovingly  of  the  place: 

And  now,  beloved  Stowey,  I  behold 

Thy    Church-tower,     and     methinks,   the    four 

huge  elms 
Clustering,    which    mark    the    mansion    of    my 

friend ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lovely  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace. 

Dorothea  and  I  were  not  sure  that  Mrs. 
Coleridge  enjoyed  the  cottage  as  much  as  he 
did.  Greta  Hall,  at  Keswick,  with  its  light 
airy  rooms  and  its  splendid  view,  was  her 
next  home;  and  when  we  saw  it,  a  few 
weeks  later,  we  wrere  glad  that  the  babe  and 
the  babe's  mother  had  lived  there. 


But  the  afternoon  was  waning,  and  we 
must  turn  our  back  to  the  Quantocks,  and 
take  to  the  road  again.  Past  the  church 
and  the  manor  house,  with  its  odd  little 
turreted  summer-house,  or  gazebo  perched 
on  the  corner  of  the  garden-wall;  past  a 
row  of  ancient  larch-trees  and  a  grove  of 
Scotch  pines ;  past  smooth-rolling  meadows 
full  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  past  green  orchards 
full  of  fruit  for  the  famous  and  potent 
Somerset  cider;  past  the  old  town  of  Can- 
nington,  where  the  fair  Rosamund  was 
born,  and  where,  on  our  day,  we  saw  the 
whole  population  in  the  streets,  perturbed 
by  some  unknown  excitement  and  running 
to  and  fro  like  mad  folks;  past  sleepy 
farms  and  spacious  parks  and  snug  villas, 
we  rolled  along  the  high-road,  into  Bridge- 
water,  a  small  city,  where  they  make  "Bath 
bricks,"  and  where  the  statue  of  Admiral 
Blake  swaggers  sturdily  in  the  market-place. 
There  we  took  the  train  to  join  our  friends 
at  dinner  in  Bristol;  and  so  ended  our  day 
among  the  Quantock  Hills. 
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Down  from  the  choir  with  feebled  step  and  slow, 
Singing  their  brave  recessional  they  go, 

Gray,  broken,  choristers  of  war, 
Bearing  aloft  before  their  age-dimmed  eyes, 
As  'twere  their  cross  for  sign  of  sacrifice, 

The  flags  which  they  in  battle  bore, — 

Down  from  the  choir  where  late  their  hoarse  throats  sang 
Till  all  the  sky-arched  vast  cathedral  rang 

With  echoes  of  their  rough-made  song, 
Where  roared  the  organ's  deep  artillery, 
And  screamed  the  slender  pipe's  dread  minstrelsy 

In  fierce  debate  of  right  and  wrong. 

Down  past  the  altar,  bright  with  flowers,  they  tread 
The  aisles  'neath  which  in  sleep  their  comrades  dead 

Keep  bivouac  after  their  red  strife, 
Their  own  ranks  thinner  growing  as  they  march 
Into  the  shadows  of  the  narrow  arch 

Which  hides  the  lasting  from  this  life. 

Soon,  soon,  will  pass  the  last  gray  pilgrim  through 
Of  that  thin  line  in  surplices  of  blue 

Winding  as  some  tired  stream  asea; 
Soon,  soon;  will  sound  upon  our  list'ning  ears 
His  last  song's  quaver  as  he  disappears 

Beyond  our  answering  litany; 

And  soon  the  faint  antiphonal  refrain, 
Which  memory  repeats  in  sweetened  strain, 

Will  come,  as  from  some  far  cloud-shore; 
Then,  for  a  space  the  hush  of  unspoke  prayer, 
And  we  who've  knelt  shall  rise  with  heart  to  dare 

The  thing  in  peace  they  sang  in  war. 
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By  James  B.  Connolly 
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AILING  out  of  Boston  is  a 
fleet  of  fishing  schooners  that 
for  beauty  of  model,  and 
speed,  and  stanchness  in 
heavy  weather  are  not  to  be 
surpassed — their  near  ad- 
mirers say  equalled — by  any  class  of  vessels 
that  sail  the  seas;  and,  saying  that,  they  do 
not  bar  the  famous  fleet  of  Gloucester. 

This  Boston  fleet  is  manned  by  a  cosmo- 
politan lot,  who  are  all  very  proud  of  their 
vessels,  particularly  of  their  sailing  quali- 
ties. Good  seamen  all — some  beyond  com- 
pare— Irishmen  still  with  the  beguiling 
brogue  of  the  south  and  west  counties, 
Yankees  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  Nova  Scotians  and  Newfound- 
landers, and  scattering  French,  English  and 
Scandinavians. 

No  class  of  men  afloat  worry  less  about 
heavy  weather  than  do  these  men;  nowhere 
will  you  find  men  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
ways  of  vessels  or  quicker  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency; none  will  carry  sail  longer,  or,  if  out 
in  a  dory,  will  hang  on  to  their  trawls  longer 
if  it  comes  to  blow,  or  the  fog  settles,  or  the 
sea  kicks  up.  In  the  matter  of  courage,  en- 
durance and  skill,  they  are  the  limit. 

The  standard  for  this  superb  little  navy 
was  first  established  by  a  lot  of  men  of  Irish 
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blood,  from  Galway  and  Waterford  orig- 
inally, who  chose  this  most  hazardous  way 
to  make  a  living — and  in  other  days,  with 
the  old-class  vessels,  it  was  terribly  hazard- 
ous— who  chose  this  life,  tender-hearted 
men  and  men  of  family  though  most  of 
them  were,  in  preference  to  taking  orders 
from  uncongenial  peoples  ashore. 

They  are  still  there,  an  unassuming  lot 
of  adventurers  taking  the  most  desperate 
chances  in  the  calmest  way — great  ship- 
mates all,  tenderness  embodied  and  great- 
ness of  soul  beyond  estimation.  And  it  was 
one  of  the  best  known  of  them,  a  dauntless 
little  Irish-born,  who,  squaring  his  shoulders 
and  swinging  his  arms,  spat  right  and  left 
and  moved  up  the  dock  to  a  hail  of  saluta- 
tions this  beautiful  winter  morning.  "Good- 
morning,  captain,"  and  "How  are  you, 
Coleman?"  and  "Are  you  to  take  the  new 
one  this  trip,  skipper  ?  "  All  this,  and  more, 
as  Captain  Coleman  Joyce,  not  above  five 
feet  in  height  nor  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  but  of  a  port  to  subdue 
Patagonians  seven  feet  high,  as  with  a  fight- 
ing beard  that  curled  and  shoulders  that 
heaved  he  rolled  gloriously  up  the  dock. 

An  abstemious  man  was  Captain  Joyce; 
but  there  were  times  and  circumstances,  say 
now,  for  instance,  when  before  casting  off 
for  a  haddocking  trip  to  George's  Banks  it 
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became  necessary  to  consummate  one  of  the 
rites  without  which  no  man  could  conceive  a 
fishing  trip  to  be  lucky.  These  rites,  inci- 
dentally, were  two :  One  consisted  of  taking 
a  good  drink  before  going  out;  the  other 
was  to  take  a  good  drink  after  getting  in. 
Simple,  but  not  to  be  overlooked. 

And  now,  when,  after  a  beat  up  Atlantic 
Avenue  to  the  saloon  that  is  nearest  the 
south  side  of  the  wharf,  Coleman  found 
himself  leaning  against  the  bar  and  looking 
at  the  barkeeper,  that  suave  party,  without 
further  orders,  set  before  him  a  small  glass 
of  water  and  a  small  glass  empty  and  the 
same  old  bottle  with  the  horse  and  rider 
on  the  outside. 

Raising  his  filled  glass,  and  absent-mind- 
edly looking  about  him  by  the  way,  Captain 
Joyce  observed  that  it  was  a  wistful  crowd 
which  was  watching  him.  It  was  always  a 
wistful  crowd.  He  nodded  amiably  to  four 
or  five,  but  gazed  vacantly  at  the  others.  All 
told,  there  must  have  been  twenty  loafers  in 
the  place,  and  everyone  undeniably  thirsty, 
with  a  thirst  that  was  immeasurably  intensi- 
fied by  the  sight  of  this  successful  skipper 
preparing  to  take  a  drink. 

Coleman,  regarding  them  again,  pulled 
out  an  old  wallet  and  from  it  took  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  Every  pair  of  expectant  eyes  in 
the  place  saw  the  V  on  the  bill.  Plainly, 
too,  he  was  not  trying  to  hide  it.  A  sym- 
phony of  short,  hacking  coughs  foretold 
clogged  throats  clearing  for  action — Cap- 
tain Joyce  always  was  free  with  his  money. 
Following  the  bill,  but  only  after  a  lot  of 
digging  about  with  his  fingers,  Captain 
Joyce  extricated  a  silver  coin — a  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  they  saw.  Coleman  held  it  up  to 
his  eyes  that  he  might  the  better  see  it.  No- 
body, looking  at  those  eyes  of  his,  would 
ever  suspect  that  they  were  weak.  He  put 
back  the  bill,  restrapped  the  wallet,  re- 
placed it  in  his  pocket,  laid  the  quarter  on 
the  bar,  and  took  his  drink,  first  the  whis- 
key, then  the  water,  and  both  rapidly,  as  a 
man  of  action  should. 

Smacking  his  lips  and  regarding  the 
change  on  the  bar — a  dime  and  a  nickel — 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  sly  glance  at  the 
barkeeper,  he  beckoned  with  his  hand  over 
his  shoulder,  but  without  looking  around, 
"  Let  ye  all  come  up,"  he  said,  and  bolted 
for  the  door  to  escape  the  rush. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  saloon  he  was 
hailed  by  a  shore-going  friend,  once  a  fisher- 


man, but  now  a  grocer,  whose  chief  income 
arose  from  provisioning  fishing  vessels,  and 
so  one  who  kept  up  with  all  the  gossip  of 
the  fleet.  "Hello,  Captain  Joyce!  What's 
this  they're  telling  me  about  you  having  a 
new  vessel — a  new  style  model,  too." 

"It's  the  truth." 

"And  given  up  the  Maggie — that  was 
built  for  you — that  I  heard  you  say  a  hun- 
dred times  was  not  a  bad  sailer  at  all  and 
the  ablest  vessel  of  her  tonnage  that  ever 
sailed  past  Boston  Light?" 

"Yes,  or  past  any  other  light.  She's 
that  and  more.  But  Lord  bless  you,  she 
can't  sail  with  some  of  the  new  ones,  and 
I'm  tired  to  my  soul  of  havin'  every  blessed 
model  of  a  fisherman  that  was  ever  launched 
comin'  up  on  my  quarter  and  goin'  by  like 
I  was  an  old  sander.  This  last  time  who 
was  it,  d'y'  think?  You'd  never  guess. 
Name  every  vessel  that  ever  sailed  out  of 
T  Dock  and  she'd  be  the  last  you  or  any 
other  man'd  name.  Who  but  the  Bonita — 
yes.  The  black-whiskered  divil,  Portugee 
Joe,  yes — with  the  rings  in  his  ears.  Faith, 
an'  had  I  hold  of  him  when  he  said  it,  'tis 
in  his  nose  he'd  be  wearin'  them.  '  Cap- 
tain Joyce,'  he  hails,  and  the  bloody  Dago 
he  can't  talk  United  States  yet — '  Captain 
Joyce,  what  you  carry,  hah? — breeks  or 
gran-eet  or  what?'  Gran-eet,  mind  ye, 
with  the  Western  Islands  brogue  of  him! 
Yes,  and  goes  on  by  the  same's  if  the  Mag- 
gie was  r'ally  loaded  with  granite.  '  By  the 
Lord,'  I  calls  out  after  him,  'but  the  next 
time  you  and  me  try  tacks  I'll  make  a 
wake  for  you  to  steer  by  or  I'll  know  why.' 
And  I've  got  a  vessel  now,  b'y,  a  vessel  that 
can  sail  or  I  don't  know  fast  lines  when  I 
see  them.  And  the  Portugee  he's  just  gone 
down  the  harbor — he'll  be  waitin'  for  me 
outside  the  lightship,  he  says.     So  I'm  off." 

Captain  Joyce  journeyed  on  and,  stand- 
ing on  the  cap-log  at  the  end  of  the  wharf, 
he  looked  down  on  his  new  vessel  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  joy  in  the  sheer  beauty  of 
her.  "Purty,  purty,  purty,"  he  mur- 
mured; "just  like  she  was  whittled  out  of  a 
block."  And,  turning  to  a  man  who  was 
taking  his  bag  ashore,  the  last  man  of  the 
old  gang  to  leave  her,  he  inquired,  "  She  can 
sail,  they  tell  me,  this  one?" 

"  Oh,  she  can  sail  all  right." 

"And  how  does  she  handle?" 

"Handle?  She's  that  quick  in  stays 
that  you  want  to  watch  her." 
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"Watch  her,  eh?     And  stiff  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  One  day 
we  used  to  think  she  was  a  house,  but  again 
she'd  roll  down  in  a  twelve-knot  breeze, 
and  in  a  way  to  make  your  hair  curl." 

"Man  alive!  But  whisper,  was  that 
why  Jimmie  Eliot  gave  her  up  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  He  wouldn't 
say,  the  skipper  wouldn't." 

"And  that's  queer,  too,  come  to  think." 

"  It  do  look  queer,  but  maybe  he  thought 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  owners." 

"  'Tis  the  divil  and  all  of  a  mystery.  And 
where  is  he  now?" 

"Went  to  Gloucester  last  night." 

"  That's  too  bad.  When  another  man's 
been  in  a  vessel  I  gen'rally  likes  to  get  his 
notions  of  her  myself.  You  can't  tell  a 
vessel  by  just  lookin'  at  her — you  have  to 
be  in  her  a  while.  Well,  whatever  she  is, 
we'll  put  out  in  her  now.  Let  ye  hoist  the 
mains'l,  b'ys,  and  we'll  go.  Portugee  Joe 
is  waitin'  for  us  below." 

Captain  Joyce  and  his  able  crew  put  out 
from  the  dock  and  a  great  crowd  lined  the 
cap-log  to  see  her  off.  Down  the  harbor 
she  went,  creeping  before  the  light  west- 
erly as  if  she  had  a  propeller  hidden  some- 
where below. 

Captain  Joyce  and  his  old  friend  Jerry 
Connors  looked  her  up  and  looked  her 
down. 

"I  say,  Jerry,  but  did  ever  y'  see  anny- 
thing  scoot  like  her — hardly  a  breath  and 
she  goin'  along  like  she  is.  It's  not  right, 
Jerry — hardly  a  ripple  in  her  wake." 

"  Oh,  you've  been  so  long  in  the  old 
Maggie,  skipper " 

"The  old  Maggie,  is  it?  She's  not  too 
old — ten  year." 

"  I  know.  Ten  year  is  nothing  in  a  good 
vessel,  but  they  been  improving  them  so 
fast.  Last  fall,  the  trip  you  didn't  wait  for 
me,  you  know,  I  went  in  the  Jennie  and 
Katie.  Y'oughter  seen  her  skipper.  Handle  ? 
Like  a  little  naphtha  launch  to  pick  up 
dories.  And  sail?  Man,  but  she  could  sail!" 

"That  so?  And  how'd  she  behave  in 
heavy  weather?" 

"Well,  we  didn't  have  any  heavy 
weather  that  trip." 

"No  breeze  at  all?" 

"Well,  one  day  it  did  breeze  up.  We 
had  her  under  a  balanced  reef  mains'l.  She 
did  slap  around  a  bit.  'Twas  the  devil  and 
all  to  stay  in  your  bunk,  but  she  did  pretty 


well.  But  you  mustn't  get  'em  out  of  trim. 
The  first  two  dory-loads  of  fish  that  came 
aboard  that  trip  was  pitched  into  her  after- 
pens  and,  man,  she  reared  right  up  in  the 
air — right  straight  up  on  her  hind  legs  and 
began  to  claw  out  with  her  fore  feet  like 
she  was  trying  to  climb  up  a  wall " 

"  You'd  think  'twas  a  horse  you  were  talk- 
in' about,  Jerry.  But  shecould  sail,  you  say?" 

"Sail?  Like  a  plank  on  edge — and 
greased." 

"  Well,  this  one  can  sail,  too.  Look  at 
her.  Not  a  blessed  hop  out  of  her — just 
smoochin'  along  like  a  girl  slidin'  on  ice 
ashore,  isn't  she?" 

Off  the  lightship  they  found  the  Bonita. 
"  There  she  is,"  announced  Coleman, "  with 
the  rings  in  his  ears.  Keep  her  as  she  is  till 
the  pair  of  us  come  together.  Trip  afore 
last  he  sailed  a  couple  of  rings  around  the 
Maggie  by  way  of  amusin'  himself,  but  I'll 
amuse  him  now  or  I'll  tear  the  sail  off  this 
one." 

In  a  freshening  breeze  and  both  vessels 
soon  swinging  all  they  had,  it  was  a  good 
chance  for  a  try-out.  Four  hours  of  that 
and  the  victory  went  to  the  handsome  Ce- 
lestine, for  off  Cape  Cod,  after  a  run  of  forty 
miles,  Coleman  had  the  Bonita  two  miles 
to  leeward. 

For  an  hour  after  that  Coleman  could 
hardly  be  coaxed  down  to  eat.  Standing 
on  the  Celestine1  s  quarter,  he  chuckled,  and 
chuckled,  and  chuckled.  Even  after  taking 
his  place  at  the  table,  he  had  to  climb  up 
the  companionway  to  have  one  more  look 
at  the  beaten  Bonita.  "A  good  vessel  for 
rip-fishing  the  Portugee's  got — she  drifts 
well,"  he  said,  "and  maybe  'tis  me  won't 
tell  him  next  time  we  meet." 

And  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  he 
suddenly  set  down  his  mug  of  coffee  and 
leaned  across  the  table.  "Don't  it  strike 
you,  Jerry,  that  for  a  vessel  of  her  model 
this  one  is  the  divil  for  stiffness?" 

"We  were  saying  among  ourselves  a 
little  while  ago,  skipper,  that  we  never  be- 
fore saw  a  vessel  that  barely  wet  her  scup- 
pers in  a  breeze  like  this." 

"That's  it — I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
But  she's  a  queer  divil  altogether.  Some- 
times when  she  luffs  she  fetches  up  in  a  way 
to  shake  every  tooth  in  your  head.  And 
there  was  what  one  of  the  men  that  was  in 
her  last  trip  said  of  her." 

"And  what  did  he  say,  skipper?" 
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"He  said — but  come  to  think,  he  didn't 
say  anything,  and  that's  the  divil  of  it. 
One  or  two  little  outs  in  a  vessel,  if  you 
know  what  they  are,  aren't  always  a  great 
harm.  But  when  you  don't  know  how  to 
take  her!" 

The  crew  agreed  with  their  skipper  that 
there  was  something  queer  about  this  new 
vessel  of  theirs,  but  no  illuminating  dis- 
cussion came  of  it  until  next  morning  when 
having  cleared  the  north  shoal  of  Georges, 
it  became  necessary  to  head  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Heading  to  the  east'ard  in  a  southerly 
breeze,  she  had  been  on  the  starboard  tack 
up  to  that  time.  Now  her  helmsman  shot 
her  head  across  the  wind,  her  sails  shook, 
shivered,  her  booms  began  to  swing,  and 
over  on  the  port  tack  went  the  Celestine. 
Everybody  looked  to  see  her  roll  down 
some,  but  in  that  breeze  (they  hadn't  even 
taken  their  stays'l  in)  nobody  looked  to  see 
her  do  what  she  did.  Least  of  all  her 
skipper,  who,  standing  carelessly  by  the 
starboard  rail,  would  have  gone  overboard 
and  been  lost  probably,  but  for  Jerry 
Connors." 

"Wheel  down!  wheel  down!"  roared 
Jerry,  and  hauled  the  skipper  back  aboard. 

"Down  it  is!" 

"Cripes!"  said  the  skipper  when  he 
found  his  breath — "cripes,  but  she's  left- 
handed." 

"Left-handed?" 

"  Yes,  and  double  left-handed,  the  cross- 
eyed whelp !  Just  barely  put  her  scuppers 
under  on  one  tack  and  down  to  her  hatches 
on  the  other.  Man  alive,  but  if  we  have  to 
put  her  on  the  wrong  tack  makin'  a  pas- 
sage, what'll  we  ever  do  with  her  ?  Put  her 
back,  put  her  back — back  on  the  other  tack 
with  her  and  keep  her  there  till  we  get  some 
sail  off  her.  Man,  man,  but  when  we  have 
to  put  a  vessel  under  her  four  lowers  in  a 
little  breeze  like  this " 

They  kept  her  so  until  next  morning, 
when  they  hove  her  to — they  had  to  heave 
her  to — with  Georges  north  shoal  bearing 
twenty-three  miles  west  by  north  and  a 
howling  gale  in  prospect.  With  the  glass 
showing  a  scant  29  and  the  sea  coming  to 
them  in  a  long  swell,  they  all  foresaw  a 
good  lay-off  with  a  chance  to  catch  up  on 
sleep  or  read  up,  or  overhaul  their  gear. 

The  storm  hit  in  hard  that  night.  A 
north-easter  it  was,  with  a  thick  snow  in  its 


wake  and  a  whistle  that  made  a  bunk  feel 
most  comfortable.  The  snow  passed,  and 
after  two  days  the  worst  of  the  breeze  also; 
but  after  it  came  the  tremendous  seas  that 
make  such  a  terrible  place  of  the  northerly 
edge  of  Georges  shoals  in  the  wrong  kind  of 
winter  weather. 

Nobody  aboard  the  Celestine  worried 
particularly.  They  had  been  having  that 
sort  of  thing  all  their  lives.  After  a  while  it 
would  pass.  Only  when  it  lasted  for  too 
long  a  time  it  did  make  slow  fishing.  They 
put  her  under  jumbo  and  riding  sail  and  let 
go  their  chain  anchor.  Next  day  they  took 
sail  off  her  altogether  and  made  ready  their 
hawser  and  big  anchor,  Under  both  an- 
chors, if  it  came  to  that,  she  certainly  would 
be  safe. 

This  gale  wras  some  time  in  passing. 
And  now  it  was  coming  on  evening  of  the 
fourth  day — two  days  of  a  heavy  breeze  and 
two  days  of  the  great  seas.  All  the  men, 
excepting  the  watch, were  below,  about  half 
for'ard  and  half  aft,  those  for'ard  mugging- 
up  or  overhauling  trawls,  those  aft  listening 
to  Jerry  Connors,  a  great  reader,  who  was 
now  reeling  off  a  most  interesting  story 
with  dramatic  emphasis.  It  was  the 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  Gerald 
was  up  in  the  tree  with  the  bear  after  him — 
the  Celestine  dancing  like  a  lead-ballasted 
cork  figure  all  the  while.  In  the  middle  of 
it  all  the  watch  hailed  something  from  deck. 
The  skipper,  trying  to  keep  from  sliding  off 
the  locker  and,  at  the  same  time,  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  get  what  Jerry  was  read- 
ing, grew  wrathy  at  the  interruption. 

"  What's  that  ballyhooin'  on  deck — 
whose  watch?" 

One  had  risen,  and  now  from  the  com- 
panion steps,  his  head  above  the  slide, 
passed  on  the  word.     "  It's  John's." 

"Oh,  John  is  it?  Don't  mind  John — 
the  least  thing  worries  John.  But  what 
was  he  sayin' ?  " 

"  He  says  there's  some  big  seas  coming, 
and  getting  bigger  all  the  time ;  and  true 
enough  they  are." 

"Big  seas,  is  it?  Cripes,  a  man  don't 
need  to  stand  watch  on  deck  or  stick  his 
head  out  of  the  hatch,  like  a  turkey  in  a 
crate,  to  find  that  out." 

"Big  seas  coming  aboard,  he  says,  and 
hadn't  we  better  make  ready  to  put  out  the 
big  anchor,  she  being  on  her  weak  tack?" 

"Her  weak  side!     That's  so — maybe  he 
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had.  Tell  him  yes  and  call  the  gang  for'ard. 
Now  go  on,  Jerry,  whilst  we're  waitin'.  What 
did  that  divil  of  a  bear  do  then?"  The 
skipper  leaned  forward  from  the  locker. 
"  What  did  he  do  ?     Hurry  on,  Jerry  boy." 

"  And  then  he "  recommenced  Jerry, 

but  got  no  further.  A  scurry  of  boots  was 
heard  on  deck,  a  quick  slamming  back  of 
the  slide,  and  down  the  companionway 
came  John.  Feet  first  he  came  flying  and 
hauled  the  slide  after  him.  "  Here's  one  as 
big  as  a  church  and " 

That  was  all  he  got  out  when  the  sea 
struck.  Over  went  the  Celestine — over, 
over — the  skipper  was  shot  from  the  locker 
through  the  open  door  of  his  stateroom 
across  the  cabin.  Jerry,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  the  stove,  was  shot  into  that  same 
room  ahead  of  him.  Another,  lying  com- 
fortably in  his  bunk  to  windward,  was  shot 
clear  across  the  cabin  and  into  the  opposite 
bunk  on  the  lee  side,  and  his  bedding  fol- 
lowed him  and  covered  him  up.  Another 
of  the  crew,  doubled  up  in  the  after  wind- 
ward bunk,  was  sent  past  the  lazarette  and 
in  on  top  of  his  neighbor,  who  had  a  mo- 
ment before  been  comfortably  lying  in  his 
bunk  to  leeward,  passing  the  time  of  day 
with  a  pleasant  word  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
The  bedding  also  followed  that  man.  Every- 
thing loose  went  from  the  windward  bunks 
to  the  lee  bunks — from  the  whole  windward 
side  to  the  lee  side. 

The  vessel  poised  so  for  perhaps  ten 
seconds,  while  men  called  one  to  another. 
"What's  it?"  "Are  you  hurted,  Joe?" 
"  God  help  us — what  in  the  divil's  this?" 

"What  in  the  devil's  name "     "Man, 

let  me  up — 'tis  smothered  I  am!"  Cries 
of  surprise  and  cries  of  consternation,  while 
through  it  all  the  Celestine  seemed  bal- 
anced between  going  down  for  good  and 
never  coming  up  at  all.  The  wall-lamp 
flared  and  then  started  to  blaze.  It  looked 
like  a  possible  fire  to  add  to  the  rest  of  it, 
but  the  skipper,  like  a  flash,  threw  a 
smothering  wet  oil-jacket  over  it.  The 
binnacle  lamD  then  started,  but  only  for  a 
moment — suddenly  went  out,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  they  heard  the  rush  of  the  sea 
coming  on  them  in  the  dark. 

"  Did  you  think  to  draw  the  slide  tight, 
John  ?"  bellowed  the  skipper. 

"Tight?  'Tis  tighter  than  the  lid  of 
hell." 

"  Then  somebody  must've  left  the  binna- 


cle slide  open — there's  men  without  sense  to 
be  found  wherever  you  go — you  can't  dodge 
them." 

A  short  space  of  that,  and  she  rolled  part 
way  back.  "  Up  she  comes,"  said  the  skip- 
per— "  'tisn't  in  nature  she  won't  come — 
she's  got  to  come  up  soon  or  go  down  en- 
tirely." And  it  did  seem  as  if  she  was 
coming  up,  but  the  next  big  sea  hit  her — 
bigger  than  the  one  that  had  hove  her  down. 
Down  inside  the  Celestine  they  never  quite 
agreed  on  what  happened.  They  knew  that 
for  a  moment  or  two  they  were  standing  on 
the  roof  of  the  cabin,  that  the  red-hot  cover 
fell  off  the  stove  and  hit  that  same  roof, 
that  the  hot  coals  fell  out  of  the  stove  and 
began  to  sizzle  among  the  loose  bedding. 
They  knew,  too,  that  in  the  middle  of  it 
all  John's  voice  was  heard  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  my  poor  wife!"  and  again.  "  O  God, 
O  God,  we're  lost!"  and  that  the  skipper 
said,  "Hush  up  your  caterwauling — we're 
a  long  way  from  bein'  lost  yet,"  even  while 
the  loose  bedding  began  to  take  fire  and 
blaze  up. 

Then  all  at  once  she  righted,  and  so  sud- 
denly that  they  were  thrown  one  against  the 
other,  across  the  floor  and  back  again.  And 
Jerry  Connors  became  entangled  in  a  tub 
of  trawls  that  somebody  had  been  overhaul- 
ing. Six  hundred  hooks,  every  hook  at- 
tached to  three  feet  of  ganging,  and  the 
whole  hanging  to  two  thousand  feet  of  line 
— it  was  an  awful  mess  to  get  mixed  up 
with  at  a  time  like  that.  Twenty  hooks  at 
least  were  sticking  in  him  here  and  there, 
and  Jerry  swore  prodigiously. 

They  smothered  the  fire  with  blankets 
and  old  clothes,  noting  while  at  it  that  the 
print  of  the  red-hot  stove  cover  had  been 
left  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  proving  that  the 
vessel  had  been  keel  up.  "  D'  y'  s'pose  she 
went  clean  over  and  over,  or  did  she  go  half- 
way and  back  again,  Jerry?"  was  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  skipper  when  they  had  put  out 
the  fire  and  lit  the  lamp  again. 

"In  God's  name,  wait  till  I  get  some  of 
these  hooks  out  of  me — they're  into  me 
gizzards,  some  of  them." 

Up  on  deck  they  met  the  gang  coming 
out  of  the  forec's'le  with  the  cook  in  the 
lead. 

"How  was  it  for'ard?"  asked  the  skip- 
per. 

"I  was  lying  in  my  bunk  to  looard,"  be- 
gan the  cook,  "and  Jack  was  in  his  bunk 
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to  wind'ard  just  opposite.  Jack  was  play- 
ing with  the  cat.  Well,  sir,  when  she  went 
over  I  forgot  the  cat,  but  through  the  air 
came  this  great  black  thing  with  forty  claws 
and  two  green  and  yellow  eyes  and  got  me 
by  the  hair,  and  Jack  with  his  two  hundred 
pound  weight  on  top  of  him  again.  And 
the  cat  gets  his  claws  in  among  me  whis- 
kers  " 

"Shut  up!"  roared  the  skipper;  "you 
and  the  cat  and  your  whiskers.  Is  anybody 
gone?  Who  was  on  watch  with  vou, 
John?" 

"Mattie." 

"Is  he  here  now?" 

"Here,  skipper,"  responded  Mattie  for 
himself.  "When  John  dove  for  the  cabin 
I  dove  for  the  forec's'le.  I  didn't  lose  no 
time." 

"I'll  bet  you  didn't,  if  you  came  down 
red-jacks  first  the  way  John  Houlihan  did. 
Well,  that's  all  right,  then.  Let's  see 
what's  left  on  deck.  Get  up  a  few  torches 
— and  have  a  care  some  of  you  aren't 
washed  overboard." 

Nothing  was  left  on  deck.  The  spars 
had  been  torn  out  when  she  went  over  and 
were  now  lying  alongside  threatening  to 
punch  holes  in  her  side  as  they  lifted  and 
dropped  to  every  big  sea.  The  skipper 
took  the  big  axe  and  the  cook  his  hatchet, 
and  others  got  out  their  bait  knives,  and  all 
began  to  chop  and  hack  and  cut  until  the 
wreckage  of  the  spars  was  clear  of  the 
vessel. 

Then  they  took  a  further  look.  Dories 
were  gone,  booby  hatches  were  gone,  the 
rail  was  gone.  Only  the  stanchions  stick- 
ing up  above  the  deck  showed  where  the 
rail  had  been.  But  the  wonderful  thing 
was  yet  to  appear.  Going  forward,  the 
skipper  noticed  a  turn  of  chain  around  the 
vessel's  bow.  He  looked  again — and  again. 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself  he  thought- 
fully combed  his  beard. 

"Forty  winters  I've  been  comin'  to 
Georges,  and  this  is  the  first  time  ever  I  see 
that.  There'll  be  people  that'll  say  it  never 
happened — that  it  couldn't  have  happened. 
But  there's  the  cable  around  her  bows,  a 
full  turn,  to  prove  she  went  clean  over — 
down  one  side  and  up  the  other.  We're 
blessed  lucky  to  be  alive,  that's  what  I  say." 

"That's  what  we  are,"  affirmed  Jerry, 
and  had  another  look  for  himself.  And 
they  all  had  another  look  for  themselves. 


"Blessed  lucky,"  they  all  agreed.  "And 
what'll  we  do  now,  skipper?" 

"  Do  ?"  He  looked  around  and  saw  only 
the  stumps  of  masts  projecting  above  her 
deck — no  sails,  no  rigging,  nothing.  The 
bowsprit,  even,  wras  gone  and  their  chain 
parted — and  the  north  shoal  of  Georges 
bearing  twenty  miles  to  leeward.  "  Give 
her  the  other  anchor,  and  whilst  we're  layin' 
to  that  we'll  see  what  we  can  do." 

That  night  they  hung  grimly  on  to  the 
other  anchor.  In  the  morning  the  skipper 
chewed  it  over.  "  We  can't  lay  here  forever 
— that's  certain.  We  must  try  and  get  her 
out.  I  don't  like  that  shoal  to  looard. 
With  this  one  there's  no  tellin'  what  she'll 
take  it  into  her  head  to  do — to  go  adrift 
maybe,  and  then  it's  all  swallowed  up  we'll 
be  in  short  order." 

So  they  prepared  to  work  her  out.  For 
masts  they  could  do  no  better  than  take  the 
pen-boards  out  of  the  hold,  split  them  up 
and  fish  them  together.  They  were  of  two- 
inch  stock,  and  when  they  had  used  them 
all  up  they  made  but  sorry-looking  spars. 
For  sails  they  shook  the  bedding  out  of 
their  mattresses,  took  the  ticking  and  their 
blankets  and  sewed  them  together  with 
pieces  of  oilskins  by  way  of  patchings. 
There  was  some  record-breaking  sewing 
aboard  the  Celestine  that  morning,  for  all 
were  thinking  of  the  shoal  under  their  lee. 

They  set  up  the  pen-boards  by  way  of 
masts,  laced  the  bedding  and  blankets  to 
them  for  sails,  and  then  they  had  it — a 
medley  of  colors!  Blue  and  white  striped 
ticks,  green  and  gold  and  red  blankets — the 
masterpieces  of  fond  wives  ashore — and  two 
crazy-quilts.  One  particular  crazy-quilt 
the  skipper  eyed  with  regret.  "  I  mind  the 
night  the  wife  won  that  at  the  church  fair. 
A  hundred  and  fourteen  chances  she  took 
— at  ten  cents  a  chance — me  payin'  for 
them.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
pieces  in  it.  'There'll  be  the  fine  ornament 
for  your  bunk,  Colie,'  says  she  to  me. 
'And  warm,  too,'  she  says,  'on  a  winter's 
day.'  'Tis  tears  she'd  be  sheddin'  could  she 
see  it  this  winter's  day,  usin'  it  by  way  of 
a  cloth  to  a  fores'l  up  where  the  single  reef 
cringle  should  be."  i 

They  spread  them  all  at  last,  brought  her 
head  to  and  warped  in  the  anchor.  "  And 
now,  you  slippery -elm  divil,  sail !  Sail,  you 
black,  fatherless,  left-handed,  double  left- 
handed  divil,  sail!" 
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She  did  sail,  after  a  fashion.  She  did 
not  go  along  like  the  saucy  vessel  that  had 
put  out  from  T  Dock  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore, not  quite  like  a  greased  plank  on  edge 
or  a  girl  sliding  on  ice,  but  she  made  head- 
way. It  was  heart-breaking  headway  that 
promised  to  make  a  long  voyage  of  the 
something  like  two  hundred  miles  to  Bos- 
ton, but  the  crew  had  hopes — if  the  wind 
staved  to  the  east'ard. 

But  the  wind  did  not  stay  to  the  east'ard. 
After  two  days  it  hauled  to  the  north-west, 
and  they  had  to  tack.  They  tacked  to  the 
north  and  they  tacked  to  the  south,  always 
with  a  respectful  eye  to  her  weak  side,  but 
it  was  slow  work.  More,  it  was  cold,  and 
the  seas  that  came  aboard  iced  her  up. 
And,  having  no  rails  to  her,  the  crew  had 
to  be  painfully  careful  or  they  would  slide 
overboard. 

"  And  yet  no  great  danger  bein'  lost,  for 
even  with  oilskins  a  man  could  swim  as  fast 
as  this  one's  sailin'.  But  it's  so  blessed 
cold!"  said  Jerry. 

They  were  sighted  several  times  and 
other  vessels  bore  down,  but  the  skipper 
waved  them  off.  "If  they  think  because 
we're  short  on  sails  and  spars  they're  goin' 
to  get  salvage  out  of  this  one,  we'll  fool  'em," 
and  onward  he  sailed  with  a  dory,  which 
they  had  picked  up,  lashed  amidships. 

They  ran  out  of  grub  and  fuel.  They 
had  fitted  out  for  market  fishing,  with  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  as  the  probable  length  of 
the  trip.  They  were  now  four  weeks  out, 
with  Cape  Cod  not  yet  weathered,  and 
something  had  to  be  done.  Four  times 
they  had  got  all  but  abreast  of  the  cape — 
four  times  the  no'-wester  had  beaten  them 
back.  Under  their  rig  they  had  to  take 
whatever  came.  They  could  not  force  her 
around  when  around  she  would  not  go. 

Nobody  murmured.  They  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  For  one  thing  they 
learned  how  Gerald  made  out  with  the  bear, 
and  Jerry  read  in  his  round  voice  of  Ger- 
ald's further  adventures;  and  they  would 
not  have  minded  it  much,  though,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  not  much  money  in  it  for 
their  families — but  that  was  the  luck  of 
fishing — only  they  were  cold  and  hungry. 

It  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  the 
skipper  hailed  a  vessel.  She  was  one  of  the 
big  liners,  a  fourteen-thousand  tonner, 
bound  out  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  Be- 
side her  huge  hulk  the  little  Celestine,  with 


her  ridiculous  jury-rig,  looked  like  a  bur- 
lesque toy.  But  Coleman  wasn't  apolo- 
gizing for  looks. 

"  I  know  ye'll  be  carryin'  the  mail  and  in 
the  divil's  own  hurry,  but  we're  a  little 
short  of  grub,"  he  explained  when  the 
steamer  had  come  to  a  stop.  "  Our  head 
steward  doubts  there'll  be  oysters  and  on- 
trees  enough  for  our  seven  o'clock  dinner 
to-night,  and  if  ye'll  stay  hove-to  for  a  half 
hour  I'll  come  under  your  lee  and  go 
aboard." 

"  All  right.  But  how  will  you  carry  the 
stuff?" 

"  Carry  it,  is  it  ?  Why,  in  the  dory,  to  be 
sure." 

"  What  ?     Put  a  dory  over  to-day  ?  " 

"And  why  not?" 

"  She'll  swamp." 

"  The  divil  she  will."  They  put  the  dory 
over.,  Coleman  and  Jerry  got  in  it,  rowed 
alongside,  and  climbed  up  the  sea-ladder. 
Half-way  up  the  skipper  looked  back — 
there  was  a  good  bit  of  water  in  the  dory. 
"Jerry,  you'll  have  to  go  down  again  and 
bail  her  out."  W7hich  Jerry  did,  while  the 
skipper  kept  on  to  the  steamer's  deck  to 
negotiate. 

"And  what  can  I  help  you  to?" 

"Well,  we'll  need  a  little  coal." 

"All  right.     How  much?" 

"  Oh,  maybe  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
ton." 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  ton  ?  And  where'll 
you  carry  it?" 

"In  the  dory." 

"In  this  sea?" 

"  I've  carried  twenty-five  hundred  of  fish 
in  a  dory  in  more  sea  than  this." 

"All  right — in  it  goes.     What  else?" 

"  Oh,  some  wood." 

"Wood  all  gone,  too?" 

"  We  burned  the  last  of  our  bunk-boards 
this  morning." 

"  Gracious !     How  much  wood  ?  " 
-  "Oh,  two  or  three  barrels." 

"  All  right.  But  won't  it  overbalance  your 
dory?" 

"  L'ave  that  to  me.  And  have  you  some 
vegetables,  say  a  barrel  of  potatoes " 

"  Sure.     And  where'll  you  put  them?" 

"  In  the  dory.  And  a  barrel  of  odds  and 
ends — turnips  and  cabbage  and " 

"And  that  in  the  dory,  too?" 

"In  the  dory — where  else?  And  a  tub 
of  butter,  and  a  case  or  two  of  canned  beef, 
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and  a  bit  of  fresh  beef,  and  some  coffee  and 
tea,  and  a  box  of  hard  bread " 

"And  all  in  the " 

"In  the  dory,  yes." 

"  All  right.     Stand  by  and  over  they  go." 

And  the  skipper  and  Jerry  stood  by  and 
took  them  as  they  came  down  and  piled 
them  all  in  the  dory,  to  the  wonder  of  all 
who  saw.  "And  send  the  bill  to  the  man 
I  told  you — he's  the  owner.  And  'twould 
be  servin'  him  no  more  than  right  if  you 
charged  him  good  and  high,  for  a  man  that 
would  ask  men  to  go  to  sea  in  a  circus  vessel 
like  this — sure  he  deserves  no  better." 

As  they  were  about  to  push  off,  the 
steamer  captain  lowered  down  another  case. 
"  Of  bouillon,"  he  said,  "for  yourself,  cap- 
tain— for  the  nerve  of  you.  And  here's  for 
the  boys  to  have  a  drink,"  and  tossed  down 
a  quart  of  whiskey. 

"Thank  ye  kindly,"  said  Coleman,  and 
he  and  Jerry  pulled  off. 

From  the  steamer  they  watched  them 
anxiously,  expecting  to  see  them  swamped 
and  lost.  But  not  so.  There  is  an  art  in 
managing  a  loaded  dory  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Their  shipmates  greeted  them  affection- 
ately. "  And  I'll  begin  with  the  bully  soup, 
skipper,"  said  the  cook.  "'Twill  be  the 
quickest  made." 

And  the  cook  did  that,  putting  the  twenty- 
four  quarts  intooneimmense  boiler,  and  they 
finished  it  in  the  first  rush.  Then  the  skipper 
drew  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  of  whiskey. 


"  A  nice  man,  that  steamer  captain,"  said 
Coleman,  "  but  not  much  judgment.  '  Tell 
the  boys  to  have  a  drink  on  me,'  he  says, 
and  that  same  was  good  of  him.  But  one 
quart  among  twenty-two  men!     O  Lord!'; 

"  Lord  forgive  him,"  said  Jerry,  "  'tisn't 
enough  for  even  an  aggravation." 

After  that,  and  a  good  warming-up  and 
drying  out  of  wet  clothes,  they  went  on  deck 
and  turned  to  as  if  it  was  canoeing  on  the 
Charles  River  they  were.  They  coaxed 
the  Celestine  along,  always  with  an  eye  to 
her  weak  side.  And  the  wind  came  fair, 
and  the  first  thing  they  knew — no  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  more  of  careful  night 
and  day  work  it  was — they  found  them- 
selves abreast  of  Boston  lightship.  And 
here  a  tug  bore  down  and  hailed  them. 

"You're  lookin'  in  bad  shape.  Will  I 
heave  a  line  aboard?" 

"Will  you?  I  don't  know.  How  much 
to  the  wharf?" 

"Oh,  about  five  hundred  dollars,  I 
guess." 

"  You  guess,  do  you  ?  Well,  I'll  make  a 
guess  you  won't." 

"Well,  what  d'y'  say  to  two  fifty?" 

"  No,  nor  one  fifty — nor  a  single  fifty,  nor 
the  half  of  fifty.  WVve  beat  two  hundred 
and  odd  mile  this  way,  and  I  callate  we 
can  make  ten  mile  more  to  the  dock." 

"  Come  two  hundred  miles  in  that  rig?" 

"  Yes,  sir — from  Georges — and  could 
come  it  again." 
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"From  Georges — in  the  weather  we've 
had?  Angel  Gabriel!  I'll  take  you  up 
for  nothing." 

"No,  no,  you  won't.  We'll  give  you 
what's  due  you — ten  dollars." 

"All  right— ten  dollars." 

And  so  the  Celestine  came  back  to  T 
Dock.  And  an  appreciative  aggregation 
of  connoisseurs  in  seamanship  were  there 
to  greet  her.  But  the  crew  of  the  Celes- 
tine: It  did  not  take  them  long  to  hustle 
ashore  after  she  was  tied  up — and  they  all 
had  their  bags  with  them.  No  more  of  her 
for  them,  thank  you. 

And  Coleman?  After  a  look  over  to 
Eastern  Packet  Pier  to  see  that  his  own 
Maggie  was  still  there,  Coleman  hurried  up 
the  dock  and  headed  for  the  bar  of  the 
saloon  that  is  nearest  the  south  side  of  T 
Dock,  there  to  consummate  the  second  of 
the  rites  without  which  he  could  conceive 
no  trip  to  be  lucky. 


The  bartender  set  down  the  glass  of 
water  and  the  glass  empty  and  the  bottle 
with  the  horse  and  rider  on  the  outside  and 
Coleman  took  them  up.  But  looking 
about  him  before  he  drank  and  observing 
the  wistful  crowd,  he  set  his  filled  glass 
down  again  and  drew  his  old  wallet  from 
his  pocket,  and  from  there  dug  out  a  bill. 
It  was  a  five-dollar  bill — they  all  saw  it, 
with  the  V  in  plain  sight.  That,  Coleman 
laid  down  on  the  bar,  and  motioning  back 
over  his  shoulder,  said  heartily,  "  Let  ye  all 
come  up — and  have  a  drink  on  the  Maggie 
Joyce — the  Maggie  for  me  from  this  out." 
"  And  how  abou  t  that  newone,  Captain  ?  " 
"That  one,  is  it?  Thatone!  Thewicked 
— I  won't  sav  it,  but  if  ever  I  set  foot  on  her 

deck  again  may That  one — why,  'tis 

bad  as  pickin'  up  a  painted  drab  on  the 
street  and  your  own  decent  wrife  to  home. 
Let  ye  all  come  up — did  ye  hear  me?" 
And  they  came  with  a  rush. 
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Margaret  Bartlett   Cable 


This  is  her  room.     Let  no  one  enter  here 
Who  enters  not  with  brave-eyed  cheerfulness. 
What  though  its  silence  wound  thy  heart  anew, 
And  each  dear  object  mock  thy  loneliness; 
What  though  the  patient  place  her  image  lack, 
Is  grief  so  selfish  it  would  call  her  back? 
This  is  her  room.     Let  no  one  enter  here 
Who  comes  not  in  with  loving  cheerfulness. 


Aye,  this  is  still  her  room.     Turn  not  away 

Till  in  thy  heart  is  sweet  assurance  born 

That  hence  her  presence  has  but  seemed  to  fade, 

As  some  soft  star  fades  in  the  blue  of  morn, 

And  that  her  spirit  hovers  here  to  bless 

Our  aching  hearts  with  soothing  tenderness. 

This  is  her  room.     Turn  not  away  until 

Praise,  love,  and  cheer  are  in  thy  heart  new-born. 


THE     USE    OE     DOGS    IN    WAR 


By  Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney 

Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Army 


A  MONG  all  the  tragedies  of  war  there  is 
ZA  none  more  pitiful  than  the  fate  of 
*  *-  those  poor  fellows  who  areoverlooked 
in  the  search  for  the  wounded,  left  to  die 
alone,  and  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  "  miss- 
ing." No  part  of  all  the  complicated  med- 
ical service  of  the  battlefield  appeals  more  to 
our  sympathies  than  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  finding  of  the  wounded ;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  part  which  is  in  a  more 
unsatisfactory  state  of  development.  How 
many  times  have  the  searchers  come  per- 
haps within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  in  the 
thicket  where  a  wounded  man  has  fallen,  or 
the  ravine  whither  he  has  crawled  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  have  not  heard  the  faint  cry 
which  he  has  put  forth  his  last  strength  to 
utter! 

We   have   a  small   regimental   hospital 


corps  personnel  available  for  this  work,  to 
be  re-enforced  by  bandsmen — or  possibly 
combatants  who  have  been  fighting  all  day 
and  may  be  called  upon  to  fight  on  the  mor- 
row ;  we  have  a  few  oil  lanterns,  and  we  can 
make  torches;  that  is  all.  Portable  acety- 
lene lights  have  been  tested  in  some  foreign 
services,  and  in  a  few  cases,  particularly 
among  the  British  in  South  Africa,  the  elec- 
tric search-light  has  been  available  to  illu- 
minate the  field  on  the  night  following  the 
battle.  But  the  acetylene  lantern  is  scarce- 
ly practicable  in  this  connection  and  the 
search-light  is  rarely  at  hand.  The  medical 
officers  and  hospital  corps  men  who  are  de- 
tailed to  search  for  wounded  go  wherever 
they  hear  a  cry  of  pain  or  a  call  for  help,  but 
they  must  abandon  in  woods,  thickets,  and 
ravines,  many  who,  on  account  of  haemor- 


Waiting  for  a  message. 
(German  Army.) 
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rhage  or  shock,  or  wounds  of  the  face 
or  of  the  air-passages,  cannot  make 
themselves  heard. 

A  little  less  than  two  years  ago, 
while  I  was  looking  over  a  batch  of 
foreign  military  medical  journals,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  novel 
picture   in   a   journal   published   at 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  "  Anales  de  Sani- 
dad  Militar."     It  was  a  battlefield 
scene — a  dog  bringing  litter-bearers 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  found  a  man 
who    had    been   overlooked    in   the 
search  for  the  wounded .  This  opened 
a  new  prospect.     It  brought  to  my 
mind  pictures  I  had  seen  as  a  child 
in  old  scrap-books,  dogs  from  the  monastery 
of  St.  Bernard  rescuing 
travellers  who  had  been 
lost  in  the  snows  of  the 
Alps.     At  first  thought 
the  use  of  trained  dogs 
in   searching   for  and 
carrying  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  on  the  battle- 
field  seemed   a  pictu- 
resque  subject   rather 
than  a  practical   one; 
but  it  was  sufficiently 
attractive  to  invite  in- 
vestigation. I  searched 
American  literature  for 
any    mention    of    this 
subject,   and    found 


none.     Foreign   litera- 


ture seemed  almost 
equally  barren.  But 
through  correspond- 
ence with  pioneers  in  this  work  abroad,  and 


German  shepherd  dogs 


An  Airedale  terrier. 


Scotch  collie. 

through  the  courtesy  of  various  military  au- 
thorities, I  have  been 
able  to  get  some  very 
complete  reports  of  in- 
vestigations made  with- 
in the  past  few  months 
by  officers  and  civilians 
in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  FAirope.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  am  not 
at  liberty  in  all  cases  to 
mention  the  sources  of 
my  information  and  to 
give  credit  which  has 
been  highly  deserved. 

There  is  no  novelty 
about  the  use  of  dogs 
in  war  as  messengers, 
sentinels,    scouts,   and 
even   as   combatants. 
The  prowess  of  the 
war  dogs  of  the  ancients 
is  celebrated  in  fable,  in  history,  and  in 
sculpture.     The  Greek  heroic  poems 
and  early  historical  writings  relate 
that  war  dogs  were  used  by  v^neas 
during  the  siege  of  Troy  and  by  Cam- 
byses  during  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt.     Plutarch  relates  that  Agesi- 
laus,    King    of    Sparta,    used    dogs 
against  the  Thebans  at  the  siege  of 
Mantinea,and  that  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia kept  a  troop  of  large  hounds  to 
guard   his  camp.     Ancient   Roman 
historians  state  that  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutons  had  war  dogs  which  were 
protected  by  mail  and  spiked  collars, 
and  that  the  Gauls  used  war  dogs 
which  were  much  feared  by  the  Ro- 
man legionaries.     Bituitus,  chief  of 
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the  Arverni,  sent  a  messenger  into  one  of  the 
Roman  camps  to  protest  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Romans  into  Gaul.  This  mes- 
senger was  an  enormously  tall  man,  with  a 
collar  and  bracelets  of  gold.  Beside  him 
came  a  bard  singing  the  praises  of  his  clan, 
and  after  him,  as  his  chief  guards,  came  a 
pack  of  immense  hounds  pacing  in  ranks 


^*r» 


cavalry  the  dogs  were  provided  with  a  sort 
of  harness  or  coat  of  mail  covered  with 
spikes  and  sickles  to  cause  confusion  among 
the  horses.  Even  firebrands  were  attached 
to  the  dogs'  armor  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  In  1476,  at  Granson  and 
Murten,  many  of  the  Burgundians  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Swiss  hounds. 


Demonstration  by  Captain  Ciotola  (Italian  Army). 

The  dog  has  found  the  wounded  man  and  has  gone  to  the  nearest 
elevation  in  sight  of  the  trainer,  to  bark. 


like  soldiers.  Vegetius  relates  that  the  Ro- 
mans soon  learned  the  value  of  dogs  as  senti- 
nels and  put  them  in  the  towers  of  fortifi- 
cations to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  A  relief  has  been  dug  up  at  Hercu- 
laneum  which  shows  a  hound  protected  by 
armor,  fighting  bravely  against  the  barbari- 
ans in  the  defence  of  a  Roman  post. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  still  find  dogs  em- 
ployed in  offence  as  well  as  in  defence.  The 
Scotch  bloodhound  pursued  the  enemy  into 
his  remotest  hiding-places.     For  attack  on 


History  records  the  employment  of  war 
dogs  in  every  century  of  the  modern  epoch. 
Columbus,  in  fighting  the  Indians  of  the 
New  World,  constituted  his  order  of  battle 
as  follows :  two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  twen- 
ty cavalrymen,  and  twenty  dogs.  During 
the  conquest  of  Peru  the  dogs  of  Pizarro 
strangled  hundreds  of  Indians,  and  at  Cox- 
amalca  they  showed  such  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry that  the  King  of  Spain  issued  a  de- 
cree giving  them  a  pension.  In  1522,  at  the 
renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Spain, 


Found  and  aided. 
(German  Army.) 


King  Henry  VIII  of  England  offered  his 
nephew,  the  Spanish  king,  Charles  V,  forty 
thousand  mercenaries  and  four  thousand 
war  dogs  as  auxiliaries  against  Francis  I. 
Napoleon  in  Egypt,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  wrote  Marmont  to  get 
together  all  the  dogs  of  Alexandria  and  tie 
them  at  a  distance  from  the  ramparts  so 
that  they  would  give  the  alarm.  At  Aus- 
terlitz  the  dog  Moustarhe  saved  his  regi- 
ment's flag  from  the  Austrians,  and  in  re- 
ward was  decorated  by  Marshal  Lannes. 
The  French  in  Algeria  learned  the  use  of 
dogs  as  sentinels  from  the  Kabyles,  and  to- 
day they  turn  that  knowledge  against  the  in- 
surgent Arabs  of  Tunis.  In  Turkey,  dogs 
were  used  as  scouts  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  reappeared  in  the  nineteenth 
at  the  storming  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
where  the  surprise  planned  by  the  Greeks 
was  frustrated  by  the  watchfulness  of  the 
dogs.  In  1877  and  1878  the  Russians  em- 
ployed dogs  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  in  1882 
the  Austrians  in  the  Balkans  used  them  to 
prevent  ambuscades.  In  Java  to-day  the 
Dutch  use  trained  dogs  to  guard  themselves 
from  surprise  by  hostile  natives.  During 
the  recent  insurrection  in  the  Philippines 
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the  insurgents  were  warned  of  the  approach 
of  American  troops  to  their  villages  by  the 
barking  of  dogs.  Nowadays  dogs  are  no 
longer  used  in  war  as  combatants,  but  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  they  are 
trained,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  private  individuals,  to  act  as 
sentinels  on  outpost  and  as  scouts  in  march- 
ing through  broken  country,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise by  hostile  patrols,  to  guard  baggage, 
and  to  carry  messages  and  ammunition. 

The  customs  guards  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier of  France  have  for  a  long  time  employed 
dogs  in  a  service  which  is  not  unlike  milita- 
ry service.  Having  found  that  smugglers 
trained  dogs  to  avoid  the  guards,  packed 
them  with  lace  and  set  them  loose  in  Bel- 
gium to  pick  their  way  back  to  their  masters 
in  France,  they  themselves  trained  dogs  to 
watch  for  and  fight  these  smugglers'  dogs. 

The  idea  of  using  dogs  in  the  ambulance 
service  is  quite  a  new  one.  It  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  employment  of  dogs  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  to  rescue  travellers 
overcome  by  the  snows  of  the  x\lps. 

In  1893  there  was  founded  in  Germany  a 
society  called  the  "  Deutscher  Verein  ftir  San- 
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itatshunde,"  which  has  for  its  object  the 
training  of  dogs  to  search  for  and  carry  first 
aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield.  In 
the  German  Army  there  are  two  war  dogs 
attached  to  each  company  of  the  Jaeger  or 
sharpshooter  battalions;  and  elaborate  in- 
structions have  been  issued  covering  every 
detail  of  their  management  and  training. 
These  dogs  are  used  principally  for  aiding 
sentinels  on  outpost,  for  the  transmission  of 
information  sent  in  by  patrols,  and  for  com- 
munication between  the  chains  of  outposts, 
but  they  have  also  incidentally  and  experi- 
mentally been  taught  to  recover  wounded. 
In  1899  a  field  trial  of  dogs  from  the  Ger- 
man Society  for  Ambulance  Dogs  was  made 
by  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  at  Coblentz,  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  corps  exercises. 
Major  Richardson,  a  well-known  dog  owner 
of  Carnoustie,  Scotland,  formerly  of  the 
British  Army,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  these  trials  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette  of  November  23,  1901:  "At  dusk 
the  keepers  brought  out  four  ambulance 
dogs.  Previously  two  hundred  soldiers  had 
been  put  out  to  represent  the  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  stretcher-bearers  set  out  in  the 
darkness  carrying  torches  and  lanterns.  It 
was  an  interesting  piece  of  most  difficult 
work,  and  numbers  of  officers,  mounted  and 
on  foot,  followed  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
The  work  commenced  in  the  Coblentz  wood, 
and  a  more  difficult  task  could  not  have 
been  found  for  the  dogs.  Two  dogs  worked 
on  the  right  and  two  dogs  on  the  left,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  and  crowds,  re- 
covered all  the  casualties  in  pitch  darkness 
without  lanterns.  Two  hundred  more  sol- 
diers had  also  been  placed  on  various  parts 
of  the  glaciers  of  Coblentz;  the  stretcher- 
bearers  were  sent  out  first  this  time,  and, 
after  having  scoured  the  ground  thoroughly, 
reported  eighteen  men  missing.  The  four 
ambulance  dogs  and  keepers  were  then 
called  for,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  eigh- 
teen men  were  recovered  from  the  most  im- 
possible hiding-places;  these  men  in  actual 
warfare  would  have  been,  without  a  doubt, 
left  to  their  fate.  This  trial  was  considered 
highly  satisfactory  by  the  staff  of  the  Eighth 
Army  Corps,  and  demonstrated  that  as,  ow- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder, 
all  ranks  are  obliged  to  take  cover  and  cas- 
ualties will  chiefly  occur  in  cover  where  thev 
are  most  difficult  for  stretcher-bearers  to 
find,  the  dog's  scenting  powers  come  as  a 
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most  valuable  auxiliary."  The  report  of 
the  director  was  favorable ;  but  it  is  appar- 
ently the  intention  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  free  the  army  of  work  of  this  nature 
and  leave  it  to  the  volunteer  ambulance  com- 
panies. Further  experiments  in  this  line 
have  not,  as  far  as  known,  been  undertaken 
in  the  German  Army. 

I  have  recently  received  a  report  concern- 
ing an  exhibition  on  a  small  scale  which  the 
president  of  the  German  Society  for  Ambu- 
lance Dogs  gave  with  his  four-year-old  col- 
lie bitch,  Resi.  The  ground  worked  over 
was  limited  and  known ;  yet  the  dog  oper- 
ated with  an  extraordinary  intelligence  that 
permitted  a  belief  of  possibly  equal  perform- 
ance over  a  larger,  unknown  territory.  Mr. 
Bungartz,  holding  the  dog,  placed  a  mes- 
sage in  a  small  wallet  tied  about  her  neck. 
Then  he  faced  to  the  front,  released  the 
dog,  and  waving  his  hand  in  the  general  di- 
rection, commanded,  "Forward,  march." 
(The  commands  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
drill  regulations.)  At  this  command,  the 
dog  sprang  forward,  ran  alone  at  full  speed 
across  the  open  separating  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred yards,  up  a  steep  hill  into  the  hands  of 
an  assistant.  The  assistant  then  held  the 
dog,  read  the  message,  prepared  an  answer, 
and  commanding  "  Return,  march,"  sent 
the  dog  back.  Another  exchange  of  mes- 
sages was  similarly  effected  across  an  inter- 
val of  two  hundred  yards  through  the  brush, 
where  parties  were  concealed  from  each 
other's  view  and  where  their  positions  were 
only  approximately  known.  In  the  search 
for  wounded  my  informant  concealed  him- 
self in  dense  underbrush,  after  doubling  on 
his  trail  and  completely  deceiving  trainer 
and  dog  as  to  the  direction  taken.  The  dog 
was  then  released,  and  ranging  to  the  front, 
right  and  left,  after  the  manner  of  a  bird 
dog,  left  the  open  field,  entered  the  woods, 
and  was  very  soon  by  my  informant's  side. 
The  dog  returned  directly  to  the  trainer, 
then  again  to  my  informant,  and  repeated 
this  action  until  the  trainer  came  up. 

At  the  present  moment  the  kennels  of  the 
German  Society  for  Ambulance  Dogs  are 
empty  on  account  of  the  demand  for  dogs  to 
be  used  in  the  present  wars  in  Manchuria 
and  German  Southwest  Africa. 

In  Italy  the  training  of  ambulance  dogs 
has  been  undertaken,  not  by  civilian  asso- 
ciations, but  by  the  army.  About  eight 
years  ago,  Captain  Ernesto  Ciotola,  medical 
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officer  of  the  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
studied  the  German  methods  of  training, 
purchased  some  dogs,  and  initiated  experi- 
ments on  his  own  account.  Two  years  ago 
the  Minister  of  War  gave  the  work  his  offi- 
cial sanction  by  detailing  Captain  Ciotola 
to  carry  on  this  instruction  for  the  army  and 
assigning  four  enlisted  men  to  assist  in  the 
work. 

At  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Italian  Army  held 
last  autumn  near  Quero,  in  the  Department 
of  Venetia,  there  were  two  important  field 
trials  of  ambulance  dogs.  During  the  ni  ght 
trial  the  dogs  carried  little  reflecting  lanterns 
about  their  necks,  in  addition  to  the  pouch 
containing  stimulant  and  first-aid  packet. 
In  each  trial  eight  or  ten  hypothetically 
wounded  officers  and  men,  chosen  from  the 
observers,  wrere  concealed  in  a  rough  plot  of 
ground  some  six  hundred  yards  square,  cut 
up  by  trenches,  roads,  walls,  trees,  and  un- 
derbrush. The  dogs  started  off  quickly  in 
the  direction  their  trainer  pointed,  and 
searched  every  nook  and  corner  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  field  until  they  found  a  wounded 
man.  Two  of  the  dogs  had  been  taught  to 
return  to  their  master  after  finding  a  wound- 
ed man,  and  two  had  been  trained  to  re- 
main by  the  side  of  the  patient  and  bark  un- 
til the  litter-bearers  came  up.  It  was  thought 
that  the  former  system  worked  better  in  the 
daytime  and  the  latter  at  night.  Captain 
Ciotola  purposes  to  combine  the  two  systems 
by  training  the  dog,  after  finding  a  wounded 
man,  to  run  back  to  the  open  space,  road, 
or  path  over  which  the  bearers  would  have 
to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  patient,  and 
bark  there  until  the  bearers  could  come  up. 
During  the  night  exercise  one  dog  found 
two  officers  who  were  supposed  to  be  wound- 
ed and  ran  barking  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  other  trial  a  dog  which  had  started 
out  followed  by  three  litter  squads  was  on 
the  search  for  a  fourth  wounded  man  be- 
fore the  litter  carrying  the  first  patient  had 
gotten  back  to  the  aid  station.  The  trials 
proved  so  successful  that  Captain  Ciotola 
was  assured  that  the  Italian  Red  Cross  As- 
sociation would  take  up  the  subject  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  larger  development  to 
this  service. 

I  am  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  a  visit 
recently  made  by  an  American  to  the  train- 
ing station  near  the  Batteria  Porta,  Furba, 
Rome.  At  a  word  from  Captain  Ciotola, 
the  dogs  ran  from  their  houses  to  the  front 


of  their  yards,  barking  and  showing  the 
greatest  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  They 
seemed  most  desirous  of  recognition  and 
petting.  The  greatest  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness must  have  been  used  in  the  training, 
for  while  almost  all  of  the  attendants  car- 
ried dog-whips,  these  were  not  used  and  the 
dogs  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The 
dogs  showed  none  of  the  cringeing  so  often 
seen  in  the  best  trained  hunting-dogs  as  well 
as  those  taught  to  perform  tricks. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  a  field 
trial.  For  this  purpose  three  dogs  were  se- 
lected, saddled  with  their  canvas  packs,  and 
put  on  leash,  each  in  charge  of  a  trainer. 
Seven  soldiers  were  ordered  to  a  neighbor- 
ing field  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  there 
to  secrete  themselves  under  different  condi- 
tions. This  field  resembled  to  a  great  ex- 
tent our  western  country — clear  of  under- 
growth, grassy,  cut  up  by  dry  watercourses, 
and  rolling.  The  soldiers  were  completely 
hidden  from  view  and  the  trainers  had  no 
idea  of  their  location  other  than  the  general 
one  that  they  were  posted  on  and  about  the 
whole  field,  as  would  be  the  case  in  actual 
war  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  country 
which  had  been  fought  over  would  be 
searched.  At  first  two  dogs  were  started, 
beginning  at  one  corner  of  the  field.  They 
coursed  back  and  forth  like  hunting-dogs, 
over  a  breadth  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
trainers.  On  finding  a  wounded  man  they 
would  at  once  run  directly  to  the  trainer  and 
then  back  to  the  place  of  discovery,  and  if 
the  trainer  were  not  in  plain  view  they  would 
return  again  to  him.  At  one  time  when  a 
dog  was  working  about  six  hundred  yards 
in  front  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  made  a 
discovery,  as  he  stopped  abruptly  in  his 
coursing  and  ran  rapidly  back  to  his  trainer, 
although  the  ground  appeared  to  be  level 
and  neither  the  wounded  man  nor  the  spot 
where  he  was  lying  could  be  seen  by  the  ob- 
servers, as  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  shallow 
depression. 

After  the  work  of  these  two  dogs  was 
shown,  the  third  dog  was  started  on  a  search 
for  two  men  still  undiscovered.  The  work 
of  this  dog  was  similar  to  that  of  the  others, 
the  only  difference  being  the  manner  of  an- 
nouncing the  finding  of  a  wounded  soldier. 
This  dog  would  run  back  about  fifty  yards 
in  the  direction  of  the  trainer  and  would 
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bark  continuously  for  several  seconds,  then 
returning  to  the  wounded  man,  he  would 
again  run  barking  to  the  trainer,  and  he 
would  keep  this  up  until  the  trainer  was 
quite  near. 

The  dogs  worked  with  their  noses  quite 
near  the  ground,  but  they  did  not,  immedi- 
ately on  crossing  them,  pick  up  the  fresh 
trails  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  places 
of  hiding,  and  they  did  not  discover  the 
soldiers  until  actually  reaching  the  hiding- 
places,  and  then,  only  after  thoroughly  work- 
ing the  ground.  It  was  particularly  notice- 
able that  though  the  dogs  sometimes  coursed 
close  together,  yet  they  paid  no  attention  to 
one  another,  nor  to  strange  dogs  and  peas- 
ants who  were  crossing  the  field  during  the 
exhibition. 

In  the  British  Army  no  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  use  of  dogs  for  war  pur- 
poses, either  for  service  with  the  ambulance 
corps  or  as  sentinels,  but  a  few  individuals 
have  experimented  along  these  lines.  Major 
E.  Hautonville  Richardson,  late  of  the  For- 
ty-fifth Infantry,  who  is  a  recognized  kennel 
authority,  seems  to  be  the  repository  of  about 
all  the  best  information  on  this  subject  in 
Great  Britain.  He  studied  the  methods  of 
training  in  use  in  Germany,  and  brought 
over  a  dog  to  use  in  training  dogs  in  his  own 
kennel.  He  has  given  his  attention  partic- 
ularly to  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  ambulance 
service.  An  unofficial  account  of  test  trials 
which  Major  Richardson  gave  atNetley  ap- 
peared in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  of 
October  18,  1902. 

Up  to  the  present  war  no  experiments  had 
been  made  with  ambulance  dogs  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  But  at  the  instance  of  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  the  Empress  Alexandra  Fe- 
dorovna,  several  military  sanitary  dogs  have 
recently  been  bought  in  Berlin  and,  together 
with  two  hunting  dogs  of  the  imperial  pack, 
have  been  sent  with  the  field  ambulance  at- 
tached to  the  Thirty-seventh  Division  of  In- 
fantry. The  results  of  the  work  of  these 
dogs  are  not  known  as  yet. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  states  that 
three  collies  which  were  bought  in  Scotland 
to  serve  as  ambulance  dogs  for  the  Russian 
Arm\r  in  Manchuria  left  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  4th  of  August  for  General  Kuropatkin's 
headquarters.  "Tests  at  Gatchina,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  are  described  by  M.  LiadofT, 
their  director,  as  entirely  satisfactory.  By 
night,  and  in  rain  and  fog,  the  dogs  have 


found  the  wounded  whom  they  were  sent  to 
seek,  and  returned  to  the  field  hospital,  even 
when  it  was  moved  after  they  had  set  out, 
and  reaccompanied  the  bearers  back  to 
where  they  ha  d  found  the  men  lying.  Asked 
whether  they  might  not  serve  equally  the 
Japanese,  M.  Liadoff  said :  '  The  scent  will 
tell  them  when  the  men  are  Japanese,  and 
they  will  not  help  them.  Even  the  lowest 
animals  can  distinguish  between  Europeans 
and  Asiatics.  Even  sharks,  which  devour 
Europeans,  will  not  touch  Chinese.'  The 
three  dogs  will  serve  the  First  Army  Corps. 
Later,  others  will  be  sent.  Ten  poods  (400 
pounds)  of  patent  biscuits  are  sent  with  the 
three  dogs  for  food  en  route.  Each  receives 
three  biscuits  a  day." 

In  the  French  Army  the  training  of  dogs 
for  military  purposes  is  left  to  individual  in- 
itiative. Occasionally  an  officer,  for  his 
pleasure  and  with  the  consent  of  his  supe- 
riors, has  done  good  work  in  training  dogs 
and  teaching  his  men  to  use  them,  but  a 
change  of  garrison  or  a  new  contingent  in- 
tervenes, and  his  work  is  lost.  Some  of  the 
Alpine  chasseurs  battalions  have  war  dogs, 
but  they  are  not  officially  noticed. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  no  dogs 
are  used  or  trained  for  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice, and  no  publications  on  this  subject 
have  appeared  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Captain  I.  G.  A.  Berdez,  of  the  Swiss  Army, 
has  studied  the  training  of  ambulance  dogs 
in  Germany,  and  has  trained  dogs  of  his 
own  in  Switzerland.  His  manual  entitled 
"Anleitung  zur  Dresser  und  Verwendung 
des  Sanitatshundes,"  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  formal  treatise  on  this  subject  extant. 

Various  breeds  of  dogs  have  been  tried  in 
these  various  countries,  but  the  Scotch  col- 
lie seems  to  be  the  favorite.  Less  is  required 
of  an  ambulance  dog  than  of  a  war  dog; 
but  keen  vision,  hearing,  and  sense  of  smell 
are  all  desirable  qualities  in  an  ambulance 
dog,  and  intelligence,  docility,  activity,  and 
endurance  are  essential.  It  may  be  permis- 
sible to  doubt  how  much  these  dogs  rely  on 
the  sense  of  smell,  judging  from  the  infor- 
mation which  is  available.  Hunting-dogs 
have  keen  scenting  powers  and  range  well, 
but  their  passion  for  hunting  is  liable  to  lead 
them  astray.  Poodles  become  lazy  with 
age.  The  bloodhound  has  extraordinary 
scenting  powers,  but  is  defective  in  speed 
and  in  acuteness  of  vision  and  hearing.  The 
greyhound  has  great  speed  and  excellent 
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vision  and  hearing,  but,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Scotch  greyhound  or  deer- 
hound,  is  too  delicate.  St.  Bernard  and 
Newfoundland  dogs  are  too  heavy  and  suf- 
fer from  the  heat. 

The  friends  of  the  Airedale  terrier  claim 
for  this  dog  an  excellent  nose  and  superior 
tractabilitv.  They  hold  it  to  be  less  nervous 
and  more  easily  handled  than  the  collie. 
Though  the  Airedale  terrier's  coat  is  dense, 
it  is  wiry  and  lies  close  to  the  body  and  does 
not  collect  snow  and  ice  in  winter. 

The  German  shepherd  dog  has  been  tried 
in  Bavaria  with  good  result,  but  it  is  not  a 
well-bred  dog.  A  Society  of  the  German 
Shepherd  Dog  has  been  formed,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  breed. 

The  German  Society  for  Ambulance 
Dogs  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Scotch  col- 
lie, but  it  rejects  the  enervated,  so-called 
"  improved"  species.  The  coat  of  the  col- 
lie is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  points,  but 
too  much,  both  of  stamina  and  other  essen- 
tial qualities,  has  been  of  late  years  sacri- 
ficed to  an  inordinate  growth.  The  Ger- 
man Society  procures  its  dogs  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  race  has 
been  hardened  by  rough  climate,  severe 
treatment,  meagre  meals,  and  hard  work. 
These  animals,  living  constantly  in  the  open 
air,  and  accustomed  to  protect,  direct,  and 
supervise  herds,  have  a  keen  scent,  good 
sight  and  hearing,  with  great  endurance, 
activity,  and  intelligence. 

In  Italy  the  collie  was  used  in  Captain 
Ciotola's  first  experiments,  and  it  has  proven 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  still  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  breeds.  Major  Rich- 
ardson considers  the  black  or  sable  collie  the 
best  breed.  The  collie  is  perhaps  a  little 
timid  and  needs  the  best  of  training  in  order 
to  acquire  the  courage  and  confidence  nec- 
essary for  its  work  when  far  from  the  train- 
er. It  is  very  affectionate  and  requires  con- 
siderable petting.  Captain  Berdez  states 
that  in  Switzerland,  during  the  past  winter, 
his  collies  were  seriously  impeded  and  event- 
ually entirely  checked  when  working  in  the 
mountains  by  snow  collecting  on  and  freez- 
ing to  their  abundant  coats. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  the 
choice  of  breeding  animals,  covering, whelp- 
ing, weaning,  the  management  of  the  pup, 
feeding,  the  training  room,  the  training 
equipment,  rewards  and  punishment,  are 
the  same  in  the  rearing  of  dogs  for  ambu- 


lance work  as  in  the  rearing  of  dogs  for  any 
other  purposes. 

The  method  of  training  is  founded  solely 
on  the  greediness  of  the  young  dog,  and 
therefore  the  training  should  begin  as  soon 
as  possible,  say  when  the  dog  is  about  six 
or  seven  months  old.  Dogs  bought  in  Scot- 
land and  brought  to  Italy  when  about  a  year 
old  require  a  longer  time  to  instruct  than 
dogs  born  at  the  military  kennels.  The  pup- 
pies are  allowed  to  run  with  the  mother 
when  she  is  being  exercised,  and  in  that  way 
acquire  an  early  understanding  of  what  is 
required. 

The  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes teaching  the  dog  to  answer  the  call, 
to  lead  with  and  without  a  line,  to  lie  down, 
to  sit  down,  to  jump,  to  remain  on  guard,  to 
bark,  etc.  The  special  course  of  training 
for  the  ambulance  dog  includes  elimination 
of  gun-shyness  and  of  the  desire  to  hunt, 
swimming,  fetching,  seeking  lost  articles, 
carrying  messages,  and  finally  the  seeking 
of  wounded  and  barking  or  "  indicating." 
Under  no  circumstances  is  the  ambulance 
dog  allowed  to  run  aimlessly  over  the  coun- 
try, but  he  is  taught  to  search  the  vicinity  of 
the  trainer  in  any  designated  direction. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  his  thoroughly 
searching  ditches,  thickets,  and  other  hiding- 
places. 

The  dog  is  taught  to  look  upon  every 
prostrate  man  as  the  wounded  whom  he  is 
seeking.  The  trainer  points  and  moves 
towrard  the  supposedly  wounded  man,  con- 
tinually calling  out  "Seek  wounded!"  If 
these  exercises  are  tried  first  in  a  place 
where  the  dog  sees  nothing  but  the  trainer 
and  his  assistant,  he  will  finally  go  to  the 
latter,  who  then  caresses  him  and  rewards 
him  after  he  has  barked  at  command.  In 
the  first  attempts  it  can  do  no  harm  if  the 
assistant  coaxes  the  dog  to  him. 

The  dog  is  made  to  understand  from  the 
beginning  that  he  must  announce  his  find 
to  his  master.  He  can  be  taught  to  do  this 
in  either  one  of  two  ways:  by  barking  or  by 
"indicating."  If  he  is  trained  in  the  first 
method  he  remains  by  the  wounded  man 
and  barks  loud  and  long  until  his  master  ar- 
rives. The  barking  must  increase,  becom- 
ing louder  and  stronger,  developing  finally 
into  a  mournful  howl.  If  the  dog  has  been 
accustomed  from  the  beginning  every  time 
he  finds  a  wrounded  man  to  bark  at  com- 
mand until  his  master  arrives,  and  only  then 
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to  be  rewarded,  he  soon  learns  to  bark  with- 
out being  told.  If  he  is  trained  to  ''indi- 
cate" he  returns  at  once  from  the  wounded 
man  to  his  master,  and  by  his  demeanor  in- 
dicates that  his  master  is  to  come  along.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  particularly 
intelligent  dog  who  has  been  trained  to. an- 
nounce his  find  by  barking  will,  of  his  own 
accord,  learn  to  combine  the  two  methods. 
Understanding  that  his  barking  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  master  to  the 
scene,  and  having  barked  a  long  time  in 
vain,  he  suddenly  hits  upon  the  idea  of  going 
and  fetching  his  master. 

Captain  Ciotola  has  succeeded  in  having 
four  dogs  work  together  in  the  search  for 
the  wounded,  and  in  these  exercises  they 
have  explored  a  territory  about  two  kilome- 
tres wide  and  one  deep.  From  this  it  is  as- 
sumed that  not  more  than  four  dogs — per- 
haps three,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  division 
This  question  will  receive  close  attention 
during  the  coming  year. 

Repeated  exercises  are  undertaken  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
by  day  and  night,  in  order  to  perfect  the  dog 


in  his  duties  and  to  make  him  reliable.  The 
complete  training  of  an  ambulance  dog 
takes  about  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  exercises  take  place  daily,  though 
only  for  a  short  time  (not  more  than  half  an 
hour,  for  example),  so  as  not  to  fatigue  the 
young  dog  and  disgust  him  with  the  work 
from  the  start.  Each  dog  is  supplied  with 
a  khaki-colored  canvas  saddle  secured  by  a 
girth  and  breast  band,  in  which  there  are 
the  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  band- 
ages and  a  bottle  of  cordial.  No  collar  or 
small  keg  is  carried,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the 
case  with  the  St.  Bernard  dog. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in 
time  wealthy  dog  owners,  militia  ambulance 
companies,  and  the  various  civilian  associa- 
tions which  have  rendered  such  valuable 
services  in  the  past  by  supplementing  the 
medical  department  of  our  army,  may  take 
up  the  training  of  dogs  to  search  for  and 
carry  aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
and  thus  be  the  means  in  future  wars  of 
saving  the  lives  of  many  soldiers  whose 
names  will  otherwise  swell  the  long  roll  of 
the  "missing." 


TO    A    CHILD 

By  Sophie  Jewett 

The  leaves  talked  in  the  twilight,  dear; 

Hearken  the  tale  they  told: 
How,  in  some  far-off  place  and  year, 

Before  the  world  grew  old, 

I  was  a  dreaming  forest-tree, 

You  were  a  wild,  sweet  bird 
That  sheltered  at  the  heart  of  me 

Because  The  north  wind  stirred. 

How,  when  the  chiding  gale  was  still, 

When  peace  fell  soft  on  fear, 
You  stayed  one  golden  hour  to  fill 

My  dream  with  singing,  dear. 

To-night,  the  self-same  songs  are  sung 

The  first  green  forest  heard; 
My  heart  and  the  gray  world  grow  young 

To  shelter  you,  my  bird. 


THROUGH    THE     IVORY    GATE 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
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REEZE-FILTERED 

through  shifting  leafage,  the 
June  morning  sunlight  came 
in  at  the  open  window  by  the 
boy's  bed,  under  the  green 
shades,  across  the  shadowy, 
white  room,  and  danced  a  noiseless  dance 
of  youth  and  freshness  and  spring-time 
against  the  wall  opposite.  The  boy's  head 
stirred  on  his  pillow.  He  spoke  a  quick 
word  from  out  of  his  dream.  "  The  key  ?  " 
he  said  inquiringly,  and  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  awoke  him.  Dark,  drowsy  eyes 
opened,  and  he  stared  half-seeing,  at  the 
picture  that  hung  facing  him.  Was  it  the 
play  of  mischievous  sunlight,  was  it  the 
dream  that  still  held  his  brain  ?  He  knew 
the  picture  line  by  line,  and  there  was  no 
such  figure  in  it.  It  was  a  large  photo- 
graph of  Fairfield,  the  Southern  home  of 
his  mother's  people,  and  the  boy  remem- 
bered it  always  hanging  there,  opposite  his 
bed,  the  first  sight  to  meet  his  eyes  every 
morning  since  his  babyhood.  So  he  was 
certain  there  was  no  figure  in  it,  more  than 
all  one  so  remarkable  as  this  strapping 
little  chap  in  his  queer  clothes,  his  dress  of 
conspicuous  plaid  with  large  black  velvet 
squares  sewed  on  it,  who  stood  now  in 
front  of  the  old  manor-house.  Could  it  be 
only  a  dream?  Could  it  be  that  a  little 
ghost,  wandering  childlike  in  dim,  heav- 
enly fields,  had  joined  the  gay  troop  of  his 
boyish  visions  and  slipped  in  with  them 
through  the  ivory  gate  of  pleasant  dreams  ? 
The  boy  put  his  fists  to  his  eyes  and  rubbed 
them  and  looked  again.  The  little  fellow 
was  still  there,  standing  with  sturdy  legs 
wide  apart  as  if  owning  the  scene;  he 
laughed  as  he  held  toward  the  boy  a  key — 
a  small  key  tied  with  a  scarlet  ribbon. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  boy's  mind  that 
the  key  was  for  him,  and  out  of  the  dim 
world  of  sleep  he  stretched  his  young  arm 
for  it;  to  reach  it  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then 
he  was  awake  and  knew  himself  alone  in 
the  peace  of  his  own  little  room,  and 
laughed  shamefacedly  at  the  reality  of  the 
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vision  which  had  followed  him  from  dream- 
land into  the  very  boundaries  of  conscious- 
ness, which  held  him  even  now  with  gentle 
tenacity,  which  drew  him  back  through 
the  day,  from  his  studies,  from  his  play, 
into  the  strong  current  of  its  fascination. 

The  first  time  Philip  Beckwith  had  this 
dream  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and, 
withheld  by  the  deep  reserve  of  childhood, 
he  told  not  even  his  mother  about  it,  though 
he  lived  in  its  atmosphere  all  day  and  re- 
membered it  vividly  days  longer.  A  year 
after  it  came  again ;  and  again  it  was  a 
June  morning,  and  as  his  eyes  opened  the 
little  boy  came  once  more  out  of  the  pict- 
ure toward  him,  laughing  and  holding  out 
the  key  on  its  scarlet  string.  The  dream 
was  a  pleasant  one,  and  Philip  welcomed  it 
eagerly  from  his  sleep  as  a  friend.  There 
seemed  something  sweet  and  familiar  in 
the  child's  presence  beyond  the  one  mem- 
ory of  him,  as  again  the  boy,  with  eyes 
half  open  to  every-day  life, saw  him  standing, 
small  but  masterful,  in  the  garden  of  that 
old  house  where  the  Fairfields  had  lived 
for  more  than  a  century.  Half  consciously 
he  tried  to  prolong  the  vision,  tried  not  to 
wake  entirely  for  fear  of  losing  it;  but  the 
picture  faded  surely  from  the  curtain  of 
his  mind  as  the  tangible  world  painted 
there  its  heavier  outlines.  It  was  as  if  a 
happy  little  spirit  had  tried  to  follow  him, 
for  love  of  him,  from  a  country  lying  close, 
yet  separated;  it  was  as  if  the  common 
childhood  of  the  two  made  it  almost  pos- 
sible for  them  to  meet;  as  if  a  message 
that  might  not  be  spoken,  were  yet  almost 
delivered. 

The  third  time  the  dream  came  it  was  a 
December  morning  of  the  year  when  Philip 
was  fifteen,  and  falling  snow  made  waver- 
ing light  and  shadow  on  the  wall  where  hung 
the  picture.  This  time,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
yet  with  the  possession  of  the  dream  strong- 
ly on  him,  he  lay  sub-consciously  alert  and 
gazed,  as  in  the  odd  unmistakable  dress  that 
Philip  knew  now  in  detail,  the  bright-faced 
child  swung  toward  him,  always  from  the 
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garden  of  that  old  place,  always  trying  with 
loving,  merry  efforts  to  reach  Philip  from  out 
of  it, — always  holding  to  him  the  red-rib- 
boned key.  Like  a  wary  hunter  the  big  boy 
lay — knowing  it  unreal,  yet  living  it  keenly 
— and  watched  his  chance.  As  the  little 
figure  glided  close  to  him  he  put  out  his 
hand  suddenly,  swiftly  for  the  key — he  was 
awake.  As  always,  the  dream  was  gone; 
the  little  ghost  was  baffled  again;  the  two 
worlds  might  not  meet. 

That  day  Mrs.  Beckwith,  putting  in  order 
an  old  mahogany  secretary,  showed  him  a 
drawer  full  of  photographs,  daguerrotypes. 
The  boy  and  his  gay  young  mother  were  the 
best  of  friends,  for,  only  nineteen  when  he 
was  born,  she  had  never  let  the  distance 
widen  between  them;  had  held  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  youth  sacred  against  the  time 
when  he  should  share  it.  Year  by  year,  liv- 
ing in  his  enthusiasms,  drawing  him  to  hers, 
she  had  grown  young  in  his  childhood,  which 
year  by  year  came  closer  to  her  maturity. 
Until  now  there  was  between  the  tall,  athletic 
lad  and  the  still  young  and  attractive  woman , 
an  equal  friendship,  a  common  youth,  which 
gave  charm  and  elasticity  to  the  natural  tie 
between  them.  Yet  even  to  this  comrade- 
mother  the  boy  had  not  told  his  dream, 
for  the  difficulty  of  putting  into  words  the 
atmosphere,  the  compelling  power  of  it. 
So  that  when  she  opened  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  black  cases  which  held  the  early 
sun-pictures,  and  showed  him  the  portrait 
within,  he  startled  her  by  a  sudden  excla- 
mation. From  the  frame  of  red  velvet  and 
tarnished  gilt  there  laughed  up  at  him  the 
little  boy  of  his  dream.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking him,  and  if  there  were  doubt  about 
the  face,  there  was  the  peculiar  dress — the 
black  and  white  plaid  with  large  squares  of 
black  velvet  sewed  here  and  there  as  deco- 
ration. Philip  stared  in  astonishment  at 
the  sturdy  figure,  the  childish  face  with  its 
wide  forehead  and  level,  strong  brows;  its 
dark  eyes  straight-gazing  and  smiling. 

"  Mother — who  is  he  ?  Who  is  he  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"Why,  my  lamb,  don't  you  know?  It's 
your  little  uncle  Philip — my  brother,  for 
whom  you  were  named — Philip  Fairfield  the 
sixth.  There  was  always  a  Philip  Fairfield 
at  Fairfield  since  1790.  This  one  was  the 
last,  poor  baby!  and  he  died  when  he  was 
five.  Unless  you  go  back  there  some  day — 
that's  my  hope,  but  it's  not  likely  to  come 


true.  You  are  a  Yankee,  except  for  the  big 
half  of  you  that's  me.  That's  Southern, 
every  inch."  She  laughed  and  kissed  his 
fresh  cheek  impulsively.  "  But  what  made 
you  so  excited  over  this  picture,  Phil?" 

Philip  gazed  down,  serious,  a  little  em- 
barrassed, at  the  open  case  in  his  hand. 
"  Mother,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  "  you'll 
laugh  at  me,  but  I've  seen  this  chap  in  a 
dream  three  times  now." 

"Oh!"  She  did  laugh  at  him.  "Oh, 
Philip !  What  have  you  been  eating  for  din- 
ner, I'd  like  to  know?  I  can't  have  vou 
seeing  visions  of  your  ancestors  at  fifteen — 
it's  unhealthy." 

The  boy,  reddening,  insisted.  "  But, 
mother,  really,  don't  you  think  it  was  queer  ? 
I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  do  now — and  I've 
never  seen  this  picture  before." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have — you  must  have 
seen  it,"  his  mother  threw  back  lightly. 
"  You've  forgotten,  but  the  image  of  it  was 
tucked  away  in  some  dark  corner  of  your 
mind,  and  when  you  were  asleep  it  stole 
out  and  played  tricks  on  you.  That's  the 
way  forgotten  ideas  do:  they  get  even  with 
you  in  dreams  for  having  forgotten  them." 

"Mother,  only  listen "     But  Mrs. 

Beckwith,  her  eyes  lighting  with  a  swift 
turn  of  thought,  interrupted  him — laid  her 
finger  on  his  lips. 

"  No — you  listen,  boy  dear — quick,  be- 
fore I  forget  it!  I've  never  told  you  about 
this,  and  it's  very  interesting." 

And  the  youngster,  used  to  these  wilful 
ways  of  his  sister-mother,  laughed  and  put 
his  fair  head  against  her  shoulder  and  lis- 
tened. 

"  It's  quite  a  romance,"  she  began,  "  only 
there  isn't  any  end  to  it;  it's  all  unfinished 
and  disappointing.  It's  about  this  little 
Philip  here,  whose  name  you  have— my 
brother.  He  died  when  he  was  five,  as  I 
said,  but  even  then  he  had  a  bit  of  dramatic 
history  in  his  life.  He  was  born  just  before 
war-time  in  1859,  and  he  was  a  beautiful 
and  wonderful  baby;  I  can  remember  all 
about  it,  for  I  was  six  years  older.  He  was 
incarnate  sunshine,  the  happiest  child  that 
ever  lived,  but  far  too  quick  and  clever  for 
his  years.  The  servants  used  to  ask  him, 
'Who  is  you,  Marse  Philip,  sah?'  to  hear 
him  answer,  before  he  could  speak  it  plain- 
ly, 'I'm  Philip  Fairfield  of  Fairfield';  he 
seemed  to  realize  that,  and  his  responsi- 
bility to  them  and  to  the  place,  as  soon  as 
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he  could  breathe.  He  wouldn't  have  a 
darky  scolded  in  his  presence,  and  every 
morning  my  father  put  him  in  front  of  him 
in  the  saddle,  and  they  rode  together  about 
the  plantation.  My  father  adored  him,  and 
little  Philip's  sunshiny  way  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  slaves  and  the  property  pleased 
him  more  deeply,  I  think,  than  anything 
in  his  life.  But  the  war  came  before  this 
time,  when  the  child  was  about  a  year  old, 
and  my  father  went  off,  of  course,  as  every 
Southern  man  went  who  could  walk,  and 
for  a  year  we  did  not  see  him.  Then  he 
was  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill;  and  came  home  to  get  well. 
However,  it  was  more  serious  than  he 
knew,  and  he  did  not  get  well.  Twice  he 
went  off  again  to  join  our  army,  and  each 
time  he  was  sent  back  within  a  month,  too 
ill  to  be  of  any  use.  He  chafed  constantly, 
of  course,  because  he  must  stay  at  home 
and  farm,  when  his  whole  soul  ached  to  be 
fighting  for  his  flag;  but  finally  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  he  thought  he  was  well  enough 
at  last  for  service.  He  was  to  join  General 
John  Morgan,  who  had  just  made  his  won- 
derful escape  from  prison  at  Columbus, 
and  it  was  planned  that  my  mother  should 
take  little  Philip  and  me  to  England  to  live 
there  till  the  war  was  over  and  we  could 
all  be  together  at  Fairfield  again.  With 
that  in  view  my  father  drew  all  of  his  ready 
money — it  was  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
— from  the  banks  in  Lexington,  for  my 
mother's  use  in  the  years  they  might  be 
separated.  When  suddenly,  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  to  have  gone,  the  old  wound 
broke  out  again,  and  he  was  helplessly  ill 
in  bed  at  the  hour  when  he  should  have 
been  on  his  horse  riding  toward  Tennessee. 
We  were  fifteen  miles  out  from  Lexington, 
yet  it  might  be  rumored  that  father  had 
drawn  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  of 
course,  he  was  well  known  as  a  Southern 
officer.  Because  of  the  Northern  soldiers, 
who  held  the  city,  he  feared  very  much  to 
have  the  money  in  the  house,  yet  he  hoped 
still  to  join  Morgan  a  little  later,  and  then 
it  would  be  needed  as  he  had  planned. 
Christmas  morning  my  father  was  so  much 
better  that  my  mother  went  to  church,  tak- 
ing me,  and  leaving  little  Philip,  then  four 
years  old,  to  amuse  him.  What  happened 
that  morning  was  the  point  of  all  this 
rambling;  so  now  listen  hard,  my  precious 
thing." 


The  boy,  sitting  erect  now,  caught  his 
mother's  hand  silently,  and  his  eyes  stared 
into  hers  as  he  drank  in  every  word : 

"Mammy,  who  was,  of  course,  little 
Philip's  nurse,  told  my  mother  afterward 
that  she  wras  sent  awTay  before  my  father 
and  the  boy  went  into  the  garden,  but  she 
saw  them  go  and  saw  that  my  father  had  a 
tin  box — a  box  about  twelve  inches  long, 
which  seemed  very  heavy — in  his  arms,  and 
on  his  finger  swung  a  long  red  ribbon  with 
a  little  key  strung  on  it.  Mother  knew  it  as 
the  key  of  the  box,  and  she  had  tied  the 
ribbon  on  it  herself. 

"It  was  a  bright,  crisp  Christmas  day, 
pleasant  in  the  garden — the  box  hedges 
were  green  and  fragrant,  aromatic  in  the 
sunshine.  You  don't  even  know  the  smell 
of  box  in  sunshine,  you  poor  child!  But  I 
remember  that  day,  for  I  was  ten  years  old, 
a  right  big  girl,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing for  an  invalid  to  take  the  air.  Mammy 
said  she  was  proud  to  see  how  her  '  hand- 
some boy'  kept  step  with  his  father,  and  she 
watched  the  two  until  they  got  away  down 
by  the  rose-garden,  and  then  she  couldn't 
see  little  Philip  behind  the  three-foot  hedge, 
so  she  turned  away.  But  somewhere  in  that 
big  garden,  or  under  the  trees  beside  it,  my 
father  buried  the  box  that  held  the  money — 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  shows  how  he  trust- 
ed that  baby,  that  he  took  him  with  him, 
and  you'll  see  how  his  trust  was  only  too 
well  justified.  For  that  evening,  Christmas 
night,  very  suddenly  my  father  died — be- 
fore he  had  time  to  tell  my  mother  where 
he  had  hidden  the  box.  He  tried;  when 
consciousness  came  a  few  minutes  before 
the  end  he  gasped  out, '  I  buried  the  money' 
— and  then  he  choked.  Once  again  he 
whispered  just  two  words:  ' Philip  knows.' 
And  my  mother  said, '  Yes,  dearest — Philip 
and  I  will  find  it — don't  worry,  dearest,' 
and  that  quieted  him.  She  told  me  about 
it  so  many  times. 

"After  the  funeral  she  took  little  Philip 
and  explained  to  him  as  well  as  she  could 
that  he  must  tell  mother  where  he  and  father 
had  put  the  box,  and — this  is  the  point  of  it 
all,  Philip — he  wouldn't  tell.  She  went  over 
and  over  it  all,  again  and  again,  but  it  was 
no  use.  He  had  given  his  word  to  my  father 
never  to  tell,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  baby 
to  understand  how  death  had  dissolved  that 
promise.  My  mother  tried  every  way,  of 
course,  explanations  and  reasoning   first, 
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then  pleading,  and  finally  severity;  she  even 
punished  the  poor  little  martyr,  for  it  was 
awfully  important  to  us  all.  But  the  four- 
vear-old  baby  was  absolutely  incorruptible. 
He  cried  bitterly  and  sobbed  out: 

"'Farver  said  I  mustn't  never  tell  any- 
body— never!  Farver  said  Philip  Fair- 
held  of  Fairfield  mustn't  never  bweak  his 
words,'  and  that  was  all. 

"Nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  the 
least  hint.  Of  course  there  was  great  search 
for  it,  but  it  was  well  hidden  and  it  was  never 
found.  Finally,  mother  took  her  obdurate 
son  and  me  and  came  to  New  York  with  us, 
and  we  lived  on  the  little  income  which  she 
had  of  her  own.  Her  hope  was  that  as  soon 
as  Philip  was  old  enough  she  could  make 
him  understand,  and  go  back  with  him  and 
get  that  large  sum  lying  underground — lying 
there  yet,  perhaps.  But  in  less  than  a  year 
the  little  boy  was  dead  and  the  secret  was 
gone  with  him." 

Philip  Beckwith's  eyes  were  intense  and 
wide.  The  Fairfield  eyes,  brown  and  brill- 
iant, their  young  fire  was  concentrated  on 
his  mother's  face. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  money  is  buried  down 
there,  yet,  mother?"  he  asked  solemnly. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  caught  at  the  big  fellow's 
sleeve  with  slim  fingers.  "  Don't  go  to-day, 
Phil — wait  till  after  lunch,  anyway!" 

"  Please  don't  make  fun,  mother — I  want 
to  know  about  it.  Think  of  it  lying  there 
in  the  ground!" 

"  Greedy  boy !  We  don't  need  money  now, 
Phil.     And  the  old  place  will  be  yours  when 

I  am  dead "   The  lad's  arm  went  about 

his  mother's  shoulders.  "  Oh,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  die  for  ages!  Not  till  I'm  a  tooth- 
less old  person  with  side  curls,  hobbling 
along  on  a  stick.  Like  this!" — she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  the  boy  laughed  a  great  peal 
at  the  hag-like  effect  as  his  young  mother 
threw  herself  into  the  part.  She  dropped  on 
the  divan  again  at  his  side. 

"  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  that  your 
father  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  the  money 
is  there  yet,  and  almost  impossible  that  we 
could  find  it  in  any  case.  But  some  day 
when  the  place  is  yours  you  can  have  it  put 
through  a  sieve  if  you  choose.  I  wish  I  could 
think  you  would  ever  live  there,  Phil;  but 
I  can't  imagine  any  chance  by  which  you 
should.  I  should  hate  to  have  you  sell  it — 
it  has  belonged  to  a  Philip  Fairfield  so  many 
years." 


A  week  later  the  boy  left  his  childhood 
by  the  side  of  his  mother's  grave.  His 
history  for  the  next  seven  years  may  go  in 
a  few  lines.  School  days,  vacations,  the  four 
years  at  college,  outwardly  the  common- 
place of  an  even  and  prosperous  develop- 
ment, inwardly  the  infinite  variety  of  ex- 
perience by  which  each  soul  is  a  person;  the 
result  of  the  two  so  wholesome  a  product  of 
young  manhood  that  no  one  realized  under 
the  frank  and  open  manner  a  deep  reticence, 
an  intensity,  a  sensitiveness  to  impressions, 
a  tendency  toward  mysticism  which  made 
the  fibre  of  his  being  as  delicate  as  it  was 
strong. 

Suddenly,  in  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  all  the 
externals  of  his  life  changed.  His  rich 
father  died  penniless  and  he  found  himself 
on  his  own  hands,  and  wTithin  a  month  the 
boy  who  had  owned  five  polo-ponies  was  a 
hard-working  reporter  on  a  great  daily.  The 
same  quick-wittedness  and  energy  which 
had  made  him  a  good  polo  player  made  him 
a  good  reporter.  Promotion  came  fast  and, 
as  those  who  are  busiest  have  most  time  to 
spare,  he  fell  to  writing  stories.  When  the 
editor  of  a  large  magazine  took  one,  Philip 
first  lost  respect  for  that  dignified  person, 
then  felt  ashamed  to  have  imposed  on  him, 
then  rejoiced  utterly  over  the  check.  After 
that  editors  fell  into  the  habit ;  the  people  he 
ran  against  knew  about  his  books ;  the  checks 
grew  better  reading  all  the  time ;  a  point  came 
where  it  was  more  profitable  to  stay  at  home 
and  imagine  events  than  to  go  out  and  report 
them.  He  had  been  too  busy  as  the  days 
marched,  to  generalize,  but  suddenly  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  successful  writer;  that 
if  he  kept  his  head  and  worked,  a  future  was 
before  him.  So  he  soberly  put  his  own 
English  by  the  side  of  that  of  a  master  or 
two  from  his  book-shelves,  to  keep  his  per- 
spective clear,  and  then  he  worki,  d  harder. 
And  it  came  to  be  five  years  after  his  father's 
death. 

At  the  end  of  those  years  three  things 
happened  at  once.  The  young  man  sud- 
denly was  very  tired  and  knew  that  he 
needed  the  vacation  he  had  gone  without; 
a  check  came  in  large  enough  to  make  a 
vacation  easy — and  he  had  his  old  dream. 
His  fagged  brain  had  found  it  but  another 
worry  to  decide  where  he  should  go  to  rest, 
but  the  dream  settled  the  vexed  question 
off-hand — he  would  go  to  Kentucky.  The 
very  thought  of  it  brought  rest  to  him,  for 
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like  a  memory  of  childhood,  like  a  bit  of 
his  own  soul,  he  knew  the  country — the 
"  God's  Country"  of  its  people — which  he 
had  never  seen.  He  caught  his  breath  as 
he  thought  of  warm,  sweet  air  that  held  no 
hurry  or  nerve  strain;  of  lingering  sunny 
days  whose  hours  are  longer  than  in  other 
places;  of  the  soft  speech,  the  serene  and 
ldndly  ways  of  the  people;  of  the  royal  wel- 
come waiting  for  him  as  for  everyone, 
heartfelt  and  heart-warming;  he  knew  it 
all  from  a  daughter  of  Kentucky — his  moth- 
er. It  was  May  now,  and  he  remembered 
she  had  told  him  that  the  land  was  filled 
with  roses  at  the  end  of  May — he  would 
go  then.  He  owned  the  old  place,  Fair- 
field, and  he  had  never  seen  it.  Perhaps 
it  had  fallen  to  pieces ;  perhaps  his  mother 
had  painted  it  in  colors  too  bright;  but  it 
was  his,  the  bit  of  the  earth  that  belonged 
to  him.  The  Anglo-Saxon  joy  of  land- 
owning stirred  for  the  first  time  within. 
him — he  would  go  to  his  own  place.  Buoy- 
ant with  the  new  thought  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter.  A  cousin  of  the  family,  of  a 
younger  branch,  a  certain  John  Fairfield, 
lived  yet  upon  the  land.  Not  in  the  great 
house,  for  that  had  been  closed  many 
years,  but  in  a  small  house  almost  as  old. 
called  Westerly.  Philip  had  corresponded 
with  him  once  or  twice  about  affairs  of  the 
estate,  and  each  letter  of  the  older  man's 
had  brought  a  simple  and  urgent  invitation 
to  come  South  and  visit  him.  So,  pleased 
as  a  child  with  the  plan,  he  wrote  that  he 
was  coming  on  a  certain  Thursday,  late  in 
May.  The  letter  sent,  he  went  about  in  a 
dream  of  the  South,  and  when  its  answer, 
delighted  and  hospitable,  came  simultane- 
ously with  one  of  those  bleak  and  wind)' 
turns  of  weather  which  make  New  York 
even  in  May,  a  marvellously  fitting  place 
to  leave,  he  could  not  wait.  Almost  a 
week  ahead  of  his  time  he  packed  his  bag 
and  took  the  Southwestern  Limited,  and  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning  he  awoke  in  the 
old  Phoenix  Hotel  in  Lexington.  He  had 
arrived  too  late  the  night  before  to  make 
the  fifteen  miles  to  Fairfield,  but  he  had 
looked  over  the  horses  in  the  livery-stable 
and  chosen  the  one  he  wanted,  for  he 
meant  to  go  on  horseback,  as  a  Southern 
gentleman  should,  to  his  domain.  That  he 
meant  to  go  alone,  that  no  one,  not  even  John 
Fairfield,  knew  of  his  coming,  was  not  the 
least  of  his  satisfactions,  for  the  sight  of  the 


place  of  his  forefathers,  so  long  neglected, 
was  becoming  suddenly  a  sacred  thing  to 
him.  The  old  house  and  its  young  owner 
should  meet  each  other  like  sweethearts, 
with  no  eyes  to  watch  their  greeting,  their 
slow  and  sweet  acquainting;  with  no  living 
voices  to  drown  the  sound  of  the  ghostly 
voices  that  must  greet  his  home-coming  from 
those  walls — voices  of  his  people  who  had 
lived  there,  voices  gone  long  since  into 
eternal  silence. 

A  little  crowd  of  loungers  stared  with 
frank  admiration  at  the  young  fellow  who 
came  out  smiling  from  the  door  of  the 
Phoenix  Hotel,  big  and  handsome  in  his 
riding  clothes,  his  eyes  taking  in  the  details 
of  girths  and  bits  and  straps  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  horseman. 

Philip  laughed  as  he  swung  into  the  sad- 
dle and  looked  down  at  the  friendly  faces, 
most  of  them  black  faces,  below.  "  Good- 
by,"  he  said.  "Wish  me  good  luck,  won't 
you  ?  "  and  a  willing  chorus  of  "  Good  luck, 
boss,"  came  flying  after  him  as  the  horse's 
hoofs  clattered  down  the  street. 

Through  the  bright  drowsiness  of  the 
little  city  he  rode  in  the  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  his  heart  sang  for  joy  to  feel  him- 
self again  across  a  horse,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  place  that  warmed  him  already. 
The  sun  shone  hotly,  but  he  liked  it;  he 
felt  his  whole  being  slipping  into  place, 
fitting  to  its  environment;  surely,  in  spite 
of  birth  and  breeding,  he  was  Southern 
born  and  bred,  for  this  felt  like  home  more 
than  any  home  he  had  known! 

As  he  drew  away  from  the  city,  every  little 
while,  through  stately  woodlands,  a  dignified 
sturdy  mansion  peeped  down  its  long  vista 
of  trees  at  the  passing  cavalier,  and,  enchant- 
ed with  its  beautiful  setting,  with  its  air  of 
proud  unconsciousness,  he  hoped  each  time 
that  Fairfield  would  look  like  that.  If  he 
might  live  here — and  go  to  New  York,  to  be 
sure,  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  keep  the 
edge  of  his  brain  sharpened — but  if  he 
might  live  his  life  as  these  people  lived,  in 
this  unhurried  atmosphere,  in  this  perfect 
climate,  with  the  best  things  in  his  reach  for 
every-day  use;  with  horses  and  dogs,  with 
out-of-doors  and  a  great,  lovely  country  to 
breathe  in;  with — he  smiled  vaguely — with 
sometime  perhaps  a  wife  who  loved  it  as  he 
did — he  would  ask  from  earth  no  better  life 
than  that.  Hecould write, he  feltcertain, bet- 
ter and  larger  things  in  such  surroundings. 
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But  he  pulled  himself  up  sharply  as  he 
thought  how  idle  a  day-dream  it  was.  As 
a  fact,  he  was  a  struggling  young  author, 
he  had  come  South  for  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion, and  on  the  first  morning  he  was  plan- 
ning to  live  here — he  must  be  light-headed. 
With  a  touch  of  his  heel  and  a  word  and  a 
quick  pull  on  the  curb,  his  good  horse  broke 
into  a  canter,  and  then,  under  the  loosened 
rein,  into  a  rousing  gallop,  and  Philip  went 
dashing  down  the  country  road,  past  the 
soft,  rolling  landscape,  and  under  cool 
caves  of  foliage,  vivid  with  emerald  greens 
of  May,  thoughts  and  dreams  all  dissolved 
in  exhilaration  of  the  glorious  movement, 
the  nearest  thing  to  flying  that  the  wingless 
animal,  man,  may  achieve. 

He  opened  his  coat  as  the  blood  rushed 
faster  through  him,  and  a  paper  fluttered 
from  his  pocket.  He  caught  it,  and  as  he 
pulled  the  horse  to  a  trot,  he  saw  that  it  was 
his  cousin's  letter.  So,  walking  now  along 
the  brown  shadows  and  golden  sunlight 
of  the  long  white  pike,  he  fell  to  wondering 
about  the  family  he  was  going  to  visit.  He 
opened  the  folded  letter  and  read: 

"My  dear  Cousin,"  it  said — the  kinship 
was  the  first  thought  in  John  Fairfield's 
mind — "  I  received  your  welcome  letter  on 
the  14th.  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  com- 
ing at  last  to  Kentucky,  and  I  consider  that 
it  is  high  time  you  paid  Fairfield,  which 
has  been  the  cradle  of  your  stock  for  many 
generations,  the  compliment  of  looking  at  it. 
We  closed  our  house  in  Lexington  three 
weeks  ago,  and  are  settled  out  here  now  for 
the  summer,  and  find  it  lovelier  than  ever. 
My  family  consists  only  of  myself  and  Shel- 
by, my  one  child,  who  is  now  twenty- two 
years  of  age.  We  are  both  ready  to  give 
you  an  old-time  Kentucky  welcome,  and 
Westerly  is  ready  to  receive  you  at  any  mo- 
ment you  wish  to  come." 

The  rest  was  merely  arrangements  for 
meeting  the  traveller,  all  of  which  were 
done  away  with  by  his  earlier  arrival. 

"  A  prim  old  party,  with  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  family,"  commented  Philip  mentally. 
"Well-to-do,  apparently,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  having  a  winter  house  in  the  city.  I 
wonder  what  the  boy  Shelby  is  like.  At 
twenty-two  he  should  be  doing  something 
more  profitable  than  spending  an  entire 
summer  out  here,  I  should  say." 

The  questions  faded  into  the  general 
content  of  his  mind  at  the  glimpse  of  an- 


other stately  old  pillared  homestead,  white 
and  deep  down  its  avenue  of  locusts.  At 
length  he  stopped  his  horse  to  wait  for  a 
ragged  negro  trudging  cheerfully  down  the 
road. 

"Do  you  know  a  place  around  here 
called  Fairfield?"  he  asked. 

"Yessah.  I  does  that,  sah.  It's  that  ar' 
place  right  hyeh,  sah,  by  yo'  hoss.  That 
ar"s  Fahfiel'.  Shall  I  open  the  gate  fo'  you, 
boss?"  and  Philip  turned  to  see  a  hingeless 
ruin  of  boards  held  together  by  the  per- 
suasion of  rusty  wire. 

"The  home  of  my  fathers  looks  down 
in  the  mouth,"  he  reflected  aloud. 

The  old  negro's  eyes,  gleaming  from  un- 
der shaggy  sheds  of  eyebrows,  watched 
him,  and  he  caught  the  words. 

"Is  you  a  Fahfiel',  boss?"  he  asked 
eagerly.  "Is  you  my  young  Marse?" 
He  jumped  at  the  conclusion  promptly. 
"  You  favors  de  fam'ly  mightily,  sah.  I 
heerd  you  was  comin';"  the  rag  of  a  hat 
went  off  and  he  bowed  low.  "  Hit's  cer- 
t'nly  good  news  fo'  Fahfiel',  Marse  Philip, 
hit's  mighty  good  news  fo'  us  niggers,  sah. 
IVe  b'longed  to  the  Fahfiel'  fam'ly  a  hun- 
dred years,  Marse — me  and  my  folks,  and 
I  wishes  yo'  a  welcome  home,  sah — wel- 
come home,  Marse  Philip." 

Philip  bent  with  a  quick  movement  from 
his  horse,  and  gripped  the  twisted  old 
black  hand,  speechless.  This  humble  wel- 
come on  the  highway  caught  at  his  heart 
deep  down,  and  the  appeal  of  the  colored 
people  to  Southerners,  who  know  them, 
the  thrilling  appeal  of  a  gentle,  loyal  race, 
doomed  to  live  forever  behind  a  veil  and 
hopeless  without  bitterness,  stirred  for  the 
first  time  his  manhood.  It  touched  him 
to  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  child  of  his 
people;  it  pleased  him  that  he  should  be 
"Marse  Philip"  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
cause there  had  always  been  a  Marse  Philip 
at  the  place.  It  was  bred  deeper  in  the  bone 
of  him  than  he  knew,  to  understand  the  soul 
of  the  black  man ;  the  stuff  he  was  made  of 
had  been  Southern  two  hundred  years. 

The  old  man  went  off  down  the  white 
limestone  road  singing  to  himself,  and  Philip 
rode  slowly  under  the  locusts  and  beeches 
up  the  long  drive,  grass-grown  and  lost  in 
places,  that  wound  through  the  woodland 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  his  house.  And 
as  he  moved  through  the  park,  through 
sunlight  and  shadow  of  these  great  trees 
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that  were  his,  he  felt  like  a  knight  of  King 
Arthur,  like  some  young  knight  long  exiled, 
at  last  coming  to  his  own.  He  longed  with 
an  unreasonable  seizure  of  desire  to  come 
here  to  live,  to  take  care  of  it,  beautify  it, 
fill  it  with  life  and  prosperity  as  it  had  once 
been  filled,  surround  it  with  cheerful  faces 
of  colored  people  whom  he  might  make 
happy  and  comfortable.  If  only  he  had 
money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  to  put  the 
place  once  in  order,  it  would  be  the  ideal 
setting  for  the  life  that  seemed  marked  out 
for  him — the  life  of  a  writer. 

The  horse  turned  a  corner  and  broke  into 
a  canter  up  the  slope,  and  as  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  fell  away  there  stood  before  him 
the  picture  of  his  childhood  come  to  life, 
smiling  drowsily  in  the  morning  sunlight 
with  shuttered  windows  that  were  its  sleep- 
ing eyes — the  great  white  house  of  Fair- 
field.  Its  high  pillars  reached  to  the  roof; 
its  big  wings  stretched  away  at  either  side; 
the  flicker  of  the  shadow  of  the  leaves 
played  over  it  tenderly  and  hid  broken  bits 
of  woodwork,  patches  of  paint  cracked 
away,  window-panes  gone  here  and  there. 
It  stood  as  if  too  proud  to  apologize  or  to 
look  sad  for  such  small  matters,  as  serene, 
as  stately  as  in  its  prime.  And  its  master, 
looking  at  it  for  the  first  time,  loved  it. 

He  rode  around  to  the  side  and  tied  his 
mount  to  an  old  horse-rack,  and  then 
walked  up  the  wide  front  steps  as  if  each 
lift  were  an  event.  He  turned  the  handle 
of  the  big  door  without  much  hope  that  it 
would  yield,  but  it  opened  willingly,  and 
he  stood  inside.  A  broom  lay  in  a  corner, 
windows  were  open — his  cousin  had  been 
making  ready  for  him.  There  was  the  huge 
mahogany  sofa,  horse-hair-covered,  in  the 
window  under  the  stairs,  where  his  mother 
had  read  "Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Talis- 
Philip   stepped  softly   across   the 
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wide  hall  and  laid  his  head  where  must 
have  rested  the  brown  hair  of  the  little  girl 
who  had  come  to  be,  first  all  of  his  life,  and 
then  its  dearest  memory.  Half  an  hour 
he  spent  in  the  old  house,  and  its  walls 
echoed  to  his  footsteps  as  if  in  ready  hom- 
age, and  each  empty  room  whose  door  he 
opened  met  him  with  a  sweet  half  familiar- 
ity. The  whole  place  was  filled  with  the 
presence  of  the  child  who  had  loved  it  and 
left  it,  and  for  whom  this  tall  man,  her 
child,  longed  now  as  if  for  a  little  sister 
who  should  be  here,  and  whom  he  missed. 


With  her  memory  came  the  thought  of  the 
five-year-old  uncle  who  had  made  history 
for  the  family  so  disastrously.  He  must 
see  the  garden  where  that  other  Philip  had 
gone  with  his  father  to  hide  the  money  on 
the  fated  Christmas  morning.  He  closed 
the  house  door  behind  him  carefully,  as  if 
he  would  not  disturb  a  little  girl  reading  in 
the  window,  a  little  boy  sleeping  perhaps 
in  the  nursery  above.  Then  he  walked 
down  the  broad  sweep  of  the  driveway,  the 
gravel  crunching  under  the  grass,  and 
across  what  had  been  a  bit  of  velvet  lawn, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  a 
broken  vase,  weed-filled,  which  capped  the 
stone  post  of  a  gateway. 

All  the  garden  was  misty  with  memories. 
Where  a  tall  golden  flower  nodded  alone 
from  out  of  the  tangled  thicket  of  an  old 
flower-bed  a  bright-haired  child  might  have 
laughed  with  just  that  air  of  startled,  gay 
naughtiness,  from  the  forbidden  centre  of 
the  blossoms.  In  the  moulded  tan-bark  of 
the  path  was  a  vague  print,  like  the  ghost 
of  a  footprint  that  had  passed  down  the 
way  a  lifetime  ago.  The  box,  half  dead, 
half  sprouted  into  high  unkept  growth,  still 
stood  stiffly  against  the  riotous  overflow  of 
weeds  as  if  it  yet  held  loyally  to  its  business 
of  guarding  the  borders.  Philip  shifted 
his  gaze  slowly,  lingering  over  the  dim  con- 
tours, the  shadowy  shape  of  what  the  gar- 
den had  been.  Suddenly  his  eyes  opened 
wide.  How  was  this  ?  There  was  a  hedge 
as  neat,  as  clipped,  as  any  of  Southamp- 
ton in  mid-season,  and  over  it  a  glory  of 
roses,  red  and  white  and  pink  and  yellow, 
waved  gay  banners  to  him  in  trim  luxuri- 
ance. He  swung  toward  them,  and  the 
breeze  brought  him  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  fragrance  of  box  in  sunshine. 

Three  feet  tall,  shaven  and  thick  and  shin- 
ing, the  old  hedge  stood,  and  the  garnered 
sweetness  of  a  hundred  years'  slow  growth 
breathed  delicately  from  it  toward  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  man  who  planted  it. 
A  box  hedge  takes  as  long  in  the  making  as  a 
gentleman,  and  when  they  are  done  the  two 
are  much  of  a  sort.  No  plant  in  all  the  gar- 
den has  so  subtle  an  air  of  breeding,  so  gentle 
a  reserve,  yet  so  gracious  a  message  of  sweet- 
ness for  all  of  the  world  who  will  stop  to  learn 
it.  It  keeps  a  firm  dignity  under  the  stress  of 
tempest  when  lighter  growths  are  tossed  and 
torn;  it  shines  bright  through  the  snow;  it 
hasa  well-bred  willingness  tobe  background, 
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with  the  well-bred  gift  of  presence,  whether 
as  background  or  foreground.  The  soul  of 
the  box-tree  is  an  aristocrat,  and  the  sap 
that  runs  through  it  is  the  blue  blood  of 
vegetation. 

Saluting  him  bravely  in  the  hot  sunshine 
with  its  myriad  shining  sword-points,  the 
old  hedge  sent  out  to  Philip  on  the  May 
breeze  its  ancient  welcome  of  aromatic 
fragrance,  and  the  tall  roses  crowded  gayly 
to  look  over  its  edge  at  the  new  master. 
Slowly,  a  little  dazed  at  this  oasis  of  shining 
order  in  the  neglected  garden,  he  walked 
to  the  opening  and  stepped  inside  the  hedge. 
The  rose  garden !  The  famous  rose  garden 
of  Fairfield,  and  as  his  mother  had  described 
it,  in  full  splendor  of  cared-for,  orderly 
bloom.  Across  the  paths  he  stepped  swiftly 
till  he  stood  amid  the  roses,  giant  bushes  of 
Jacqueminot  and  Marechal  Niel;  of  pink 
and  white  and  red  and  yellow  blooms  in 
thick  array.  The  glory  of  them  intoxicated 
him.  That  he  should  own  all  of  this  beauty 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  instantly  he 
wanted  to  taste  his  ownership.  The  thought 
came  to  him  that  he  would  enter  into  his 
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heritage  with  strong  hands  here  in  the  rose 
garden;  he  caught  a  deep-red  Jacqueminot 
almost  roughly  by  its  gorgeous  head  and 
broke  off  the  stem.  He  would  gather  a 
bunch,  a  huge,  unreasonable  bunch  of  his 
own  flowers.  Hungrily  he  broke  one  after 
another;  his  shoulders  bent  over  them,  he 
was  deep  in  the  bushes. 

"  I  reckon  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  not  to 
pick  any  more  of  those  roses,"  a  voice  said. 

Philip  threw  up  his  head  as  if  he  had 
been  shot;  he  turned  sharply  with  a  great 
thrill,  for  he  thought  his  mother  spoke  to 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  Southern  in- 
flection so  long  unheard,  perhaps  the  sun- 
light that  shone  in  his  eyes  dazzled  him,  but, 
as  he  stared,  the  white  figure  before  him 
seemed  to  him  to  look  exactly  as  his  mother 
had  looked  long  ago.  Stumbling  over  his 
words,  he  caught  at  the  first  that  came. 

"I— I  think  it's  all  right,"  he  said. 

The  girl  smiled  frankly,  yet  with  a  dig- 
nity in  her  puzzled  air.  "  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  be  right  decided,"  she  said. 
"These  roses  are  private  property  and  I 
mustn't  let  you  have  them." 
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"  Oh ! "  Philip  dropped  the  great  bunch  of 
gorgeous  color  guiltily  by  his  side,  but  still 
held  tightly  the  prickly  mass  of  stems,  know- 
ing his  right,  yet  half  wondering  if  he  could 
have  made  a  mistake.     He  stammered: 

"I  thought — to  whom  do  they  belong?" 

"They  belong  to  my  cousin,  Mr.  Philip 
Fairfield  Beckwith" — the  sound  of  his  own 
name  was  pleasant  as  the  falling  voice  strayed 
through  it.  "  He  is  coming  home  in  a  few 
days,  so  I  want  them  to  look  their  prettiest 
for  him — for  his  first  sight  of  them.  I  take 
care  of  this  rose  garden,"  she  said,  and  laid  a 
motherly  hand  on  the  nearest  flower.  Then 
she  smiled.  "  It  doesn't  seem  right  hospita- 
ble to  stop  you,  but  if  you  will  come  over  to 
Westerly,  to  our  house,  father  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  and  I  will  certainly  give  you  all  the 
flowers  you  want."  The  sweet  and  master- 
ful apparition  looked  with  a  gracious  cer- 
tainty of  obedience  straight  into  Philip's 
bewildered  eyes. 

"  The  boy  Shelby ! "  Many  a  time  in  the 
months  after  Philip  Beckwith  smiled  to  him- 
self reminiscently,  tenderly,  as  he  thought  of 
"the  boy  Shelby"  whom  he  had  read  into 
John  Fairfield's  letter;  "the  boy  Shelby" 
who  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  the  only 
child;  "the  boy  Shelby"  whom  he  had 
blamed  with  such  easy  severity  for  idling  at 
Fairfield ;  "  the  boy  Shelby ' '  who  was  no  boy 
at  all,  but  this  white  flower  of  girlhood, 
called  —  after  the  quaint  and  reasonable 
Southern  way — as  a  boy  is  called,  by  the 
surname  of  her  mother's  people. 

Toward  Westerly,  out  of  the  garden  of 
the  old  time,  out  of  the  dimness  of  a  forgot- 
ten past,  the  two  took  their  radiant  youth 
and  the  brightness  of  to-day.  But  a  breeze 
blew  across  the  tangle  of  weeds  and  flowers 
as  they  wandered  away,  and  whispered  a 
hope,  perhaps  a  promise ;  for  as  it  touched 
them  each  tall  stalk  nodded  gayly  and  the 
box  hedges  rustled  delicately  an  answering 
undertone.  And  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woodland,  before  they  were  out  of  sight,  the 
girl  turned  and  threw  a  kiss  back  to  the  roses 
and  the  box. 

"I  always  do  that,"  she  said.  "I  love 
them  so!" 

Two  weeks  later  a  great  train  rolled  into 
the  Grand  Central  Station  of  New  York  at 
half-past  six  at  night,  and  from  it  stepped 
a  monstrosity — a  young  man  without  a 
heart.  He  had  left  all  of  it,  more  than  he 
had  thought  he  owned,  in  Kentucky.     But 


he  had  brought  back  with  him  a  store  of 
memories  which  gave  him  more  joy  than 
ever  the  heart  had  done,  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge, in  all  the  years.  They  were  mem- 
ories of  long  and  sunshiny  days;  of  after- 
noons spent  in  the  saddle,  rushing  through 
grassy  lanes  where  trumpet-flowers  flamed 
over  gray  farm  fences,  or  trotting  slowly 
down  white  roads ;  of  whole  mornings  only 
an  hour  long,  passed  in  the  enchanted  still- 
ness of  an  old  garden;  of  gay,  desultory 
searches  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  in  the  park  that  held  it,  for  buried 
treasure;  of  moonlit  nights;  of  roses  and 
June  and  Kentucky — and  always,  through 
all  the  memories,  the  presence  that  made 
them  what  they  were,  that  of  a  girl  he  loved. 

No  word  of  love  had  been  spoken,  but 
the  two  weeks  had  made  over  his  life;  and 
he  went  back  to  his  work  with  a  definite 
object,  a  hope  stronger  than  ambition,  and, 
set  to  it  as  music  to  words,  came  insistently 
another  hope,  a  dream  that  he  did  not  let 
himself  dwell  on — a  longing  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and 
put  Fairfield  in  order,  and  live  and  work 
there  all  his  life — with  Shelby.  That  was 
where  the  thrill  of  the  thought  came  in,  but 
the  place  was  very  dear  to  him  in  itself. 

The  months  went,  and  the  point  of  living 
now  were  the  mails  from  the  South,  and  the 
feast  days  were  the  days  that  brought  let- 
ters from  Fairfield.  He  had  promised  to 
go  back  for  a  week  at  Christmas,  and  he 
worked  and  hoarded  all  the  months  be- 
tween with  a  thought  which  he  did  not 
formulate,  but  which  ruled  his  down- 
sitting  and  his  up-rising,  the  thought  that 
if  he  did  well  and  his  bank  account  grew 
enough  to  justify  it  he  might,  when  he  saw 
her  at  Christmas,  tell  her  what  he  hoped; 
ask  her — he  finished  the  thought  with  a 
jump  of  his  heart.  He  never  worked  hard- 
er or  better,  and  each  check  that  came  in 
meant  a  step  toward  the  promised  land; 
and  each  seemed  for  the  joy  that  was  in  it 
to  quicken  his  pace,  to  lengthen  his  stride, 
to  strengthen  his  touch.  Early  in  November 
he  found  one  night  when  he  came  to  his 
rooms  two  letters  waiting  for  him  with  the 
welcome  Kentucky  post-mark.  They  were 
in  John  Fairfield's  handwriting  and  in  his 
daughter's,  and  " place  aux  dames"  ruled 
rather  than  respect  to  age,  for  he  opened 
Shelby's  first.     His  eyes  smiling,  he  read  it. 

"T  am  knitting  you  a  diamond  necklace 
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for  Christmas,"  she  wrote.  "  Will  you  like 
that?  Or  be  sure  to  write  me  if  you'd 
rather  have  me  hunt  in  the  garden  and  dig 
you  up  a  box  of  money.  I'll  tell  you — there 
ought  to  be  luck  in  the  day,  for  it  was  hidden 
on  Christmas  and  it  should  be  found  on 


she  ended,  "  for  I'm  certainly  going  to  catch 
you  'Christmas  gifV" 

Philip  folded  the  letter  back  into  its  en- 
velope and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
heart  felt  warmer  for  the  scrap  of  paper 
over  it.     Then  he  cut  John  Fairfield's  open 


&<t 


"  She  saw  that  my  father  had  a  tin  box  which  seemed  very  heavy." 
— Page  700. 


Christmas;  so  on  Christmas  morning  we'll 
have  another  look,  and  if  you  find  it  I'll 
catch  you '  Christmas  gif '  '  as  the  darkies  do, 
and  you'll  have  to  give  it  to  me,  and  if  I  find 
it  I'll  give  it  to  you;  so  that's  fair,  isn't  it? 

Anyway "  and  Philip's  eyes   jumped 

from  line  to  line,  devouring  the  clear,  run- 
ning writing.  "  So  bring  a  little  present  with 
you,  please — just  a  tiny  something  for  me," 


dreamily,  his  mind  still  on  the  words  he  had 
read,  on  the  threat — "  I'm  going  to  catch  you 
'Christmas  gif'.'"  What  was  there  good 
enough  to  give  her?  Himself,  he  thought 
humbly,  very  far  from  good  enough  for  the 
girl,  the  lily  of  the  world.  With  a  sigh  that 
was  not  sad  he  dismissed  the  question  and 
began  to  read  the  other  letter.  He  stood 
reading  it  by  the  fading  light  from  the  win- 
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dow,  his  hat  thrown  by  him  on  a  chair,  his 
overcoat  still  on,  and,  as  he  read,  the  smile 
died  from  his  face.  With  drawn  brows 
he  read  on  to  the  end,  and  then  the  letter 
dropped  from  his  ringers  to  the  floor  and  he 
did  not  notice;  his  eyes  stared  widely  at  the 
high  building  across  the  street,  the  endless 
rows  of  windows,  the  lights  flashing  into 
them  here  and  there.  But  he  saw  none  of 
it.  He  saw  a  stretch  of  quiet  woodland,  an 
old  house  with  great  white  pillars,  a  silent, 
neglected  garden,  with  box  hedges  sweet 
and  ragged,  all  waiting  for  him  to  come 
and  take  care  of  them — the  home  of  his 
fathers,  the  home  he  had  meant,  had  ex- 
pected— he  knew  it  now — would  be  some 
day  his  own,  the  home  he  had  lost!  John 
Fairfield's  letter  was  to  tell  him  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  place,  running  now  so 
many  years,  was  suddenly  to  be  foreclosed; 
that,  property  not  being  worth  much  in  the 
neighborhood,  no  one  would  take  it  up; 
that  on  Januar-  2nd  Fairfield,  the  house 
and  land,  were  to  be  sold  at  auction.  It 
was  a  hard  blow  to  Philip  Beckwith.  With 
his  hands  in  his  overcoat  pockets  he  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  trying  to 
plan,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  he  might  save 
this  place  he  loved.  It  would  mean  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  mortgage.  One 
or  two  thousand  more  would  put  the  estate 
in  order,  but  that  might  wait  if  he  could 
only  tide  over  this  danger,  save  the  house 
and  land.  An  hour  he  walked  so,  for- 
getting dinner,  forgetting  the  heavy  coat 
which  he  still  wore,  and  then  he  gave  it  up. 
With  all  he  had  saved — and  it  was  a  fair  and 
promising  beginning — he  could  not  much 
more  than  half  pay  the  mortgage,  and 
there  was  no  way,  which  he  would  con- 
sider, by  which  he  could  get  the  money. 
Fairfield  would  have  to  go,  and  he  set  his 
teeth  and  clenched  his  fists  as  he  thought 
how  much  he  wanted  to  keep  it.  A  year 
ago  it  had  meant  nothing  to  him,  a  year 
from  now  if  things  went  his  way  he  could 
have  paid  the  mortgage.  That  it  should 
happen  just  this  year — just  now!  He 
could  not  go  down  at  Christmas;  it  would 
break  his  heart  to  see  the  place  again  as 
his  own  when  it  was  just  slipping  from  his 
grasp.  He  would  wait  until  it  was  all  over, 
and  go,  perhaps,  in  the  spring.  The  great 
hope  of  his  life  was  still  his  own,  but  Fair- 
field had  been  the  setting  of  that  hope;  he 
must   readjust  his  world   before  he   saw 


Shelby  again.  So  he  wrote  them  that  he 
would  not  come  at  present,  and  then  tried 
to  dull  the  ache  of  his  loss  with  hard  work. 

But  three  days  before  Christmas,  out 
of  the  unknown  forces  beyond  his  reason- 
ing swept  a  wave  of  desire  to  go  South, 
which  took  him  off  his  feet.  Trained  to 
trust  his  brain  and  deny  his  impulse  as  he 
was,  yet  there  was  a  vein  of  sentiment, 
almost  of  superstition,  in  him  which  the 
thought  of  the  old  place  pricked  sharply  to 
life.  This  longing  was  something  beyond 
him — he  must  go — and  he  had  thrown  his 
decisions  to  the  winds  and  was  feverish 
until  he  could  get  away. 

As  before,  he  rode  out  from  the  Phoenix 
Hotel,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  turned  into  Fairfield.  It  was  a  still, 
bright  Christmas  morning,  crisp  and  cool, 
and  the  air  like  wine.  The  house  stood 
bravely  in  the  sunlight,  but  the  branches 
above  it  were  bare,  and  no  softening  leaf- 
age hid  the  marks  of  time;  it  looked  old 
and  sad  and  deserted  to-dav,  and  its  master 
gazed  at  it  with  a  pang  in  his  heart.  It 
was  his,  and  he  could  not  save  it.  He 
turned  away  and  walked  slowly  to  the  gar- 
den, and  stood  a  moment  as  he  had  stood 
last  May,  with  his  hand  on  the  stone  gate- 
way. It  was  very  silent  and  lonely  here,  in 
the  hush  of  winter;  nothing  stirred ;  even  the 
shadows  of  the  interlaced  branches  above 
lay  almost  motionless  across  the  walks. 

Something  moved  to  his  left,  down  the 
pathway — he  turned  to  look.  Had  his 
heart  stopped,  that  he  felt  this  strange,  cold 
feeling  in  his  breast?  Were  his  eyes — 
could  he  be  seeing?  was  this  insanity? 
Fifty  feet  down  the  path,  half  in  the  weav- 
ing shadows,  half  in  clear  sunlight,  stood 
the  little  boy  of  his  life-long  vision,  in  the 
dress  with  the  black  velvet  squares,  his 
little  uncle,  dead  forty  years  ago.  As  he 
gazed,  his  breath  stopping,  the  child  smiled 
and  held  up  to  him,  as  of  old,  a  key  on  a 
scarlet  string,  and  turned  and  flitted  as 
if  a  flower  had  taken  wing,  away  between 
the  box  hedges.  Philip,  his  feet  moving 
as  if  without  his  will,  followed  him.  Again 
the  baby  face  turned  its  smiling  dark  eyes 
toward  him,  and  Philip  knew  that  the  child 
was  calling  him,  though  there  was  no  sound ; 
and  again  without  volition  of  his  own  his 
feet  took  him  where  it  led.  He  felt  his  breath 
coming  difficultly,  and  suddenly  a  gasp  shook 
him — there  was  no  footprint  on  the  unfrozen 
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earth  where  the  vision  had  passed.  Yet 
there  before  him,  moving  through  the  deep 
sunlit  silence  of  the  garden,  was  the  familiar, 
sturdy  little  form  in  its  old-world  dress. 
Philip's  eyes  were  open;  he  was  awake, 
walking;  he  saw  it.  Across  the  neglected 
tangle  it  glided,  and  into  the  trim  order  of 
Shelby's  rose  garden;  in  the  opening  be- 
tween the  box  walls  it  wheeled  again,  and 
the  sun  shone  clear  on  the  bronze  hair  and 
fresh  face,  and  the  scarlet  string  flashed  and 
the  key  glinted  at  the  end  of  it.  Philip's 
fascinated  eyes  saw  all  of  that.  Then  the 
apparition  slipped  into  the  shadow  of  the 
beech  trees  and  Philip  quickened  his  step 
breathlessly,  for  it  seemed  that  life  and  death 
hung  on  the  sight.  In  and  out  through  the 
trees  it  moved;  once  more  the  face  turned 
toward  him;  he  caught  the  quick  brightness 
of  a  smile.  The  little  chap  had  disappeared 
behind  the  broad  tree-trunk,  and  Philip, 
catching  his  breath,  hurried  to  see  him  ap- 
pear again.  He  was  gone.  The  little  spirit 
that  had  strayed  from  over  the  bcrder  of  a 
world — who  can  say  how  far,  how  near  ? — 
unafraid  in  this  earth-corner  once  its  home, 
had  slipped  away  into  eternity  through  the 
white  gate  of  ghosts  and  dreams. 

Philip's  heart  was  pumping  painfully  as 
he  came,  dazed  and  staring,  to  the  place 
where  the  apparition  had  vanished.  It 
was  a  giant  beech  tree,  all  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  around  its  base 
ran  a  broken  wooden  bench,  where  pretty 
girls  of  Fairfield  had  listened  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, where  children  destined  to  be  gen- 
erals and  judges  had  played  with  their 
black  mammies,  where  gray-haired  judges 
and  generals  had  come  back  to  think  over 
the  fights  that  were  fought  out.  There 
were  letters  carved  into  the  strong  bark, 
the  branches  swung  down  whisperingly, 
the  green  tent  of  the  forest  seemed  filled 
with  the  memory  of  those  who  had  camped 
there  and  gone  on.  Philip's  feet  stumbled 
over  the  roots  as  he  circled  the  veteran ;  he 
peered  this  way  and  that,  but  the  woodland 
was  hushed  and  empty;  the  birds  wThistled 
above,  the  grasses  rustled  below,  uncon- 
scious, casual,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  a 
child-soul  that  had  wandered  back  on 
Christmas  day  with  a  Christmas  message, 
perhaps,  of  good-will  to  its  own. 

As  he  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
tree  where  the  little  ghost  had  faded  from 
him,  at  his  feet  lay,  open  and  conspicuous. 


a  fresh,  deep  hole.  He  looked  down  absent- 
mindedly.  Some  animal — a  dog,  a  rabbit 
— had  scratched  far  into  the  earth.  A  bar 
of  sunlight  struck  a  golden  arm  through 
the  branches  above,  and  as  he  gazed  at  the 
upturned,  brown  dirt  the  rays  that  were  its 
fingers  reached  into  the  hollow  and  touched 
a  square  corner,  a  rusty  edge  of  tin.  In  a 
second  the  young  fellow  was  down  on  his 
knees  digging  as  if  for  his  life,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  he  had  loosened  the  earth 
which  had  guarded  it  so  many  years,  and 
staggering  with  it  to  his  feet  had  lifted  to 
the  bench  a  heavy  tin  box.  In  its  lock  was 
the  key,  and  dangling  from  it  a  long  bit  of 
no-colored  silk,  that  yet,  as  he  untwisted  it, 
showed  a  scarlet  thread  in  the  crease.  He 
opened  the  box  with  the  little  key;  it  turned 
scrapingly,  and  the  ribbon  crumbled  in  his 
fingers,  its  long  duty  done.  Then,  as  he  tilted 
the  heavy  weight,  the  double  eagles,  packed 
closely,  slipped  against  each  other  with  a 
soft  clink  of  sliding  metal.  The  young  man 
stared  at  the  mass  of  gold  pieces  as  if  he 
could  not  trust  his  eyesight;  he  half  thought 
even  then  that  he  dreamed  it.  With  a  quick 
memory  of  the  mortgage  he  began  to  count. 
It  was  all  there — ten  thousand  dollars  in 
gold!  He  lifted  his  head  and  gazed  at  the 
quiet  woodland,  the  open  shadow-work  of 
the  bare  branches,  the  fields  beyond  lying 
in  the  calm  sunlit  rest  of  a  Southern  winter. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  deep  into  the  gold 
pieces,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe,  but  it  wTas  true.  The 
lost  treasure  was  found.  It  meant  to  him 
Shelby  and  home;  as  he  realized  what  it 
meant  his  heart  felt  as  if  it  wrould  break 
with  the  joy  of  it.  He  would  give  her  this 
for  his  Christmas  gift,  this  legacy  of  his 
people  and  hers,  and  then  he  would  give 
her  himself.  It  was  all  easy  now — life 
seemed  not  to  hold  a  difficulty.  And  the 
two  would  keep  tenderly,  always,  the 
thought  of  a  child  w7ho  had  loved  his  home 
and  his  people  and  who  had  tried  so  hard, 
so  long,  to  bring  them  together.  He  knew 
the  dream-child  would  not  visit  him  again 
— the  little  ghost  was  laid  that  had  fol- 
lowed him  all  his  life.  From  over  the 
border  whence  it  had  come  with  so  many 
loving  efforts  it  wrould  never  come  again. 
Slowly,  with  the  heavy  weight  in  his  arms, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had  seen  a 
solemn  thing,  he  walked  back  to  the  gar- 
den sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  box 
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hedges  met  him  with  a  wave  of  fragrance,  looked  at   her  and   thought  of   the   little 

the  sweetness  of  a  century  ago;  and  as  he  ghostly  hands  that  had  brought  theirs  to- 

passed  through  their  shining  door,  looking  gether;  and  as  he  looked  the  smile  that 

beyond,  he  saw  Shelby.     The  girl's  figure  meant  his  welcome  and  his  happiness  broke 

stood  by  the  stone  column  of  the  garden  over  her  face,  and  with  the  sound  of  her 

entrance,  the  light  shone  on  her  bare  head,  voice  all  the  shades  of  this  world  and  the 

and  she  had  stopped,  surprised,  as  she  saw  next  dissolved  in  light, 

him.     Philip  lifted  his  hat  high,  and  his  "'Christmas  gif','  Marse  Philip!"  called 

pace  quickened  with  his  heart-throb  as  he  Shelby. 


THE     LAND    OF    MAKEBELIEVE 

By   Hildegarde   Hawthorne 

Where  is  the  land  of  Makebelieve, 
The  happy  land  of  Makebelieve? 
I  used  to  know  its  haunted  streams, 
Its  people  fashioned  out  of  dreams, 
Who  played  with  me  in  wondrous  ways, 
Throughout  the  short  and  sunny  days 
That  gild  the  land  of  Makebelieve, 
#  That  happy  land  of  Makebelieve. 

WThere  is  the  land  of  Makebelieve, 
The  strange,  strange  land  of  Makebelieve? 
I  cannot  find  the  path  of  gold 
That  led  so  straight  in  days  of  old, 
Deep,  deep  within  its  hidden  glades 
Where  fairies  lurked  within  the  shades — 
The  silver  shades  of  Makebelieve, 
The  strange,  far  land  of  Makebelieve. 

Where  is  the  land  of  Makebelieve, 
The  long-lost  land  of  Makebelieve? 
Do  the  same  spirits  haunt  it  still 
With  whom  I  wandered  there  at  will? 
Sometimes  at  night  I  see  the  way — 
Alas!  it  vanishes  by  day! 
I  cannot  get  to  Makebelieve, 
That  dear,  lost  land  of  Makebelieve! 

Where  is  the  land  of  Makebelieve, 
The  faerie  land  of  Makebelieve? 
I  hear  two  children,  hand  in  hand, 
Leap,  laughing,  on  its  pearly  strand; 
I  strive  to  follow — it  may  not  be! 
The  gates  are  fastened  close  to  me. 
I  may  not  go  to  Makebelieve, 
My  faerie  land  of  Makebelieve. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     LETTERS     AND     DIARIES     OF     EDWARD 
EVERETT'S    DAUGHTERS     DURING    HIS    MINISTRY,    1841-45 


DWARD  EVERETT,  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts, 
President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Member  of  Congress, 
Senator,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  was  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  from  1841  to  1845. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  interesting  period. 
The  young  Queen  had  been  recently 
crowned,  and  many  of  the  most  renowned 
men  in  British  annals  in  all  walks  of  life 
mingled  in  the  society  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Everett  had  two  daughters,  Ann  Gor- 
ham,  who  died  unmarried;  and  Charlotte 
Brooks,  afterward  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry 
A.Wise.  Miss  Everett  went  into  society  with 
her  parents  from  their  arrival  in  England 
until  her  failing  health  obliged  her  to  leave 
London;  when  her  vounsrer  sister,  at  this 
time  about  seventeen  years  old,  was  brought 
from  school  in  Paris  to  assist  Mrs.  Everett 
in  the  hospitalities  and  other  social  obliga- 
tions of  the  Legation. 

The  following  pages  are  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  and  journals  of  these 
young  ladies,  and  show  this  brilliant  society 
from  the  point  of  view  of  two  lively  Ameri- 
can girls: 

From  Ann  Gorham  Everett,  London,  to 
her  brother. 

2d  January,  1842. 

My  dear  E. :  As  I  have  lately  been  to  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  I  thought  it  might 
amuse  you  to  hear  an  account  of  it,  for  it 
will  be  as  new  to  you  as  to  me. 

We  went  to  the  Parliament  House  a  little 
after  one ;  and  found  an  immense  crowd  as- 
sembled in  the  streets  and  near  the  Queen's 
palace,  to  see  the  royal  carriages.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  passed 
through  two  long  lines  of  soldiers  to  get  to 
our  places,  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Our 
seats  were  as  near  to  the  throne  as  our  sofa 
in  the  entresol  parlor  at  Paris  was  to  the  fire- 
place. The  Queen  was  obliged  to  pass  us 
to  get  to  it.  Before  her  arrival  the  King  of 
Prussia  came  in  with  a  small  suite.  He  is 
about  forty-seven  years  old,  not  very  tall, 
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but  very  stout,  has  but  little  hair  of  rather  a 
reddish  cast,  and  a  good-natured,  but  stupid 
and  heavy  countenance. 

At  two  there  was  a  flourish  and  the  Queen 
arrived.  After  going  into  the  robing- room 
to  put  on  her  train,  she  entered  the  chamber, 
preceded  by  her  suite.  She  is  not  pretty, 
but  pleasing — particularly  while  speaking. 
Her  complexion  is  not  fair — no  clear  red 
and  white — but  a  general  healthy , though  not 
ruddy  appearance.  Her  diamonds  were 
magnificent — a  coronet  going  quite  round 
her  head — earrings,  necklace,  bracelets  en- 
tirely of  brilliants ;  her  deep  white  satin  em- 
broidered in  gold,  her  train  red  velvet  lined 
with  white  figured  satin  and  edged  with  nar- 
row ermine  and  gold.  On  the  right  of  the 
throne  is  a  splendid  red  velvet  chair  for  the 
Prince  of  Wrales,  which  he  will  sit  in  when  he 
is  old  enough.  On  the  left  of  the  throne 
was  another  red  velvet  chair,  not  quite  so 
rich,  for  Prince  Albert,  the  QueeiVs  hus- 
band. She  took  her  seat  on  the  throne,  and 
after  a  short  interval  she  read  the  speech, 
which  began  as  all  the  speeches  do,  "  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen."  She  read  very  well, 
in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

We  had  sent  to  us  the  other  day  a  piece 
of  the  christening  cake  of  the  little  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  came  in  a  small  white  box,  on 
the  outside  of  which  was  written, "  Christen- 
ing Cake  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
Windsor,  25th  January,  1842";  and  at  the 
top  the  three  feathers  which  compose  the 
crest  of  the  Prince  of  Whales. 


From  Ann  Gorham  Everett  to  Charlotte 
Brooks  Everett,  at  school  in  Paris. 

London,  10th  January,  1842. 
My  dear  Sister:—  .  .  .  We  have  at 
last  been  to  Mrs.  M.,  the  great  court  dress- 
maker, and  she  is  a  very  nice  person.  I 
must  tell  you  a  little  of  her  history,  for  it  is 
singular.  She  was  lady's  maid  in  a  family 
in  Scotland,  and  married  the  butler  of  the 
family.  He  turned  out  badly  and  treated 
her  very  ill ;  so  she  had  to  leave  her  place, 
having  several  children,  and  live  in  a  garret. 
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There  she  supported  them  and  her  husband 
by  making  flannel  waistcoats,  at  sixpence 
apiece.  She  made  a  great  many  friends, 
who  were  kind  to  her,  and  by  degrees  she 
learned  the  trade  of  a  dressmaker  and  rose 
to  her  present  prominence.  She  has  now 
been  thirty  years  the  favorite  court  dress- 
maker, and  her  taste  is  unquestioned.  Lady 
W.,  who  told  us  about  her,  said  she  was  an 
excellent  woman,  that  when  her  brother 
died  and  left  seven  children,  she  took  them 
and  brought  them  up.  We  have  engaged 
her  to  make  our  dresses  for  the  first  draw- 
ing-room. Mamma's  is  to  be  a  velvet  train, 
over  a  white  watered  silk,  or  perhaps  a  white 
satin.  Mine  is  to  be  a  white  tulle  over  plain 
white  silk,  a  white  watered  silk  train  (not 
lined  at  all),  and  any  colored  flowers  I  like. 
We  are  going  out  to  dine  next  Friday. 
We  were  asked  ten  days  beforehand,  so  I 
suppose  it  is  to  be  a  great  dinner.  I  shall 
wear  my  velvet  spencer  and  a  white  muslin 
skirt,  with  fourteen  tucks,  each  about  an 
inch  wide. 

Journal,  A.  G.  E. 

Friday,  31st  January,  1843. — Not  being 
able  to  walk  on  account  of  a  snowstorm, 
I  did  not  go  out  to-day.  Papa  had  the 
Cabinet  and  foreign  ministers  to  dine,  and 
everything  went  off  very  well.  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  to  have  come,  but  was  sent  for 
to  Windsor.  About  twelve  a  note  arrived 
from  him  to  papa  containing  her  Majesty's 
commands  for  us  to  pass  Sunday  at  Wind- 
sor. To-morrow, therefore,  we  go,  without 
a  minute  for  any  preparation,  but  perhaps 
this  is  best.     A  demain  done! 

Saturday,  February  1st.  We  left  town 
to-day  at  three  for  Windsor,  and  arrived  here 
at  about  five.  We  were  shown  to  a  very  nice 
suite  of  rooms,  and  as  dinner  was  not  till 
eight,  tea  was  brought  us:  At  eight  we  went 
into  the  Green  Drawing-room,  where  we 
were  joined  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Lincoln.  The  Queen 
soon  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Prince,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  ladies-in-waiting. 

We  then  went  in  to  dinner,  the  Prince 
escorting  the  Queen.  Papa  sat  on  her 
right  hand.  The  gold  service  was  superb, 
and  the  whole  dinner  exceedingly  splendid. 
The  Queen's  private  band  played  during 
dinner.  Her  Majesty  had  on  a  black  and 
gold  checked  dress,  a  black  lace  scarf,  a 


white  wreath,  and  pearls.  After  dinner  we 
went  into  the  Red  Drawing-room,  where 
coffee  was  served  and  the  Queen  shook 
hands  and  spoke  to  us  all.  When  the  gen- 
tlemen came  in  we  went  into  the  Green 
Room  again,  where  tea  and  drinks  were 
served,  the  Queen  sitting  at  one  table  with 
the  married  ladies;  the  young  people  sat  at 
a  table  opposite. 

Sunday,  2d.  This  morning  at  ten,  we 
went  to  breakfast  in  the  Oaken  Chamber 
with  the  maids  of  honor  and  the  gentlemen- 
in-waiting.  After  breakfast  we  walked  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  looking  at  the  beau- 
tiful pictures,  statues,  etc.,  until  her  Majes- 
ty entered  with  the  Prince  and  Duchess  of 
Kent.  She  saluted  us,  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  chapel,  where  we  all  followed.  Di- 
vine service  was  then  performed,  the  whole 
household  being  present.  After  service  the 
Queen  and  Prince  remained  a  little  while  in 
the  corridor,  and  then  left,  the  former  run- 
ning just  as  a  merry  school-girl  would. 

At  two  we  lunched,  and  after  lunch  the 
Queen  sent  for  us  to  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  a  beautiful  boy, 
with  large  blue  eyes.  He  looks  delicate, 
but  is  not.  He  shook  hands  with  us  all, 
and  looked  very  cheerful  and  happy.  Her 
Majesty  then  led  the  way  to  a  room  where 
there  is  a  large  picture,  still  unfinished,  of 
the  Queen  presenting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Louis  Philippe.  Winterhalter,  the  paint- 
er, has  caught  the  Prince's  intelligent  ex- 
pression exactly,  and  the  other  likenesses 
are  also  very  good.  After  talking  a  few 
minutes  the  Queen  withdrew.  Miss  Mur- 
ray then  kindly  took  mamma  and  me  to 
walk.  The  day  was  very  cold,  but  clear, 
and  we  had  a  nice  walk  to  the  kennel  and 
poultry  house,  of  about  two  hours.  The 
dinner  was  much  as  the  day  before,  but  the 
company  were  rather  differently  disposed. 
The  Queen  wore  a  black  dress  and  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  She  was  in  high  spirits  and 
laughed  a  great  deal.  After  dinner  she  had 
a  little  conversation  and  then  seated  her- 
self at  a  table  with  some  of  the  ladies.  We 
young  folks  sat  at  another.  Different  games 
were  produced,  in  which  the  Queen  joined 
till  eleven,  when  she  shook  hands  and  bid  us 
good-by,  as  we  are  to  leave  early  to-morrow. 

31st  May.  We  breakfasted  this  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Rogers.*     He  has  been  a  good 

*  Samuel  Rogers,  poet,  author  of  "  Italy,"  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  etc. 
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deal  in  Italy,  and  among  his  other  works  has 
written  a  beautiful  poem  on  that  country, 
which  we  read  last  summer  at  Careggi.  He 
has  a  noble  collection  of  pictures,  many  by 
the  first  masters,  many  Etruscan  vases,  and 
other  antiquities,  and  some  very  curious  au- 
tographs. His  house,  in  the  rear,  opens  on 
Green  Park,  and  there  is  a  delightful  view 
from  the  windows. 

We  had  at  breakfast,  beside  ourselves,  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  New  York  friends  of  ours, 
and  Mr.  M.,  the  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Household,  who  has  been  in  America,  and  is 
a  very  entertaining  gentleman.  Some  curi- 
ous anecdotes  were  told  at  breakfast,  but  I 
forget  them  almost  all,  for  I  was  not  well. 
One,  however,  I  recollect.  "  A  nobleman," 
whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  "  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  fight  a  duel  with  his  friend, 
Lord  A.  So  one  morning  he  went  to  his 
bedside,  before  Lord  A.  had  risen,  and  said, 
'  Now,  my  lord,  you  must  fight  me ;  here  are 
the  pistols,  so  get  up  1 '  '  Surely,'  said  Lord 
A., '  you  would  not  shoot  a  man  in  his  bed  ? ' 
'No,'  replied  the  other,  'I  will  never  do  that.' 
'Then,'  said  Lord  A.,  'I  will  never  rise,  as 
long  as  I  live.'  His  opponent  went  away, 
baffled."    This  story  caused  great  laughter. 

After  breakfast  we  looked  at  the  pictures 
and  the  articles  of  interest,  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  the  contract  for  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,''  with  his  own  signature. 
Mr.  Rogers  showed  us  also  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  that  was  ever  printed  of  "  Par- 
adise Lost."  Milton  received  but  five  guin- 
eas at  first  for  his  great  work. 

To-morrow  we  go  to  a  breakfast  given  in 
the  country  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
where  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  are  to  be 
present.  The  breakfast  is  at  five  in  the 
afternoon!  Breakfast,  indeed! 

ist.  We  went  to  the  breakfast  to-day,  and 
as  it  is  a  long  drive  to  Richmond,  we  started 
about  4.  When  we  arrived  near  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh's  villa  there  was  a  long  train 
of  carriages,  and  we  did  not  get  there  till 
some  time  after  five.  The  house  is  rather  old 
and  like  most  old  houses,  cut  up  into  small, 
low  rooms  and  long  passages. 

The  Queen  and  her  suite  did  not  arrive 
till  very  late.  After  she  had  come,  the  com- 
pany left  the  house  and  walked  about  the 
grounds.  These  are  very  pretty,  the  land 
sloping  down  to  the  River  Thames,  which 
was  covered  with  boats,  gaily  decorated. 
But  all  this  pretty  scene  was  marred  by  the 


weather  being  very  damp  and  raw,  with  a 
sharp,  cold  wind,  so  that  almost  everybody 
put  on  large  shawls  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  which  entirely  hid  their  gay  dresses. 
There  were  several  bands  of  music  playing, 
and  whenever  the  people  along  the  river 
saw  the  Queen  walking  about  they  cheered. 

About  seven  there  was  a  breakfast  (dinner) 
served.  The  Queen,  royal  family,  and  suite 
had  a  table  to  themselves,  elegantly  covered 
and  served.     .     .     . 

About  eight  they  began  to  light  some  of 
the  lamps  prepared  for  the  illuminations, 
which  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  glancing  out 
from  among  the  green  trees,  where  they 
were  suspended  from  the  branches.  The 
lamps  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  too,  which 
hung  in  festoons,  were  very  tasteful.  The 
Queen  walked  about  among  the  company 
with  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
who  are  now  visiting  her,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  scene.  All  the  royal  family  were 
there,  and  about  five  hundred  other  persons. 

We  came  away  about  nine,  as  we  had  a 
long  drive  home;  but  there  were  fireworks 
and  illuminations  afterward,  and  most  of 
the  company  stayed  till  midnight.  It  was, 
altogether,  a  very  brilliant  jete,  and  would 
have  been  still  more  so  had  it  not  been  so  cold. 

8th.  This  morning  we  breakfasted  with 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Milman  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  They  had  promised 
afterward  to  show  us  the  Abbey,  which  we 
had  never  entirely  seen.  Our  party  at 
breakfast  was  very  pleasant;  besides  our- 
selves, there  were  Messrs.  Macaulay,  Hal- 
lam,  and  Hayward,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Milman's.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  as  brilliant 
as  usual  at  breakfast,  and  told  many  pleas- 
ant anecdotes.  One  I  remember,  of  a  po- 
lice officer  at  Paris,  when  the  famous  canta- 
trice,  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  applied  for  a 
passport.  Instead  of  filling  up  the  signale- 
ment  with  a  precise  description  of  forehead, 
hair,  eyes,  nose,  etc.,  he  drew  a  line  down 
the  whole  and  wrote,  "  Angelique."  Ga- 
la nt,  rtest-ce-pas? 

Miss  Charlotte  Brooks  Everett  now 
joined  her  family  in  London,  and  the  fol- 
lowing journals  and  letters  are  by  her: 

C.  B.  E,  to  P.  C.  Brooks,  in  Boston. 
London,  ist  June,  1843. 
Dear  Grandpapa:  You  say  in  your  last 
that  papa  promised  one  of  us  should  write 
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you  about  Belvoir,*  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  did  describe  our  visit  to  one  of  the  family 
last  winter,  but  T  shall  with  great  pleasure 
repeat  it  to  you,  though  it  is  rather  an  old 
story. 

We  left  Grosvenor  Place  early  in  the 
morning  and  proceeded  to  the  railroad, 
where  our  carriage  was  put  into  a  car  at- 
tached to  the  train,  and  we  remained  in  it. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  travelling  here, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  pleasant  not  to 
change  one's  seat,  but  the  motion  is  much 
more  violent.  At  about  two  we  reached 
Siston  (about  twenty  miles  from  Belvoir), 
where  we  took  post-horses  and  reached  Bel- 
voir at  five. 

We  were  shown  to  our  rooms,  which  were 
in  the  clock-tower  and  very  commodious. 
When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  we  proceed- 
ed to  the  drawing-room,  through  the  pict- 
ure gallery,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
duke's  presence  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music.  The  drawing-room,  or  Regent's 
Gallery,  as  it  is  called,  is  130  feet  long,  and 
has  a  bow  in  the  centre,  comprising  three 
windows.  It  is  the  most  cheerful  room 
imaginable.  There  were  three  fires,  it  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  so  crowded  with  fur- 
niture, flowers,  statues,  etc.,  that  one  could 
hardly  cross  it.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
old  tapestry  and  pictures.  The  duke  re- 
ceived us  most  cordially.  He  had  on  a  scar- 
let coat,  being  in  the  hunting  season,  as  also 
all  the  other  gentlemen  who  hunted.  The 
party  was  small;  the  first  two  days  we  sat 
down  to  table  eighteen  in  number,  the  two 
last  twenty-four,  including  the  family.  Dur- 
ing the  dessert  some  musicians  sung.  In 
the  evening  the  band  played  in  the  castle 
hall  most  beautifully. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  attended 
two  services  in  the  chapel,  and  afterward 
took  a  walk  to  see  Lord  Granby's  hunters. 
He  has  ten,  all  very  fine,  and  he  seemed 
quite  proud  of  them.  I  walked  home  with 
him,  but  did  not  find  him  very  talkative. 
These  poor  oldest  sons  learn  to  be  shy, 
through  the  persecutions  of  the  match-mak- 
ing English  mothers. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  fox-hunt,  but 
it  snowed  so  violently  that  all  the  ladies 
were  deterred  from  going,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mamma  and  myself;  but  we  set  off 
in  spite  of  weather,  in  an  open  carriage  and 
four,  two  postilions,  and  an  outrider.     We 

*  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 


put  up  the  top,  and  managed  to  keep  quite 
dry,  so  the  more  it  snowed,  the  more  we 
laughed  at  our  odd  appearance,  for  mamma 
had  the  captain's  coat,  and  our  tartan 
shawls  figured  as  curtains.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  the  duke,  Lord  Granby,  and 
Lady  Adeliza  Manners,  on  horseback. 
When  we  reached  the  lodge,  we  met  all  the 
hunters,  and  the  sun  just  then  coming  out 
bright,  off  started  hounds  and  huntsmen. 
We  followed,  and  soon  reached  the  cover. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fox  was  started,  and 
with  a  loud  cry  away  went  the  dogs,  and  the 
men  after  them.  We  had  an  admirable 
view  of  the  sport,  for  they  crossed  the  field 
on  our  right,  at  full  gallop,  leaped  a  bramble 
hedge  five  feet  high,  crossed  the  road,  leaped 
another  hedge  on  our  left,  and  galloped 
away.  It  was  a  glorious  sight !  The  horses 
are  so  eager  and  the  red  coats  so  pictu- 
resque, that  the  sight  is  well  worth  seeing. 
One  pities  the  poor  little  fox,  however.  This 
day  they  lost  two  and  killed  one.  But  not 
being  able  to  keep  up,  we  returned  to  the 
castle  in  time  to  escape  a  perfect  deluge. 
Lady  Adeliza  came  in  toward  evening,  hav- 
ing ridden  forty  miles,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  not  tired.  The  English  women  are 
more  masculine  than  our  men. 

The  remainder  of  our  visit  was  spent  in 
walking  and  looking  about,  as  much  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  but  in  that  we  were 
very  unfortunate. 

When  we  left,  the  duke  was  kind  enough 
to  hope  we  would  come  again,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  should  be  most  happy,  as  I  am 
sure  would  all  the  others. 

The  duke's  family  has  now  come  to  town 
for  a  month  or  two.  We  often  meet  them, 
and  find  them  uniformly  amiable  and 
kind.     .     .     . 

From  C.  B.  E. 

London,  16th  July,  1843. 

Dearest  Grandpapa:*  .  .  .  The 
evening  of  the  Queen's  birthday  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  always  gives  a  ball,  and  he 
accordingly  did  this  year.  The  principal 
streets  were  also  illuminated,  which  was  a 
very  pretty  sight;  we  saw  it  greatly  to  ad- 
vantage, as  previous  to  the  ball  we  went  to 
Lord  Aberdeen's,  where  papa  was  dining, 
and  passed  through  the  best  lighted  streets. 
The  ball  at  the  duke's  was  magnificent.  The 

*  The  first  part  of  this  letter  describes  her  presentation 
at  court,  at  St.  James's  Palace. 
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great  Waterloo  Gallery,  brilliantly  lighted, 
filled  with  splendid  pictures,  the  floor  crowd- 
ed with  dancers,  and  the  whole  animated  by 
most  beautiful  music,  was  a  sight  such  as  I 
never  saw  before,  and  shall  very  likely  never 
see  again.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  we 
did  not  stay  long,  but  the  ball  lasted  till  three 
or  four  o'clock.  The  duke  is  wise — he  al- 
ways goes  to  bed  before  supper,  and  leaves 
his  guests  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  next  night  we  went  to  a  charming 
little  concert  at  the  palace.  The  Queen 
was  very  gracious  and  the  music  particularly 
fine,  all  the  best  Italian  singers  perform- 
ing. We  heard  Mario,  the  tenor,  for  the 
first  time;  his  voice  is  powerful,  but  not  so 
sweet  as  that  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Mori 
ani,  and  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  him. 
Persiani  and  Lablache  sang  beautifully; 
we  heard  them  in  Paris;  and  Ronconi,  who 
was  hoarse  the  other  night  at  the  opera, 
had  recovered  his  voice,  and  sang  with  great 
power. 

I  am  now  about  tired  of  going  out  every 
night,  and  hope  the  gayety  will  soon  be  at 
an  end. 

August  ist,  1843. 

.  .  .  Last  evening  we  went  to  the 
Queen's  ball.  Her  Majesty  had  on  a  blue 
crape,  with  a  tunic  trimmed  at  intervals  all 
round  with  pink  roses  mixed  with  white 
ones  and  diamonds,  the  same  up  the  two 
sides  in  front;  also  a  wreath  on  her  head. 
She  looked  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  her. 
Your  humble  servant  wore  a  white  dress 
trimmed  with  pink  roses. 

The  enemy  asked  me  to  waltz,  and  there 
was  no  get  off.  But  as  a  quadrille  was  in 
progress  I  went  off,  telling  him  I  was  ready 
whenever  he  was.  I  dodged  and  dodged, 
and  I  think  papa  took  as  much  interest  in 
escaping  as  I  did.  At  last  he  caught  me, 
and  the  music  striking  up,  I  thought  I  was 
in  for  it,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  another 
quadrille.  I  always  shall  be  under  eternal 
obligations  to  the  Queen  for  that  quadrille. 
So  my  persecutor  proposed  to  try  another 
room,  when  as;ain  the  Queen  came  to  mv 
relief  and  went  in  to  supper.  .  .  .  The 
dresses  were,  as  usual,  some  handsome,  but 
more  absurd.  Mamma  and  I  flattered 
ourselves  we  looked  uncommonly  well ! 

Friday  6th.  The  day  of  the  fancy  ball 
has  come  and  gone.  We  had  to  work  hard 
all  day  to  complete  our  dresses,  though 
Miss  Ireland,  our  dressmaker,  very  oblig- 


ingly came  to  the  house  to  finish  everything 
and  dress  us.  At  two  the  hair-dressers 
came.  Mamma  wore  a  false  front  and  had 
her  own  hair  behind;  I  had  my  own  hair 
powdered.  Mamma  looked  uncommonly 
well.  I  did  not  fancy  my  coiffure,  but  ev- 
eryone said  I  looked  very  well,  too.  Mam- 
ma was  dressed  about  eight,  and  went  down 
to  see  our  friends,  who  had  mustered  in 
great  force.  She  had  on  an  old  brocade, 
with  a  dark-purple  ground  and  bright  flow- 
ers, and  a  gold  figure  all  over  it.  Her  pet- 
ticoat was  China  rose  damask  trimmed  with 
old  lace;  her  stomacher  was  the  same,  cov- 
ered with  diamonds.  In  her  hair  she  had  a 
white  feather  and  diamonds,  also  a  dia- 
mond necklace  and  earrings.  I  never  saw 
her  look  better.  I  was  rather  belated  about 
my  dressing,  and  got  down  only  ten  minutes 
before  nine.  My  dress  was  a  cherry  and 
silver  satin  looped  up  with  red  roses,  a  white 
satin  petticoat  trimmed  with  tulle,  silver, 
and  roses,  and  a  white  satin  stomacher  with 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  front.  I  had  a  wreath 
of  roses  on  one  side  of  my  head.  Both  of  us 
had  very  high-heeled  shoes.  After  we  were 
dressed  we  went  up  to  show  ourselves  to  our 
poor  maid,  who  was  too  ill  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Papa  had  a  dark  velvet  coat  trimmed  with 
gold  and  smalls  of  the  same.  A  gold-tissue 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  flowers,  point 
lace  shirt,  shirt  frill,  and  sleeve  ruffles,  high 
shoes  with  paste  buckles,  also  paste  knee 
and  stock  buckles,  a  steel  sword,  a  powdered 
wig,  and  a  smart  three-cornered  hat  com- 
pleted his  attire.  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
well ;  the  dress  became  him  particularly. 

You  may  guess  the  cost  of  all  this  finery. 
Mamma  says  this  little  chit  of  a  Queen  will 
be  the  ruin  of  us. 

After  seeing  our  parlor  friends  we  had  to 
show  ourselves  to  an  immense  circle  of  ser- 
vants, and  then  at  nine  we  got  with  some 
difficulty  into  the  carriage  and  drove  off. 
When  we  first  entered  the  rooms  we  were 
unable  to  recognize  the  people,  but  one  soon 
gets  used  to  the  dress,  and  then  people  are 
not  much  changed. 

The  royal  party  came  in  at  ten.  Her 
Majesty  looked  very  well,  but  I  like  her 
better  in  her  common  dress.  She  had  a 
gold  and  flowered  brocade  over  a  silver  and 
red  petticoat  and  most  superb  diamonds. 
The  Duchesse  de  Nemours  looked  very 
handsome  in  her  wig,  and  was  magnificent- 
Iv  dressed.     The  Prince  was  in  red  velvet, 
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and  looked  remarkably  handsome.  The 
royal  party  passed  on  to  the  ball-room,  and 
we  were  about  to  follow  as  fast  as  our  hoops 
and  the  crowd  would  permit,  when  an  order 
was  given  to  make  room  for  the  Queen,  and 
she  appeared,  led  by  the  Due  de  Nemours; 
the  duchesse  followed  with  Prince  Albert, 
and  then  came,  two  by  two,  all  the  court. 
Imitating  what  we  saw,  papa  and  I  took 
hands  and  stepped  along,  following  mamma 
and  the  Persian  charge!  In  this  way  the 
whole  company  perambulated  the  suite 
of  rooms,  the  band  playing  all  the  while. 
This,  it  seems,  was  dancing  a  polonaise,  an 
old  dance  much  in  vogue  formerly.  After 
the  polonaise  the  company  passed  before 
her  Majesty.  She  then  went  to  the  Throne 
Room  and  danced  a  minuet  and  quadrille, 
and  later  another  minuet.  She  afterward  re- 
turned to  the  ball-room,  where  were  danced 
in  succession  Lady  Jersey's  Minuet,  Lady 
Breadalbane's  Strathspey,  and  Lady  Ches- 
terfield's Minuet,  which  I  managed  to  see 
very  well  by  climbing  up  on  my  seat.  The 
minuets  were  very  well;  danced  and  had  a 
charming  effect.  Her  Majesty  then  went 
to  supper.  This  was  a  terrible  crush,  the 
hoops  took  up  so  much  room.  After  sup- 
per the  Queen  and  royal  party  and  all  the 
company  went  into  the  Long  Gallery,  where 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  was  danced,  while  the 
rest  of  the  people,  mounting  on  their  seats, 
looked  on.  The  Queen  danced  with  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  the  duchesse  with  the 
Prince.     After  this  da  nee  the  Queen  retired. 

Upon  the  whole,  people  did  not  look  so 
well  as  usual.  Some  few  individuals  looked 
surprisingly  lovely,  but  in  general  the  dress 
was  unbecoming.  As  we  stood  high  and 
looked  down  upon  the  mass  of  powdered 
heads  the  effect  was  very  singular.  Then 
the  people  not  recognizing  each  other  and 
failing  to  know  their  best  friends  was  also 
very  funny.  The  show  of  jewels  was  be- 
yond all  imagination  magnificent.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  thing  to  see,  and  I  am  very 
glad,  after  all  our  doubting,  that  we  decided 
to  go.  As  we  were  at  the  private  entrance, 
we  soon  got  our  carriage  and  reached  home 
at  two,  very  tired. 

Saturday,  7th.  When  I  woke  this  morn- 
ing and  saw  the  bright  sun  shining  on  my 
last  night's  finery,  looking  crumpled  and 
shabby,  I  thought  to  myself, "  Vanity  of  van- 
ities, all  is  vanity."  The  ball  is  then  over, 
for  which  hundreds  have   labored   for  a 


month,  for  which  so  much  money  has  been 
spent,  and  I  venture  to  say  so  many  tears 
shed  by  those  not  asked,  from  grief  at  the 
omission;  and  from  those  various  annoy- 
ances and  disappointments  that  all  experi- 
enced who  went  there,  tears  may  have 
flowed,  too.  I  am  very  glad  it  is  over,  and 
hope  I  may  never  assist  at  another! 

London,  3d  March,  1844. 

Dear  Grandpapa  :  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  here  about  O'Connell's  trial. 
The  speeches  on  both  sides  at  the  trial  were 
very  interesting  and  the  sentence  almost 
seemed  unjust.  After  reading  Mr.  Sheil's 
speech  I  was  rather  inclined  to  be  a  Repealer, 
he  seemed  to  make  out  his  case  so  well.  The 
Irish  debate  in  Parliament  was  also  very 
interesting,  and  O'Connell's  taking  his  seat 
seemed  rather  an  odd  step.  Mamma  and 
I  had  long  wanted  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  we  went  one  evening,  hoping 
to  hear  Sir  Robert  Peel  speak.  The  honor- 
able gentlemen  are  certainly  not  very  gal- 
lant toward  the  ladies,  for  we  were  locked 
into  a  little  hole  about  three  or  five  feet 
square,  and  with  only  a  little  loophole  to 
look  through.  Here  we  sat  five  hours,  and 
what  was  more  provoking,  heard  nothing 
worth  listening  to.  The  evening  before 
papa  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Ma- 
caulay,  who  made  a  glorious  speech.  I  read 
it  the  next  day,  and  would  willingly  have  sat 
ten  hours  with  a  chance  of  hearing  it.  There 
is  something  irresistible  about  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  whether  you  hear  him  talk  or  read  what 
he  writes.  His  manner  is  so  hearty,  his 
voice  so  good,  and  his  face  so  interesting 
that  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  treat 
than  to  hear  him  talk. 

We  breakfasted  the  other  morning  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  who,  in  his  way,  is  as  agreeable 
as  Mr.  Macaulay.  His  house  is  a  perfect 
fairy-land,  and  every  picture,  bust,  and  au- 
tograph it  contains  calls  forth  some  pleas- 
ant little  anecdote  from  Mr.  R.  When  one 
hears  him  talk  of  scenes  in  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  of  familiar  conversations  with 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Byron,  etc.,  one  quite  for- 
gets the  age  in  which  one  is  living,  and  is 
carried  back  to  the  time  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing. We  asked  him  the  other  day  if  he  ever 
attended  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "Yes,"  said  he;  "the  last  time  I 
went  was  to  hear  Sheridan  speak  on  Wrarren 
Hastings'  case!"  I  fancy  he  would  find  a 
few  changes  since  then,  if  he  were  now  to  go. 
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We  had  a  very  agreeable  visit  the  other 
day  from  Miss  Edge  worth.  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  her,  for  her  stories  have  afforded  me 
many  happy  hours,  and  I  may  say  still  do. 
She  is  the  least  of  little  women,  and  looks 
her  age,  which  I  believe  is  seventy-six,  but 
she  is  very  cheerful  and  lively  in  her  conver- 
sation and  active  in  her  movements.  She 
is  not  good-looking,  but  has  a  very  amiable 
expression  of  countenance.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  first  wife,  and 
is  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
is  his  daughter  by  his  fifth  wife.  So  you 
can  imagine  they  look  more  like  grand- 
mother and  granddaughter  than  like  sisters. 
She  kindly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  us  some 
day  at  Edgeworthtown,  which  I  hope  may 
come  to  pass. 

Speaking  of  these  great  people,  we  had  a 
great  man  to  lunch  with  us  yesterday,  though 
his  personal  appearance  is  not  very  impos- 
ing. This  person  was  a  countryman  of 
ours,  by  name  General  Tom  Thumb.  He 
is  twelve  years  old,  twenty-five  inches  high, 
and  weighs  fifteen  pounds  nine  ounces. 

There  seems  quite  a  rage  here  now  for 
American  things.  American  cheese  has 
been  quite  the  fashion  for  some  time,  and 
now  there  is  a  new  shop  opened  in  the  Strand 
for  American  wooden  ware,  which  attracts 
a  great  many  people.  I  wonder  what  will 
come  next?  Ice,  I  believe,  for  they  are 
building  a  receptacle  for  American  ice  on 
the  Thames! 

The  next  extracts  from  Miss  Charlotte 
Brooks  Everett's  journal  contain  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  Taymouth  Castle,  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane's  seat. 

Journal,  C.  B.  E. 
Wednesday,  June  4th  (Taymouth),  1844. 
.  We  left  Freeland  this  morning 
with  regret,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthven 
are  charming  people  and  have  treated  us 
with  the  greatest  attention.  We  took  one 
day  to  Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane,  who  has  kindly  invited 
us  to  witness  some  Highland  games  in  com- 
memoration of  the  second  anniversary  of 
her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  castle.  We  made 
his  acquaintance  through  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Dennison.*  Our  road 
lay  through  Perth,  the  scene  of  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  novels,  and  Dunkeld,  where  we 

*  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


stopped  for  a  half  hour  to  see  the  old  church 
and  a  fine  view  from  the  bridge.  There 
are  two  old  larches  near  the  church,  which 
were  reared  in  a  greenhouse  in  flower-pots, 
and  from  them  all  the  larches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  sprung.  Between  Dunkeld 
and  Taymouth  we  passed  by  Scone,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  formerly 
the  place  where  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned.  The  whole  road  from  Freeland 
to  Taymouth  is  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. When  we  reached  Lord  Breadal- 
bane's park  gates,  the  porter,  in  full  High- 
land costume,  blew  some  notes  on  a  horn, 
to  warn  them  of  our  arrival  at  the  castle. 
The  avenue  wound  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful park  and  descended  gradually  into  the 
valley,  where  the  castle  lay  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  It  is  an  immense  pile, 
mostly  modern,  with  a  velvet  lawn  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  enlivened  by  herds 
of  deer,  feeding  side  by  side  with  American 
bison. 

We  were  received  by  a  host  of  servants, 
and  conducted  through  a  splendid  hall, 
up  the  grand  staircase,  into  an  anteroom, 
across  another  splendid  hall,  along  a  superb 
gallery  to  the  library,  where  we  awaited 
Lady  B.'s  arrival.  Wre  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  room,  which  had  the 
most  beautiful  ceiling  I  ever  saw — carved 
oak,  with  blue  and  gold  panels;  the  wood- 
work in  the  room  was  also  all  of  carved  oak. 
Soon  Lady  B.  entered  and  received  us  sweet- 
ly, and  without  the  least  embarrassment, 
though  we  were  perfect  strangers  to  her. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  person,  but  looked  very 
ill.  After  we  had  sat  a  few  moments,  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  kilt  entered  the  room,  whom 
Lady  B.  introduced  as  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
bell. I  was,  I  must  confess,  a  little  startled 
at  his  appearance,  for  it  was  the  first  person 
I  had  ever  seen  in  Highland  dress,  and  the 
bare  knees  and  other  peculiarities  struck 
me  very  oddly.  The  housekeeper  now  ap- 
peared and  showed  us  to  our  rooms,  saying 
that  dinner  was  at  half  past  seven.  Accord- 
ingly at  that  hour  we  went  to  the  library, 
where  we  found  ourselves  the  first,  but  were 
soon  joined  by  two  ladies.  We  did  not 
know  them,  and  sat  looking  at  each  other, 
which  of  all  things  is  the  most  tiresome.  At 
length  the  youngest  of  the  two  ladies  crossed 
the  room  and  very  kindly  entered  into  con- 
versation with  me.  I  afterward  found  out 
that  she  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Duncan,  the 
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daughter  of  Lady  Camperdown,  and  I  shall 
always  bless  her  name  for  that  first  act  of 
friendship.  Lord  Breadalbane  next  en- 
tered the  room  and  welcomed  us  kindly 
to  Taymouth.  When  Lady  B.  came,  we 
passed  on  to  the  hall,  where  we  found  a 
quantity  of  other  people,  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Oh,  the  horror  of  waiting  till 
some  one  shall  step  forward  to  take  one  to 
dinner !  The  formidable  phalanx  of  ladies 
appals  the  gentlemen,  and  the  same  cause 
deters  the  ladies  from  stepping  forward. 
Sir  A.  Campbell  at  length  offered  his  arm  to 
me,  and  I  found  myself  going  to  dinner  with 
the  only  person  in  Highland  dress.  I  found 
out  at  dinner  that  he,  being  a  relation  of 
Lord  B.'s,  and  not  very  rich,  lives  at  Tay- 
mouth, to  help  him  entertain  his  friends, 
etc.  The  dining-room  was  superb,  built  as 
is  the  whole  house,  with  pointed  arches,  the 
windows  painted  glass  and  the  walls  hung 
with  fine  pictures.  The  plate  on  the  side- 
board was  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  principally 
gold,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  brill- 
iantly lighted,  was  magnificent.  We  sat 
down  thirty-six  to  table.  The  service  was 
all  of  plate,  the  candelabra,  wine-coolers, 
and  salt-cellars  being  gold.  After  dinner 
we  returned  to  the  library  till  the  gentle- 
men  left  the  table,  when  we  all  adjourned 
to  the  hall  to  dance.  This  hall  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  room  in  the  house.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  with  all  the  quarterings  of 
the  Breadalbanes;  and  at  either  end  there  is 
a  noble  window.  The  fireplace  is  mostly 
carved  stone  with  little  statues  of  knights 
in  full  armor,  in  the  niches  of  it.  There 
are  also  two  large  breastplates,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  Henri  IV  of  France.  There 
wrere  two  little  corners  cut  off  at  one  end  of 
this  hall,  and  separated  by  carved  oaken 
screens,  the  doors  hung  with  Aubusson 
tapestry,  as  are  all  the  doors  in  the  house. 
The  floor  is  inlaid  oak,  and  the  carving  of 
the  room  corresponds.  Two  young  women, 
whom  Lord  B.  had  come  from  Edinburgh, 
played  the  piano  very  well — indeed,  quite 
wonderfully.  Apropos  of  music,  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  during  dinner  the  piper  played . 
The  sound  of  the  pipes  at  a  distance  is  not 
unpleasant,  though  not  musical,  but  near  to, 
it  is  very  shrill.  WThen  the  dessert  came,  the 
pipes  ceased  and  the  band  played.  This  is 
composed  of  Lord  B.'s  people,  dressed  in 
kilts,  and  they  play  remarkably  well.  Tore- 
turn  to  the  dance.     We  had  quadrilles  and 


waltzes  (I  waltzed  with  Lord  Breadalbane), 
and  then  they  danced  Highland  reels,which 
are  wonderful  to  behold.  The  gentlemen 
jump  as  high  as  possible,  doing  the  most  dif- 
ficult steps,  throwing  their  arms  in  the  air, 
and  snapping  their  fingers.  I  could  have 
looked  at  them  forever,  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  so  much.  The  ladies  took  steps,  but  not 
so  violently.  But  how  different  all  the  danc- 
ing was  from  that  in  London !  There  people 
look  half  asleep;  here  they  jumped  about 
and  seemed  to  dance  for  dancing's  sake. 
The  gentlemen  were  very  kind  in  making 
my  acquaintance  and  asking  me  to  dance, 
and  all  the  ladies  spoke  to  us  without  intro- 
duction. 

Thursday,  5th. 

This  was  the  day  for  the  Highland  games, 
and  the  weather  promised  finely,  though  af- 
ter such  an  unusual  duration  of  fair  weather 
there  had  been  great  fears  entertained  lest 
it  should  rain.  We  all  met  at  breakfast  at 
ten,  everybody  dressed  in  their  best,  and  all 
who  had  any  right  had  something  tartan 
on.  Miss  Bailie,  Lady  B.'s  sister,  who  is 
excessively  pretty,  had  on  a  white  gown 
with  Breadalbane  Campbell  ribbons,  and  a 
scarf  of  the  same  tartan  fastened  on  her 
left  shoulder  with  a  huge  cairngorm  brooch. 
The  breakfast-room  was  formerly  the  din- 
ing-room, and  is  very  handsome.  After 
breakfast  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  which  are  splendid,  with  beautiful 
Aubusson  carpets  and  tapestries,  rich  gold- 
painted  ceilings,  superb  damask  furniture, 
inlaid  cabinets,  pictures,  etc.  There  was  a 
little  boudoir  adjoining,  which  had  minia- 
tures of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  beginning 
at  Robert  the  Bruce.  After  we  had  looked 
about  the  drawing-rooms,  Lord  B.  entered 
and  presented  us  each  with  a  bit  of  gale, 
which  is  the  badge  of  the  Breadalbane 
branch  of  the  Campbell  clan;  this  we  all 
stuck  in  some  part  of  our  dress. 

Lady  B.  now  made  her  appearance  for 
the  first  time,  for  being  an  invalid  she  never 
comes  to  breakfast.  She  was  superbly 
dressed. 

Part  of  the  party  were  to  walk  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  part  to  drive,  which  after  a 
good  deal  of  talking  was  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. We  were  all  of  the  walking  party, 
and  proceeded  under  Lord  B.'s  guidance  to 
mount  the  hill  near  the  house,  which  gave 
us  a  beautiful  view  of  the  latter,  with  all  its 
arrav  of  towers.     We  walked   on   to   the 
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dairy,  which  stands  on  a  lovely  little  knoll, 

surrounded  by  a  pretty  flower-garden.     It 

looked  beautifully  cool  and  neat  inside,  and 

from  the  upper  story  commanded  a  splendid 

view  of  Loch  Tay,  Ben  More,  Drummond 

Hill,  and  the  rest  of  the  splendid  panorama 

which  surrounds  Taymouth.     We  looked 

and  admired  and  then  continued  our  walk, 

just  as  the  cannon  began  to  thunder  forth  a 

royal  salute. 

Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast. 

I  never  heard  anything  so  fine  as  the  echo 
which  reverberated  again  and  again  round 
the  chain  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  sound- 
ed like  far-off  thunder. 

The  persons  in  the  carriage  now  joined 
us  and  we  proceeded  to  the  stand.  This  was 
admirably  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
above  the  plain  where  the  games  were  to  be, 
and  was  a  kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  boards 
and  completely  covered  with  heather.  On 
the  top  were  two  flags  and  two  boars  (arms 
of  Lord  Breadalbane's  family) ,  also  made  of 
heather.  There  were  two  rows  of  seats,  so 
that  the  ladies  were  amply  accommodated. 
The  scene  below  was  very  striking,  the  peo- 
ple, mostly  in  the  Highland  dress,  were 
crowded  around  a  barrier  to  witness  the 
games,  and  quantities  of  the  neighboring 
gentry  were  ranged  outside  in  their  car- 
riages. Beyond  was  the  lovely  loch  among 
the  mountains.  Within  the  circle  we  recog- 
nized several  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party 
in  their  kilts,  which  altered  their  appearance 
sensibly,  but  vastly  improved  it,  for  to  my 
mind  nothing  is  so  becoming  to  most  men 
as  the  Highland  dress.  Walter  Campbell 
of  Isla  looked  particularly  well  in  his,  and 
as  a  chief  had  a  single  eagle's  plume  in  his 
bonnet. 

Soon  the  performance  began  by  a  trial  of 
playing  among  the  pipers,  which,  however, 
was  not  suffered  to  continue  long,  for  finding 
it  rather  tiresome,  they  were  sent  away  a 
short  distance  to  finish  their  music,  with 
judges  to  decide  as  to  their  respective  merits. 
The  next  game  was  called  "  putting  the 
stone."  About  six  Highlanders  proceeded 
to  take  off  all  their  trappings,  retaining  only 
their  shirts  and  kilts;  some  only  stripped 
down  their  stockings,  after  taking  off  their 
shoes,  others  took  them  off.  The  stone  was 
a  ball  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds.  A 
board  was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  each  man 
tried  to  throw  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  from 


the  mark.  Immense  strength  was  displayed, 
each  man  trying  three  times,  John  Camer- 
on of  Taymouth,  one  of  Lord  Breadalbane's 
forester's  sons,  having  thrown  the  ball  sev- 
enty-six feet.  The  next  game  was  throwing 
the  hammer,  which  was  essentially  like  the 
former,  only  the  object  thrown  was  a  heavy 
hammer.  Here  also  immense  strength  was 
shown,  but  I  neither  remember  who  won 
nor  what  was  the  longest  throw.  The  next 
game  was  called  throwing  the  "kabber" 
(I  doubt  if  this  is  the  way  to  spell  the  word), 
and  consists  in  carrying  an  immensely  long 
trunk  of  a  larch  (small  at  the  bottom  and 
heavier  at  the  top)  some  distance  and  then 
throwing  it  with  force  sufficient  to  make  it 
turn  over  in  the  air.  The  stick  was  of  a  fixed 
weight  and  height,  but  no  one  succeeded  in 
doing  it.  The  feats  of  strength  over,  fol- 
lowed dancing.  On  a  small  platform  four 
Highlanders  stood  up  to  dance  a  reel  and 
the  ladies  were  to  be  judges  of  the  danc- 
ing. There  were  four  of  these  reels,  won- 
derfully well  danced  for  anybody,  but  par- 
ticularly for  common  laborers,  as  most  of 
these  were.  In  the  second  reel,  the  prize  for 
the  best  dancing  was  adjudged  to  Donald 
Mackenzie  (a  beautiful  boy  of  fourteen,  the 
son  of  Lord  B .  's  piper) ,  who  danced  wonder- 
fully and  also  bids  fair  to  equal  his  father  in 
playing  the  pipes.  After  the  reels,  followed 
several  Highland  flings  and  sword  dances, 
which  were  really  most  wonderful,  two 
swords  being  crossed  on  the  platform,  and 
the  dancer  jumps  over  them,  avoiding  to 
touch  them  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  We 
descended  from  the  stand  and  went  down 
among  the  people  to  see  the  latter  dances, 
and  thus  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
whole  scene,  the  bank  crowded  with  people 
gayly  dressed,  most  of  the  men  in  tartans. 
It  was  really  one  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever 
saw.  We  again  mounted  the  hill  to  our 
seats,  but  first  went  to  a  tent  where  sand- 
wiches and  different  drinks  were  served,  af- 
ter partaking  of  which  we  settled  ourselves 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  games.  The  next  thing 
was,  who  could  take  the  longest  standing 
jump,  the  competitors  being  all  common 
people,  excepting  young  Isla,  the  son  of 
Campbell  of  Isla,  who  had  just  arrived,  and 
being  famous  for  his  skill  in  Highland 
games,  tried  with  the  others.  He  did  not 
win,  which  we  all  regretted,  but  jumped 
nine  feet  and  some  inches,  his  opponent 
winning  by  an  inch !    The  next  prize  was  to 
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be  given  to  the  best  dressed  Highlander — 
that  is,  of  those  dressed  in  domestic  manu- 
facture. At  the  distance  at  which  we  were 
we  could  not  judge  of  the  fabrics,  but  the 
gentlemen  pronounced  them  excellent.  The 
ground  was  now  cleared  for  the  race,  which 
was  to  end  the  games,  and  about  six  men 
with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts  and  kilts 
started  for  the  trial.  The  result  was  uncer- 
tain, as  two  men  in  the  Menzies  (Mengiss) 
tartan  were  running  absolutely  neck  and 
neck.  At  last  one  was  foremost,  when  just 
as  he  reached  the  goal  he  stopped  and  let 
the  other  pass  him.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  crowd  and  the  people  pressed  him,  say- 
ing "Why  did  you  let  him  pass  ?"  Drawing 
himself  up,  the  man  answered:  "He  is  my 
brother;  you  would  not  have  had  me  beat 
him  ?  "  How  few  people  would  have  done 
such  a  generous  action  as  this  poor  peasant. 
The  race  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
was  run  in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

The  games  over,  we  proceeded  home,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  string  of  carriages,  contain- 
ing people  who  were  invited  to  the  luncheon 
and  the  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
evening.  Soon  after  six  we  reached  the  cas- 
tle, luncheon  was  announced,  and  we  sat 
down,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  din- 
ing-room and  about  fifty  more  in  the  break- 
fast-room. Lady  B.  did  not  come  to  the  ta- 
ble. When  the  fruit  was  served,  Lord  B. 
proposed  the  Queen's  health,  with  all  the 
honors,  which  was  enthusiastically  drunk, 
after  which  the  band  played  the  anthem. 
Lord  B.  then  proposed  Prince  Albert's 
health,  the  band  afterward  playing  the  "Co- 
burg  March."  Papa  then  rose,  and  after 
saying  a  few  words,  proposed  the  health  of 
the  noble  host  and  hostess.  This  was  drunk 
standing,  with  three  times  three,  and  one 
cheer  more,  all  the  Highlanders  at  the  table 
uttering  their  peculiar  cry,  which  resembles 
the  war-whoop  of  our  North  American  In- 
dians. The  band  played  "The  Campbells 
are  Coming."  Lord  B.  then  rose  to  return 
thanks  in  a  short  speech  and  begged  leave 
to  propose  "the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett,  and  the  continued  friendship  be- 
tween America  and  England."  This  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honors,  and ' '  HailColum- 
bia"  played.  Papa  then  returned  thanks  in 
a  beautiful  little  speech,  alluding  to  Lord 
B.  as  a  neighbor,  his  possessions  extending 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  this  elicited  loud  cries 
of  "Hear !  hear ! "  There  were  several  other 


happy  allusions  in  the  speech,  which  was, 
however,  quite  short.  We  all  left  the  table 
together.  Mamma  and  I  were  really  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations  concerning 
papa's  speech.  The  people  by  this  time  felt 
rather  tired,  and  with  one  accord  retired  to 
rest  and  dress. 

We  found  ourselves  reassembling  at 
about  half-past  nine  in  the  ball-room,  all 
ready  for  a  dance  in  good  earnest.  I  danced 
first  with  Lord  Fielding,  a  delightful  young 
man,  and  then  waltzed  with  Lord  Breadal- 
bane.  After  these  two  dances  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell introduced  me  to  young  Isla,  who  asked 
me  to  dance  a  quadrille.  He  is,  I  think, 
about  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw. 
Rather  small,  but  finely  formed,  with  a  head 
like  a  Grecian  statue,  or  a  Roman  coin  of 
some  emperor.  His  expression  is  cold, 
proud,  and  without  a  smile,  but  his  manners 
have  nothing  of  this,  but  are  excessively 
amiable,  and  there  is  a  shy  expression  of  fun 
about  his  mouth  when  he  hears  or  says  a 
funning  or  clever  thing,  which  lights  up  his 
handsome  face  exceedingly.  His  dress,  of 
the  Campbell  tartan  and  of  beautiful  mate- 
rial, set  off  his  fine  form  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  to  complete  his  perfections  he 
was  the  finest  dancer  imaginable.  Our  first 
salutation  was  on  each  side  the  exclamation 
"I  am  sure  we  have  met  before,"  and  I  soon 
recalled  him  to  my  mind  as  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  seen  daily  in  London,  dancing 
the  polka,  but  his  kilt  had  changed  him  so  I 
did  not  know  him  again. 

At  one  there  was  supper,  of  which  I  did 
not  eat  much,  though  Isla  took  me  in  and 
did  all  that  in  his  power  lay  to  serve  me. 
The  reels  this  evening  were  even  more  amus- 
ing than  those  of  the  night  before,  inasmuch 
as  the  gentlemen  were  mostly  in  kilts,  and 
when  they  danced  uttered  the  peculiar  cry 
before  mentioned.  As  to  their  feet,  it  was 
something  marvellous  to  see  them  double- 
shuffle,  cut,  etc.,  and  their  merry  faces  did 
one's  heart  good  to  look  at.  I  summoned 
courage  to  dance  one  reel,  but  the  looking 
on  amused  me  so  much  more  that  I  pre- 
ferred it  to  dancing  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  I  danced  a  waltz  and  a  polka 
with  Isla,  who  dances  them  as  well  as  he 
does  Highland  dances  and  keeps  such  good 
time  that  it  is  delightful  to  dance  with  him. 
The  evening  finished  off  with  a  country 
dance  and  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  two  reg- 
ular romps,   which   tired   us   out.     Lady 
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Breadalbane  retired  early,  being  tired  with 
her  day's  exertions,  though  she  had  done 
comparatively  nothing.  She  seems  a  sad 
invalid.  She  was  magnificently  dressed, 
and  had  a  tartan  scarf  on  her  left  shoulder, 
fastened  with  an  immense  cairngorm  and 
embroidered  in  gold  thistles.  I  got  to  bed 
about  half  past  four,  having  passed  a  very 
exciting  and  interesting  day. 

Friday,  6th. 

This  morning  people  assembled  rather 
later  than  usual  at  breakfast,  being  tired 
with  their  last  night's  exertions. 

After  lunch  a  party  was  proposed  to  row 
up  Loch  Tay  to  a  place  called  "  the  Hermit- 
age of  Acharn."  Part  of  the  party  were  to 
drive  the  whole  way,  and  part  were  to  walk 
to  the  place  of  embarkation.  I  was  of  the 
walking  party,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the 
ladies.  The  boat  was  one  of  two  which  was 
built  for  the  Queen's  trip  up  the  loch,  and 
had  at  one  end  an  awning  of  tartans  over  a 
nice  little  carpeted  square  place,  with  cush- 
ioned seats  and  footstools.  There  were 
eight  rowers  in  Breadalbane  tartan  shirts 
and  caps.  The  day  was  rather  wet  and 
drizzly,  but  still  the  loch,  with  its  superb 
border  of  mountains,  looked  very  beautiful. 
On  our  reaching  the  landing-place,  we  were 
joined  by  the  driving  party  and  proceeded 
to  climb  up  a  very  steep  hill  to  the  Hermitage. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  we  groped  our  way 
through  a  passage  in  the  rock  to  the  her- 
mit's cave,  which  was  a  nice  little  room, 
hung  round  with  skins  and  stuffed  beasts. 
There  was  a  niche  in  the  wall  called  the 
hermit's  couch,  and  a  few  book-shelves, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  his  library.  The 
window  commanded  a  lovely  view  of  the 
pretty  little  fall  Acharn,  which  dashes  down 
over  the  rocks  into  a  little  basin.  We  were 
amazingly  amused  by  our  cicerone,  who 
was  a  poor  half-witted  country  person,  who 
talked  broad  Scotch  and  used  the  longest 
and  most  sentimental  words  in  the  English 
language.  The  hermit  also  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  suit  of  bear's  skins.  We 
mounted  the  hill  higher,  after  leaving  the 
Hermitage,  and  proceeded  to  visit  another 
fall  and  basin,  called  Breadalbane's  lunch- 
bowl.  This  was  a  lovely  little  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  high  rocks  and  very  wild.  Here 
Isla  gathered  some  bracken, two  bits  of  which 
he  gave  me  for  my  hair.  We  now  proceeded 
to  descend  to  the  boat,  and  had  it  been  fine 
we  should  have  had  a  splendid  viewT  of  the 


loch  and  mountains,  but  there  was  a  regu- 
lar Scotch  mist,  which  prevented  our  seeing 
anything.  We  changed  about  a  little  going 
home,  but  I  still  kept  in  the  boat.  Isla  and 
Sir  A.  Campbell  followed  in  a  small  boat, 
rowing  themselves,'and  we  thought  it  would 
be  good  fun  to  have  a  race,  so  we  lay  to  for 
them  to  come  up  to  us,  and  then  both  boats 
started  at  a  tremendous  pace.  It  was  a  very 
unequal  race.  Eight  stout  practised  rowers 
against  two  oars  rowed  by  young  men,  par- 
ticularly as  Isla  Sr.,  was  in  their  boat, 
and  weighed  fifteen  stone,  besides  another 
man.  We  reached  the  shore  first,  but  they 
having  no  ladies  to  land,  sprung  out  of  the 
boat  first,  and  fairlv  beat.  We  walked  to 
the  castle,  and  arrived  with  our  feet  wet 
through,  and  thoroughly  draggled.  At  din- 
ner, however,  everything  was  renovated,  and 
we  were  in  fine  spirits  again.  Isla  took  me 
in  to  dinner  and  was  very  agreeable.  I  had 
the  fern  in  my  hair,  wrhich  pleased  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  dinner,  the  piper  came  into 
the  room  and  played,  walking  round  the  ta- 
ble. This  was  quite  deafening,  and  I  was 
glad  when  he  left.  In  the  evening  dancing 
was  again  got  up,  but  not  with  the  same 
spirit  as  formerly.  We  all  joined,  however, 
in  the  end,  in  an  Irish  jig,  which  was  exces- 
sively entertaining.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  I  had  a  delicious  polka  and  waltz 
with  Isla,  and  as  we  were  to  leave  in  the 
morning  early,  took  quite  a  sentimental 
leave  of  him,  presenting  him  with  a  carna- 
tion, which  he  was  to  keep  till  our  next  meet- 
ing, though  I  much  doubt  if  that  ever  takes 
place.  I  should  really  be  sorry  not  to  see 
him  again,  joking  apart. 

Again  it  was  three  before  I  got  to  bed ! 

Journal,  C.  B.  E. 

London,  October,  1844. 
Tuesday,  15th.  The  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe's  visit  to  the  Queen 
is  too  bad.  The  visit  in  itself  had  been  a 
highly  successful  one.  His  Majesty  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  8th ;  the  following 
day  he  looked  about  the  castle  and  park ;  on 
Thursday  the  Queen  accompanied  him  to 
Twickenham,  where  he  had  formerly  re- 
sided; on  Friday  he  was  elected  a  knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  grand  banquet  at  which  cov- 
ers were  laid  for  ninety,  and  similar  ban- 
quets took  place  every  evening  during  his 
visit,  the  principal  nobility  being  on  a  visit 
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to  her  Majesty.  On  Saturday  the  King 
visited  Eton,  and  passed  the  Sunday  quietly 
at  the  castle.  Yesterday  morning  it  was 
agreed  he  should  leave  Windsor  for  Ports- 
mouth, to  which  place  the  Queen  and  Prince 
should  accompany  him,  and  after  sailing  a 
little  while  in  company  proceed  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  while  his  Majesty  went  on 
toTreport.  So  far  so  good.  But  yesterday 
morning  early  it  poured;  however,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  rain  to  cease  the 
royal  party  started  and  reached  Portsmouth 
very  safely.  The  weather,  however,  grew 
worse,  and  the  naval  officers  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  King  to  reach 
Treport,  and  as  it  was  necessary  he  should 
return  immediately  to  France,  the  only  way 
would  be  for  him  to  go  up  to  London 
from  Dover,  and  so  across  to  Boulogne.  Of 
course,  this  entire  change  of  plan  was  a  work 
of  time,  and  three  hours  did  the  unfortunate 
royal  party  wait  in  a  miserable  little  house 
at  Portsmouth,  the  troops  without,  drench- 
ing with  rain,  while  a  special  team  went  up 
to  London  to  prepare  for  the  King's  arrival. 
At  length,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  left  Ports- 
mouth, and  reached  London  in  safety  at 
ten,  when  lo  and  behold,  the  station-house 
had  taken  fire  and  was  raging  with  flames! 
All,  however,  preserved  their  presence  of 
mind  and  the  King  was  despatched  to  Dover, 
where,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  tide  did  not 
permit  of  his  sailing  till  10  a.m.  to-day.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  chapter  of  accidents  ?  But 
Louis  Philippe  has  seen  too  much  of  the  real 
evils  of  life  to  care  for  such  trifles,  and  kept 
his  good-humor  through  it  all.  The  Queen, 
too,  was  not  cast  down,  though  she  seldom 
is  subjected  to  inconvenience.  Her  Majesty 
slept  on  board  her  yacht. 

Monday,  25th  November,  1844.  This 
morning  came  the  news  of  Mr.  Polk's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  This  will  send  us 
packing  pretty  soon !  I  expected  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  chosen. 

There  is  now  serious  talk  of  going  to 
America.  Dear  me!  T  don't  want  to  go! 
How  I  shall  disappoint  everybody,  for  I  go 
home  without  beauty,  without  accomplish- 
ments, with  nothing  but  a  warm  heart,  and 
everything  is  expected  of  a  young  lady  after 
a  five  years'  absence.  What  shall  I  do? 
Courage!  nous  verrons,  mais  dans  tous  les 
cas,  je  suis  determinee  d'etre  heureuse,  et 
je  suis  sure  que  je  reussirai. 

Tuesday,  10th.     This  morning  papa  had 


friends  to  breakfast,  viz.,  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  Lord  Mahon,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  Mrs.  Dundas,  Rives,  and 
ourselves.  The  conversation  was  very 
pleasant,  and  we  were  all  delighted  with  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  who  related  many  interest- 
ing things  about  China  and  the  Chinese. 

After  lunch  Mrs.  Murchison  called,  and 
while  she  was  here  came  Lady  Davy,  that 
most  entertaining  of  women.  She  gave  us 
sad  news  of  poor  Sydney  Smith,  who  seems 
to  be  gradually  sinking. 

Friday.  Papa  called  on  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith,  and  found  that  for  a  week  he  had 
kept  his  bed.     I  fear  he  will  never  recover. 

Miss  Agnes  Berry  called.  She  is  over 
seventy,  and  her  sister,  whom  Horace  Wal- 
pole  was  attached  to,  is  over  eighty,  and  has 
only  begun  to  grow  old  the  last  year. 

Saturday,  15th.  We  dined  at  Fulham 
with  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  was  not  in- 
vited, and  seated  myself  for  a  cosey  evening, 
when  lo  and  behold!  a  note  from  mamma 
to  say  I  was  omitted  by  mistake  and  they 
were  so  distressed,  I  must  come  instantly. 
Judge  of  my  consternation  when,  on  rush- 
ing up  to  dress,  I  discovered  my  maid  had 
just  gone  out.  I  managed  somehow  to  get 
a  gown  on  which  did  very  well.  They  were 
all  glad  to  see  me  and  the  affair  ended  better 
than  J  expected.  The  cold  weather  has  re- 
turned. Sir  John  Dillon  took  me  in  to  din- 
ner, and  made  himself  excessively  agreeable. 

Sunday,  16th.  It  snowed  fast  this  morn- 
ing, so  we  did  not  walk.  Papa  read  as  usual 
After  lunch  Mr.  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Buck- 
land  called,  and  chatted  for  some  time. 

Papa  went  out  toward  dusk  and  learned 
that  poor  Mr.  Smith  was  dead !  This  is  a 
loss  indeed;  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place 
in  society.  We  shall  feel  his  loss  particu- 
larly, for  he  has  been  uniformly  attentive 
and  kind  to  us.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
good-nature  with  which  on  several  occasions 
he  has  invited  me  to  sit  by  him,  has  enter- 
tained me  by  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit 
and  anecdote,  and  encouraged  me  to  join  in 
the  conversation.  Wherever  he  went  his 
portly  person  and  good-humored  face 
seemed  to  put  people  in  good  spirits,  and 
since  his  illness  his  friends  have  never  met 
at  the  little  breakfasts  and  parties  he  was 
so  fond  of,  without  saying,  "  Ah,  if  poor  Syd- 
ney were  only  here ! "  Alas,  poor  Sydney,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  your  equal  in  truth, 
information,  good  sense,  inexhaustible  wit, 
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and  a  kind  heart!  His  sufferings  for  the 
last  two  months  have  been  extreme,  and 
particularly  trying  to  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment, so  that  his  death  is  for  him  a  blessed 
release. 

Mr.  Everett  was  recalled  in  1845.  These 
last  pages  from  Miss  C.  B.  Everett's  journal 
show  her  sentiments  on  leaving  England. 

Saturday,  August  16th.  We  did  a  little 
packing  this  morning.  We  were  delighted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  parcel  from  the  palace, 
containing  prints  of  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  royal  children,  sent  by  the 
Queen  and  Prince  to  mamma.  Papa  had 
written  to  the  Prince  concerning  his  de- 
parture and  had  requested  her  Majesty's 
autograph  for  mamma,  but  we  had  not  ex- 
pected so  charming  a  present  and  so  kind  a 
note  from  the  Prince  as  accompanied  it. 
We  dined  at  Sir  R.  PeeFs  to  meet  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Everybody  said 
very  kind  things  about  losing  us.  We  after- 
ward went  to  a  party  at  Lady  Palmerston's. 

Saturday,  23rd.  Packing  again  this  morn- 
ing. Papa,  I  forgot  to  mention,  had  his 
farewell  audience  of  her  Majesty  yesterday, 
and  to-day  went  to  see  her  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment. Immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
the  Queen  left  for  the  Continent.  Papa 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  royal 
carriage  and  got  a  very  gracious  bow  from 
her  Majesty.  I  should  so  have  liked  to 
have  seen  her  once  more,  for  she  has  not  in 
her  kingdom  a  more  loyal  subject  than  my- 
self.    I  fear  I  never  shall  see  her  again. 

Lady  Chantrey  sent  me  to-day  a  lovely 
little  cushion  worked  by  herself.    How  kind 


of  her !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  papa 
a  print  of  himself  from  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's picture.  It  is  an  excellent  likeness. 
I  left  some  farewell  cards  this  afternoon. 
Oh,  how  tired  I  am! 

Monday.  We  left  our  dear  Grosvenor 
Place  this  morning  about  nine  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Euston  Square  Station.  The  part- 
ing with  the  servants  was  quite  affecting, 
and  as  we  drove  on  through  the  parks  and 
streets  which  we  should  see  no  more  our 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  We  left  London  at 
ten,  and  provided  with  plenty  of  books  and 
a  large  basket  of  luncheon,  we  got  on  very 
comfortably.  Our  party  rilled  one  carriage, 
so  we  were  not  disturbed.  The  weather  was 
very  fine  till  we  reached  Birmingham,  when 
it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  reached  Liverpool  at  half  past  five 
and  drove  to  Mrs.  Blodget's  boarding-house, 
where  we  found  some  Americans  staying. 

Wednesday,  27th.  We  left  Liverpool  at 
one  to-day  for  Capesthorne,  Mr.  Daven- 
port's place  in  Cheshire,  where  behold  us 
comfortably  established.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rush  are  of  the  party. 

Wednesday,  3rd  September,  1845. 

Our  last  day  in  Liverpool.  We  did  a  lit- 
tle shopping  and  packed  up  everything  to 
send  on  board. 

Thursday,  4th  September,  1845. 

This  morning  at  half  past  ten  we  went 
on  board  the  little  boat  which  brought  us 
off  to  the  Britannia.  I  can  not  express 
how  unhappy  I  felt  at  leaving  dear  Eng- 
land. I  am  not  going  home,  I  am  quitting 
it  forever,  I  fear.  Many  of  our  friends  saw 
us  on  board  the  steamer.  The  saying  good- 
bv  is  awful. 


A   YELLOW    MAN    AND    A   WHITE 

By  Eleanor  Gates 

Illustrations  by  F.   C.   Yohn 


ONG  WU  sat  on  the  porch 
of  his  little  square-fronted 
house,  chanting  into  the  twi- 
light. Across  his  padded 
blouse  of  purple  silk  lay  his 
sam-yen  banjo.  And  as, 
from  time  to  time,  his  hymn  to  the  Three 
Pure  Ones  was  prolonged  in  high,  fine 
quavers,  like  the  uneven,  squeaky  notes  of 
a  woman's  voice,  he  ran  his  left  hand  up 
the  slender  neck  of  the  instrument,  rested  a 
long  nail  of  his  right  on  its  taut,  snake's- 
skin  head,  and  lightly  touched  the  strings; 
then,  in  quick,  thin  tones,  they  followed  the 
song  to  Sang-Ching. 

The  warm  shadows  of  a  California  sum- 
mer night  were  settling  down  over  the 
wooded  hills  and  rocky  gulches  about  Fong 
Wu's,  and  there  was  little  but  his  music 
to  break  the  silence.  Long  since,  the 
chickens  had  sleepily  sought  perches  in  the 
hen  yard,  with  its  high  wall  of  rooty  stumps 
and  shakes,  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Digger  pine  that  towered  beside  it.  Up 
the  dry  creek  bed,  a  mile  away,  twinkled 
the  lights  of  Whiskeytown ;  but  no  sounds 
from  the  homes  of  the  white  people  came 
down  to  the  lonely  Chinese.  If  his  clear 
treble  was  interrupted,  it  was  by  the  crack- 
ing of  a  dry  branch  as  a  cottontail  sped 
past  on  its  way  to  a  stagnant  pool,  or  it  was 
by  a  dark-emboldened  coyote,  howling, 
dog-like,  at  the  moon  which,  white  as  the 
snow  that  eternally  coifs  the  Sierras,  was 
just  rising  above  their  distant,  cobalt  line. 
One  year  before,  Fong  Wu,  heavily  laden 
with  his  effects,  had  slipped  out  of  the  stage 
from  Redding  and  found  his  way  to  a  for- 
saken, ramshackle  building  below  Whiskey- 
town.  His  coming  had  proved  of  small 
interest.  When  the  news  finally  got  about 
that  "a  monkey"  was  living  in  "Sam 
Kennedy's  old  place, "  it  was  thought,  for  a 
while,  that  laundrying,  thereafter,  would 
be  cheaply  done.  This  hope,  however, 
was  soon  dispelled.  For,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  as  Fong  Wu  asked  at  the  grocery 
store  for  mail,  he  met  Radigan's  inquiry  of 


"  You  do  my  washee,  John?"  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head.  Similar  questions  from 
others  were  met,  later,  in  a  similar  way. 
Soon  it  became  generally  known  that  the 
"monkey  at  Sam  Kennedy's"  did  not  do 
washing;  so  he  was  troubled  no  further. 

Yet  if  Fong  Wu  did  not  work  for  the 
people  of  Whiskeytown,  he  was  not,  there- 
fore, idle.  Many  a  sunrise  found  him 
wandering  through  the  chaparral  thickets 
back  of  his  house,  digging  here  and  there 
in  the  red  soil  for  roots  and  herbs.  These 
he  took  home,  washed,  tasted,  and,  per- 
haps, dried.  His  mornings  were  mainly 
spent  in  cooking  for  his  abundantly  sup- 
plied table,  in  tending  his  fowls  and  house, 
and  in  making  spotless  and  ironing  smooth 
various  undergarments — generous  of  sleeve 
and  leg. 

But  of  an  afternoon,  all  petty  duties  were 
laid  aside,  and  he  sorted  carefully  into 
place  upon  his  shelves  numerous  little 
bunches  and  boxes  of  dried  herbs  and 
numerous  tiny  phials  of  pungent  liquid 
that  had  come  to  him  by  post;  he  filled 
wide  sheets  of  foolscap  with  vertical  lines 
of  queer  characters  and  consigned  them  to 
big,  plainly  addressed,  well-stamped  en- 
velopes; he  scanned  closely  the  last  news- 
papers from  San  Francisco,  and  read  from 
volumes  in  divers  tongues,  and  he  pored 
over  the  treasured  Taoist  book,  "  The  Road 
to  Virtue." 

Sunday  was  his  one  break  in  the  week's 
routine.  Then,  the  coolies  who  panned  or 
cradled  for  gold  in  the  tailings  of  near-by 
abandoned  mines,  gathered  at  Fong  Wu's. 
On  such  occasions,  there  was  endless,  live- 
ly chatter,  a  steady  exchange  of  barbering 
— one  man  scraping  another  clean,  to  be, 
in  turn,  made  hairless  in  a  broad  band  about 
the  poll  and  on  cheek  and  chin — and  much 
consuming  of  tasty  chicken,  dried  fish, 
pork,  rice,  and  melon  seeds.  To  supple- 
ment all  this,  Fong  Wu  recounted  the  news: 
the  arrival  of  a  consul  in  San  Francisco, 
the  raid  on  a  slave-  or  gambling-den,  the 
progress  of  a  tong  war  under  the  very  noses 
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of  the  baffled  police,  and  the  growth  of 
Coast  feeling  against  the  continued,  quiet 
immigration  of  Chinese.  But  of  the  social 
or  political  affairs  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
— of  his  own  land  beyond  the  sea,  Fong 
Wu  was  consistently  silent. 

Added  to  his  Sunday  responsibilities  as 
host  and  purveyor  of  news,  Fong  Wu  had 
others.  An  ailing  countryman,  whether 
seized  with  malaria  or  suffering  from  an 
injury,  found  ready  and  efficient  attention. 
The  bark  of  dogwood,  properly  cooked, 
gave  a  liquid  that  killed  the  ague;  and  oil 
from  a  diminutive  bottle,  or  a  red  powder 
whetted  upon  the  skin  with  a  silver  piece, 
brought  out  the  soreness  of  a  bruise. 

Thus,  keeping  his  house,  herb-hunting, 
writing,  studying,  entertaining,  doctoring, 
Fong  Wu  lived  on  at  Whiskeytown. 

Each  evening, daintily  manipulating  ivory 
chop-sticks,  he  ate  his  supper  of  rice  out 
of  a  dragon-bordered  bowl.  Then,  when 
he  had  poured  tea  from  a  pot,  all  gold- 
encrusted — a  cluster  of  blossoms  nodding 
in  a  vase  at  his  shoulder,  the  while — he 
went  out  upon  the  porch  of  the  square- 
fronted  house. 

And  there,  as  now,  a  scarlet-buttoned 
cap  on  his  head,  his  black  eyes  soft  with 
dreaming,  his  richly  wrought  sandals  tap- 
ping the  floor  in  time,  his  long  queue — a 
smooth,  shining  serpent — in  thick  coils 
about  his  tawny  neck,  Fong  Wu  thrummed 
gently  upon  the  three-stringed  banjo,  and, 
in  peace,  chanted  into  the  twilight. 


Flying  hoofs  scattered  the  gravel  on  the 
strip  of  road  before  Fong  Wu's.  He 
looked  through  the  gloom  and  saw  a  horse 
flash  past,  carrying  a  skirted  rider  toward 
Whiskeytown.  His  song  died  out.  He  let 
his  banjo  slip  down  until  its  round  head 
rested  between  his  feet.  Then,  he  turned 
his  face  up  the  gulch. 

Despite  the  dusk,  he  knew  the  traveller: 
Mrs.  Anthony  Barrett,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, had  recently  come  to  live  in  a  house 
near  Stillwater.  Every  evening,  when  the 
heat  was  over,  she  went  by,  bound  for  the 
day's  mail  at  the  post-office.  Every  even- 
ing, in  the  cool,  Fong  Wu  saw  her  go,  and 
sometimes  she  gave  him  a  friendly  nod. 

Her  mount  was  a  spirited,  mouse-dun 
mustang,  with  crop-ears,  a  roached  mane, 
and  the  back  markings  of  a  mule.     She  al- 


ways rode  at  a  run,  sitting  with  easy  erect- 
ness.  A  wide  army  hat  rested  snugly  on 
her  fair  hair,  and  shaded  a  white  forehead 
and  level-looking  eyes.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  sheltering  brim,  on  her  girlish  face 
were  set  the  glowing,  scarlet  seals  of  wind 
and  sun. 

As  he  peered  townward  after  her,  Fong 
Wu  heard  the  hurrying  hoof  beats  grow 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter — and  cease. 
Presently  the  moon  topped  the  pines  on 
the  foot-hills  behind  him,  bathing  the  gulch 
in  light.  The  road  dowm  which  she  would 
come  sprang  into  view.  He  watched  its 
farthest  open  point.  In  a  few  moments 
the  hoof  beats  began  again.  Soon  the  glint 
of  a  light  waist  showed  through  the  trees. 
Next,  horse  and  rider  rounded  a  curve  at 
hand.     Fong  Wu  leaned  far  forward. 

And  then,  just  as  the  mustang  gained  the 
strip  of  road  before  the  square-fronted 
house,  it  gave  a  sudden,  unlooked-for,  out- 
ward leap,  reared  with  a  wild  snort,  and, 
whirling,  dashed  past  the  porch — riderless. 

With  an  exclamation,  Fong  Wu  flung 
his  banjo  aside  and  ran  to  the  road.  There 
under  a  manzanita  bush,  huddled  and  still, 
lay  a  figure.  He  caught  it  up,  bore  it  to 
the  porch,  and  put  it  gently  down. 

A  brief  examination,  made  with  the  deft- 
ness practice  gives,  showed  him  that  no 
bones  were  broken.  Squatting  beside  the 
unconscious  woman,  he  next  played  slowly 
with  his  long-nailed  fingers  upon  her  pulse. 
Its  beat  reassured  him.  He  lighted  a  lamp 
and  held  it  above  her.  The  scarlet  of  her 
cheeks  was  returning. 

The  sight  of  her,  who  was  so  strong  and 
active,  stretched  weak  and  fainting,  com- 
pelled Fong  Wru  into  spoken  comment. 
"The  petal  of  a  plum  blossom,"  he  said 
compassionately,  in  his  own  tongue. 

She  stirred  a  little.  He  moved  back. 
As,  reviving,  she  opened  her  eyes,  they  fell 
upon  him.  But  he  was  half  turned  away, 
his  face  as  blank  and  lifeless  as  a  mask. 

She  gave  a  startled  cry  and  sat  up.  "  Me 
hurtee?"  she  asked  him,  adopting  pid- 
geon-English.     "Me  fallee  off?" 

Fong  W7u  rose.  "You  were  thrown," 
he  answered  gravely. 

She  colored  in  confusion.  "Pardon 
me,"  she  said,  "for  speaking  to  you  as  if 
you  were  a  coolie."  Then,  as  she  got 
feebly  to  her  feet — "  I  believe  my  right  arm 
is  broken. " 
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"I  have  some  knowledge  of  healing," 
he  declared:  "let  me  look  at  it."  Before 
she  could  answer,  he  had  ripped  the  sleeve 
away.  "It  is  only  a  sprain,"  he  said. 
"Wait."  He  went  inside  for  an  amber 
liquid  and  bandages.  When  he  had  laved 
the  injured  muscles,  he  bound  them  round. 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  she  asked,  as  he 
worked.  He  was  so  courteous  and  pro- 
fessional that  her  alarm  was  gone. 

"  Your  horse  was  frightened  by  a  rattler 
in  the  road.     I  heard  it  whir." 

She  shuddered.  "I  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  I  didn't  come  my  cropper  on  it," 
she  said,  laughing  nervously. 

He  went  inside  again,  this  time  to  pre- 
pare a  cupful  of  herbs.  When  he  offered 
her  the  draught,  she  screwed  up  her  face 
over  its  nauseating  fumes. 

"If  that  acts  as  strongly  as  it  tastes," 
she  said,  after  she  had  drunk  it,  "I'll  be 
well  soon." 

"It  is  to  keep  away  inflammation." 

"Oh!     Can  I  go  now?" 

"  Yes.  But  to-morrow  return,  and  I  will 
look  at  the  arm.-'  He  took  the  lamp  away 
and  replaced  his  red-buttoned  cap  with  a 
black  felt  hat.  Then  he  silently  preceded 
her  down  the  steps  to  the  road.  Only  when 
the  light  of  her  home  shone  plainly  ahead 
of  them,  did  he  leave  her. 

They  had  not  spoken  on  the  way.  But 
as  he  bowed  a  good-night,  she  addressed 
him.  "I  thank  you,"  she  said.  ''And 
may  I  ask  your  name?" 

"  Kwa" — he  began,  and  stopped.  Emo- 
tion for  an  instant  softened  his  impassive 
countenance.  He  turned  away.  "Fong 
Wu,"  he  added,  and  was  gone. 

The  following  afternoon  the  crunch  of 
cart  wheels  before  the  square-fronted  house 
announced  her  coming.  Fong  Wu  closed 
"The  Book  of  Virtue,"  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  porch. 

A  white  man  was  seated  beside  her  in  the 
vehicle.  As  she  sprang  from  it,  light-footed 
and  smiling,  and  mounted  the  steps,  she 
indicated  him  politely  to  the  Chinese. 

"This  is  my  husband,"  she  said.  "I 
have  told  him  how  kind  you  were  to  me 
last  night." 

Fong  Wu  nodded. 

Barrett  hastened  to  voice  his  gratitude. 
"  I  certainly  am  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
he  said.  "  My  wife  might  have  been  bitten 
by  the  rattler,  or  she  might  have  lain  all 


night  in  pain  if  you  hadn't  found  her. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  your  treatment  was 
splendid.  Why,  her  arm  hasn't  swollen 
or  hurt  her.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see — 
you're  such  a  good  doctor — why  you  stay 
in  this '' 

Fong  Wu  interrupted  him.  "  I  will  wet 
the  bandage  with  medicine,"  he  said,  and 
entered  the  house. 

They  watched  him  with  some  curiosity 
as  he  treated  the  sprain  and  studied  the 
pulse.  When  he  brought  out  her  second 
cup  of  steaming  herbs,  Mrs.  Barrett  looked 
up  at  him  brightly. 

"You  know  we're  up  here  for  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's health,"  she  said.  "A  year  or  so 
after  we  were  married,  he  was  hurt  in  a 
railway  collision.  Since  then,  though  his 
wounds  healed  nicely,  he  has  never  been 
quite  well.  Dr.  Lord,  our  family  physician, 
prescribed  plenty  of  rough  work,  and  a 
quiet  place,  far  from  the  excitement  of  a 
town  or  city.  Now,  all  this  morning,  when 
I  realized  how  wonderful  it  was  that  my 
arm  wasn't  aching,  I've  been  urging  my 
husband — what  do  you  suppose  ? — to  come 
and  be  examined  by  you!" 

Fong  Wu,  for  the  first  time,  looked  fully 
at  the  white  man,  marking  the  sallow, 
clayey  face,  with  its  dry,  lined  skin,  its 
lustreless  eyes  and  drooping  lids. 

Barrett  scowled  at  his  wife.  "  Nonsense, 
dear,"  he  said  crossly;  "you  know  very 
well  that  Lord  would  never  forgive  me." 

"But  Fong  Wu  might  help  you,  An- 
thony," she  declared. 

Fong  Wu's  black  eyes  were  still  fixed 
search ingly  upon  the  white  man.  Before 
their  scrutinv,  soul-deep,  the  other's  faltered 
and  fell. 

"You  might  help  him,  mightn't  you, 
Fong  Wu?"  Mrs.  Barrett  repeated. 

An  expression,  curious,  keen,  and  full  of 
meaning,  was  the  answer.  Then,  "  I  might 
if  he "  Fong  Wu  said,  and  paused. 

Past  Mrs.  Barrett,  whose  back  was 
toward  her  husband,  the  latter  had  shot  a 
warning  glance.  "Come,  come,  Edith," 
he  cried  irritably,  "let's  get  home." 

Mrs.  Barrett  emptied  her  cup  bravely. 
"  When  shall  we  call  again?"  she  asked. 

"You  need  not  come  again,"  Fong  Wu 
replied.  "  Each  day  you  have  only  to  damp- 
en the  bandages  from  the.^e. "  He  handed 
her  a  green-flowered  box  containing  twelve 
tiny  compartments;  in  each  was  a  phial. 
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"  And  I  sha'n't  have  to  take  any  more  of 
th i — this  awful  stuff?"  she  demanded 
gailv,  giving  back  the  cup. 

"No." 

"Ah!  And  now,  I  want  to  thank  you 
again,  with  all  my  heart.  Here—  she 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  her  walking- 
skirt — "here  is  something  for  your  trouble." 
Two  double-eagles  lay  on  her  open  palm. 


Then  she  went  by  one  morning  before 
sunrise,  riding  like  the  wind.  A  little  later 
she  repassed,  whipping  her  horse  at  every 
gallop.  Fong  Wu,  called  to  his  door  by 
the  clatter,  saw  that  her  face  was  white  and 
drawn.  At  noon,  going  up  to  the  post- 
office,  he  heard  a  bit  of  gossip  that  seemed 
to  bear  upon  her  unwonted  trip.  Radigan 
was  rehearsing  it  excitedly  to  his  wife,  and 


"Give  it  to  me,  for  God's  sake!    give  it  to  me." — Page  732. 


Fong  Wu  frowned  at  them.  "  I  take  no 
money,"  he  said,  a  trifle  gruffly.  And  as 
she  got  into  the  cart,  he  closed  the  door  of 
his  home  behind  him. 

It  was  a  week  before  Mrs.  Barrett  again 
took  up  her  rides  for  the  mail.  When  she 
did,  Fong  Wu  did  not  fail  to  be  on  his  porch 
as  she  passed.  For  each  evening,  as  she 
cantered  up  the  road,  spurring  the  mustang 
to  its  best  paces,  she  reined  to  speak  to  him. 
And  he  met  her  greetings  with  unaccus- 
tomed good  humor. 


the  Chinese  busied  himself  with  his  mail 
and  listened — apparently  unconcerned. 

"  I  c'n  tell  you  she  ain't  afraid  of  any- 
thin',  that  Mrs.  Barrett, "  the  post-master 
was  saying;  "neither  th'  cayuse  she  rides 
or  a  critter  on  two  legs.  An'  that  fancy 
little  drug-clerk  from  'Frisco  got  it  straight 
from  th'  shoulder." 

"  S-s-sh!"  admonished  his  wife,  from  the 
back  of  the  office.  "  Isn't  there  someone 
outside?" 

"Naw,  just  th'  chink  from  Kennedy's. 
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Well,  as  I  remarked,  she  did  jus'  light  into 
that  dude.  'It  was  criminal!'  she  says,  an' 
her  eyes  snapped  like  a  whip;  'it  was 
criminal!  an'  if  I  find  out  for  sure  that  you 
are  guilty,  I'll  put  you  where  you'll  never 
do  it  again. '  Th'  young  gent  smirked  at 
her  an'  squirmed  like  a  worm.  '  You're 
wrong,  Mrs.  Barrett,'  he  says,  lookin'  like 
th'  meek  puppy  he  is,  'an'  you'll  have  t' 
look  some  place  else  for  th'  person  that 
done  it. '  But  she  wouldn't  talk  no  longer 
— jus'  walked  out,  as  mad  as  a  hornet." 

"  Well,  well, "  mused  Mrs.  Radigan.  "  I 
wonder  what  'twas  all  about.  '  Criminal,' 
she  said,  eh  ?  That's  funny ! "  She  walked 
to  the  front  of  the  office  and  peeked  through 
the  wicket.  But  no  one  was  loitering  near 
except  Fong  Wu,  and  his  face  was  the 
picture  of  dull  indifference. 

That  night,  long  after  the  hour  for  Mrs. 
Barrett's  regular  trip,  and  long  past  the 
time  for  his  supper-song,  Fong  Wu  heard 
slow,  shuffling  steps  approach  the  house. 
A  moment  afterward,  the  knob  of  his  door 
was  rattled.  He  put  out  his  light  and 
slipped  a  knife  into  his  loose  sleeve. 

After  some  fumbling  and  moving  about 
on  the  porch,  a  man  called  out  to  him.  He 
recognized  the  voice. 

"Fong  Wu!  Fong  Wu!"  it  begged. 
" Let  me  in.  I  want  to  see  you;  I  want  to 
ask  you  for  help — for  something  I  need. 
Let  me  in;  let  me  in." 

Fong  Wu,  without  answering,  relit  his 
lamp,  and,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  both  relieved  and  a  witness  of 
the  expected,  flung  the  door  wide. 

Then  into  the  room.wr'thing'as  if  in  fear- 
ful agony,  his  hands  palsied,  his  face  a-drip 
and,  except  for  dark  blotches  about  the 
mouth,  green-hued,  his  eyes  wild  and 
sunken,  fell,  rather  than  tottered,  Anthony 
Barrett. 

"Fong  Wu,"  he  pleaded,  from  the  floor 
at  the  other's  feet,  ''you  helped  my  wife, 
when  she  was  sick,  now  help  me.  I'm  dy- 
ing! I'm  dying!  Give  it  to  me,  for  God's 
sake!  give  it  to  me."  He  caught  at  the 
skirt  of  Fong  Wu's  blouse. 

The  Chinese  retreated  a  little,  scowling. 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

A  paroxysm  of  pain  seized  Barrett.  He 
half  rose  and  stumbled  forward.  "You 
know,"  he. panted,  "you  know.  And  if  I 
don't  have  some,  I'll  die.  I  can't  get  it 
anywhere  else.     She's  found  me  out,  and 


scared  the  drug-clerk.  Oh,  just  a  little, 
old  man,  just  a  little!"  He  sank  to  the 
floor  again. 

"  I  can  give  you  nothing, "  said  Fong  Wu 
bluntly.    "  I  do  not  keep — what  you  want." 

With  a  curse,  Barrett  was  up  again. 
"Oh,  you  don't,"  he  screamed,  leering 
frenziedly.  "You  yellow  devil!  You  al- 
mond-eyed pigtail!  But  I  know  you  do! 
And  I  must  have  it.  Quick!  quick!"  He 
hung,  clutching,  on  the  edge  of  Fong  Wu's 
wide  ironing-table,  an  ashen  wreck. 

Fong  Wu  shook  his  head. 

WTith  a  cry,  Barrett  came  at  him  and 
seized  his  lean  throat.  "  You  damned  high- 
binder!" he  gasped.  "You  saddle-nosed 
monkey !  You'll  get  me  what  I  want  or  I'll 
give  you  away.  Don't  I  know  why  you're 
up  here  in  these  woods,  with  your  pretty 
clothes  and  your  English  talk  ?  A-haf  You 
bet  I  do!  You're  hiding,  and  your  wanted" 
—he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper — "  the 
tongs  would  pay  head-money  for  you.  If 
you  don't  give  it  to  me,  I'll  put  every  fiend 
in  'Frisco  on  your  trail." 

Fong  Wu  had  caught  Barrett's  wrists. 
Now  he  cast  him  to  one  side.  "Tongs!" 
he  said  with  a  shrug,  as  if  they  were  be- 
neath his  notice.  And  "  Fiends! "  he  repeat- 
ed contemptuously,  a  taunt  in  his  voice. 

The  white  man  had  fallen  prone  and  was 
grovelling  weakly.  "  Oh,  I  won't  tell  on 
you,"  he  wailed  imploringly.  "I  won't, 
I  won't,  Fong  Wu;  I  swear  it  on  my  honor." 

FongWu  grunted  and  reached  to  a  handy 
shelf.  "  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,  " 
he  said  craftily;  "first,  you  are  to  drink 
what  I  wish." 

"Anything!     anything!"  Barrett  cried. 

From  a  box  of  dry  herbs,  long  untouched, 
the  Chinese  drew  out  a  handful.  There 
was  no  time  for  brewing.  Outraged  nature 
demanded  instant  relief.  He  dropped 
them  into  a  bowl,  covered  them  with  water, 
and  stirred  swiftly.  When  the  stems  and 
leaves  were  broken  up  and  well  mixed,  he 
strained  a  brown  liquid  from  them  and  put 
it  to  the  other's  lips. 

"  Drink, "  he  commanded,  steadying  the 
shaking  head. 

Barrett  drank,  unquestioning. 

Instantly  the  potion  worked.  Calmed 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  made  drowsy  to  a  point 
where  speech  was  impossible,  the  white 
man,  tortured  but  a  moment  before,  tipped 
sleepily  into  Fong  Wu's  arms.  The  Chinese 
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waited  until  a  full  effect  was  secured,  when 
he  lifted  his  limp  patient  to  the  blanket- 
covered  ironing-table.  Then  he  went  out 
for  fuel,  built  a  fire,  and,  humming  softly — 
with  no  fear  of  waking  the  other — sat  down 
to  watch  the  steeping  of  more  herbs. 


What  happened  next  at  the  square-front- 
ed house  was  the  unexpected.  Again  there 
was  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
again  someone  gained  the  porch.  But  this 
time  there  was  no  pausing  to  ask  for  ad- 
mission, there  were  no  weak  requests  for 
aid.  A  swift  hand  felt  for  the  knob  and 
found  it;  a  strong  arm  pushed  at  the  un- 
locked door.  And  through  it,  bareheaded, 
with  burning  eyes  and  blanched  cheeks, 
her  heavy  riding- whip  dangling  by  a  thong 
from  her  wrist,  came  the  wife  of  Anthony 
Barrett. 

Just  across  the  sill  she  halted  and  swept 
the  dim  room.  A  moment,  and  the  burn- 
ing eyes  fell  upon  the  freighted  ironing- 
table.     She  gave  a  piercing  cry. 

Fong  Wu  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

After  the  first  outburst,  she  was  quiet — 
the  quiet  that  is  deliberative,  threatening. 
Then  she  slowly  closed  her  fingers  about  the 
whip  butt.  Fixing  her  gaze  in  passionate 
anger  upon  him,  she  advanced  a  few  steps. 

"So  it  was  you,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  hollow. 

To  that  he  made  no  sign,  and  even  his 
colorless  face  told  nothing. 

She  came  forward  a  little  farther,  and 
sucked  in  a  long,  deep  breath.  "  You  dog 
of  a  Chinaman!"  she  said  at  last,  and 
struck  her  riding-skirt. 

Fong  \Yu  answered  silently.  With  an 
imperative  gesture,  he  pointed  out  the 
figure  on  the  ironing-table. 

She  sprang  to  her  husband's  side  and  bent 
over  him.  Presently  she  began  to  murmur 
to  herself.  When,  finally,  she  turned,  there 
were  tears  on  her  lashes,  she  was  trembling 
visibly,  and  she  spoke  in  whispers. 

"  Was  I  wrong  ?  "  she  demanded  broken- 
ly. "  I  must  have  been.  He's  not  had  it;  I 
can  tell  by  his  quick,  easy  breathing.  And 
his  ear  has  a  faint  color.  You  are  trying  to 
help  him !     I  know !     I  know ! ' ' 

A  gleaming  white  line  showed  between 
the  yellow  of  Fong  Wu's  lips.  He  picked 
up  a  rude  stool  and  set  it  by  the  table.  She 
sank  weakly  upon  it,  letting  the  whip  fall. 


"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  she  sobbed 
prayerfully,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
arms. 

Throughout  the  long  hours  that  followed, 
Fong  Wu,  from  the  room's  shadowy  rear, 
sat  watching.  He  knew  sleep  did  not  come 
to  her.  For  now  and  then  he  saw  her 
shake  from  head  to  heel  convulsively,  as  he 
had  seen  men  in  his  own  country  quiver 
beneath  the  scourge  of  bamboos.  Now 
and  then,  too,  he  heard  her  give  a  stifled 
moan,  like  the  protest  of  a  dumb  creature. 
But  in  no  other  ways  did  she  bare  her  suf- 
fering. Quietly,  lest  she  wake  her  husband, 
she  fought  out  the  night. 

Only  once  did  Fong  Wu  look  away  from 
her.  Then,  in  anger  and  disgust  his  eyes 
shifted  to  the  figure  on  the  table.  "The 
petal  of  a  plum  blossom" — he  muttered  in 
Chinese — "the  petal  of  a  plum  blossom 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  a  pig!"  And  again 
his  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  grief-bowed  wife. 

But  when  the  dawn  came  stealing  up 
from  behind  the  purple  Sierras,  and  Mrs. 
Barrett  raised  her  wan  face,  he  was  studi- 
ously reviewing  his  rows  of  bottles,  out- 
wardly unaware  of  her  presence. 

"Fong  Wu,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"when  will  he  wake?" 

"When  he  is  rested;  at  sunrise,  maybe, 
or  at  noon. " 

"And  then?" 

"He  will  be  feeble.  I  shall  give  him 
more  medicine,  and  he  will  sleep  again." 

He  rose  and  busied  himself  at  the  fire. 
Soon  he  approached  her,  bringing  the  gold- 
incrusted  teapot  and  a  small,  handleless 
cup. 

She  drank  thirstily,  filling  and  emptying 
the  cup  many  times.  When  she  was  done, 
she  made  as  if  to  go.  "I  shall  see  that 
everything  is  all  right  at  home,"  she  told 
him.  "After  that,  I  shall  come  back." 
She  stooped  and  kissed  her  husband  ten- 
derly. 

Fong  Wu  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
she  passed  out.  In  the  road,  unhitched, 
but  waiting,  stood  the  mustang.  She 
mounted  and  rode  away. 

When  she  returned,  not  long  afterward, 
she  was  a  new  woman.  She  had  bathed 
her  face  and  donned  a  fresh  waist.  Her 
eyes  were  alight,  and  the  scarlet  was  again 
flaming  in  her  cheeks.  Almost  cheerfully, 
and  altogether  hopefully,  she  resumed  her 
post  at  the  ironing-table. 


Taking  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  she  moved  away  down  the  slope  to  the  road.  —  Page  737. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Barrett 
woke.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  up, 
and  would  not  eat.  Fong  Wu  adminis- 
tered another  dose  of  herbs,  and  without 
heeding  his  patient's  expostulations.  The 
latter,  after  seeking  his  wife's  hand,  once 
more  sank  into  sleep. 

Just  before  sunset,  Fong  Wu,who  scorned 
to  rest,  prepared  supper.  Gratefully  Mrs. 
Barrett  partook  of  some  tender  chicken  and 
rice  cakes.  When  darkness  shut  down, 
they  took  up  their  second  long  vigil. 

But  it  was  not  the  vigil  of  the  previous 
night.  She  was  able  to  think  of  other  things 
than  her  husband's  condition  and  the  doom 
that,  of  a  sudden,  had  menaced  her  happi- 
ness. Her  spirits  having  risen,  she  was 
correspondingly  impatient  of  a  protracted, 
oppressive  stillness,  and  looked  about  for 
an  interruption,  and  for  diversion.  Across 
from  her,  a  Celestial  patrician  in  his  blouse 
of  purple  silk  and  his  red-buttoned  cap,  sat 
Fong  Wu.    Consumed  with  curiosity — now 


that  she  had  time  to  observe  him  closely — 
she  longed  to  lift  the  yellow,  expressionless 
mask  from  his  face — a  face  which  might 
have  patterned  that  of  an  Oriental  sphinx. 
At  midnight,  when  he  approached  the  table 
to  satisfy  himself  of  Barrett's  progress,  and 
to  assure  her  of  it ,  she  essayed  a  conversation . 

Glancing  up  at  his  laden  shelves,  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  noticing  your  medicines, 
and  how  many  kinds  there  seem  to  be. " 

"For  each  ailment  that  is  visited  upon 
man,  earth  offers  a  cure,"  he  answered. 
"Life  would  be  a  mock  could  Death,  un- 
challenged, take  it. " 

"True.  Have  you  found  in  the  earth, 
then,  the  cure  for  each  ailment  of  man?" 

"  For  most,  yes.  They  seek  yet,  where  I 
learned  the  art  of  healing,  an  antidote  for  the 
cobra's  bite.    I  know  of  no  other  they  lack." 

"  Where  you  were  taught  they  must  know 
more  than  we  of  this  country  know. " 

Fong  Wu  gave  his  shoulders  a  charac- 
teristic shrug. 
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"But,"  she  continued,  "you  speak  Eng- 
lish so  perfectly.  Perhaps  you  were  taught 
that  in  this  country." 

"  No — in  England.  But  the  other,  I  was 
not." 

"In  England!     Well!" 

"I  went  there  as  a  young  man." 

"But  these  herbs,  these  medicines  you 
have — thev  did  not  come  from  England, 
did  they?" 

He  smiled.  "  Some  came  from  the  hills 
at  our  back."  Then,  crossing  to  his 
shelves  and  reaching  up,  "This" — he 
touched  a  silk-covered  package — "is  from 
Sumbawa  in  the  Indian  Sea;  and  this" — 
his  finger  was  upon  the  cork  of  a  phial — 
"is  from  Feng-shan,  Formosa;  and  other 
roots  are  taken  in  winter  from  the  lake  of 
Ting-ting-hu,  which  is  then  dry;  and  still 
others  come  from  the  far  mountains  of 
Chamur. " 

"Do  you  know,"  Mrs. Barrett  said  ten- 
tatively, "I  have  always  heard  that  Chi- 
nese doctors  give  horrid  things  for  medicine 
— sharks'  teeth,  frogs'  feet,  lizards'  tails,  and 
— and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things." 

Fong  Wu  proffered  no  enlightenment. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  have 
learned  better." 

After  a  while  she  began  again:  "  Doubt- 
less there  is  other  wonderful  knowledge, 
besides  that  about  doctoring,  which  Chinese 
gentlemen  possess." 

Fong  Wu  gave  her  a  swift  glance.  "  The 
followers  of  Laou-Tsze  know  many  things," 
he  replied,  and  moved  into  the  shadows  as 
if  to  close  their  talk. 

Toward  morning,  when  he  again  gave  her 
some  tea,  she  spoke  of  something  that  she 
had  been  turning  over  in  her  mind  for  hours. 

"  You  would  not  take  money  for  helping 
me  when  I  was  hurt,"  she  said,  "and  I 
presume  you  will  refuse  to  take  it  for  what 
you  are  doing  now.  But  I  should  like  you 
to  know  that  Mr.  Barrett  and  I  will  always, 
always  be  your  friends.  If" — she  looked 
across  at  him,  no  more  a  part  of  his  rude 
surroundings  than  was  she — "  if  ever  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  could  be  of  use  to 
you,  you  have  only  to  tell  us.  Please  re- 
member that." 

"I  will  remember." 

"I  cannot  help  but  feel,"  she  went  on, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  prove  her 
gratitude,  rather  than  to  pry  out  any  secret 
of  his,  "that  you  do  not  belong  here — that 


you  are  in  more  trouble  than  I  am.  For 
what  can  a  man  of  your  rank  have  to  do  in 
a  little  town  like  this ! " 

He  was  not  displeased  with  her.  "The 
ancient  sage,"  he  said  slowly,  "mounted 
himself  upon  a  black  ox  and  disappeared 
into  the  western  wilderness  of  Thibet. 
Doubtless  others,  too,  seek  seclusion  for 
much  thinking." 

"But  you  are  not  the  hermit  kind,"  she 
declared  boldly.  "You  belong  to  those 
who  stay  and  fight.  Yet  here  you  are,  sep- 
arated from  your  people  and  your  peo- 
ples' graves — alone  and  sorrowful." 

"As  for  my  living  people,  they  are  best 
without  me;  as  for  my  people  dead,  I 
neither  worship  their  dust  nor  propitiate 
devils.  The  wrise  one  said :  '  Why  talk  for- 
ever on  of  men  who  are  long  gone?  '  " 

"Yet "  she  persisted. 

He  left  the  stove  and  came  near  her. 
"You  are  a  woman,  but  you  know  much. 
You  are  right.  My  heart  is  heavy  for  a 
thing  I  cannot  do — for  the  shattered  dreams 
of  the  men  of  Hukwang. "  He  beat  his 
palms  together  noiselessly,  and  moved  to 
and  fro  on  soft  sandals.  "Those  dreams 
were  of  a  young  China  that  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old — but  that  died  unborn." 

She  followed  his  words  with  growing 
interest.  "  I  have  heard  of  those  dreams," 
she  answered ;  "they  were  called '  reform.' " 

"Yes.  And  now  all  the  dreamers  are 
gone.  They  had  voyaged  to  glean  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  in  the  halls  of 
Oxford.  There  were  '  five  loyal  and  six 
learned,'  and  they  shed  their  blood  at  the 
Chen  Chih  Gate.  One  there  was  who  died 
the  death  that  is  meted  a  slave  at  the  court 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  And  one  there  was" 
— his  face  shrank  up,  as  if  swiftly  aging; 
his  eyes  became  dark,  upturning  slits;  as 
one  who  fears  pursuit  he  cast  a  look  behind 
him — "  and  one  there  was  who  escaped  be- 
yond the  blood-bathed  walls  of  the  Hid- 
den City  and  gained  the  Sumatra  Coast. 
Then,  leaving  Perak,  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, he  finally  set  foot  upon  a  shore  where 
men,  without  terror,  may  reach  toward 
higher  things." 

"And  was  he  followed?"  she  whispered, 
comprehending. 

"  He  fled  quietly,  quietly.  For  long  are 
the  claws  of  the  she-panther  that  is  crouched 
on  the  throne  of  the  Mings. " 

Both  fell  silent.     The  Chinese  went  back 
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to  the  stove,  where  the  lire  was  dying. 
The  white  woman,  wide  awake,  and  lost 
in  the  myriad  of  scenes  his  tale  had  con- 
jured, sat  by  the  table,  for  once  almost 
forgetful  of  her  charge. 

The  dragging  hours  of  darkness  past, 
Anthony  Barrett  found  sane  consciousness. 
He  was  pale,  yet  strengthened  by  his  long 
sleep,  and  he  was  hungry.  Relieved  and 
overjoyed,  Mrs.  Barrett  ministered  to  him. 
When  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  she  helped 
him  from  the  table  to  the  stool,  and  thence 
to  his  feet.  Her  arm  about  him,  she  led 
him  to  the  door.  Fong  Wu  had  felt  his 
pulse  and  it  had  ticked  back  the  desired 
message,  so  he  was  going  home. 

''Each  night  you  are  to  come,"  Fong 
Wu  said,  as  he  bade  them  good-by.  "And 
soon,  very  soon,  you  may  go  from  here  to 
die  place  from  which  you  came." 

Mrs.  Barrett  turned  at  the  door.  A  plea 
for  pardon  in  misjudging  him,  thankfulness 


for  his  help,  sympathy  for  his  exile — all 
these  shone  from  her  eyes.  But  words 
failed  her.     She  held  out  her  hand. 

He  seemed  not  to  see  it;  he  kept  his 
arms  at  his  sides.  A  "dog  of  a  Chinaman" 
had  best  not  take  a  woman's  hand. 

She  went  out,  guiding  her  husband's 
footsteps,  and  helped  him  climb  upon  the 
mustang  from  the  height  of  the  narrow 
porch.  Then,  taking  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  she  moved  away  down  the  slope  to 
the  road. 

Fong  Wu  did  not  follow,  but  closed  the 
door  gently  and  went  back  to  the  ironing 
table.  A  handkerchief  lay  beside  it — a 
dainty  linen  square  that  she  had  left.  He 
picked  it  up  and  held  it  before  him  by  twro 
corners.  From  it  there  wafted  a  faint, 
sweet  breath. 

Fong  W7u  let  it  nutter  to  the  floor.  "The 
perfume  of  a  plum  petal,"  he  said  softly,  in 
English;  "the  perfume  of  a  plum  petal." 


AGO  M  MENT 
By  Frank   Preston  Smart 

Dead!     Why,  the  word  seems  strange 

And,  somehow,  out  of  place. 
I  cannot  conceive  such  a  change 

In  that  eager,  empty  face. 

I  remember  him  at  school. 

Futilely  plodding— no  drone, 
Yet  scarce  one  remove  from  a  fool. 

And,  now — but  to  think! — he  has  known 

The  utter  terror's  grip — 

What  it  is  (the  thought  bites  like  a  knife) 
To  feel  the  fingers  slip 

On  the  last  smooth  ledge  of  life. 

To  clutch  at  the  breath  as  it  goes, 
To  see  the  light  shrink  to  a  spark, 

Then  flicker  and  fail — and  he  knows 
What  happens  out  there  in  the  dark. 
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XIV 

ERTY  FARISH,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Wellington 
Brys'  entertainment,  woke 
from  dreams  as  happy  as 
Lily's.  If  they  were  less 
vivid  in  hue,  more  subdued 
to  the  half-tints  of  her  personality  and  her 
experience,  they  were  for  that  very  reason 
better  suited  to  her  mental  vision.  Such 
flashes  of  joy  as  Lily  moved  in  would  have 
blinded  Miss  Farish,  who  was  accustomed, 
in  the  way  of  happiness,  to  such  scant  light 
as  shone  through  the  cracks  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives. 

Now  she  was  the  centre  of  a  little  illumi- 
nation of  her  own:  a  mild  butunmistakeable 
beam,  compounded  of  Lawrence  Selden's 
growing  kindness  to  herself  and  the  dis- 
covery that  he  extended  his  liking  to  Lily 
Bart.  If  these  two  factors  seem  incompati- 
ble to  the  student  of  feminine  psychology,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Gerty  had  always 
been  a  parasite  in  the  moral  order,  living  on 
the  crumbs  of  other  tables,  and  content  to 
look  through  the  window  at  the  banquet 
spread  for  her  friends.  Now  that  she  was 
enjoying  a  little  private  feast  of  her  own,  it 
would  have  seemed  incredibly  selfish  not  to 
lay  a  plate  for  a  friend ;  and  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  she  would  rather  have  shared 
her  enjoyment  than  Miss  Bart. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Selden's  growing  kind- 
ness, Gertv  would  no  more  have  dared  to 
define  it  than  she  would  have  tried  to  learn 
a  butterfly's  colours  by  knocking  the  dust 
from  its  wings.  To  seize  on  the  wonder 
would  be  to  brush  off  its  bloom,  and  per- 
haps see  it  fade  and  stiffen  in  her  hand: 
better  the  sense  of  beauty  palpitating  out  of 
reach,  while  she  held  her  breath  and  watched 
where  it  would  alight.  Yet  Selden's  manner 
at  the  Brvs'  had  brought  the  flutter  of  wings 
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so  close  that  they  seemed  to  be  beating  in 
her  own  heart.  She  had  never  seen  him  so 
alert,  so  responsive,  so  attentive  to  what  she 
had  to  say.  His  habitual  manner  had  an 
absent-minded  kindliness  which  she  ac- 
cepted, and  was  grateful  for,  as  the  liveliest 
sentiment  her  presence  was  likely  to  inspire; 
but  she  was  quick  to  feel  in  him  a  change 
implying  that  for  once  she  could  give  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  receive  it. 

And  it  was  so  delightful  that  this  higher 
degree  of  sympathy  should  be  reached 
through  their  interest  in  Lily  Bart!  Gerty's 
affection  for  her  friend — a  sentiment  that 
had  learned  to  keep  itself  alive  on  the  scanti- 
est diet — had  grown  to  active  adoration 
since  Lily's  restless  curiosity  had  drawn  her 
into  the  circle  of  Miss  Farish's  work.  Lily's 
taste  of  beneficence  had  wakened  in  her  a 
momentary  appetite  for  well-doing.  Her 
visit  to  the  Girls'  Club  had  first  brought  her 
in  contact  with  the  dramatic  contrasts  of 
life.  She  had  always  accepted  with  phil- 
osophic calm  the  fact  that  such  existences  as 
hers  were  pedestalled  on  foundations  of 
obscure  humanity.  The  dreary  limbo  of 
dinginess  lay  all  around  and  beneath  that 
little  illuminated  circle  in  which  life  reached 
its  finest  efflorescence,  as  the  mud  and  sleet 
of  a  winter  night  enclose  a  hot-house  filled 
with  tropical  flowers.  All  this  was  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  the  orchid 
basking  in  its  artificially  created  atmosphere 
could  round  the  delicate  curves  of  its  petals 
undisturbed  by  the  ice  on  the  panes. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  live  comfortably 
with  the  abstract  conception  of  poverty, 
another  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  its 
human  embodiments.  Lily  had  never  con- 
ceived of  these  victims  of  fate  otherwise  than 
in  the  mass.  That  the  mass  was  composed 
of  individual  lives,  innumerable  separate 
centres  of  sensation,  with  her  own  eager 
Teachings  for  pleasure,  her  own  fierce  re- 
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vulsions  from  pain — that  some  of  these 
bundles  of  feeling  were  clothed  in  shapes 
not  so  unlike  her  own,  with  eyes  meant  to 
look  on  gladness,  and  young  lips  shaped  for 
love — this  discovery  gave  Lily  one  of  those 
sudden  shocks  of  pity  that  sometimes  de- 
centralize a  life.'  Lily's  nature  was  inca- 
pable of  such  renewal:  she  could  feel  other 
demands  only  through  her  own,  and  no 
pain  was  long  vivid  which  did  not  press  on 
an  answering  nerve.  But  for  the  moment 
she  was  drawn  out  of  herself  by  the  interest 
of  her  direct  relation  with  a  world  so  un- 
like her  own.  She  had  supplemented  her 
first  gift  by  personal  assistance  to  one  or 
two  of  Miss  Farish's  most  appealing  sub- 
jects, and  the  admiration  and  interest  her 
presence  excited  among  the  tired  workers 
at  the  club  ministered  in  a  new  form  to  her 
insatiable  desire  to  please. 

Gerty  Farish  was  not  a  close  enough 
reader  of  character  to  disentangle  the  mixed 
threads  of  which  Lily's  philanthropy  was 
woven.  She  supposed  her  beautiful  friend 
to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motive  as  herself 
— that  sharpening  of  the  moral  vision  which 
makes  all  human  suffering  so  near  and  in- 
sistent that  the  other  aspects  of  life  fade 
into  remoteness.  Gerty  lived  by  such  sim- 
ple formulas  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
class  her  friend's  state  with  the  emotional 
"change  of  heart"  to  which  her  dealings 
with  the  poor  had  accustomed  her;  and  she 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  she  had  been 
the  humble  instrument  of  this  renewal. 
Now  she  had  an  answer  to  all  criticisms  of 
Lily's  conduct:  as  she  had  said,  she  knew 
"the  real  Lily,"  and  the  discovery  that 
Selden  shared  her  knowledge  raised  her 
placid  acceptance  of  life  to  a  dazzled  sense 
of  its  possibilities — a  sense  farther  enlarged, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  by  the  receipt 
of  a  telegram  from  Selden  asking  if  he  might 
dine  with  her  that  evening. 

While  Gerty  was  lost  in  the  happy  bustle 
which  this  announcement  produced  in  her 
small  household,  Selden  was  at  one  with 
her  in  thinking  with  intensity  of  Lily  Bart. 
The  case  which  had  called  him  to  Albany 
was  not  complicated  enough  to  absorb  all 
his  attention,  and  he  had  the  professional 
faculty  of  keeping  a  part  of  his  mind  free 
when  its  services  were  not  needed.  This 
part — which  at  the  moment  seemed  danger- 
ously like  the  whole — was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  sensations  of  the  previous  evening. 


Selden  understood  the  symptoms:  he  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  he  was  paying  up,  as 
there  had  always  been  a  chance  of  his  hav- 
ing to  pay  up,  for  the  voluntary  exclusions 
of  his  past.  He  had  meant  to  keep  free 
from  permanent  ties,  not  from  any  poverty 
of  feeling,  but  because,  in  a  different  way,  he 
was,  as  much  as  Lily,  the  victim  of  his  en- 
vironment. There  had  been  a  germ  of  truth 
in  his  declaration  to  Gerty  Farish  that  he 
had  never  wTanted  to  marry  a  "nice"  girl: 
the  adjective  connoting,  in  his  cousin's  vo- 
cabulary, certain  utilitarian  qualities  which 
are  apt  to  preclude  the  luxury  of  charm. 
Now  it  had  been  Selden's  fate  to  have  a 
charming  mother:  her  graceful  portrait,  all 
smiles  and  Cashmere,  still  emitted  a  faded 
scent  of  the  undefmable  quality.  His  father 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  delights  in  a  charm- 
ing woman :  wrho  quotes  her,  stimulates  her, 
and  keeps  her  perennially  charming.  Nei- 
ther one  of  the  couple  cared  for  money,  but 
their  disdain  of  it  took  the  form  of  always 
spending  a  little  more  than  was  prudent.  If 
their  house  was  shabby,  it  was  exquisitely 
kept ;  if  there  were  good  books  on  the  shelves 
there  were  also  good  dishes  on  the  table. 
Selden  senior  had  an  eye  for  a  picture,  his 
wife  an  understanding  of  old  lace;  and  both 
were  so  conscious  of  restraint  and  discrim- 
ination in  buying  that  they  never  quite  knew 
how  it  was  that  the  bills  mounted  up. 

Though  many  of  Selden's  friends  would 
have  called  his  parents  poor,  he  had  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  where  restricted  means 
were  felt  only  as  a  check  on  aimless  profu- 
sion: where  the  few  possessions  were  so 
good  that  their  rarity  gave  them  a  merited 
relief,  and  abstinence  was  combined  with 
elegance  in  a  way  exemplified  by  Mrs.  Sel- 
den's knack  of  wearing  her  old  velvet  as  if  it 
were  new.  A  man  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing delivered  early  from  the  home  point  of 
view,  and  before  Selden  left  college  he  had 
learned  that  there  are  as  many  different 
ways  of  going  without  money  as  of  spending 
it.  Unfortunately,  he  found  no  way  as 
agreeable  as  that  practised  at  home ;  and  his 
views  of  womankind  in  especial  were  tinged 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  one  woman  who 
had  given  him  his  sense  of  "  values."  It  was 
from  her  that  he  inherited  his  detachment 
from  the  sumptuary  side  of  life:  the  stoic's 
carelessness  of  material  things,  combined 
with  the  Epicurean's  pleasure  in  them.  Life 
shorn  of  either  feeling  appeared  to  him  a 
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diminished  thing;  and  nowhere  was  the 
blending  of  the  two  ingredients  so  essential 
as  in  the  character  of  a  pretty  woman. 

It  had  always  seemed  to  Selden  that  ex- 
perience offered  a  great  deal  besides  the 
sentimental  adventure,  yet  he  could  vividly 
conceive  of  a  love  which  should  broaden  and 
deepen  till  it  became  the  central  fact  of  life. 
What  he  could  not  accept,  in  his  own  case, 
was  the  makeshift  alternative  of  a  relation 
that  should  be  less  than  this :  that  should 
leave  some  portions  of  his  nature  unsatis- 
fied, while  it  put  an  undue  strain  on 
others.  He  would  not,  in  other  words, 
yield  to  the  growth  of  an  affection  which 
might  appeal  to  pity  yet  leave  the  under- 
standing untouched:  sympathy  should  no 
more  delude  him  than  a  trick  of  the  eyes, 
the  grace  of  helplessness  than  a  curve  of 
the  cheek. 

But  now — that  little  but  passed  like  a 
sponge  over  all  his  vows.  His  reasoned- 
out  resistances  seemed  for  the  moment  so 
much  less  important  than  the  question  as  to 
when  Lily  would  receive  his  note !  He  yield- 
ed himself  to  the  charm  of  trivial  preoccu- 
pations, wondering  at  what  hour  her  reply 
would  be  sent,  with  what  words  it  would  be- 
gin. As  to  its  import  he  had  no  doubt — he 
was  as  sure  of  her  surrender  as  of  his  own. 
And  so  he  had  leisure  to  muse  on  all  its  ex- 
quisite details,  as  a  hard  worker,  on  a  holiday 
morning,  might  lie  still  and  watch  the  beam 
of  light  travel  gradually  across  his  room. 
But  if  the  new  light  dazzled,  it  did  not  blind 
him.  He  could  still  discern  the  outline  of 
facts,  though  his  own  relation  to  them  had 
changed.  He  was  no  less  conscious  than 
before  of  what  was  said  of  Lily  Bart,  but  he 
could  separate  the  woman  he  knew  from 
the  vulgar  estimate  of  her.  His  mind  turned 
to  Gerty  Farish's  words,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  seemed  a  groping  thing  beside  the 
insight  of  innocence.  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God — even  the 
hidden  god  in  their  neighbour's  breast! 
Selden  was  in  the  state  of  impassioned  self- 
absorption  that  the  first  surrender  to  love 
produces.  His  craving  was  for  the  com- 
panionship of  one  whose  point  of  view 
should  justify  his  own,  who  should  confirm, 
by  deliberate  observation,  the  truth  to  which 
his  intuitions  had  leaped.  He  could  not 
wait  for  the  midday  recess,  but  seized  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  in  court  to  scribble  his  tele- 
gram to  Gerty  Farish. 


Reaching  town,  he  was  driven  direct  to 
his  club,  where  he  hoped  a  note  from  Miss 
Bart  might  await  him.  But  his  box  con- 
tained only  a  line  of  rapturous  assent  from 
Gerty,  and  he  was  turning  away  disap- 
pointed when  he  was  hailed  by  a  voice  from 
the  smoking  room. 

"Hallo,  Lawrence!  Dining  here?  Take  a 
bite  with  me — I've  ordered  a  canvas-back." 

He  discovered  Trenor,  in  his  day  clothes, 
sitting,  with  a  tall  glass  at  his  elbow,  behind 
the  folds  of  a  sporting  journal. 

Selden  thanked  him,  but  pleaded  an  en- 
gagement. 

"Hang  it,  I  believe  every  man  in  town 
has  an  engagement  tonight.  I  shall  have 
the  club  to  myself.  You  know  how  I'm 
living  this  winter,  rattling  round  in  that  emp- 
ty house.  My  wife  meant  to  come  to  town 
today,  but  she's  put  it  off  again,  and  how  is 
a  fellow  to  dine  alone  in  a  room  with  the 
looking-glasses  covered,  and  nothing  but  a 
bottle  of  Harvey  sauce  on  the  side-board? 
I  say,  Lawrence,  chuck  your  engagement 
and  take  pity  on  me — it  gives  me  the  blue 
devils  to  dine  alone,  and  there's  nobody  but 
that  canting  ass  Wetherall  in  the  club." 

"  Sorry,  Gus — I  can't  do  it." 

As  Selden  turned  away,  he  noticed  the 
dark  flush  on  Trenor's  face,  the  unpleasant 
moisture  of  his  intensely  white  forehead, 
the  way  his  jewelled  rings  were  wedged  in 
the  creases  of  his  fat  red  fingers.  Certainly 
the  beast  was  predominating — the  beast  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  And  he  had  heard 
this  man's  name  coupled  with  Lily's!  Bah 
— the  thought  sickened  him;  all  the  way 
back  to  his  rooms  he  was  haunted  by  the 
sight  of  Trenor's  fat  creased  hands 

On  his  table  lay  the  note:  Lily  had  sent 
it  to  his  rooms.  He  knew  what  was  in  it  be- 
fore he  broke  the  seal — a  grey  seal  with 
Beyond!  beneath  a  flying  ship.  Ah,  he 
would  take  her  beyond — beyond  the  ugli- 
ness, the  pettiness,  the  attrition  and  corro- 
sion of  the  soul 

Gerty's  little  sitting-room  sparkled  with 
welcome  when  Selden  entered  it.  Its  mod- 
est "effects,"  compact  of  enamel  paint  and 
ingenuity,  spoke  to  him  in  the  language  just 
then  sweetest  to  his  ear.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  narrow  walls  and  a  low  ceiling 
matter,  when  the  roof  of  the  soul  has  sud- 
denly been  raised.  Gerty  sparkled  too;  or 
at  least  shone  with  a  tempered  radiance. 
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He  had  never  before  noticed  that  she  had 
"points" — really,  some  good  fellow  might 
do  worse  .  .  .  Over  the  little  dinner 
(and  here,  again,  the  effects  were  wonder- 
ful) he  told  her  she  ought  to  marry — he  was 
in  a  mood  to  pair  off  the  whole  world.  She 
had  made  the  caramel  custard  with  her 
own  hands?  It  was  sinful  to  keep  such 
gifts  to  herself.  He  reflected  with  a  throb 
of  pride  that  Lily  could  trim  her  own  hats 
— she  had  told  him  so  the  day  of  their  walk 
at  Bellomont. 

He  did  not  speak  of  Lily  till  after  dinner. 
During  the  little  repast  he  kept  the  talk  on 
his  hostess,  who,  fluttered  at  being  the  cen- 
tre of  observation,  shone  as  rosy  as  the  can- 
dle-shades she  had  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion. Selden  evinced  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  her  household  arrangements: 
complimented  her  on  the  ingenuity  with 
which  she  had  utilized  every  inch  of  her 
small  quarters,  asked  how  her  servant  man- 
aged about  afternoons  out,  learned  that  one 
ma  yimprovise  delicious  dinners  in  a  chafing- 
dish,  and  uttered  thoughtful  generalizations 
on  the  burden  of  a  large  establishment. 

When  they  were  in  the  sitting-room  again, 
where  they  fitted  as  snugly  as  bits  in  a  puz- 
zle, and  she  had  brewed  the  coffee,  and 
poured  it  into  her  grandmother's  egg-shell 
cups,  his  eye,  as  he  leaned  back,  basking  in 
the  warm  fragrance,  lighted  on  a  recent 
photograph  of  Miss  Bart  and  the  desired 
transition  was  effected  without  an  effort. 
The  photograph  was  well  enough — but  to 
catch  her  as  she  had  looked  last  night! 
Gerty  agreed  with  him — never  had  she  been 
so  radiant.  But  could  photography  capture 
that  light?  There  had  been  a  new  look 
in  her  face — something  different;  yes,  Sel- 
den agreed  there  had  been  something  differ- 
ent. The  coffee  was  so  exquisite  that  he 
asked  for  a  second  cup:  such  a  contrast  to 
the  watery  stuff  at  the  club !  Ah,  your  poor 
bachelor  with  his  impersonal  club  fare,  al- 
ternating with  the  equally  impersonal  cui- 
sine of  the  dinner-party !  A  man  who  lived 
in  lodgings  missed  the  best  part  of  life —  He 
pictured  the  flavourless  solitude  of  Trenor's 
repast,  and  felt  a  moment's  compassion  for 
the  man  .  .  .  But  to  return  to  Lily — 
and  again  and  again  he  returned,  question- 
ing, conjecturing,  leading  Gerty  on,  drain- 
ing her  inmost  thoughts  of  their  stored 
tenderness  for  her  friend. 

At  first  she  poured  herself  out  unstinting- 


ly,  happy  in  this  perfect  communion  of  their 
sympathies.  His  understanding  of  Lily 
helped  to  confirm  her  own  belief  in  her 
friend.  They  dwelt  together  on  the  fact 
that  Lily  had  had  no  chance.  Gerty  in- 
stanced her  generous  impulses — her  rest- 
lessness and  discontent.  The  fact  that  her 
life  had  never  satisfied  her  proved  that  she 
was  made  for  better  things.  She  might  have 
married  more  than  once — the  conventional 
rich  marriage  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  the  sole  end  of  existence — but  when 
the  opportunity  came  she  had  always 
shrunk  from  it.  Percy  Gryce,  for  instance, 
had  been  in  love  with  her — every  one  at 
Bellomont  had  supposed  them  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  her  dismissal  of  him  was  thought 
inexplicable.  This  view  of  the  Gryce  inci- 
dent chimed  too  well  with  Selden's  mood 
not  to  be  instantly  adopted  by  him,  with  a 
flash  of  retrospective  contempt  for  what  had 
once  seemed  the  obvious  solution.  If  re- 
jection there  had  been — and  he  wondered 
now  that  he  had  ever  doubted  it! — then  he 
held  the  key  to  the  secret,  and  the  hillsides 
of  Bellomont  were  lit  up,  not  with  sunset, 
but  with  dawn.  It  was  he  who  had  wa- 
vered and  disowned  the  face  of  opportunity 
— and  the  joy  now  warming  his  breast 
might  have  been  a  familiar  inmate  if  he  had 
captured  it  in  its  first  flight. 

It  was  at  this  point,  perhaps,  that  a  joy 
just  trying  its  wings  in  Gerty's  heart  dropped 
to  earth  and  lay  still.  She  sat  facing  Sel- 
den, repeating  mechanically:  "  No,  she  has 

never  been  understood "  and  all  the 

while  she  herself  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  glare  of  comprehension. 
The  little  confidential  room,  where  a  mo- 
ment ago  their  thoughts  had  touched  elbows 
like  their  chairs,  grew  tot  unfriendly  vast- 
ness,  separating  her  from  Selden  by  all  the 
length  of  her  new  vision  of  the  future — and 
that  future  stretched  out  interminably,  with 
her  lonely  figure  toiling  down  it,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  solitude. 

"She  is  herself  with  a  few  people  only; 
and  you  are  one  of  them,"  she  heard  Selden 
saying.  And  again :  "  Be  good  to  her,  Ger- 
ty, won't  you?"  and:  "  She  has  it  in  her  to 
become  whatever  she  is  believed  to  be — 
you'll  help  her  by  believing  the  best  of  her  ?" 

The  words  beat  on  Gerty's  brain  like  the 
sound  of  a  language  which  has  seemed  fa- 
miliar at  a  distance,  but  on  approaching  is 
found  to  be  unintelligible.     He  had  come  to 
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talk  to  her  of  Lily — that  was  all!  There 
had  been  a  third  at  the  feast  she  had  spread 
for  him,  and  that  third  had  taken  her  own 
place.  She  tried  to  follow  what  he  was  say- 
ing, to  cling  to  her  own  part  in  the  talk — but 
it  was  all  as  meaningless  as  the  boom  of 
waves  in  a  drowning  head,  and  she  felt,  as 
the  drowning  may  feel,  that  to  sink  would 
be  nothing  beside  the  pain  of  struggling  to 
keep  up. 

Selden  rose,  and  she  drew  a  deep  breath, 
feeling  that  soon  she  could  yield  to  the 
blessed  waves. 

"  Mrs.  Fisher's  ?  You  say  she  was  din- 
ing there?  There's  music  afterward;  I 
believe  I  had  a  card  from  her."  He  glanced 
at  the  foolish  pink-faced  clock  that  was 
drumming  out  this  hideous  hour.  "A 
quarter  past  ten?  I  might  look  in  there 
now;  the  Fisher  evenings  are  amusing.  I 
haven't  kept  you  up  too  late,  Gerty  ?  You 
look  tired — I've  rambled  on  and  bored  you." 
And  in  the  unwonted  overflow  of  his  feelings, 
he  left  a  cousinly  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

At  Mrs.  Fisher's,  through  the  cigar-smoke 
of  the  studio,  a  dozen  voices  greeted  Selden. 
A  song  was  pending  as  he  entered,  and  he 
dropped  into  a  seat  near  his  hostess,  his  eyes 
roaming  in  search  of  Miss  Bart.  But  she 
was  not  there,  and  the  discovery  gave  him  a 
pang  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  seriousness ; 
since  the  note  in  his  breast-pocket  assured 
him  that  at  four  the  next  day  they  would 
meet.  To  his  impatience  it  seemed  im- 
measurably long  to  wait,  and  half-ashamed 
of  the  impulse,  he  leaned  to  Mrs.  Fisher  to 
ask,  as  the  music  ceased,  if  Miss  Bart  had 
not  dined  with  her. 

"Lily?  She's  just  gone.  She  had  to 
run  off,  I  forget  twhere.  Wasn't  she  won- 
derful last  night?" 

"  Who's  that?  Lily?"  asked  Jack  Step- 
ney, from  the  depths  of  a  neighbouring  arm- 
chair. "  Really,  you  know,  I'm  no  prude, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  girl  standing  there 
as  if  she  was  up  at  auction — I  thought  seri- 
ously of  speaking  to  cousin  Julia." 

"  You  didn't  know  Jack  had  become  our 
social  censor?"  Mrs.  Fisher  said  to  Sel- 
den with  a  laugh:  and  Stepney  spluttered, 
amid  the  general  derision:  "But  she's  a 
cousin,  hang  it,  and  when  a  man's  married 
— Town  Talk  was  full  of  her  this  morning." 

"Yes:  lively  reading  that  was,"  said  Mr. 
Ned  Van  Alstyne,  stroking  his  moustache 


to  hide  the  smile  behind  it.  "  Buy  the  dirty 
sheet?  No,  of  course  not;  some  fellow 
showed  it  to  me— but  I'd  heard  the  stories 
before.  When  a  girl's  as  good-looking  as 
that  she'd  better  marry;  then  no  questions 
are  asked.  In  our  imperfectly  organized  so- 
ciety there  is  no  provision  as  yet  for  the 
young  woman  who  claims  the  privileges  of 
marriage  without  assuming  its  obligations." 

"  Well,  I  understand  Lily  is  about  to  as- 
sume them  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Rosedale," 
Mrs.  Fisher  said  with  a  laugh. 

"Rosedale — good  heavens'."  exclaimed 
Van  Alstyne,  dropping  his  eye-glass.  "  Step- 
ney, that's  your  fault  for  foisting  the  brute 
on  us." 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  you  know,  we  don't 
tnarry  Rosedale  in  our  family,"  Stepney 
languidly  protested ;  but  his  wife,  who  sat  in 
oppressive  bridal  finery  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  quelled  him  with  the  judicial  re- 
flection: "In  Lily's  circumstances  it's  a 
mistake  to  have  too  high  a  standard." 

"  I  hear  even  Rosedale,  has  been  scared 
by  the  talk  lately,"  Mrs.  Fisher  rejoined ; 
"  but  the  sight  of  her  last  night  sent  him  off 
his  head.  What  do  you  think  he  said  to  me 
after  her  tableau  ?  '  My  God,  Mrs.  Fisher, 
if  I  could  get  Paul  Morpeth  to  paint  her  like 
that,  the  picture'd  appreciate  a  hundred  per 
cent  in  ten  years.'" 

"By  Jove, — but  isn't  she  about  some- 
where?" exclaimed  Van  Alstyne,  restoring 
his  glass  with  an  uneasy  glance. 

"  No ;  she  ran  off  while  you  were  all  mix- 
ing the  punch  down  stairs.  Where  was  she 
going,  by  the  way  ?  Wliat's  on  tonight  ?  I 
hadn't  heard  of  anything." 

"  Oh,  not  a  party,  I  think,"  said  an  inex- 
perienced young  Farish  who  had  arrived  late. 
"  I  put  her  in  her  cab  as  I  was  coming  in,  and 
she  gave  the  driver  the  Trenors'  address. 

"The  Trenors'?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jack 
Stepney.  "  Why,  the  house  is  closed — Judy 
telephoned  me  from  Bellomont  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Did  she  ?  That's  queer.  I'm  sure  I'm 
not  mistaken.  Well,  come  now,  Trenor's 
there,  anyhow — I — oh,  well — the„  fact  is, 
I've  no  head  for  numbers,"  he  broke  off, 
admonished  by  the  nudge  of  an  adjoining 
foot,  and  the  smile  that  circled  the  room. 

In  its  unpleasant  light  Selden  had  risen 
and  was  shaking  hands  with  his  hostess. 
The  air  of  the  place  stifled  him,  and  he 
wondered  why  he  had  stayed  in  it  so  long. 
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On  the  doorstep  he  stood  still,  remember- 
ing a  phrase  of  Lily's:  "  It  seems  to  me  you 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  element  you 
disapprove  of." 

Well — what  had  brought  him  there  but 
the  quest  of  her  ?  It  was  her  element,  not 
his.  But  he  would  lift  her  out  of  it,  take 
her  beyond!  That  Beyond!  on  her  letter 
was  like  a  cry  for  rescue.  He  knew  that 
Perseus' s  task  is  not  done  when  he  has 
loosed  Andromeda's  chains,  for  her  limbs 
are  numb  with  bondage,  and  she  cannot 
rise  and  walk,  but  clings  to  him  with  drag- 
ging arms  as  he  beats  back  to  land  with  his 
burden.  Well,  he  had  strength  for  both — 
it  was  her  weakness  which  had  put  the 
strength  in  him.  It" was  not,  alas,  a  clean 
rush  of  waves  they  had  to  win  through,  but 
a  clogging  morass  of  old  associations  and 
habits,  and  for  the  moment  its  vapours  were 
in  his  throat.  But  he  would  see  clearer, 
breath  freer  in  her  presence:  she  was  at 
once  the  dead  weight  at  his  breast  and  the 
spar  which  should  float  them  to  safety.  He 
smiled  at  the  whirl  of  metaphor  with  which 
he  was  trying  to  build  up  a  defence  against 
the  influences  of  the  last  hour.  It  was  piti- 
able that  he,  who  knew  the  mixed  motives 
on  which  social  judgments  depend,  should 
still  feel  himself  so  swayed  by  them.  How 
could  he  lift  Lily  to  a  freer  vision  of  life,  if 
his  own  view  of  her  was  to  be  coloured  by 
any  mind  in  which  he  saw  her  reflected  ? 

The  moral  oppression  had  produced  a 
physical  craving  for  air,  and  he  strode  on, 
opening  his  lungs  to  the  reverberating  cold- 
ness of  the  night.  At  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  Van  Alstyne  hailed  him  with  an 
offer  of  company. 

"Walking?  A  good  thing  to  blow  the 
smoke  out  of  one's  head.  Now  that  women 
have  taken  to  tobacco  we  live  in  a  bath  of 
nicotine.  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to 
study  the  effect  of  cigarettes  on  the  relation 
of  the  sexes.  Smoke  is  almost  as  great  a 
solvent  as  divorce :  both  tend  to  obscure  the 
moral  issue." 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  consonant 
with  Selden's  mood  than  Van  Alstyne's  af- 
ter-dinner aphorisms,  but  as  long  as  the  lat- 
ter confined  himself  to  generalities  his  lis- 
tener's nerves  were  in  control.  Happily  Van 
Alstyne  prided  himself  on  his  summing  up  of 
social  aspects,  and  with  Selden  for  audience 
was  eager  to  show  the  sureness  of  his  touch. 
Mrs.  Fisher  lived  in  an  East  side  street  near 


the  Park,  and  as  the  two  men  walked  down 
Fifth  Avenue  the  new  architectural  devel- 
opments of  that  versatile  thoroughfare  in- 
vited Van  Alstyne's  comment. 

"That  Greiner  house,  now — a  typical  rung 
in  the  social  ladder!  The  man  who  built  it 
came  from  a  milieu  where  all  the  dishes  are 
put  on  the  table  at  once.  His  facade  is 
a  complete  architectural  meal;  if  he  had 
omitted  a  style  his  friends  might  have 
thought  the  money  had  given  out.  Not  a 
bad  purchase  for  Rosedale,  though:  attracts 
attention,  and  awes  the  Western  sight-seer. 
By  and  bye  he'll  get  out  of  that  phase,  and 
want  something  that  the  crowd  will  pass  and 
the  few  pause  before.  Especially  if  he  mar- 
ries my  clever  cousin " 

Selden  dashed  in  with  the  query:  "And 
the  Wellington  Brys'  ?  Rather  clever  of  its 
kind,  don't  you  think?" 

They  were  just  beneath  the  wide  white 
facade,  with  its  rich  restraint  of  line,  which 
suggested  the  clever  corseting  of  a  redun- 
dant figure. 

"  That's  the  next  stage :  the  desire  to  im- 
ply that  one  has  been  to  Europe,  and  has  a 
standard.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Bry  thinks  her 
house  a  copy  of  the  Trianon;  in  America 
every  marble  house  with  gilt  furniture  is 
thought  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Trianon.  What 
a  clever  chap  that  architect  is,  though — how 
he  takes  his  client's  measure!  He  has  put 
the  whole  of  Mrs.  Bry  in  his  use  of  the  com- 
posite order.  Now  for  the  Trenors,  you  re- 
member, he  chose  the  Corinthian:  exuber- 
ant, but  based  on  the  best  precedent.  The 
Trenor  house  is  one  of  his  best  things — 
doesn't  look  like  a  banqueting-hall  turned 
inside  out.  I  hear  Mrs.  Trenor  wants  to 
build  out  a  new  ball-room,  and  that  diver- 
gence from  Gus  on  that  point  keeps  her  at 
Bellomont.  The  dimensions  of  the  Brys' 
ball-room  must  rankle:  you  may  be  sure 
she  knows  'em  as  well  as  if  she'd  been  there 
last  night  with  a  yard-measure.  Who  said 
she  was  in  town,  by  the  wray  ?  That  Far- 
ish  boy?  She  isn't,  I  know;  Mrs.  Stepney 
was  right;  the  house  is  dark,  you  see:  I  sup- 
pose Gus  lives  in  the  back." 

He  had  halted  opposite  the  Trenors'  cor- 
ner, and  Selden  perforce  stayed  his  steps 
also.  The  house  loomed  obscure  and  unin- 
habited; only  an  oblong  gleam  above  the 
door  spoke  of  provisional  occupancy. 

"They've  bought  the  house  at  the  back: 
it  gives  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
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side  street.  There's  where  the  ball-room's 
to  be,  with  a  gallery  connecting  it :  billiard- 
room  and  so  on  above.  I  suggested  chang- 
ing the  entrance,  and  carrying  the  drawing- 
room  across  the  whole  Fifth  Avenue  front: 
you  see  the  front  door  corresponds  with  the 
windows " 

The  walking-stick  which  Van  Alstyne 
swung  in  demonstration  dropped  to  a  star- 
tled "Hallo!"  as  the  door  opened  and  two 
figures  were  seen  silhouetted  against  the 
hall-light.  At  the  same  moment  a  hansom 
halted  at  the  curb-stone,  and  one  of  the  fi^- 
ures  floated  down  to  it  in  a  haze  of  evening 
draperies;  while  the  other, black  and  bulky, 
remained  persistently  projected  asainst  the 
light. 

For  an  immeasurable  second  the  two 
spectators  of  the  incident  were  silent :  then 
the  house-door  closed,  the  hansom  rolled 
off,  and  the  whole  scene  slipped  by  as  if 
with  the  turn  of  a  stereopticon. 

Van  Alstyne  dropped  his  eye-glass  with 
a  low  whistle. 

"A — hem — nothing  of  this,  eh,  Selden? 
As  one  of  the  family,  I  know  I  may  count 
on  you — appearances  are  deceptive — and 
Fifth  Avenue  is  so  imperfectly  lighted " 

"  Goodnight,"  said  Selden,  turning 
sharply  down  the  side  street  without  seeing 
the  other's  extended  hand. 

Alone  with  her  cousin's  kiss,  Gerty  stared 
upon  her  thoughts.  He  had  kissed  her  be- 
fore— but  not  with  another  woman  on  his 
lips.  If  he  had  spared  her  that  she  could 
have  drowned  quietly,  welcoming  the  dark 
flood  as  it  submerged  her.  But  now  the 
flood  was  shot  through  with  glory,  and  it 
was  harder  to  drown  at  sunrise  than  in  dark- 
ness. Gerty  hid  her  face  from  the  light,  but 
it  pierced  to  the  crannies  of  her  soul.  She 
had  been  so  contented,  life  had  seemed  so 
simple  and  sufficient — why  had  he  come  to 
trouble  her  with  new  hopes?  And  Lily — 
Lily,  her  best  friend!  Woman-like,  she  ac- 
cused the  woman.  Perhaps,  had  it  not  been 
for  Lily,  her  fond  imagining  might  have  be- 
come truth.  Selden  had  always  liked  her — 
had  understood  and  sympathized  with  the 
modest  independence  of  her  life.  He,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  weighing  all  things  in 
the  nice  balance  of  fastidious  perceptions, 
had  been  uncritical  and  simple  in  his  view 
of  her:  his  cleverness  had  never  overawed 
her  because  she  had  felt  at  home  in  his 


heart.  And  now  she  was  thrust  out,  and 
the  door  barred  against  her  by  Lily's  hand  ! 
Lily,  for  whose  admission  there  she  herself 
had  pleaded!  The  situation  was  lighted  up 
by  a  dreary  flash  of  irony.  She  knew  Sel- 
den— she  saw  how  the  force  of  her  faith  in 
Lily  must  have  helped  to  dispel  his  hesita- 
tions. She  remembered,  too,  how  Lily  had 
talked  of  him — she  saw  herself  bringing  the 
two  together,  making  them  known  to  each 
other.  On  Selden's  part,  no  doubt,  the 
wound  inflicted  was  inconscient;  he  had 
never  guessed  her  foolish  secret ;  but  Lily — 
Lily  must  have  known!  When,  in  such 
matters,  are  a  woman's  perceptions  at  fault  ? 
And  if  she  knew,  then  she  had  deliberately 
despoiled  her  friend,  and  in  mere  wanton- 
ness of  power,  since,  even  to  Gerty's  sudden- 
ly flaming  jealousy,  it  seemed  incredible 
that  Lily  should  wish  to  be  Selden's  wife. 
Lily  might  be  incapable  of  marrying  for 
money,  but  she  was  equally  incapable  of 
living  without  it,  and  Selden's  eager  inves- 
tigations into  the  small  economies  of  house- 
keeping made  him  appear  to  Gerty  as  trag- 
ically duped  as  herself. 

She  remained  long  in  her  sitting-room, 
where  the  embers  were  crumbling  to  cold 
gray,  and  the  lamp  paled  under  its  gay 
shade.  Just  beneath  it  stood  the  photo- 
graph of  Lily  Bart,  looking  out  imperially 
on  the  cheap  gim-cracks,  the  cramped  furni- 
ture of  the  little  room.  Could  Selden  pict- 
ure her  in  such  an  interior  ?  Gerty  felt  the 
poverty,  the  insignificance  of  her  surround- 
ings: she  beheld  her  life  as  it  must  appear 
to  Lily.  And  the  cruelty  of  Lily's  judg- 
ments smote  upon  her  memory.  She  saw 
that  she  had  dressed  her  idol  with  attributes 
of  her  own  making.  When  had  Lily  ever 
really  felt,  or  pitied,  or  understood?  All 
she  wanted  was  the  taste  of  new  experiences: 
she  seemed  like  some  cruel  creature  experi- 
menting in  a  laboratory. 

The  pink-faced  clock  drummed  out  an- 
other hour,  and  Gerty  rose  with  a  start.  She 
had  an  appointment  early  the  next  morning 
with  a  district  visitor  on  the  East  side.  She 
put  out  her  lamp,  covered  the  fire,  and  went 
into  her  bedroom  to  undress.  In  the  little 
glass  above  her  dressing-table  she  saw  her 
face  reflected  against  the  shadows  of  the 
room,  and  tears  blotted  the  reflection.  What 
right  had  she  to  dream  the  dreams  of  loveli- 
ness ?  A  dull  face  invited  a  dull  fate.  She 
cried  quietly  as  she  undressed,  laying  aside 
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her  clothes  with  her  habitual  precision,  set- 
ting everything  in  order  for  the  next  day, 
when  the  old  life  must  be  taken  up  as  though 
there  had  been  no  break  in  its  routine.  Her 
servant  did  not  come  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
she  prepared  her  own  tea-tray  and  placed  it 
beside  the  bed.  Then  she  locked  the  door 
of  the  flat,  extinguished  her  light  and  lay 
down.  But  on  her  bed  sleep  would  not 
come,  and  she  lay  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  she  hated  Lily  Bart.  It  closed  with 
her  in  the  darkness  like  some  formless  evil 
to  be  blindly  grappled  with.  Reason,  judg- 
ment, renunciation,  all  the  sane  daylight 
forces,  were  beaten  back  in  the  sharp  strug- 
gle for  self-preservation.  She  wanted  hap- 
piness— wanted  it  as  fiercely  and  unscru- 
pulously as  Lily  did,  but  without  Lily's 
power  of  obtaining  it.  And  in  her  con- 
scious impotence  she  lay  shivering,  and 
hated  her  friend 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  caught  her  to  her 
feet.  She  struck  a  light  and  stood  startled, 
listening.  For  a  moment  her  heart  beat  in- 
coherently, then  she  felt  the  sobering  touch 
of  fact,  and  remembered  that  such  calls 
were  not  unknown  in  her  charitable  work. 
She  flung  on  her  dressing-gown  to  answer 
the  summons,  and  unlocking  her  door,  con- 
fronted the  shining  vision  of  Lily  Bart. 

Gerty's  first  movement  was  one  of  revul- 
sion. She  shrank  back  as  though  Lily's 
presence  flashed  a  too  sudden  light  upon  her 
miser}7.  Then  she  heard  her  name  in  a  cry, 
had  a  glimpse  of  her  friend's  face,  and  felt 
herself  caught  and  clung  to. 

"  Lily — what  is  it  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

Miss  Bart  released  her,  and  stood  breath- 
ing brokenly,  like  one  who  has  gained  shel- 
ter after  a  long  flight. 

"I  was  so  cold — I  couldn't  go  home. 
Have  you  a  fire?" 

Gerty's  compassionate  instincts,  respond- 
ing to  the  swift  call  of  habit,  swept  aside  all 
her  reluctances.  Lily  was  simply  someone 
who  needed  help — for  what  reason,  there 
was  no  time  to  pause  and  conjecture :  disci- 
plined sympathy  checked  the  wonder  on 
Gerty's  lips,  and  made  her  draw  her  friend 
silently  into  the  sitting-room  and  seat  her 
by  the  darkened  hearth. 

"There  is  kindling  wood  here:  the  fire 
will  burn  in  a  minute." 

She  knelt  down,  and  the  flame  leapt  un- 
der her  rapid  hands.     It  flashed  strangely 


through  the  tears  which  still  blurred  her  eyes, 
and  smote  on  the  white  ruin  of  Lily's  face. 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  silence; 
then  Lily  repeated:  "I  couldn't  go  home." 

"No — no — you  came  here,  dear!  You're 
cold  and  tired — sit  quiet,  and  I'll  make  you 
some  tea." 

Gerty  had  unconsciously  adopted  the 
soothing  note  of  her  trade:  all  personal  feel- 
ing was  merged  in  the  sense  of  ministry,  and 
experience  had  taught  her  that  the  bleeding 
must  be  stayed  before  the  wound  is  probed. 

Lily  sat  quiet,  leaning  to  the  fire:  the 
clatter  of  cups  behind  her  soothed  her  as 
familiar  noises  hush  a  child  whom  silence 
has  kept  wakeful.  But  when  Gerty  stood 
at  her  side  with  the  tea  she  pushed  it  away, 
and  turned  an  estranged  eye  on  the  familiar 
room. 

"  I  came  here  because  I  couldn't  bear  to 
be  alone,"  she  said. 

Gerty  set  down  the  cup  and  knelt  beside 
her. 

"  Lily !  Something  has  happened — can't 
you  tell  me?" 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  lie  awake  in  my  room 
till  morning.  I  hate  my  room  at  Aunt  Ju- 
lia's— so  I  came  here " 

She  stirred  suddenly,  broke  from  her 
apathy,  and  clung  to  Gerty  in  a  fresh  burst 
of  fear. 

"Oh,  Gerty,  the  furies  .  .  .  you  know  the 
noise  of  their  wings — alone,  at  night,  in  the 
dark  ?  But  you  don't  know — there  is  noth- 
ing to  make  the  dark  dreadful  to  you " 

The  words,  flashing  back  on  Gerty's  last 
hours,  struck  from  her  a  faint  derisive  mur- 
mur ;  but  Lily,  in  the  blaze  of  her  own  mis- 
ery, was  blinded  to  everything  outside  it. 

"  You'll  let  me  stay  ?  I  shan't  mind  when 
daylight  comes —  Is  it  late  ?  Is  the  night 
nearly  over  ?  It  must  be  awful  to  be  sleep- 
less— everything  stands  by  the  bed  and 
stares " 

Miss  Farish  caught  her  straying  hands 
"Lily,  look  at  me!  Something  has  hap- 
pened—  an  accident?  You  have  been 
frightened — what  has  frightened  you  ?  Tell 
me  if  you  can — a  word  or  two — so  that  I 
can  help  you." 

Lily  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  frightened :  that's  not  the  word. 
Can  you  imagine  looking  into  your  glass 
some  morning  and  seeing  a  disfigurement — 
some  hideous  change  that  has  come  to  you 
while  you  slept  ?    Well,  I  seem  to  myself  like 
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that — I  can't  bear  to  see  myself  in  my  own 
thoughts — I  hate  ugliness,  you  know — I've 
always  turned  from  it — but  I  can't  explain 
to  you — you  wouldn't  understand." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  clock. 

"How  long  the  night  is!  And  I  know  I 
shan't  sleep  tomorrow.  Some  one  told  me 
my  father  used  to  lie  sleepless  and  think  of 
horrors.  And  he  was  not  wicked,  only  un- 
fortunate— and  I  see  now  how  he  must  have 
suffered,  lying  alone  with  his  thoughts !  But 
I  am  bad — a  bad  girl — all  my  thoughts  are 
bad — I  have  always  had  bad  people  about 
me.  Is  that  any  excuse?  I  thought  I  could 
manage  my  own  life — I  was  proud — proud! 
but  now  I'm  on  their  level " 

Sobs  shook  her,  and  she  bowed  to  them 
like  a  tree  in  a  dry  storm. 

Gerty  knelt  beside  her,  waiting,  with  the 
patience  born  of  experience,  till  this  gust  of 
misery  should  loosen  fresh  speech.  She  had 
first  imagined  some  physical  shock,  some 
peril  of  the  crowded  streets,  since  Lily  was 
presumably  on  her  way  home  from  Carry 
Fisher's;  but  she  now  saw  that  other  nerve- 
centres  were  smitten,  and  her  mind  trembled 
back  from  conjecture. 

Lily's  sobs  ceased,  and  she  lifted  her  head. 

"  There  are  bad  girls  in  your  slums.  Tell 
me — do  they  ever  pick  themselves  up  ?  Ever 
forget,  and  feel  as  they  did  before  ?" 

"Lily!  You  mustn't  speak  so — you're 
dreaming." 

"  Don't  they  always  go  from  bad  to  worse  ? 
There's  no  turning  back — your  old  self  re- 
jects you,  and  shuts  you  out." 

She  rose,  stretching  her  arms  as  if  in  utter 
physical  weariness.  "  Go  to  bed,  dear!  You 
work  hard  and  get  up  early.  I'll  watch  here 
by  the  fire,  and  you'll  leave  the  light,  and 
your  door  open.  All  I  want  is  to  feel  that 
you  are  near  me."  She  laid  both  hands  on 
Gerty's  shoulders  with  a  smile  that  was  like 
sunrise  on  a  sea  strewn  with  wreckage. 

"  I  can't  leave  you,  Lily.  Come  and  lie 
on  my  bed.  Your  hands  are  frozen — you 
must  undress  and  be  made  warm."  Gerty 
paused  with  sudden  compunction.  "But 
Mrs.  Peniston — it's  past  midnight!  What 
will  she  think?" 

"She  goes  to  bed.  I  have  a  latch-key. 
It  doesn't  matter — I  can't  go  back  there." 

"  There's  no  need  to:  you  shall  stay  here. 
But  you  must  tell  me  where  you  have  been. 
Listen,  Lily — it  will  help  you  to  speak!" 


She  regained  Miss  Bart's  hands,  and  pressed 
them  against  her.  "  Try  to  tell  me — it  will 
clear  your  poor  head.  Listen — you  were 
dining  at  Carry  Fisher's."  Gerty  paused 
and  added  with  a  flash  of  heroism:  "Law- 
rence Selden  went  from  here  to  find  you." 

At  the  word,  Lily's  face  melted  from 
locked  anguish  to  the  open  misery  of  a  child. 
Her  lips  trembled  and  her  gaze  widened 
with  tears. 

"  He  went  to  find  me  ?  And  I  missed  him ! 
Oh,  Gerty,  he  tried  to  help  me.  He  told 
me — he  warned  me  long  ago — he  foresaw 
that  I  should  grow  hateful  to  myself!" 

The  name,  as  Gerty  saw  with  a  clutch  at 
the  heart,  had  loosened  the  springs  of  self- 
pity  in  her  friend's  dry  breast,  and  tear  by 
tear  Lily  poured  out  the  measure  of  her  an- 
guish. She  had  dropped  sideways  in  Ger- 
ty's big  armchair,  her  head  buried  where 
lately  Selden' s  had  leaned,  in  a  beauty  of 
abandonment  that  drove  home  to  Gerty's 
aching  senses  the  inevitableness  of  her  own 
defeat.  Ah,  it  needed  no  deliberate  pur- 
pose on  Lily's  part  to  rob  her  of  her  dream! 
To  look  on  that  prone  loveliness  was  to  see 
in  it  a  natural  force,  to  recognize  that  love 
and  power  belong  to  such  as  Lily,  as  renun- 
ciation and  service  are  the  lot  of  those  they 
despoil.  But  if  Selden's  infatuation  seemed 
a  fatal  necessity,  the  effect  that  his  name 
produced  shook  Gerty's  steadfastness  with 
a  last  pang.  Men  pass  through  such  super- 
human loves  and  outlive  them:  they  are  the 
probation  subduing  the  heart  to  human  joys. 
How  gladly  Gerty  would  have  welcomed 
the  ministry  of  healing:  how  willingly  have 
soothed  the  sufferer  back  to  tolerance  of 
life!  But  Lily's  self-betrayal  took  this  last 
hope  from  her.  The  mortal  maid  on  the 
shore  is  helpless  against  the  siren  who  loves 
her  prey:  such  victims  are  floated  back 
dead  from  their  adventure. 

Lily  sprang  up  and  caught  her  with  strong 
hands.  "  Gerty,  you  know  him — you  un- 
derstand him — tell  me;  if  I  went  to  him, 
if  I  told  him  everything — if  I  said:  'I  am 
bad  through  and  through — I  want  admira- 
tion, I  want  excitement,  I  want  money — ' 
yes,  money!  That's  my  shame,  Gerty — 
and  it's  known,  it's  said  of  me — it's  what 
men  think  of  me —  If  I  said  it  all  to  him — 
told  him  the  whole  story — said  plainly: 
'I've  sunk  lower  than  the  lowest,  for  I've 
taken  what  they  take,  and  not  paid  as  they 
pay' — oh,  Gerty,  you  know  him,  you  can 
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speak  for  him:  if  I  told  him  everything 
would  he  loathe  me  ?  Or  would  he  pity  me, 
and  understand  me,  and  save  me  from 
loathing  myself?" 

Gerty  stood  cold  and  passive.  She  knew 
the  hour  of  her  probation  had  come,  and 
her  poor  heart  beat  wildly  against  its  destiny. 
As  a  dark  river  sweeps  by  under  a  lightning 
flash,  she  saw  her  chance  of  happiness  surge 
past  under  a  flash  of  temptation.  What 
prevented  her  from  saying:  "He  is  like 
other  men"  ?  She  was  not  so  sure  of  him, 
after  all!  But  to  do  so  would  have  been 
like  blaspheming  her  love.  She  could  not 
put  him  before  herself  in  any  light  but  the 
noblest :  she  must  trust  him  to  the  height  of 
her  own  passion. 

"Yes:  I  know  him;  he  will  help  you," 
she  said;  and  in  a  moment  Lily's  passion 
was  weeping  itself  out  against  her  breast. 

There  was  but  one  bed  in  the  little  flat, 
and  the  two  girls  lay  down  on  it  side  by  side 
when  Gerty  had  unlaced  Lily's  dress  and 
persuaded  her  to  put  her  lips  to  the  warm 
tea.  The  light  extinguished,  they  lay  still 
in  the  darkness,  Gerty  shrinking  to  the  out- 
er edge  of  the  narrow  couch  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  her  bed-fellow.  Knowing  that 
Lily  disliked  to  be  caressed,  she  had  long 
ago  learned  to  check  her  demonstrative  im- 
pulses toward  her  friend.  But  tonight 
every  fibre  in  her  body  shrank  from  Lily's 
nearness:  it  was  torture  to  listen  to  her 
breathing,  and  feel  the  sheet  stir  with  it.  As 
Lily  turned,  and  settled  to  completer  rest,  a 
strand  of  her  hair  swept  Gerty' s  cheek 
writh  its  fragrance.  Everything  about  her 
was  warm  and  soft  and  scented:  even  the 
stains  of  her  grief  became  her  as  rain-drops 
do  the  beaten  rose.  But  as  Gerty  lay  with 
arms  drawn  down  her  side,  in  the  motion- 
less narrowness  of  an  effigy,  she  felt  a  stir  of 
sobs  from  the  breathing  warmth  beside  her, 
and  Lily  flung  out  her  hand,  groped  for  her 
friend's,  and  held  it  fast. 

"Hold  me,  Gerty,  hold  me,  or  I  shall 
think  of  things,"  she  moaned;  and  Gerty 
silently  slipped  an  arm  under  her,  pillowing 
her  head  in  its  hollow  as  a  mother  makes 
a  nest  for  a  tossing  child.  In  the  warm  hol- 
low Lily  lay  still  and  her  breathing  grew 
low  and  regular.  Her  hand  still  clung  to 
Gerty 's  as  if  to  ward  off  evil  dreams,  but 
the  hold  of  her  fingers  relaxed,  her  head  sank 
deeper  into  its  shelter,  and  Gerty  felt  that 
she  slept. 


XV 

HEN  Lily  woke  she  had  the 
bed  to  herself,  and  the  win- 
ter light  was  in  the  room. 

She  sat  up,  bewildered  by 
the  strangeness  of  her  sur- 
roundings; then  memory  re- 
turned, and  she  looked  about  her  with  a 
shiver.  In  the  cold  slant  of  light  reflected 
from  the  back  wall  of  a  neighbouring  build- 
ing, she  saw  her  evening  dress  and  opera 
cloak  lying  in  a  tawdry  heap  on  a  chair. 
Finery  laid  off  is  as  unappetizing  as  the  re- 
mains of  a  feast,  and  it  occurred  to  Lily  that, 
at  home,  her  maid's  vigilance  had  always 
spared  her  the  sight  of  such  incongruities. 
Her  body  ached  with  fatigue,  and  with  the 
constriction  of  her  attitude  in  Gerty's  bed. 
All  through  her  troubled  sleep  she  had  been 
conscious  of  having  no  space  to  toss  in,  and 
the  long  effort  to  remain  motionless  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  had  spent  her  night  in  a  train. 
This  sense  of  physical  discomfort  was  the 
first  to  assert  itself;  then  she  perceived,  be- 
neath it,  a  corresponding  mental  prostration, 
a  languor  of  horror  more  insufferable  than 
the  first  rush  of  her  disgust.  The  thought 
of  having  to  wake  every  morning  with  this 
weight  on  her  breast  roused  her  tired  mind 
to  fresh  effort.  She  must  find  some  way  out 
of  the  slough  into  which  she  had  stumbled: 
it  was  not  so  much  compunction  as  the 
dread  of  her  morning  thoughts  that  pressed 
on  her  the  need  of  action.  But  she  was  un- 
utterably tired  ;  it  wasweariness  to  think  con- 
nectedly. She  lay  back,  looking  about  the 
poor  slit  of  a  room  with  a  renewal  of  physical 
distaste.  The  outer  air,  penned  between 
high  buildings,  brought  no  freshness  through 
the  window;  steam-heat  was  beginning  to 
sing  in  a  coil  of  dingy  pipes,  and  a  smell  of 
cooking  penetrated  the  crack  of  the  door. 

The  door  opened,  and  Gerty,  dressed  and 
hatted,  entered  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Her  face 
looked  sallow  and  swollen  in  the  dreary 
light,  and  her  dull  hair  shaded  impercepti- 
bly into  the  tones  of  her  skin. 

She  glanced  shyly  at  Lily,  asking  in  an 
embarrassed  tone  how  she  felt;  Lily  an- 
swered with  the  same  constraint,  and  raised 
herself  up  to  drink  the  tea. 

"  I  must  have  been  over-tired  last  night; 
I  think  I  had  a  nervous  attack  in  the  car- 
riage," she  said,  as  the  drink  brought  clear- 
ness to  her  sluggish  thoughts. 
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"You  were  not  well;  I  am  so  glad  you 
came  here,"  Gerty  returned. 

"But  how  am  I  to  get  home?  And  Aunt 
Julia ?" 

"She  knows;  I  telephoned  early,  and 
your  maid  has  brought  your  things.  But 
won't  you  eat  something  ?  I  scrambled  the 
eggs  myself." 

Lily  could  not  eat ;  but  the  tea  strength- 
ened her  to  rise  and  dress  under  her  maid's 
searching  gaze.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  that 
Gerty  was  obliged  to  hasten  away:  the  two 
kissed  silently,  but  without  a  trace  of  the 
previous  night's  emotion. 

Lily  found  Mrs.  Peniston  in  a  state  of  ag- 
itation. She  had  sent  for  Grace  Stepney  and 
was  taking  digitalis.  Lily  breasted  the  storm 
of  enquiries  as  best  she  could,  explaining 
that  she  had  had  an  attack  of  faintness  on 
her  way  back  from  Carry  Fisher's;  that, 
fearing  she  would  not  have  strength  to  reach 
home,  she  had  gone  to  Miss  Farish's;  but 
that  a  quiet  night  had  restored  her,  and  that 
she  had  no  need  of  a  doctor. 

This  was  a  relief  to  Mrs.  Peniston,  who 
could  give  herself  up  to  her  own  symptoms, 
and  Lily  was  advised  to  go  and  lie  down, 
her  aunt's  panacea  for  all  physical  and 
moral  .disorders.  In  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room  she  was  brought  back  to  a  sharp 
contemplation  of  facts.  Her  daylight  view 
of  them  necessarily  differed  from  the  cloudy 
vision  of  the  night.  The  winged  furies  were 
now  prowling  gossips  who  dropped  in  on 
each  other  for  tea.  But  her  fears  seemed 
the  uglier,  thus  shorn  of  their  vagueness; 
and  besides,  she  had  to  act,  not  rave.  For 
the  first  time  she  forced  herself  to  reckon 
up  the  exact  amount  of  her  debt  to  Trenor; 
and  the  result  of  this  hateful  computation 
was  the  discovery  that  she  had,  in  all,  re- 
ceived nine  thousand  dollars  from  him. 
The  flimsy  pretext  on  which  it  had  been 
given  and  received  shrivelled  up  in  the  blaze 
of  her  shame:  she  knew  that  not  a  penny  of 
it  was  her  own,  and  that  to  restore  her  self- 
respect  she  mu^t  at  once  repay  the  whole 
amount.  The  inability  thus  to  solace  her 
outraged  feelings  gave  her  a  paralyzing 
sense  of  insignificance.  She  was  realizing 
for  the  first  time  that  a  woman's  dignity 
may  cost  more  to  keep  up  than  her  carriage ; 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  a  moral  attri- 
bute should  be  dependent  on  dollars  and 
cents,  made  the  world  appear  a  more  sordid 
place  than  she  had  conceived  it 


After  luncheon,  when  Grace  Stepney's 
prying  eyes  had  been  removed,  Lily  asked 
for  a  word  with  her  aunt.  The  two  ladies 
went  upstairs  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
Mrs.  Peniston  seated  herself  in  her  black 
satin  armchair  tufted  with  yellow  buttons, 
beside  a  bead-work  table  bearing  a  bronze 
box  with  a  miniature  of  Beatrice  Cenci  in 
the  lid.  Lily  felt  for  these  objects  the  same 
distaste  which  the  prisoner  may  enter- 
tain for  the  fittings  of  the  court-room.  It 
was  here  that  her  aunt  received  her  rare 
confidences,  and  the  pink-eyed  smirk  of  the 
turbaned  Beatrice  was  associated  in  her 
mind  with  the  gradual  fading  of  the  smile 
from  Mrs.  Peniston's  lips.  That  lady's 
dread  of  a  scene  gave  her  an  inexorableness 
which  the  greatest  strength  of  character 
could  not  have  produced,  since  it  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  considerations  of  right  or 
wrong;  and  knowing  this,  Lily  seldom  ven- 
tured to  assail  it.  She  had  never  felt  less 
like  making  the  attempt  than  on  the  present 
occasion;  but  she  had  sought  in  vain  for 
any  other  means  of  escape  from  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

Mrs.  Peniston  examined  her  critically. 
"You're  a  bad  colour,  Lily:  this  incessant 
rushing  about  is  beginning  to  tell  on  you," 
she  said. 

Miss  Bart  saw  an  opening.  "I  don't 
think  it's  that,  Aunt  Julia;  I've  had  wor- 
ries," she  replied. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Peniston,  shutting  her 
lips  with  the  snap  of  a  purse  closing  against 
a  beggar. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  bother  you  with  them," 
Lily  continued,  "but  I  really  believe  my 
faintness  last  night  was  brought  on  partly 
by  anxious  thoughts " 

"  I  should  have  said  Carry  Fisher's  cook 
was  enough  to  account  for  it.  She  has  a 
woman  who  was  with  Maria  Railton  in  1891 
— the  spring  of  the  year  we  went  to  Aix — 
and  I  remember  dining  there  two  days  be- 
fore we  sailed,  and  feeling  sure  the  coppers 
hadn't  been  scoured." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ate  much;  I  can't  eat  or 
sleep."  Lily  paused,  and  then  said  abrupt- 
ly: "The  fact  is,  Aunt  Julia,  I  owe  some 
money." 

Mrs.  Peniston's  face  clouded  perceptibly, 
but  did  not  express  the  astonishment  her 
niece  had  expected.  She  was  silent,  and 
Lily  was  forced  to  continue:  "  I  have  been 
foolish " 
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"  No  doubt  you  have:  extremely  foolish," 
Mrs.  Peniston  interposed.  "I  fail  to  see 
how  any  one  with  your  income,  and  no  ex- 
penses— not  to  mention  the  handsome  pres- 
ents I've  always  given  you " 

"Oh,  you've  been  most  generous,  Aunt 
Julia;  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 
But  perhaps  you  don't  quite  realize  the  ex- 
pense a  girl  is  put  to  nowadays " 

"  I  don't  realize  that  you  are  put  to  any  ex- 
pense except  for  your  clothes  and  your  rail- 
way fares.  I  expect  you  to  be  handsomely 
dressed;  but  I  paid  Celeste's  bill  for  you 
last  October." 

Lily  hesitated:  her  aunt's  implacable 
memory  had  never  been  more  inconvenient. 
"  You  were  as  kind  as  possible;  but  I  have 
had  to  get  a  few  things  since " 

"  What  kind  of  things  ?  Clothes  ?  How 
much  have  you  spent  ?  Let  me  see  the  bill 
— I  dare  say  the  woman  is  swindling  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  think  not :  clothes  have  grown 
so  frightfully  expensive;  and  one  needs  so 
many  different  kinds,  with  country  visits, 
and  golf  and  skating,  and  Aiken  and  Tux- 
edo  " 

"  Let  me  see  the  bill,"  Mrs.  Peniston  re- 
peated. 

Lily  hesitated  again.  In  the  first  place, 
Mme.  Celeste  had  not  yet  sent  in  her  ac- 
count, and  secondly,  the  amount  it  repre- 
sented was  only  a  fraction  of  the  sum  that 
Lily  needed. 

"  She  hasn't  sent  in  the  bill  for  my  winter 
things,  but  I  know  it's  large;  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  things;  I've  been  careless 
and  imprudent — I'm  frightened  to  think  of 
what  I  owe " 

She  raised  the  troubled  loveliness  of  her 
face  to  Mrs.  Peniston,  vainly  hoping  that  a 
sight  so  moving  to  the  other  sex  might  not  be 
without  effect  upon  her  own.  But  the  effect 
produced  was  that  of  making  Mrs.  Peniston 
shrink  back  apprehensively. 

"  Really,  Lily,  you  are  old  enough  to  man- 
age your  own  affairs,  and  after  frightening 
me  to  death  by  your  performance  of  last 
night  you  might  at  least  choose  a  better  time 
to  worry  me  with  such  matters. ' '  Mrs.  Pen- 
iston glanced  at  the  clock,  and  swallowed  a 
tablet  of  digitalis.  "  If  you  owe  Celeste 
another  thousand,  she  may  send  me  her  ac- 
count," she  added,  as  though  to  end  the  dis- 
cussion at  any  cost. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Aunt  Julia;  I  hate  to 
trouble  you  at  such  a  time ;  but  I  have  real- 


ly no  choice — I  ought  to  have  spoken  sooner 
— I  owe  a  great  deal  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars." 

"  A  great  deal  more  ?  Do  you  owe  two  ? 
She  must  have  robbed  you!" 

"  I  told  you  it  was  not  only  Celeste.  I 
— there  are  other  bills — more  pressing — 
that  must  be  settled." 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  buying? 
Jewelry?  You  must  have  gone  off  your 
head,"  said  Mrs.  Peniston  with  asperity. 
"  But  if  you  have  run  into  debt,  you  must 
suffer  the  consequences,  and  put  aside  your 
monthly  income  till  your  bills  are  paid.  If 
you  stay  quietly  here  until  next  spring,  in- 
stead of  racing  about  all  over  the  country, 
you  will  have  no  expenses  at  all,  and  surely 
in  four  or  five  months  you  can  settle  the  rest 
of  your  bills  if  I  pay  the  dressmaker  now." 

Lily  was  again  silent.  She  knew  she 
could  not  hope  to  extract  even  a  thousand 
dollars  from  Mrs.  Peniston  on  the  mere  plea 
of  paying  Celeste's  bill:  Mrs.  Peniston 
would  expect  to  go  over  the  dress-maker's 
account,  and  would  make  out  the  cheque  to 
her  and  not  to  Lily.  And  yet  the  money 
must  be  obtained  before  the  day  was  over! 

"The  debts  I  speak  of  are — different — 
not  like  tradesmen's  bills,"  she  began  con- 
fusedly; but  Mrs.  Peniston's  look  made  her 
almost  afraid  to  continue.  Could  it  be  that 
her  aunt  suspected  anything?  The  idea 
precipitated  Lily's  avowal. 

"The  fact  is,  I've  played  cards  a  good 
deal — bridge;  the  women  all  do  it;  girls 
too — it's  expected.  Sometimes  I've  won — 
won  a  good  deal — but  lately  I've  been  un- 
lucky— and  of  course  such  debts  can't  be 
paid  off  gradually " 

She  paused :  Mrs.  Peniston's  face  seemed 
to  be  petrifying  as  she  listened. 

"  Cards — you've  played  cards  for  mon- 
ey? It's  true,  then:  when  I  was  told  so  I 
wouldn't  believe  it.  I  won't  ask  if  the  other 
horrors  I  was  told  were  true  too ;  I've  heard 
enough  for  the  state  of  my  nerves.  When  I 
think  of  the  example  you've  had  in  this 
house!  But  I  suppose  it's  your  foreign 
bringing-up — no  one  knew  where  your 
mother  picked  up  her  friends.  And  her 
Sundays  were  a  scandal — that  I  know." 
Mrs.  Peniston  wheeled  round  suddenly. 
"  You  play  cards  on  Sunday  ?  " 

Lily  flushed  with  the  recollection  of  cer- 
tain rainy  Sundays  at  Bellomont  and  with 
the  Dorsets. 
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"  You're  hard  on  me,  Aunt  Julia:  I  have 
never  really  cared  for  cards,  but  a  girl  hates 
to  be  thought  priggish  and  superior,  and  one 
drifts  into  doing  what  the  others  do.  I've 
had  a  dreadful  lesson,  and  if  you'll  help  me 
out  this  time  I  promise  you " 

Mrs.  Peniston  raised  her  handwarningly. 
"  You  needn't  make  any  promises:  it's  un- 
necessary. When  I  offered  you  a  home  I 
didn't  undertake  to  pay  your  gambling 
debts." 

"  Aunt  Julia !  You  don't  mean  that  you 
won't  help  me?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  do  anything  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  countenance  your  be- 
haviour. If  you  really  owe  your  dressmak- 
er, I  will  settle  with  her — beyond  that  I  rec- 
ognize no  obligation  to  assume  your  debts." 

Lily  had  risen,  and  stood  pale  and  quiver- 
ing before  her  aunt.  Pride  stormed  in  her, 
but  humiliation  forced  the  cry  from  her  lips: 

"Aunt  Julia,  I  shall  be  disgraced — I " 

But  she  could  go  no  farther.  If  her  aunt 
turned  such  a  stony  ear  to  the  fiction  of  the 
gambling  debts,  in  what  spirit  would  she 
receive  the  terrible  avowal  of  the  truth  ? 

"  I  consider  that  you  are  disgraced,  Lily: 
disgraced  by  your  conduct  far  more  than 
by  its  results.  You  say  your  friends  have 
persuaded  you  to  play  cards  with  them; 
well,  they  may  as  well  learn  a  lesson  too. 
They  can  probably  afford  to  lose  a  little 
money — and  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  going  to 
waste  any  of  mine  in  paying  them.  And 
now  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me — this  scene 
has  been  extremely  painful,  and  I  have  my 
own  health  to  consider.  Draw  down  the 
blinds,  please;  and  tell  Jennings  I  will  see 
no  one  this  afternoon  but  Grace  Stepney." 

Lily  went  up  to  her  own  room  and  bolted 
the  door.  She  was  trembling  with  fear  and 
anger — the  rush  of  the  furies'  wings  was  in 
her  ears.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  blind  irregular  steps.  The  last 
door  of  escape  was  closed — she  felt  herself 
shut  in  with  her  dishonour 

Suddenly  her  wild  pacing  brought  her  be- 
fore the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece.  Its 
hands  stood  at  half-past  three,  and  she  re- 
membered that  Selden  was  to  come  to  her 
at  four.  She  had  meant  to  put  him  off  with 
a  word — but  now  her  heart  leaped  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  him.  Was  there  not  a 
promise  of  rescue  in  his  love  ?  As  she  had 
lain  at  Gerty's  side  the  night  before,  she  had 
thought  of  his  coming,  and  of  the  sweetness 


of  weeping  out  her  pain  upon  his  breast. 
Of  course  she  had  meant  to  clear  herself  of 
its  consequences  before  she  met  him — she 
had  never  really  doubted  that  Mrs.  Penis- 
ton  would  come  to  her  aid.  And  she  had 
felt,  even  in  the  full  storm  of  her  misery, 
that  Selden's  love  could  not  be  her  ulti- 
mate refuge;  only  it  would  be  so  sweet  to 
take  a  moment's  shelter  there,  while  she 
gathered  fresh  strength  to  go  on. 

But  now  his  love  was  her  only  hope,  and 
as  she  sat  alone  with  her  wretchedness  the 
thought  of  confiding  in  him  became  as  se- 
ductive as  the  river's  flow  to  the  suicide. 
The  first  plunge  would  be  terrible — but  af- 
terward, what  blessedness  might  come !  She 
remembered  Gerty's  words:  "I  know  him 
— he  will  help  you" ;  and  her  mind  clung  to 
them  as  a  sick  person  might  cling  to  a  heal- 
ing relic.  Oh,  if  he  really  understood — if 
he  would  help  her  to  gather  up  her  broken 
life,  and  put  it  together  in  some  new  sem- 
blance in  which  no  trace  of  the  past  should 
remain !  He  had  always  made  her  feel  that 
she  was  worthy  of  better  things,  and  she  had 
never  been  in  greater  need  of  such  solace. 
Once  and  again  she  shrank  at  the  thought 
of  imperilling  his  love  by  her  confession: 
for  love  was  what  she  needed — it  would 
take  the  glow  of  passion  to  weld  together 
the  shattered  fragments  of  her  self-esteem. 
But  she  recurred  to  Gerty's  words  and 
held  fast  to  them.  She  was  sure  that  Gerty 
knew  Selden's  feeling  for  her,  and  it  had 
never  dawned  upon  her  blindness  that 
Gerty's  own  judgment  of  him  was  coloured 
by  emotions  far  more  ardent  than  her  own. 

Four  o'clock  found  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  :  she  was  sure  that  Selden  would  be 
punctual.  But  the  hour  came  and  passed 
— it  moved  on  feverishly,  measured  by  her 
impatient  heart-beats.  She  had  time  to  take 
a  fresh  survey  of  her  wretchedness,  and  to 
fluctuate  anew  between  the  impulse  to  con- 
fide in  Selden  and  the  dread  of  destroying 
his  illusions.  But  as  the  minutes  passed  the 
need  of  throwing  herself  on  his  comprehen- 
sion became  more  urgent:  she  could  not 
bear  the  weight  of  her  misery  alone.  There 
would  be  a  perilous  moment,  perhaps:  but 
could  she  not  trust  to  her  beauty  to  bridge 
it  over,  to  land  her  safe  in  the  shelter  of  his 
devotion  ? 

But  the  hour  sped  on  and  Selden  did  not 
come.  Doubtless  he  had  been  detained,  or 
had  misread  her  hurriedly  scrawled  note, 
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taking  the  four  for  a  five.  The  ringing  of 
the  door-bell  a  few  minutes  after  five  con- 
firmed this  supposition,  and  made  Lily  hast- 
ily resolve  to  write  more  legibly  in  future. 
The  sound  of  steps  in  the  hall,  and  of  a  hat 
and  stick  laid  aside,  poured  fresh  energy 
into  her  veins.  She  felt  herself  once  more 
the  alert  and  competent  moulder  of  emer- 
gencies, and  the  remembrance  of  her  power 
over  Selden  flushed  her  with  sudden  con- 
fidence. But  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened  it  was  Rosedale  who  came  in. 

The  reaction  caused  her  a  sharp  pang, 
but  after  a  passing  movement  of  irritation 
at  the  clumsiness  of  fate,  and  at  her  own 
carelessness  in  not  denying  the  door  to  all 
but  Selden,  she  controlled  herself  and  greet- 
ed Rosedale  amicably.  It  was  annoying 
that  Selden,  when  he  came,  should  find  that 
particular  visitor  in  possession,  but  Lily  was 
mistress  of  the  art  of  ridding  herself  of 
superfluous  company,  and  to  her  present 
mood  Rosedale  seemed  distinctly  negligible. 

His  own  view  of  the  situation  forced  itself 
upon  her  after  a  few  moments'  conversation. 
She  had  caught  at  the  Brys'  entertainment 
as  an  easy  impersonal  subject,  likely  to  tide 
them  over  the  interval  till  Selden  appeared, 
but  Mr.  Rosedale,  tenaciously  planted  be- 
side the  tea-table,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  legs  a  little  too  freely  extended,  at  once 
gave  the  topic  a  personal  turn. 

"  Pretty  well  done — well,  yes,  I  suppose 
it  was:  Welly  Bry's  got  his  back  up  and 
don't  mean  to  let  go  till's  he's  got  the  hang 
of  the  thing.  Of  course,  there  were  things 
here  and  there — things  Mrs.  Fisher  couldn't 
be  expected  to  see  to — the  champagne  wasn't 
cold,  and  the  coats  got  mixed  in  the  coat- 
room.  I  would  have  spent  more  money 
on  the  music.  But  that's  my  character:  if 
I  want  a  thing  I'm  willing  to  pay:  I  don't 
go  up  to  the  counter,  and  then  wonder  if  the 
article's  worth  the  price.  I  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  to  entertain  like  the  Welly  Brys ;  I'd 
want  something  that  would  look  more  easy 
and  natural,  more  as  if  I  took  it  in  my 
stride.  And  it  takes  just  two  things  to  do 
that,  Miss  Bart:  money,  and  the  right 
woman  to  spend  it." 

He  paused,  and  examined  her  attentively 
while  she  affected  to  rearrange  the  tea-cups. 

"I've  got  the  money,"  he  continued, 
clearing  his  throat,  "  and  what  I  want  is  the 
woman — and  I  mean  to  have  her  too." 

He  leaned  forward  a  little,  resting  his 


hands  on  the  head  of  his  walking-stick.  He 
had  seen  men  of  Ned  Van  Alstyne's  type 
bring  their  hats  and  sticks  into  a  drawing- 
room,  and  he  thought  it  added  a  touch  of 
elegant  familiarity  to  their  appearance. 

Lily  was  silent,  smiling  faintly,  with  her 
eyes  absently  resting  on  his  face.  She  was 
in  reality  reflecting  that  a  declaration  would 
take  some  time  to  make,  and  that  Selden 
must  surely  appear  before  the  moment  of 
refusal  had  been  reached.  Her  brooding 
look,  as  of  a  mind  withdrawn  yet  not  averted, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Rosedale  full  of  a  subtle  en- 
couragement. He  would  not  have  liked  any 
evidence  of  eagerness. 

"I  mean  to  have  her  too,"  he  repeated, 
with  a  laugh  intended  to  strengthen  his  self- 
assurance.  "I  generally  have  got  what  I 
wanted  in  life,  Miss  Bart.  I  wanted  money, 
and  I've  got  more  than  I  know  how  to  in- 
vest; and  now  the  money  doesn't  seem  to 
be  of  any  account  unless  I  can  spend  it  on 
the  right  woman.  That's  what  I  want  to  do 
with  it :  I  want  my  wife  to  make  all  the  other 
women  feel  small.  I'd  never  grudge  a  dol- 
lar that  was  spent  on  that.  But  it  isn't  every 
woman  can  do  it,  no  matter  how  much  you 
spend  on  her.  There  was  a  girl  in  some 
history  book  who  wanted  gold  shields,  or 
something,  and  the  fellows  threw  'em  at  her, 
and  she  was  crushed  under  'em :  they  killed 
her.  Well,  that's  true  enough :  some  women 
kind  of  get  lost  in  their  jewelry.  What  I 
want  is  a  woman  who'll  hold  her  head  high- 
er the  more  diamonds  I  put  on  it.  And 
when  I  looked  at  you  the  other  night  at  the 
Brys',  in  that  plain  white  dress,  looking  as 
if  you  had  a  crown  on,  I  said  to  myself: 
'  By  gad,  if  she  had  one  she'd  wear  it  as  if  it 
grew  on  her.' " 

Still  Lily  did  not  speak,  and  he  continued, 
warming  with  his  theme:  "  Tell  you  what  it 
is,  though,  that  kind  of  woman  costs  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  'em  put  together.  If  a 
woman's  going  to  ignore  her  pearls,  they 
want  to  be  better  than  anybody  else's — and 
so  it  is  with  everything  else.  You  know 
what  I  mean — you  know  it's  only  the  showy 
things  that  are  cheap.  Well,  I  should  want 
my  wife  to  be  able  to  take  the  earth  for 
granted  if  she  wanted  to.  I  know  there's 
one  thing  vulgar  about  money,  and  that's 
the  thinking  about  it;  and  my  wife  would 
never  have  to  demean  herself  in  that  way." 
He  paused,  and  then  added,  with  an  unfor- 
tunate lapse  to  an  earlier  manner:  "  I  guess 
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you  know  the  lady  I've  got  in  view,  Miss 
Bart." 

Lily  raised  her  head,  brightening  a  little 
under  the  challenge.  Even  through  the 
dark  tumult  of  her  thoughts,  the  clink  of 
Mr.  Rosedale's  millions  had  a  faintly  seduc- 
tive note.  Oh,  for  enough  of  them  to  cancel 
her  one  miserable  debt !  But  the  man  be- 
hind them  grew  increasingly  repugnant  in 
the  light  of  Selden's  expected  coming.  The 
contrast  was  too  grotesque:  she  could 
scarcely  suppress  the  smile  it  provoked. 
She  decided  that  directness  would  be  best. 

"If  you  mean  me,  Mr.  Rosedale,  I  am 
very  grateful — very  much  nattered;  but  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  ever  done  to  make 
you  think " 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  you're  not  dead  in  love 
with  me,  I've  got  sense  enough  left  to  see 
that.  And  I  ain't  talking  to  you  as  if  you 
were — I  presume  I  know  the  kind  of  talk 
that's  expected  under  those  circumstances. 
I'm  confoundedly  gone  on  you — that's 
about  the  size  of  it — and  I'm  just  giving  you 
a  plain  business  statement  of  the  conse- 
quences. You're  not  very  fond  of  me — 
yet — but  you're  fond,  of  luxury,  and  style, 
and  amusement,  and  of  not  having  to  worry 
about  cash.  You  like  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  not  to  have  to  settle  for  it ;  and  what  I 
propose  to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  good  time 
and  do  the  settling." 

He  paused,  and  she  returned  with  a  chil- 
ling smile :  "  You  are  mistaken  in  one  point, 
Mr.  Rosedale :  whatever  I  enjoy  I  am  pre- 
pared to  settle  for." 

She  spoke  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  see  that,  if  his  words  implied  a  tenta- 
tive allusion  to  her  private  affairs,  she  was 
prepared  to  meet  and  repudiate  it.  But  if 
he  recognized  her  meaning  it  failed  to  abash 
him,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone:  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  give  offense;  excuse  me  if 
I've  spoken  too  plainly.  But  why  ain't  you 
straight  with  me — whv  do  you  put  up  that 
kind  of  bluff?  You  know  there'  ve  been  times 
when  you  were  bothered — damned  bothered 
— and  as  a  girl  gets  older,  and  things  keep 
moving  along,  why,  before  she  knows  it,  the 
things  she  wants  are  liable  to  move  past  her 
and  not  come  back.  I  don't  say  it's  any- 
where near  that  with  you  yet;  but  you've 
had  a  taste  of  bothers  that  a  girl  like  your- 
self ought  never  to  have  known  about,  and 
what  I'm  offering  you  is  the  chance  to  turn 
your  back  on  them  once  for  all." 


The  colour  burned  in  Lily's  face  as  he 
ended ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  point  he 
meant  to  make,  and  to  permit  it  to  pass  un- 
heeded was  a  fatal  confession  of  weakness, 
while  to  resent  it  too  openly  was  to  risk  of- 
fending him  at  a  perilous  moment.  Indig- 
nation quivered  on  her  lip;  but  it  was 
quelled  by  the  secret  voice  which  warned 
her  that  she  must  not  quarrel  with  him.  He 
knew  too  much  about  her,  and  even  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
show  himself  at  his  best,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  let  her  see  how  much  he  knew.  How  then 
would  he  use  his  power  when  her  expression 
of  contempt  had  dispelled  his  one  motive 
for  restraint?  Her  whole  future  might 
hinge  on  her  way  of  answering  him :  she  had 
to  stop  and  consider  that,  in  the  stress  of  her 
other  anxieties,  as  a  breathless  fugitive  may 
have  to  pause  at  the  cross-roads  and  try  to 
decide  coolly  which  turn  to  take. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Rosedale.  I 
have  had  bothers ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  wanting  to  relieve  me  of  them.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  quite  independent  and  self- 
respecting  when  one  is  poor  and  lives  among 
rich  people ;  I  have  been  careless  about  mon- 
ey, and  have  worried  about  my  bills.  But  I 
should  be  selfish  and  ungrateful  if  I  made 
that  a  reason  for  accepting  all  you  offer,  with 
no  better  return  to  make  than  the  desire  to  be 
free  of  my  anxieties.  You  must  give  me  time 
— time  to  think  of  your  kindness — and  of 
what  I  could  give  you  in  return  for  it " 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  charming 
gesture  in  which  dismissal  was  shorn  of  its 
rigour.  Its  hint  of  future  leniency  made 
Rosedale  rise  in  obedience  to  it,  a  little 
flushed  with  his  unhoped-for  success,  and 
disciplined  by  the  tradition  of  his  blood  to 
accept  what  was  conceded,  without  undue 
haste  to  press  for  more.  Something  in  his 
prompt  acquiescence  frightened  her;  she 
felt  behind  it  the  stored  force  of  a  patience 
that  might  subdue  the  strongest  will.  But 
at  least  they  had  parted  amicably,  and  he 
was  out  of  the  house  without  meeting  Selden 
— Selden,  whose  continued  absence  now 
smote  her  with  a  new  alarm.  Rosedale  had 
remained  over  an  hour,  and  she  understood 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  Selden. 
He  would  write  explaining  his  absence,  of 
course;  there  would  be  a  note  from  him  by 
the  late  post.  But  her  confession  would 
have  to  be  postponed ;  and  the  chill  of  the 
delay  settled  heavily  on  her  fagged  spirit. 
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It  lay  heavier  when  the  postman's  last 
ring  brought  no  note  for  her,  and  she  had  to 
go  upstairs  to  a  lonely  night — a  night  as 
grim  and  sleepless  as  her  tortured  fancy  had 
pictured  it  to  Gerty.  She  had  never  learned 
to  live  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  to  be  con- 
fronted with  them  through  such  hoursof  lucid 
misery  made  the  confused  wretchedness  of 
her  previous  vigil  seem  easily  bearable. 

Daylight  disbanded  the  phantom  crew, 
and  made  it  clear  to  her  that  she  would  hear 
from  Selden  before  noon;  but  the  day 
passed  without  his  writing  or  coming.  Lily 
remained  at  home,  lunching  and  dining 
alone  with  her  aunt,  who  complained  of 
flutterings  of  the  heart,  and  talked  icily  on 
general  topics.  Mrs.  Peniston  went  to  bed 
early,  and  when  she  had  gone  Lily  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  note  to  Selden.  She  was  about 
to  ring  for  a  messenger  to  despatch  it  when 
her  eye  fell  on  a  paragraph  in  the  evening 
paper  which  lay  at  her  elbow:  "Mr.  Law- 
rence Selden  was  among  the  passengers  sail- 
ing this  afternoon  for  Havana  and  the  West 
Indies  on  the  Windward  Liner  Antilles." 

She  laid  down  the  paper  and  sat  motion- 
less, staring  at  her  note.  She  understood 
now  that  he  was  never  coming — that  he  had 
gone  away  because  he  was  afraid  that  he 
might  come.  She  rose,  and  walking  across 
the  floor  stood  gazing  at  herself  for  a  long 
time  in  the  brightly-lit  mirror  above  the 
mantelpiece.  The  lines  in  her  face  came 
out  terribly — she  looked  old;  and  when  a 
girl  looks  old  to  herself,  how  does  she  look 
to  other  people  ?     She  moved  away,  and  be- 


gan to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  room, 
fitting  her  steps  with  mechanical  precision 
between  the  monstrous  roses  of  Mrs.  Penis- 
ton's  Axminster.  Suddenly  she  noticed 
that  the  pen  with  which  she  had  written  to 
Selden  still  rested  against  the  uncovered 
inkstand.  She  seated  herself  again,  and  tak- 
ing out  an  envelope,  addressed  it  rapidly  to 
Rosedale.  Then  she  laid  out  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  sat  over  it  with  suspended  pen.  It 
had  been  easy  enough  to  write  the  date,  and 
"  Dear  Mr.  Rosedale  "—but  after  that  her 
inspiration  flagged.  She  meant  to  tell  him 
to  come  to  her,  but  the  words  refused  to 
shape  themselves.     At  length  she  began: 

"I  have  been  thinking "then  she  laid 

the  pen  down,  and  sat  with  her  elbows  on 
the  table  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

Suddenly  she  started  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  door-bell.  It  was  not  late — barely  ten 
o'clock — and  there  might  still  be  a  note  from 
Selden,  or  a  message — or  he  might  be  there 
himself,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door !  The 
announcement  of  his  sailing  might  have 
been  a  mistake — it  might  be  another  Law- 
rence Selden  who  had  gone  to  Havana — all 
these  possibilities  had  time  to  flash  through 
her  mind,  and  build  up  the  conviction  that 
she  was  after  all  to  see  or  hear  from  him, 
before  the  drawing-room  door  opened  to  ad- 
mit a  servant  carrying  a  telegram. 

Lily  tore  it  open  with  shaking  hands,  and 
read  Bertha  Dorset's  name  below  the  mes- 
sage: "  Sailing  unexpectedly  tomorrow. 
Will  you  join  us  on  a  cruise  in  Mediterra- 
nean?" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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RS.  MURRAY  should  have 
known  better  than  to  have 
been  savage  about  it.  I 
think  that  was  what  settled 
things  with  Ellen  —  her 
mother's  vindictive  way  of 
going  at  me  when  I  told  her  I  wanted  to 
marry  her  daughter.  I  had  been  the  Mur- 
rays'  guest  over  Sunday  at  their  Morris- 
town  place.  This,  Ellen  says,  made  the 
whole  thing  inexcusable.  And,  to  be  sure, 
I  took  Ellen's  view. 

The  rest  of  the  people  at  the  house  didn't 
know  anything  at  all  about  our  difference 
of  opinion.  Mrs.  Murray  and  I  took  good 
care  of  that.  In  fact,  I  stayed  until  Monday 
afternoon,  so  that  it  might  look  as  if  I  were 
-till  persona  grata  with  my  hostess.  It  was 
that  Monday  morning,  on  the  way  back  to 
the  new  club-house  from  the  links,  that  the 
programme — Ellen's  and  my  programme — 
was  arranged.  We  were  the  only  pair  out, 
and  as  we  weren't  really  playing  goh>I  had 
not  taken  a  caddie.  Ellen  sat  upon  a  tree 
bench  near  the  first  bunker,  I  recall.  I 
tossed  my  clubs  beside  her. 

"I'm  afraid  you  didn't  give  mamma  a 
rose-colored  version  of  your  prospects," 
said  Ellen. 

"Rose-colored?"  returned  I.  "Perhaps 
not,  but  at  least  it  was  a  truthful  pale  pink." 

k*  Did  you  tell  her  about  the  subway 
bids?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "And  that  new 
Brooklyn  power-house  for  the  Edison  peo- 
ple. I  thought  one  plus  the  other  might 
impress  her.     But  they  didn't." 

"  Of  course  you  haven't  got  either  of 
them  yet — really,"  mused  Ellen. 

"  No,"  I  agreed  truthfully.  "  But  you've 
no  idea  of  the  low  figures  I  put  in." 

"  Oh,  then  you  wouldn't  make  very  much 
money  even  if  you  got  the  contracts." 

"  Not  so  very  much,"  I  admitted.    "  But, 
my  dear  Ellen,  don't  you  see  that  if  I  could 
once  get  in  with  these  people,  I'd  have 
other  chances." 
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"And  charge  more?" 

"Very  much  more,  dearest." 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Ellen,  her  face  bright- 
ening. 

"Your  mother  said  that  she  thought 
structural  contracting  would  be  slow  prog- 
gress  for  a  young  man  without  any  pull." 

"  Did  mamma  say  '  pull '  ?  "  asked  Ellen. 

"I  think  she  said  '  influence,'  but  she 
meant  '  pull,' "  said  I. 

"Is  that  what  you  are?" 

"  Am  I  what,  clearest  ?  " 

"A  structural  contractor." 

"  That's  what  you've  fallen  in  love  with." 

"  That's  what's  fallen  in  love  with  me," 
she  corrected. 

"That's  what  I  meant,  darling." 

"You're  so  extravagant,  Dickie!"  Ellen 
was  gently  frowning.  "  If  you  use  them  so 
often  now,  they  won't  seem  so  nice — 
and " 

"Nice  and "  I  echoed. 

"Unexpected — when  you  write." 

"Oh!" 

"  You  see,  Dickie,  every  love  letter  should 
really  be  a  sort  of  surprise  party." 

"There  will  be  a  surprise  party  in  the 
twelve  o'clock  mail  to-morrow,"  I  an- 
nounced. 

Ellen  did  not  smile.  The  wrinkles  on 
her  brow  were  deepening.  "  The  worst  of 
it  all  is,"  she  said,  "  Tom  Stransford  comes 
down  Friday  for  the  week-end." 

"Tom  Stransford?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  He  hasn't  given  up,  then  ?" 

"No,  dearest." 

"I  suppose  I'm  expected  to  figure  esti- 
mates calmly  at  my  office,  knowing  that  he 
is  genuinely  rose-colored." 

"It  won't  be  easy,  but  there  isn't  any- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  dear." 

"No?" 

"You  know  that,  darling." 

"Ellen!" 

"Yes,  Dickie." 

"  If  you  are  so  very  extravagant  now " 
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"  Don't  jest,  dear.  It  will  be  such  a  hard 
week  for  me  to  get  through." 

I  was  glad  we  had  not  taken  a  caddie. 
There  are  rarely  any  people  on  the  links  of 
a  Monday  morning. 

Mayhap  it  was  Ellen's  speech  about  sur- 
prise parties  that  spurred  me  on.  I  made 
up  my  mind  very  suddenly.  I  felt  that  I 
actually  had  something  to  go  on,  for  had  I 
not  already  looked  over  the  little  box  in 
East  Orange  which  Fred  Harkins  had  lived 
in,  before  the  market  went  up  and  he  fled 
to  a  more  congenial  collection  of  terraces 
and  greenhouses?  Would  we  not  do  the 
same  after  I  had  broken  into  the  Tammany 
aldermanic  combine  which  dished  out  the 
tunnel  contracts?  It  was  my  story  of 
the  little  box  in  East  Orange  that  brought 
Ellen  around  to  my  way  of  thinking.  She 
made  me  guess  at  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
for  one  thing,  although  I  would  have 
brushed  aside  such  detail  for  more  imme- 
diate measures. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  shall  have  a  piano, 
Dickie,"  she  said,  as  we  neared  the  club- 
house veranda.  "The  baby-grand  in  the 
music-room  is  mine.  They  won't  dare  to 
refuse  to  send  that  on  to  us.  Mamma  is 
just  even  if  she  is  severe  at  times." 

I  did  not  follow  her.  Being  a  structural 
contractor,  I  am  accustomed  first  to  con- 
sider the  lowly  ground-work  of  my  plans. 
"  There  isn't  a  single  free  day  until  Friday," 
I  remarked,  reviewing  rapidly  my  schedule 
cf  appointments. 

"But,  dear,  Tom  Stransford  comes  that 
day." 

"So  he  does,"  said  I.  "That's  awk- 
ward." 

"And  surely,  you  can  choose  any  day  as 
lcng  as  it's  the  day  you're  going " 

"We're  going  to  be " 

"Married." 

"Jove,  think  of  it,  Ellen!  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true." 

"  Be  careful,  dear.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple on  the  porch,"  said  Ellen. 

We  sent  the  man  ahead  to  open  the  park 
gates  when  we  drove  up  to  Maple  Hill. 
Ellen  leaned  to  me  quickly. 

"I  sha'n't  have  another  word  with  you 
alone.  You've  barely  time  to  pack  and 
catch  your  train  after  luncheon.  But  per- 
haps Friday  will  be  best." 

"There's  a  ten-thirty-nine  express,"  I 
suggested. 


"  That's  the  one  I'll  take.  It  gets  in  five 
minutes  before  Tom  Stransford's." 

"But  the  trap?" 

"  I'll  drive  in  for  him  myself.  Mamma 
will  think  it  a  good  omen.  And  I'll  leave 
the  horse  at  the  hotel  stable." 

"We  can  wire  about  it  from  Hoboken," 
said  I. 

"Dickie,  you're  so  silly!" 

"Silly?"  I  queried. 

"Mamma  won't  be  bothering  about  the 
horse" 

"No?" 

"She'll  be  simply  crazy  about  me" 

"We'll  telegraph  her  about  us,  too." 

"  'Us'  has  such  a  comfortable,  nice  sound, 
Dickie." 

Mrs.  Murray  leaned  toward  me  at  table. 
"Tom  Stransford  is  coming  down  on  Fri- 
day, Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  said  pleasantlv. 

"Ah,"  said  I.     "On  Friday." 

"On  Friday,"  repeated  Mrs.  Murray. 
Her  eyes  sought  her  daughter's  with  a  hint 
of  triumph.  But  Ellen  did  not  see  her. 
She  was  looking  at  me  vaguely  over  her 
jellied  bouillon." 

"  Yes.     On  Friday,"  she  said. 

"Good,"  said  I.  "Stransford's  a  fine 
fellow.     Remember  me  to  him." 

Couldn't  I  afford  to  be  generous? 
Couldn't  I? 

As  I  stood  waiting  for  the  ten-thirty-nine 
to  pull  into  Hoboken  on  Friday — it  really 
had  come  Friday  at  last — I  felt  a  sudden 
sinking  at  the  heart.  In  fact,  I  almost 
wheeled  about  and  started  back  to  the  office. 
Of  course,  Ellen  wouldn't  be  aboard.  It 
was  absurd  to  think  it.  The  thing  had 
seemed  right  enough  when  we'd  talked  it 
over  on  the  links;  it  had  even  steered  clear 
of  the  ridiculous  in  the  one  or  two  hurried 
notes  which  had  crossed  in  the  Morristown 
mails  since  Monday.  But  in  the  dingy 
train  shed,  jostled  by  the  very  matter-of-fact 
and  respectable  commuting  ladies,  bound 
a-shopping,  it  was — no,  by  Jove!  There 
she  was! 

We  stood  staring  at  one  another  wrhile 
the  suburbanites  streamed  by.  We  were 
still  staring  oddly  when  the  last  of  them  had 
gone.  The  man  in  uniform  was  impa- 
tiently calling  to  us  that  the  Christopher 
Street  boat  was  ready  to  move. 

"O,  Dickie!"  gasped  Ellen. 
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And  "O,  Ellen!"  gasped  I . 

"  You  won't  mind  ?  " 

"There  isn't  anything  in  the  world  to 
mind  now,  dear." 

"  I  mean  my  coming  without  even  a  suit- 
case." 

"What  are  suit-cases?"  I  remarked 
staunchly. 

"And  in  a  linen  frock." 

"  Really-and-truly  brides  should  always 
wear  white  linen." 

"  But,  you  see,  I  couldn't  smuggle  any- 
thing into  the  trap,"  explained  Ellen.  "  My 
suit-case  is  all  packed,  too.  They'll  find  it 
when  they  get  our  telegram." 

"  Let  us  hope  they  don't  find  it  before- 
hand," I  said. 

She  spoke  only  once  on  the  ferry-boat. 
"Mamma  will  be  so  angry,  darling." 

I  chuckled  brutally.  I  had  regained  my 
composure  wonderfully.  Was  I  not  a  con- 
tractor, and  although  this  was  the  very  big- 
gest contract  I  had  ever  handled,  now  that 

I  had  the  specifications  well  in  hand 

"Tom  Stransford  will  be  angrier,"  said  I. 

"Poor  Tom!" 

"He'll  have  to  cease  being  rose-colored 
for  a  time." 

"O,  Dickie,  do  be  generous." 

"I'm  going  to  be." 

A  certain  cabby  I  knew  caught  my 
eye.  He  brought  his  hansom  up  with  a 
flourish.  "The  Central  Park  Casino,"  I 
called  to  him  as  I  put  her  inside. 

"I  didn't  mean  luncheon,"  said  she. 

"No?" 

"No,  silly,  I  meant  Tom.  But  I  am 
hungry.  I  didn't  have  any  appetite  for 
breakfast." 

"  You're  the  only  girl  I  know  who  takes 
the  near  seat  when  she  gets  into  a  hansom," 
I  remarked.  We  were  trotting  off  past  the 
tangle  of  street- cars. 

"One's  skirts  always  settle  better,"  ob- 
served Ellen. 

The  cabby  knew  the  way  I  liked,  through 
Greenwich  Village  to  the  Washington  Arch, 
and  up  the  asphalt  of  the  avenue.  I  nodded 
to  the  right  at  a  certain  corner. 

"  We'll  drive  back  there  after  luncheon," 
I  said. 

"There?" 

"You  didn't  notice,  but  that  was  the 
'Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.' " 

"But  that's  so  actressy,  Dickie." 

"Ellen!" 


"  You  know,  dear,  that  I'd  marry  you  at 
the  City  Hall  if  you  thought  best." 

"  I  have  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
new  mayor,"  I  said.  "I  could  tell  him 
that  I  voted  for  him,  too.  Afterward,  you 
may  go  shopping." 

"  Oh,  yes — shopping.  You're  so  thought- 
ful, dear." 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  going  to  open  several 
accounts  to-day,"  said  I. 

Ellen  laughed.  "I  feel  as  if  we'd  been 
married  a  year  already,"  she  said.  Then 
she  added  very  soberly:  "I  shall  want  to 
draw  a  big  check  on  the  Bank  of  your  Car- 
ing, Dickie.  Have  I  a  very  large  balance  ?  " 
By  this  time  we  were  at  the  Casino. 

I  was  half-way  through  giving  our  order 
when  she  leaned  across  the  table.  "Who 
are  those  horrid  men,  Dickie — the  four  at 
the  corner  table?" 

I  glanced  toward  the  right.  There, 
flanked  by  champagne  buckets,  sat  the  God 
in  the  Machine.  I  regarded  Ellen  reprov- 
ingly. I  honestly  was  surprised,  for  I  had 
not  bidden  him  to  our  wedding  breakfast. 

"  Gently,  Mrs.  Maxwell,"  said  I.  "  The 
stoutman  with  thediamond  shirt-studs " 

"And  the  very  red  face?" 

"  The  same.  That  red  face  contains  our 
horoscope." 

"You  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  he's '  Big  Terry '  McCorkle, 
the  chairman  of  the  Aldermanic " 

"The  subway  contract  man!"  Ellen's 
eyes  kindled. 

"The  same,"  I  made  answer.  "That 
very  red  face  decides  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
flat  in  Harlem  to  begin  with  or  an  apart- 
ment hotel  downtown." 

"Of  course,  I  sha'n't  mind  the  Harlem 
flat." 

"  But  you'd  a  deal  rather  have  Gramercy 
Park?" 

"To  be  frank,  Dickie." 

"It's  safer  to  begin  married  life  that 
way." 

"Well,  then,  I  would." 

"So  would  I,"  I  agreed.  And  so  I 
would,  I  knew.  Somehow,  even  jesting 
about  Harlem  made  getting  married  seem 
a  very  responsible  thing. 

Ellen  stared  at  McCorkle — he  was  much 
too  absorbed  in  the  champagne  buckets  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  his  environment — all  through 
the  entree  and  the  roast.  There  was  a  puz- 
zled look  in  her  eves  as  she  turned  to  me. 
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"You  don't  mean  that  that " 

"McCorkle?" 

"Yes — he.  Is  he  the  man  who  could 
make  you?" 

"Make  or  break  me,"  rejoined  I  cheer- 
fully, although  I  hated  to  say  it.  McCorkle 
did  look  unusually  unattractive. 

"But,  Dickie,  he's  so — well,  he  is  com- 
mon." 

"He's  uncommon  hard  to  get  at." 

"He's  vulgar.     Why  he  reeks  with  it." 

"He's  the  lodestar  of  young " 

"And  rising " 

"And  rising  young  structural  contract- 
ors." 

"I've  often  read  about  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,"  said  Ellen.  "But  I'd  never 
seen  one  before." 

"He  isn't  quite  all  of  the  Board,"  I  cor- 
rected. "He's  only,  well,  sav  nine-tenths 
of  it." 

Just  then  McCorkle  threw  back  his  head 
and  roared.  It  was  not  a  refined  roar.  It 
was  noticeably  flavored  with  fizz.  Ellen 
frowned.  I  reminded  her  that  the  salad 
awaited  division.  I  did  this  hastily.  And 
I  bethought  me  that  a  course  in  McCorkle 
was  a  bad  preliminary  for  a  hansom  dash 
to  the  "  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner," 
and — I  faced  it  manfully  enough,  but  the 
gulp  would  come — the  Harlem  flat. 

We  were  half  silent  through  the  dessert. 
The  McCorkle  merriment  was  intermittent. 
Ellen's  frown  was  a  trifle  more  than  inter- 
mittent. Ah,  thought  I,  as  I  put  an  extra 
cube  into  my  coffee,  this  was  not  the  links 
of  a  Monday  morning. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  luncheon  check 
and  our  hansom,  when  it  came — the  deluge. 
I  saw  it  pour  in  through  the  veranda  en- 
trance. Ellen  could  not,  she  facing  the 
other  way.  The  deluge  was  Mrs.  Murray, 
ruffled  somewhat  beyond  her  wont — Mrs. 
Murray  and  Tom  Stransford.  He  waved 
the  waiters  aside,  and  I  saw  Nemesis  pause 
at  the  table  nearest  the  threshold.  While  I 
transferred  my  gaze  to  Ellen  again,  I  knew 
the  foxes  were  well  run  to  cover. 

"What  is  the  next  train  after  the  ten- 
thirty-nine?"   I  asked. 

"There's  an  eleven-thirty,  if  you  can  in- 
duce the  station  agent  to  flag  it,"  said  Ellen. 
"Why,  Dickie?" 

I  ventured  another  glance  toward  the 
table  by  the  door.  At  least  there  was  not 
to  be  any  immediate  scene.     IVJrs.  Murray 


had  lost  the  hint  of  ruftledness,  and  Strans- 
ford was  making  believe  with  the  order 
card.  Had  it  been  Ellen's  belated  suit-case 
or  a  telltale  stableman  ?  It  is  only  a  quar- 
ter hour  from  the  depot  to  Maple  Hill,  and 
there  was  the  drug-store  telephone.  I  re- 
viled myself  for  not  having  whispered  to 
cabby  at  Christopher  Street.  It  had  been 
a  fine  stroke  for  Tom  Stransford  with  Mrs. 
Murray,  this  pretty  bit  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
work.  Doubtless  things  had  become  too 
rose-colored  again,  for  him  to  realize  that  he 
was  a  cad. 

"Why,  Dickie?" 

"I've  got  the  ring,"  I  said,  drawing  the 
box  from  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

"Not  here,  dear,"  whispered  Ellen,  put- 
ting her  hand  over  mine.  "  Not  here,  with 
that  dreadful  man  close  by.  Somehow,  it 
seems  sacrilegious."  It  did,  but  there  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  As  I  said,  the  deluge  had 
come. 

"  There  was  once  a  sirdar  called  Kitch- 
ener," mused  I. 

"Kitchener?"   echoed  Ellen. 

"  He  didn't  do  things  according  to  Hoyle. 
They  said  he  couldn't  go  down  to  Khartum. 
But  he  did.  Do  you  remember  how  he  did 
it?" 

"  Dearest,  we  were  talking  about  the 
ring." 

"He  built  his  railroad  as  he  went,"  said 
I.  Just  then  "Big  Terry"  McCorkle 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  again. 
Ellen  flashed  an  annoyed  glance  to  the 
right.  Toward  the  right  was  toward  the 
door.  Her  eyes  returned  to  mine  slowly. 
She  did  not  even  start,  although  I  read 
many  things  in  her  look.  I  liked  her  for 
not  showing  it  more.  "  How  long  have  you 
known?"   she  asked. 

I  think  my  mind  was  wandering.  "He 
built  his  railway  as  he  went,"  I  repeated. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I,  too,  was  in  the 
structural  line. 

Ellen  made  a  brave  show  of  sipping  her 
coffee,  but  she  choked  over  the  tiny  swal- 
low. Had  she  not  been  sitting  she  would 
have  stamped  her  foot,  I  felt  sure.  "To 
think  that  he  dared  to  come  to  face  us! 
Dickie,  no  matter  what  happens,  I'll  never 
speak  to  him  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

Again  it  came  to  me  that  I,  too,  was  in 
the  structural  line.  My  heart  jumped  to 
my  throat  with  the  inspiration.  And  yet 
another  time  McCorkle — the  God  in  the 
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Machine — laughed  with  an  irregularity  of 
ictus,  which  had  to  do  with  the  champagne 
buckets. 

" Dearest,"  I  said  very  earnestly.  "Are 
you  going  to  forgive  me  for  it  all  ?  " 

This  time  Ellen  was  not  sipping  uselessly 
at  her  coffee.  But  the  choke  was  none  the 
less  evident.  Three  of  us  were  choky — 
McCorkle,  Ellen,  and  I.  What  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray and  Stransford  may  have  been  I  do  not 
know. 

"  O,  Dickie,  isn't  there  anything  to  do  ?" 

That  was  all  I  needed,  the  appeal,  with 
no  trace  of  regret.  There  was  something 
to  do.     There  was  McCorkle. 

I  signalled  our  waiter.  "  Ask  the  gentle- 
man with  the  red  face  to  come  to  our  table 
for  a  moment,"  said  I.  "Give  him  this 
card."  I  called  back  the  man  as  he  turned. 
"Thenbringaquartofchampagne,quickly." 

"McCorkle  isn't  the  mayor,  to  be  sure," 
said  I  to  Ellen.  I  saw  the  waiter  bend  to 
the  laughing  one,  thrusting  my  card  into 
his  flabby  paw. 

"You  don't  mean  ?  "  she  began. 

"I'm  the  sirdar,"  I  said,  trying  to  laugh 
— Heaven  knows  laughter  was  far  from  me 
then.     "And  McCorkle  is  our  railway." 

"But  he  doesn't  know  you.  He  won't 
come." 

"He  will  when  he  sees  there's  a  woman 
in  the  case." 

And  I  was  right.  The  God  in  the  Ma- 
chine lumbered  over  to  us.  He  was  fairly 
steady,  if  his  face  was  mottled,  and  he  eyed 
mestrangelyaslpumped  his  handand  thrust 
him  into  a  chair.  Bless  the  waiter!  He  was 
brisk  with  the  wine.  With  the  sound  of  the 
popping  cork  aloofness  faded  out  of  the  Mc- 
Corkle's  countenance.  "Maxwell,"  he  said, 
turning  over  my  card  with  his  thick  fingers. 
"Maxwell.      I'm  not  much  on  names." 

Kitchener,  having  laid  the  first  rails,  fal- 
tered. It  was  Ellen  who  started  the  wheels 
revolving  over  them.  "You  public  men 
meet  so  many  persons,  Mr.  McCorkle,"  she 
said.  "You  aren't  to  blame."  Never  shall 
I  admire  her  more  than  then,  with  that 
Hieronian  patronymic,  McCorkle,  sound- 
ing sweet  upon  her  lips. 

Kitchener  roused  himself.  "Glasses 
round,"  the  sirdar  ventured.  And  glasses 
round  it  was.  Even  the  God  in  the  Ma- 
chine quivered  when  Ellen's  smile  was 
blown  at  him  across  the  rim  of  the  brim- 
ming crystal. 
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"Here's  luck,"  wheezed  McCorkle  in  re 
turn.     "Here's  luck  to  vou,  Mrs.   Max- 
well." 

Ellen  put  down  her  glass  with  a  steady 
hand.  "No,  Mr.  McCorkle,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  we  asked  you  over  for." 

The  stout  one  was  puzzled  and  I  could 
not  resist  going  on  with  the  game.  A  fleet- 
ing glance  at  Nemesis  showed  her  and  the 
attendant  comrade  of  Orestes  dabbling  in 
lobster  salad.  There  was,  then,  still  a  half 
hour's  grace. 

"The  question  is,  will  Kitchener  capture 
Khartum?"  said  I. 

The  God  in  the  Machine  wabbled  his 
head  vaguely.  "I  haven't  been  buyin'  the 
war  extrys  these  last  few  days,"  he  said. 

Whereupon  Ellen  made  me  grovel  with 
a  searing  glance,  and  slowly,  but  very 
plainly — the  waiter  keeping  the  McCorkle 
bubble-level  stationary — told  what  there 
was  for  telling.  At  the  end  of  it  the  God  in 
the  Machine  mopped  his  brow  with  a  nap- 
kin. 

"I  believe  in  gettin'  married  young,"  he 
said.  "That's  what  I  tell  the  young  folks 
in  my  district.  The  last  chowder  party  I 
gave  at  City  Island  I  tied  up  three  couples 
hand  runnin'.  It  was  all  fixed  up  after 
dinner — an'  say,  it  was  a  dinner!  I  paid 
for  a  thousand  quarts  of  ice  cream  that 
day.  Two  of  the  mothers  come  to  me 
an'  put  up  a  holler.  An'  I  says, '  Madams,' 
I  says,  'if  you  don't  let  'em  do  it  now  on 
the  level,  they'll  be  runnin'  off  to  a 
Hoboken  priest,  or  mebbe  a  Stanton  Street 
rabbi,  an'  gettin'  hitched  on  the  quiet.' 
After  that  I  married  'em." 

"I  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  McCorkle " 

began  Ellen. 

A  wave  of  recollection  wiped  the  wine, 
the  perspiration,  and  the  coarseness  from 
the  stout  one's  face.  When  he  spoke,  he 
did  it  almost  softly,  forgetting  to  clutch  the 
stem  of  his  glass.  "There  ain't  any  Mrs. 
McCorkle,"  he  said.  "There  might  have 
been,  but  it's  a  long  way  from  New  York  to 
County  Longford,  and  the  Irish  girls'  mem- 
ories ain't  always  as  green  as  the  shamrocks 
they  tread  on."  As  I  regarded  him  with  a 
funny  gripping  in  the  throat,  I  knew  that 
perhaps  never  before  had  the  God  in  the 
Machine  forgot  contracts  and  primary  elec- 
tions long  enough  to  lapse  into  poetry. 

We  were  all  without  speech  for  a  while. 
It  was  McCorkle  who  shattered  the  tense- 


ne$&v  "PPWRW  ^  sa^    to    ^e   waiter- 
"  Garg^^^^fetrn  that  bottle,  and  stand 

attensb^pj  ^lfes  0^   the  witness-box,   an' 

what  ye  hear  keep  to  yerself  to  chew  on,  or 

the  old  man  in  Wantage  himself  won't  be 

able  to  keep  yer  job  for  ye." 

And  at  that  Casino  table,  with  the 
grouped  wine-glasses  and  the  passing 
waiters,  "Big  Terry"  McCorkle,  the  alder- 
man, married  us,  with  "  Garge,"  wide-eyed, 
looking  on.  It  wasn't  church  by  any  means. 
There  wasn't  a  suggestion  of  shower  bou- 
quets nor  of  "  Oh,  Promise  Me"  by  the  or- 
gan, while  the  rector  was  reading  out  of  the 
prayer-book.  It  didn't  take  two  minutes  in 
all.  But  it  was  a  wedding,  and  when  the 
God  in  the  Machine  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  as  he  might  have  done  when  told 
that  he'd  carried  his  assembly  district  for 
the  wigwam,  I  knew  that  Ellen  and  I  were 
married.  Let  Nemesis  finish  her  lobster 
salad  at  leisure. 

McCorkle  arose  heavily  after  a  final  gulp 
in  honor  of  the  bride.  " Garge"  flitted 
around  us,  wildly  distraught,  uncertain  as 
to  what  to  do  next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max- 
well stood  up  to  shake  hands — the  McCor- 
kle grip  still  retains  traces  of  the  clutch 
upon  pick  and  spade,  which  is  said  to  have 
earned  "  Big  Terry  "  scant  bread  and  butter 
the  first  few  years  after  County  Longford. 

"Say,"  said  the  God  in  the  Machine,  as 
he  turned  to  go  back  to  his  own  champagne 
buckets.  "I'm  after  rememberin'  now. 
There's  a  Maxwell  that's  put  in  a  bid  fer 
ten  blocks  of  the  Broadway  tunnel  diggin's. 
Am  I  right.  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"  I  like  ter  give  the  youngsters  a  chanst," 
said  McCorkle.  "  An'  if  there  ain't  no  ob- 
jections to  a  bit  av  a  Tammany  Hall  wed- 
din'  present " 

Ellen's  voice  has  a  sound  all  its  own  when 
her  eyes  are  wet.  "O,  Mr.  McCorkle," 
she  exclaimed,  "you're  a  dear — a  dear!" 

The  stout  one  grinned.  "Am  I  so ? "  he 
said.  "Am  I  so?  Well,  mebbe,  but  the 
papers  ain't  always  sayin'  it.  God  bless  ye, 
dearie!" 

We  watched  him  rejoin  his  friends.  Five 
minutes  afterward  they  were  gone. 
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"Khartum  is  taken,"  said  I,  unashamed 
of  the  tremble  in  my  words. 

"I  salaam,  most  mighty  sirdar,"  said 
Ellen  shakily.  Then  she  laughed  through 
her  wet  lashes. 

Nemesis  and  Tom  Stransford  were  in 
readiness  when  we  stepped  upon  the  ve- 
randa. We  greeted  them  cheerily,  whereat 
they  were  plainly  taken  aback. 

"Mr.  Maxwell,"  began  Nemesis  with 
steely  composure. 

"It's  'Richard'  now,  mamma,"  Ellen 
broke  in.  The  wedding-ring  was  evidence 
enough.     Stransford  stood  wide-eyed. 

My  hansom  drove  up  and  the  apron  doors 
clicked  open.  "The  Holland  House,"  said 
I  to  cabby. 

Tom  Stransford  came  down  the  steps  as  I 
put  Mrs.  Maxwell  within.  His  face  was 
troubled.  "Let  me  offer  my  congratula- 
tions," he  said.  "I  hope  you'll  understand 
that  I  came  because  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Was  it  the  stableman  or  the  suit-case  ?  " 
asked  Ellen,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"It  was  the  suit-case,"  said  Stransford. 
"Mrs.  Murray  was  on  the  station  platform 
when  I  got  in.  My  train  was  late — twenty 
minutes,  I  think." 

"Be  good  to  her  on  the  way  home,  Tom," 
whispered  Ellen,  waving  her  hand  to  the 
veranda. 

Nemesis  beckoned  to  Stransford,  who  ran 
up  the  steps  and  returned  quickly.  "  Mrs. 
Murray  asks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  put 
up  at  Maple  Hill  over  Sunday,"  he  said. 

"Say  yes,  Dickie,"  urged  Ellen. 

"Oh,  of  course  ,"  I  agreed. 

She  was  out  of  the  hansom  and  flying  up 
the  steps  while  the  cabby  stared.  I  saw 
Nemesis  clasped  in  her  young,  strong  arms. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  part  mother  and 
daughter. 

"Thank  God  for  that! "  said  I  aloud. 

' '  Amen , ' '  said  Stransford ,  and  we  gripped 
hands,  this  time  in  earnest.  It  isn't  every 
defeated  army  that  shows  up  good  sort. 

Again  I  tucked  Ellen  into  place.  "  Good 
by  until  to-morrow,  mamma,"  she  called 
to  the  top  step,  as  the  wheels  moved.  Then 
we  were  out  of  sight,  well  into  the  driveway. 

"And  now,  sirdar?"  said  Ellen. 
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THE    POINT    OF   VIEW 


THE  feeling  that  fifty  is  the  proper  age 
for  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  "retiring  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  life" — if  not  for  oneself  at  least  for 
others — is,  quite  apart  from  its  possible  scien- 
tific justification,  amusingly  repugnant  to  the 
marked  modern  attitude  toward  age.  It 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  lay  mind  largely  be- 
cause it  seems  a  reversion  to  a  discarded 
theory.  It  fits  in  far  better  with  "old-fash- 
ioned" ideas — those  rather  of  the  eighteenth 
than  the  twentieth  century,  as  when  at  fifty- 
six  Washington  shrank  from  accepting  the 
presidency  on  the  ground  that  he  had  reached 
"the  advanced  season  of  life,"  the  age-limit, 

The  Modern      as  we  snou^  saY-      Or,  to  hark  back 
Attitude         merely  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 

Toward  Age  accordswith  acurious  feeling,  prob- 
ably a  survival,  expressed  by  the  late  James 
Anthony  Froude,  when  elected  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  University.  Mr.  Froude  opened 
his  address  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
special  pleasure  at  the  honor  conferred  be- 
cause of  its  recognition  of  what  he  ' '  had  done. " 
"As  we  advance  in  life,"  he  remarked,  "the 
question  with  us  is  no  longer  what  we  shall 
do."  At  the  time  when  he  made  this  con- 
fession Mr.  Froude  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  modern  atti- 
tude has  been  a  ' '  decline  in  superannuation. " 
It  is  not  that  people  live  longer  on  the  aver- 
age than  they  once  did — a  disputed  point  of 
vital  statistics — but  that  they  live  longer 
during  a  normal  life  in  maintaining  activity 
of  interest  up  to  the  last.  This  is  evident, 
despite  an  occasional,  and  perhaps  growing, 
tendency  to  impose  an  age-limit  of  forty  in 
more  strenuous  physical  service  where,  under 
pressure  of  competition,  full  bodily  vigor  is 
required  for  efficiency.  In  social  life,  nota- 
bly, the  peculiar  badges  and  distinctions  of 
age  are  increasingly  discarded.  The  passing 
of  a  once  familiar  type  of  grandmother,  at 
least  to  the  oldest  of  us,  is  an  illustration — a 
lovely  old  lady  in  a  black  silk  gown,  wearing  a 
cap  with  strings  and  a  neckkerchief,  the  inev- 
itable book  or  work-bag  in  her  lap,  conversa- 


tion with  her  being  supposed  to  be  concerned 
principally  with  "what  she  did  when  she  was 
a  girl."  It  is  this  type  a  social  chronicler 
pictures  for  us  in  an  account  of  a  reception 
given  in  New  York  about  sixty  years  ago  to 
the  "venerable"  widow  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
a  vigorous  and  alert  woman  of  seventy,  who 
"sat  in  a  chair  of  state  in  one  corner  of  the 
drawing-room  all  the  evening.  The  guests, 
including  many  notables  of  the  day,  paid 
their  respects  to  her,  exchanged  a  few  words, 
and  then  withdrew."  This  conformed  to 
what  was  then  the  ritual  of  life,  to  pay  cere- 
monious deference  to  age  according  to  an 
arbitrary  distinction  of  birthdays. 

This  change  in  social  attitude  toward  age 
truly  reflects,  as  is  widely  recognized,  the 
changed  actual  attitude,  the  attitude  of  en- 
couragement to  continued  activity  in  busi- 
ness, professional  or  political  effort,  regard- 
less of  conventional  limit.  That  such  a  change 
contributes  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  in  the  aggregate,  however  it 
may  handicap  race-efficiency  in  an  industrial 
age,  is  hardly  open  to  question. 

In  case  of  possible  economic  scruples  on 
the  score  of  impaired  race-efficiency — and 
the  Japanese,  at  least,  can  be  conceived  of 
as  cherishing  such  scruples — it  is  reassuring 
to  find  so  competent  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  of  Harvard  defining  this  modern 
attitude  toward  age  as,  in  effect,  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  a  high  civilization.  In  his 
treatise,  "The  Individual,"  Professor  Shaler 
states  that  "among  the  brutes,  even  the 
gentlest,  the  superannuated  are  either  quite 
neglected,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  killed 
or  driven  from  the  association";  and  that 
"among  the  lowest  savages  like  conditions 
prevail."  When,  however,  primitive  men 
rise  from  the  savage  into  the  barbaric  state, 
"at  once  a  distinct  value  is  set  upon  old 
people."  At  first  placed  in  a  class  apart,  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence  for  their  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  the  aged,  as  civilization 
develops,  are  finally  "readopted  into  the  as- 
sociation and  are  allowed  to  go  along  with 
the  business  of  life  in  the  manner  of  other 
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men  and  women."  The  great  advantage  to 
all  of  this  present  attitude  Professor  Shaler 
strongly  affirms.  "It  brings  into  the  centre 
of  the  social  life,"  he  writes,  "all  the  value 
which  inheres  in  age;  the  broad  view  of  life, 
the  repose,  the  sense  of  relative  values  which 
is  lacking  in  the  immature,  and  is  scarcely 
attainable  by  those  who  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  living."  This  is  the  story  of  the  natural 
evolution  of  a  high  civilization.  It  is  con- 
vincing as  the  saner,  broader  word  of  science 
on  the  proper  relation  of  age  to  life,  because 
it  emphasizes  appreciation  of  relative  values 
as  the  true  ideal  of  living. 


THE  chronic  complaint  of  the  educator 
everywhere  that  people  expect  the 
school  to  teach  things  which  it  is  only 
possible  to  teach  at  home  is  more  acute  just 
now  perhaps  than  ever  before.  It  is  also  in- 
dubitably more  acute  in  our  own  country  than 
anywhere  else.  Much  of  the  experimenta- 
tion with  educational  methods — 
shall  we  not  say  three-fourths? — is 
due  to  nothing  else  than  the  desire 
to  make  the  scholastic  machinery,  from  the 
primary  grades  up  to  the  university,  supply 
directions  and  sign-posts  for  a  series  of  mat- 
ters that  properly  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever with  the  specific  functions  of  schooling. 
In  a  new  country,  where  society  is  not  yet 
very  highly  organized,  this  is  a  natural  state 
of  things.  Every  intelligent  person  knows 
that,  with  life  as  it  is  to-day,  what  a  man  can 
get  out  of  books  is  only  half  of  what  he  act- 
ually requires  to  make  his  way  and  lead  any 
sort  of  rounded  existence.  Hence  the  demand 
that  education  should  be  something  more  than 
the  learning  of  printed  pages.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  education  must  indeed  be  some- 
thing more,  but  it  should  also  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  part  of  education  with  which 
schools  and  colleges  are  really  concerned  can 
be  this  book  part  merely.  Discipline  and 
fine  emulation  are  social  qualities  that  come 
incidentally ;  and  a  few  years  at  a  good  college 
should  be  much  the  same  lesson  in  gentle- 
manly living  to  a  youth  as  a  similar  period 
of  knight-errantry  might  have  been  to  him 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  this  must  be  by  the  way,  entirely.  A 
great  hampering  of  educational  institutions 
comes  from  the  effort  to  make  direct  aims 
out  of  forces  which  can  only,  of  their  nature, 
be  indirect  influences.      Lessons  in  thinking 


are,  after  all,  not  quite  the  same  as  lessons 
in  living. 

Instead  of  the  many  treatises  which  we 
have  everywhere  on  how  to  make  scholastic 
courses  complete  "equipments"  forthefuture 
life,  why  have  we  not  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions bearing  orfthe  duty,  or  advisability,  of 
mature  and  educated  persons  making  what 
the  French  call  a  social  "situation"  for  them- 
selves, aside  from  their  occupations,  and  when 
they  have  done  with  schooling,  of  all  sorts? 
The  American  has  a  way  of  being  a  little 
contemptuous  of  the  pendant  wire-pulling 
of  European  society,  of  the  manner  in  which 
individuals  try  to  "place"  themselves  in  a 
recognized  circle,  however  small,  the  manner, 
in  a  word,  in  which  they  seek  to  make  them- 
selves tell  as  individuals,  se  faire  valoir  (for 
what  one  may  be  worth) — to  have  a  person- 
ality, or,  at  least,  to  be  a  familiar  inmate  of 
circles  where  there  are  real  personalities — 
that  is,  a  process  of  education  which  the  Euro- 
pean carries  on  for  himself  after  he  has  left 
his  books  behind  him.  His  children  inherit 
the  benefits  of  his  efforts.  They,  too,  are 
"placed"  before  they  know  it. 

Contrast  with  this  the  vast  hordes  of 
romantic  Americans  whose  impermanent 
homes  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses  bring 
them  into  contact  only  with  members  of  so- 
ciety as  impermanent  as  themselves.  In  any 
social  sense  they  belong  nowhere.  They  are 
component  parts  of  no  stable  circle.  They 
get  no  lessons,  therefore,  in  organized  living. 
It  is  these  people  chiefly  who  look  to  schools 
and  colleges  to  give  their  children  a  social 
start  from  the  material  point  of  view,  and, 
intellectually,  the  sort  of  training  that  enables 
individuals  to  become  personalities.  To  be 
a  personality  is  to  have  taken  a  positive  hold 
of  life  somewhere.  It  means  that  you  not 
only  develop  your  own  aptitudes,  but  seek 
out  those  who  are  doing  the  same.  To  be  a 
respecter  of  persons  is  often  the  most  excel- 
lent way  to  achieve  culture. 

The  reason  why  the  social  life  of  Europe  is 
still  spoken  of  as  more  agreeable  than  our 
own  is  that,  dropping  into  it  here  or  there, 
you  get  more  of  the  feeling  of  being  near  the 
centre  of  things.  What  all  parents  desire 
is  to  see  their  sons  and  daughters  close  to 
the  centre.  But  no  education  of  the  schools 
can  alone  achieve  that  result.  It  comes  by 
a  process  of  selection,  of  knowing  the  proper 
values  of  life,  which  the  family  itself  must 
teach. 


ST.   LOUIS 


I 


IN  the  memory  of  one  who  has  been  en- 
abled to  follow  the  successive  universal 
exhibitions  since  that  held  in  Paris  in 
1878,  the  effort  of  some  particular  nation 
has  left  in  each  instance  a  predominating 
impression,  a  detail  of  the  whole,  but  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  comprehensive  art  exhibit. 

In  all  these  expositions  an  artist  of  our 
race  may  be  pardoned  to  have  watched  with 
jealous  eye  the  representation  made  by  our 
own  artists;  and  patriotism  alone,  if  a  fair 
use  of  his  standards  of  comparison  be  con- 
ceded, is  not  the  basis  of  a  belief  that  from 
the  tentative  showing  of  1878  to  the  ap- 
plauded and  rewarded  exhibit  of  our  coun- 
trymen at  Paris  in  1900,  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  steady  and  satisfactory  progress, 
culminating  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position in  a  definite  expressional  achieve- 
ment second  to  the  exhibit  of  no  other  nation. 
Without  desiring  to  qualify  this  sweep- 
ing statement,  it  is  evident  that  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  art  of  any  country  must  deal 
with  it  as  a  whole,  and  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration individual  proficiencies;  otherwise 
and  for  instance,  the  genius  of  the  Swiss 
Bocklin  or  the  Italian  Segantini  would  by 
accident  raise  the  level  of  the  art  of  their 
respective  countries  to  a  plane  higher  than 
that  generally  accorded.  Young  as  is  our 
art,  like  instances  which  will  occur  to  every- 
one might  be  cited  with  us,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  our  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  lacked 
representation  of  a  number  of  our  men  whose 
eminence  is  generally  conceded,  and  in  other 
cases  the  examples  shown  by  such  men  were 
not  particularly  important.  Hence  the  task 
of  adequately  representing  the  present  status 
of  American  art  was  confided  more  or  less 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  those  whose  works 
make  up  the  current  exhibitions  in  our  vari- 
ous cities.  No  such  limitations  as  were  pre- 
scribed in  forming  the  collections  shown  by 


England,  France,  or  Germany  were  enforced 
in  scattering  broadcast  among  our  practising 
artists  the  invitation  to  submit  their  work  to 
the  juries  of  selection,  meeting  in  our  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  winter  preceding  the  expo- 
sition. The  LTnited  States  exhibit  in  Paris 
in  1900  was  thus  selected;  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance not  only  the  particular  artist  was  in- 
vited to  exhibit,  but  a  particular  work  was 
chosen,  and  the  collection,  necessarily  lim- 
ited in  number,  was  in  consequence  less 
typical  of  our  current  production  than  that  at 
St.  Louis.  The  jury  of  selection  in  choosing 
works  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
met  in  cities  as  far  east  as  Boston  and  as  far 
west  as  St.  Louis,  and  thus  had  opportunities 
for  comparison  and  selection  greater  than 
have  been  afforded  heretofore  to  bring  to- 
gether a  comprehensive  and  typical  exhibit. 
In  addition  to  the  works  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  general  invitation,  the  juries 
were  empowered  to  solicit  from  artists  or 
owners  works  which  would  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  representation. 

II 

The  total  number  of  exhibits  in  the  art 
section,  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previ- 
ous exhibition  of  American  art,  and  afforded 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  judge 
comprehensively  of  the  result  of  the  en- 
deavor of  the  artists  of  the  republic  in  close 
comparison  with    those  of  the   Old  World. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
adopted  a  broader  classification  than  had  pre- 
vailed at  previous  expositions.  So  recently 
as  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  the  student  of 
art  was  obliged  to  search  in  buildings  devoted 
to  various  industries  the  different  objects  of 
original  Art  workmanship,  which  at  St.  Louis 
were  most  justly  brought  within  the  walls  of 
the  Art  Palace.  In  St.  Louis,  by  passing 
through  the  successive  galleries,  one  could 
follow  this  latest  and  extremely  interesting 
phase  of  art  effort  as  expressed  by  different 
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nations,  and  to  mention  only  our  own  exhibit, 
the  writer  is  but  one  of  many  visitors  who, 
believing  themselves  to  be  tolerably  cogniz- 
ant of  the  activities  of  our  art,  were  surprised 
and  charmed  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work  produced. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  phase  of  our 
art  of  recent  development.  Mural  painting 
is  so  essentially  an  art  that  can  only  be  defi- 
nitely judged  in  the  place  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed, that  no  adequate  exhibition  can  be 
made  in  the  galleries  in  which  easel  pictures 
and  sculpture  unrelated  to  architecture,  are 
generally  shown.  Yet  it  was  manifest  that 
no  comprehensive  exhibit  of  our  painting 
could  be  had  without  representation  of  our 
mural  painters,  for  many  of  our  most  impor- 
tant artists  whose  training  and  practice  have 
fitted  them  to  depict  the  human  figure  have 
abandoned  the  easel  picture  and  devote  their 
effort  to  mural  painting.  Consequently  two 
large  alcoves  in  the  sculpture  hall  of  the  cen- 
tral art  building  were  given  over  to  drawings, 
sketches  in  color,  and  photographs  from  com- 
pleted works  in  mural  painting  ;  and  though 
to  the  visitor  who  ignored  the  very  consider- 
able decorative  work  in  various  public  and 
private  buildings  throughout  our  country  the 
full  significance  of  this  exhibit  may  not  have 
appealed,  there  were  few  more  interesting, 
significant,  and  for  our  art  of  the  future 
more  hopeful  exhibits  made  than  those  photo- 
graphs and  sketches. 

Ill 

The  foreign  nations  had  responded  gener- 
ously to  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
exposition.  France,  to  quote  its  commis- 
sioner-general, has  never  sent  so  large  an 
exhibition  outside  her  own  territory,  and  the 
whole,  comprising  the  applied  arts,  numbered 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  works.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  pictures  in  this  section  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  happy,  and  consequently  many  of 
the  most  interesting  works  were  seen  only  as  a 
reward  for  repeated  visits  and  close  scrutiny. 
When  studied,  however,  there  was  much  to 
justify  the  high  esteemin  which  French  paint- 
ing is  held.  A  higher  average  of  technical 
efficiency  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
nation  was  evident.  The  defect  of  this  very 
great  merit  could  be  equally  felt  in  instances 
where  the  manner  overbalanced  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter,  where  huge  canvases 
were  employed  to  depict  a  subject  trivial  in 
itself  and  superficial  in  its  expression.      De- 


spite a  certain  aridity  and  over-insistence  on  a 
quasi-photographic  accuracy,  it  was  instruct- 
ive to  find  throughout  the  French  section  an 
assiduous  study  of  form.  This  was  strongly 
felt  in  the  landscapes,  where  the  study  of  this 
quality  could  greatly  benefit  our  own  land- 
scape school,  and  a  pleasant  sense  of  certainty 
in  the  drawing  of  trees  and  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  varying  planes  of  the  ground 
were  represented  was  most  welcome.  This 
sense  of  form,  which  throughout  the  history  of 
their  art  has  seldom  deserted  the  French,  pre- 
vailed equally  in  their  exhibit  of  the  applied 
arts,  and  in  works  conceived  in  the  historic 
styles,  a  knowledge  betokening  a  respectful 
familiarity  with  its  traditions  was  shown.  This 
tradition  survived  even  when  avowedly  aban- 
doned by  the  exponents  of  the  self-styled 
art  nouveau,  where  the  work  of  Lalique  and 
his  followers  found  an  expression  which  to 
the  writer's  mind  amply  justified  itself,  how- 
ever much  in  works  of  larger  scope  this 
nascent  style  may  be  questioned.  In  sculpt- 
ure France  had  little  to  show  in  comparison 
with  her  notable  exhibit  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  difficulty  of  transportation  of  works  of 
sculpture  may  be  responsible  for  a  showing 
meagre  in  quantity  and  not  quite  representa- 
tive in  quality. 

Lacking  the  sane  academic  tradition  of  her 
neighbor  across  the  Channel,  England  had  a 
better  representation  of  her  art  than  repeated 
visits  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Guildhall 
exhibitions — or  even  the  Tate  Gallery  would 
reveal,  a  collection  far  superior  to  that  shown 
in  Paris  in  1900. 

At  a  period  when  in  the  pursuit  of  realistic 
effect,  painting  has  insisted  overmuch  on  the 
characteristic  at  the  expense  of  the  typical, 
the  sense  of  beauty  has  suffered,  and  awaiting 
a  new  renascence,  survives  more  in  the  art  of 
Great  Britain  than  elsewhere.  Less  authori- 
tative technically  than  the  French,  less  daring 
in  the  application  of  untried  methods  than 
the  Swedes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  less  set 
in  a  routine  than  such  German  art  as  was 
shown  in  St.  Louis,  the  English  painting 
evinced  much  sounder  technical  methods 
than  those  prevailing  twenty  years  ago,  and 
showed  progress  in  that  direction  since  their 
exhibit  in  Chicago.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  foreign  sections,  and 
the  picture-making  quality,  evidenced  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  acceptance  and  ren 
dition  of  the  accidental  suggestion  of  our 
every-day    world,    seemed    grateful    in    the 
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dearth  of  imaginative  work  prevalent  else- 
where. This  influence  permeates  the  Eng- 
lish landscape  school  no  less  than  her  figure 
painters,  and  there  were  many  examples 
where  the  successful  repression  of  detail 
harmful  to  general  effect,  of  deliberate  ar- 
rangement of  line  and  mass,  and  of  wise 
selection  of  the  time  of  day  or  night  that 
was  most  expressive,  lifted  a  work  from  the 
category  of  the  study  into  that  of  the  com- 
posed and  ponderated  picture.  Little  of 
sculpture  save  in  its  minor  and  more  trans- 
portable form  was  shown,  but  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  birth-land  of  William 
Morris  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
there  was  a  large  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
work  in  the  applied  arts. 

Sweden  must  be  dismissed  with  a  word, 
though  the  exhibit  fully  sustained  the  im- 
pression made  in  Chicago;  one  that  has  been 
influential  in  our  own  art.  Vivid  reality,  the 
unconventional  choice  of  subject,  with  the 
sole  qualification  that  it  be  near  at  home,  and 
the  equal  disregard  for  tradition  in  its  pres- 
entation, make  of  Swedish  art  the  most  essen- 
tially national,  almost  parochial,  expression 
to  be  found  in  any  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan.  That  nation  would  demand 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  extensive  exhibit 
made  in  St.  Louis  of  all  the  arts  for  which 
she  is  renowned  a  critical  competence  which 
the  present  writer  cannot  claim.  To  his 
Western  mind  it  sufficed  to  pass  many  hours 
in  the  galleries  devoted  to  Japan  and  be  im- 
pressed by  qualities  of  observation  which 
escape  our  duller  senses,  by  deftness  of  tech- 
nical rendering,  and  by  the  abstention  from 
the  common  fault  in  our  practice  of  overelab- 
oration.  For  their  sculpture  in  its  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  life,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Tanagra  figurines  to  find  this  stately  art  be- 
come familiarly  human,  though  the  grace 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  has  escaped  his 
Oriental  successor.  The  glazes,  the  enamels, 
the  arts  of  the  potter  and  the  bronze  founder, 
were  all  calculated  to  sustain  their  ancient 
reputation  and  excite  wonder  at  the  mingling 
of  manual  dexterity  and  refined  taste,  and  the 
only  regrettable  feature  of  the  exhibit,  haply 
proving  that  this  curious  and  baffling  race  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  average  humani- 
ty, was  a  small  collection  of  works  by  Japan- 
ese artists  trained  in  Western  schools  and 
painting  in  accordance  with  our  methods. 

Much  might  have  here  been  said  of  the 
German  exhibit  if  the  ruler  of  that  land  had 


not,  by  common  report,  sought  to  direct  his 
artists  as  he  directs  his  armies.  The  result 
of  this  imperial  interference  was  the  loss  to 
the  Exposition  of  the  representation  of  the 
so-called  Secession  branch  of  German  art, 
which  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
modern  manifestations  of  painting  in  Europe. 
The  German  exhibit  was  therefore  ultra- 
official,  and  while  a  number  of  notable  works 
could  be  found  by  careful  search,  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  was  dominated  by  huge  can- 
vases depicting  historic  scenes  taken  from 
the  history  of  Germany  and  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  family. 

Holland  and  Belgium  in  well-filled  galler- 
ies had  little  that  was  not  already  familiar 
to  the  student  of  their  art,  though  individ- 
ual works,  no  less  than  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  whole,  proved  that  in  both  those 
nations  the  traditions  of  a  firmly  established 
and  characteristic  art  are  valiantly  upheld. 
Of  other  countries,  limits  of  space  forbid 
consideration,  though  all  the  older  peoples 
were  characteristically  represented,  and  new- 
er additions  to  the  family  of  nations  like 
Bulgaria  or  our  nearest  neighbor,  Canada, 
brought  welcome  contributions  in  well-chosen 
and  interesting  collections  of  their  work. 

IV 

The  eclectic  character  of  our  native  art, 
in  consonance  to  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  our  population,  avows  frankly  in  its  pro- 
duction the  sources  from  which  it  springs. 
This  is  but  natural,  for  the  painters  now  in 
their  prime  were  forced  by  lack  of  proper 
means  of  instruction  at  home  to  seek  train- 
ing in  their  craft  in  other  lands,  and  the  habit 
still  prevails  of  seeking  at  least  post-graduate 
instruction  in  the  Old  World.  In  addition  to 
this  the  barriers  of  distance  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  commercial  possibilities  of  our 
New  World,  and  the  student  to-day  in  our 
larger  cities  may  find  examples  of  virtually 
all  the  schools  of  painting  extant,  and  find 
among  them  models  on  which  to  fashion  his 
own  endeavor. 

Isolation  engendering  self-dependence  un- 
doubtedly fostered  in  the  earlier  men  quali- 
ties which  the  future  historian  of  our  art  may 
not  magnify  into  a  school,  but  which  he  may 
recognize  as  an  American  manner;  and  the 
painter  of  to-day,  his  apprenticeship  passed, 
is  developing,  together  with  more  assured 
technical  power,  an  expression  that  bids  fair 
to   be   equally   his   own.      Even   to-day  the 
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material  preoccupation  of  our  people  and  the 
indifference  to  art,  except  as  a  luxury,  for  a 
restricted  class,  continue  very  much  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  put  these  earlier 
painters  on  their  mettle  to  produce  an  art 
that  would  pierce  the  armor  of  indifference 
and  make  their  careless  countrymen  give 
heed  to  their  endeavor.  In  this  we  know 
that  they  were  for  a  time  successful,  and  the 
popular  interest  evinced  at  St.  Louis  last 
summer  may  possibly  denote  a  larger  appre- 
ciation for  the  American  artist,  where  he  may 
receive  the  practical  recognition  so  necessary 
to  stimulate  production. 


Few  of  the  American  pictures  shown,  how- 
ever, followed  the  traditions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion picture.  In  their  honest  effort  to  earn 
a  living  our  painters  have  long  ago  learned 
that  great  canvases,  such  as  are  commonly 
produced  to  solicit  popular  success  in  the 
Salon,  can  find  no  place  within  the  restricted 
space  of  our  houses.  Figure  painting,  except 
for  the  demands  of  decoration,  is  also,  to  speak 
in  commercial  terms,  a  drug  in  the  market  for 
the  time  being,  and  in  consequence  there  were 
few  figure  compositions.  Landscape  pre- 
dominated, and  here  our  painters,  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  the  atmosphere  and  light 
of  our  Western  continent,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  truthful  and  simple  students  of 
nature.  The  lessons  of  their  various  schools 
are  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  the  preva- 
lence of  clearer  skies,  light  that  through  our 
thinner  air  falls  in  sharper  definition  upon 
the  earth  beneath,  and  more  varied  local 
color  due  to  the  variety  of  herbage  and  trees 
in  our  less  cultured  soil,  have  acted  together 
to  work  a  change  from  the  grayer  skies,  the 
veiled  light,  and  man's  arbitrary  restriction 
to  the  trees  and  herbage  that  serve  his  ends, 
which  govern  the  landscape  painter  of  the 
Old  World.  This  note  of  the  soil  may  at 
bottom  be  the  charm  which  held  our  people, 
though  in  all  other  work  in  art  a  something 
less  capable  of  exolanation,  possibly  escap- 
ing definition,  that  was  characteristically  our 
own,  could  be  felt.  This  was  above  all  true 
of  our  sculpture,  admirably  shown  in  a  spa- 
cious hall  of  the  central  pavilion  of  the  art 
building. 

Here  the  human  interest  dominated,  and 


it  was  interesting  to  note  how  well  our  sculptors 
have  solved  the  problem  of  portraying  a  con- 
temporary—  have  faced  the  difficulties  of 
modern  costume  and  conceived  their  work  as 
a  sculptural  mass  without  sacrifice  of  the 
necessary  likeness  or  plausibility  of  action. 
Sculpture  of  a  more  decorative  character  due 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  architect 
was  also  in  evidence,  and  here  our  men 
showed  great  ingenuity  of  composition. 

VI 

In  the  sculpture  as  in  the  painting  the 
presence  of  the  occasional  masterpiece  by  no 
means  denoted  the  full  and  perfect  fruition 
due  to  long  culture,  but  rather  a  healthy 
growing  art,  measurably  near  its  maturity, 
if  skies  be  clement  and  the  husbandmen  give 
heed.  No  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculpt- 
ure alone,  such  as  are  annually  held  in  many 
of  our  cities,  has  given  this  impression  of  the 
art  of  a  nation,  for  none  of  these  have  com- 
prised all  the  allied  arts..  In  painting  alone 
the  stranger  within  our  gates  or  our  compa- 
triots, equally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  our  most  significant  art  has  found  place 
upon  the  walls  of  buildings  public  and  private 
in  the  past  score  of  years,  and  has  never  been 
seen  in  exhibition  galleries,  might  conclude 
from  the  usual  picture  show  that  we  have  no 
men  who  paint  the  figure  other  than  our 
portraitists.  This  error  the  mural  painting 
exhibit  served  to  correct  at  St.  Louis,  as  in 
like  manner  the  decorative  sculpture  on  the 
various  buildings,  the  grounds,  and  in  the 
art  gallery,  proved  the  capacity  of  our  sculp- 
tors for  other  work  than  renderings  of  de- 
ceased statesmen  in  broadcloth.  The  show- 
ing made  in  the  applied  arts  was  a  revelation 
to  many,  and  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  future  of  some  of  the  myriad  students 
which  our  busy  art  schools  are  turning  out, 
who  may  find  in  these  minor  arts  opportunity 
and  employment. 

If  in  comparison  with  those  older  nations 
whose  art  has  found  its  definite  formulae,  our 
work  appeared  less  definite,  it  was  also  less 
crystallized;  and,  since  freedom  from  tradition 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  work  is  based  on 
a  sound  technical  foundation  may  be  counted 
as  an  asset,  the  future  would  seem  to  be  full 
of  promise. 

Will  H.  Low. 
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